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The  following  pages  contain  a  selection  of  ejctracts  intended 
to  be  us(id  AS  a  Sequel  to  the  Fourth  or  Fifth  Book  of  Reading 
Lessons  authorized  by 'the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for 
Ontario,  or  in  some  cases  as  a  substitute  for  them.  In.  this  as 
in  the  preceding  volumes  of  the  series,  specimens  are  given  of 
the  best  authors  in  English  literature,  but  many  additional 
writers  of  high  reputation  are  here  introduced.  With  a  view 
to  the  wants  of  those  students  who  des  Te  to  ^scend  to  the 
sources,  an  Appendix  is  subjoined,  illustrating  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  Language.         . 
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THE  SCIENCES  IN  ANCIENT  EGYPT.      -)A 

In  considering  the  state  of  agriculturo  in  Egypti^e  do  not 
confine  its  importance  to  the  direct  and  tangible  benefits  it 
annually  conferred  upon  the  people,  by  the  improved  condition 
of  the  productions  of  the  soil ;  the  influence  it  had  on  the  man- 
ners and  scientific  acquirements  of  the  people  is  no  less  obyiouSj^/jrUiiui^ ! 


and  worthy  our  contemplation;  wjjto  the  peculiar. nature  of 


the  Nile,  and  the  effects  oFits  munSraCion^asbeen  ive^najbl 
attributed  the  early  advancement  of  the  EgypSiats*W^3^ 
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.1^ 


and  mensuration.  oaV.  A  TTvxxuuxxu^c^ 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  as  the  inundation  subsided^'lv^  T^ 
inuch  litigation  sometimes  occurred  between  neighbors  respect- <iu)aI»AAj»> 
ing  the  limits  of  their  unenclosed  fields ;  and  the  fall  of  a  per- 
tion  of  the  bank,  carried  away  by  the  stream  during  the  rise 
of  the  Nile,  frequently  made  great  alterations  in  the  extent  of 
land  near  the  river  side;  we  therefore  readily  perceive  the 
necessity  of  determining  the  quantity  which  belonged  to  each 
individual,  whether  to  settle  disputes  with  a  neighbor,  or  to 
ascertain  the  tax  due  to  government.  But  it  is  difficult  to  fix 
the  period  when  the  science  of  mensuration  commenced  ;  if  we 
have  ample  proofs  of  its  being  known  in  the  time  of  Joseph, 
this  doas  not  carry  us  far  back  into  the  ancient  history  of 
Egypt;  and  there  is  evidence  of  geometry  and  mathematics 
having  already' made  the  same  progress  at  the  earliest  period 
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of  which  any  monuments  remain,  as  in  the  later  era  of  ihm 
Patriarch,  or  of  the  Great  Eemeses. 

Besides  the  mere  measurement  of  superficial  areas,  it  was  of 
paramount  importance  to  agriculture,  and  to  the  interests  of 
the  peasant,  to  distribute  the  benefits  of  the  inundation  in  due 
proportion  to  each  individual,  that  the  lands  which  were  low 
might  n  enjoy  the  exclusive  advantages  of  the  fertilising 
water,  by  constantly  draining  it  from  those  of  a  higher  level. 
For  this  purpose,  the  necessity  of  ascertaining  the  various  eleva- 
tions of  the  country,  and  of  constructing  accurately  levelled 
canals  and  dykes,  obviously  occurred  to  them  ;  ,  ad  if  it  be  true, 
that  Menes,  their  first  king,  turned  the  course  of  the  Nile  into 
a  new  channel  he  had  made  for  it,  we  have  a  proof  of  their 
having,  long  before  his  time,  arrived  at  considerable  knowledge 
in  this  branch  of  science,  since  so  great  an  undertaking  could 
only  have  been  thD  result  of  long  experience. 

These  dykes  were  succeeded  or  accompanied  by  the  invention 
of  sluices,  and  all  the  mechanism  appertaining  to  them ;  the  regu- 
lation of  the  supply  of  water  admitted  intoplainsof  various  levels, 
the  report  of  the  exact  quantity  jf  land  irrigated,  the  depth  ojf 
the  water  and  the  time  it  ontinued  upon  the  surface,  which 
determined  th^  |roportionato  payment  of  the  taxes,  required 
much  scientific  skill ;  and  the  prices  of  provisions  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  were  already  ascertained  by  the  unerring  prognostics  of 
the  existing  inundations.  This  naturally  led  to  minute  observa- 
tions respecting  the  increase  of  the  Nile  during  the  inundation ; 
Kilometers,  for  measuring  its  gradual  rise  or  fall,  were  con- 
structed in  various  parts  of  Egypt,  and  particular  persons  were 
appointed  to  observe  each  daily  change,  and  to  proclaim  the 
favorable  or  unfavorable  state  of  this  important  phenomenon. 
On  these  reports  depended  the  time  chosen  for  opening  the 
canals,  whose  mouths  were  closed  until  the  river  rose  to  a  fixed 
height,  upon  whicli  occasion  grand  festivities  were  proclaimed 
throughout  the  country,  in  order  that  every  person  might  show 
his  sense  of  the  great  benefit  vouchsafed  by  the  Gods  to  the 
land  of  Egypt.  The  introciuction  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
into  the  interior,  by  means  of  these  canals,  was  allegorically 
construed  into  the  union  of  Osiris  and  Isis  ;  the  instant  of  cut- 
ling  away  the  dam  of  earth,  which  separated  the  bed  of  the 
t  anal  from  the  N  ile,  was  looked  forward  to  with  the  utmost 
tmxiety ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  many  omens  were 
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consulted  in  order  to  ascertain  the  auspicious  moment  for  this 
important  ceremony. 

Superstition  added  greatly  to  the  zeal  of  a  credulous  people. 
The  Deity,  or  presiding  Genius,  of  the^river  was  propitiated 
by  suitable  oblations,  both  during  th^j  inundation,  and  about 
the  period  when  It  was  expected ;  and  Seneca  tells  us,  that 
on  a  particular  f^.e  the  priests  threw  presents,  and  offerings  of 
gold  into  the  river  near  Philae,  at  a  place  called  the  Veins  of 
the  Nile,  where  they  first  perceived  the  rise  of  the  inundation. 
Indeed,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  grand  and  wonder- 
ful spectacle  of  the  inundation  excited  in  them  feelings  of  the 
deepest  awe  for  the  divine  power,  to  which  they  were  indebted 
for  so  great  a  blessing :  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  was 
supposed  to  be  the  result  of  the  favor  of  the  Gods,  as  a  defi- 
ciency was  attributed  to  their  displeasure,  punishing  the  sins 
of  an  offending  people. 

On  the  inundation  depended  all  the  hopes  of  the  peasant ;  it 
affected  the  revenue  of  the  government,  both  by  its  influence 
on  the  scale  of  taxation,  and  by  the  grdaXer  or  less  profits  on 
the  exportation  of  grain  and  other  produce ;  and  it  involved 
the  comfort  of  all  classes.  For  in  Upper  Eg3^t  no  rain  fell 
to  irrigate  the  land  ;  it  was  a  country,  as  ancient  writers  state, 
which  did  not  look  for  showers  to  advance  its  crops  ;  and 
if,  as  Proclus  says,  these  fell  in  Lower  Egypt,  they  were  con- 
fined to  that  district,  and  heavy  rain  was  a  prodigy  in  the 
Thebaid.  There  is,  however,  evidence  that  heavy  rain  did 
occasionally  fall  in  the  vicinity  of  Thebes,  from  the  appearance 
of  the  deep  ravines  worn  by  water  in  the  hills,  about  the  tombs 
of  the  Kings,  though  probably,  as  now,  after  intervals  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  years ;  and  it  may  be  said  from  modem  experience, 
that  slight  showers  fall  there  about  five  or  six  times  a  year,  in 
Lower  Egypt  much  more  frequently,  and  at  Alexandria  almost 
as  often  as  in  the  South  of  Europe. 

The  result  of  a  favorable  inundation  was  not  confined  to 
targible  benefits ;  it  had  the  greatest  effect  on  the  mind  of  every 
Egyptian  by  long  anticipation  ;  the  happiness  arising  from  it, 
as  the  regrets  on  the  appearance  of  a  scanty  supply  of  water, 
being  far  more  sensibly  felt  than  in  countries  which  depend  on 
rain  for  their  harvest,  where  future  prospects  not  being  so  soon 
foreseen,  hope  continues  longer ;  the  Egyptian,  on  the  other 
hand,  being  able  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  crops  even 
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before  the  seed  is  sown,  or  tlie  land  prepared  for  its  reception. 
Other  remarkable  effects  may  likewise  be  partially  attributed 
to  the  interest  excited  by  the  expectation  of  the  rising  Nile ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  accurate  observations  required  for 
fixing  the  seasons,  and  the  period  of  the  annual  return  of  ihe 
inundation,  which  was  found  to  coincide  with  the  heliacal 
rising  of  Sothis,  or  the  Dog-star,  contributed  greatly  to  the 
early  study  of  astronomy  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  The  pre- 
cise time  when  these  and  other  calculations  were  first  made  by 
the  Egyptians,  it  is  impossible  now  to  determine ;  but  from 
the  height  of  the  inundation  being  already  recorded  in  the 
reign  of  Moeris,  we  may  infer  that  constant  observations  had 
been  made,  and  Nilometers  constructed,  even  before  that  early 
period ;  and  astronomy,  geometry,  and  other  sciences  are  said 
to  have  been  known  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  the  hierarchy 
which  preceded  the  accession  of  their  first  king,  Menes. 

— Wilkinson^ 
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Who  shall  declare  the  secret  of  tiiy  birth, 
Thou  old  companion  of  the  circling  earth  ? 
And  hftving  marked  with  keen  poetic  sight 

Ere  beast  or  happy  bird 

Through  the  vast  silence  stirred. 
Boll  biM:k  tne  folded  darkness  of  the  primal  night? 

Corruption  like,  thou  teemedat  in  the  graves 
Of  mouldering  systems,  with  dark  weltering  waves 
Troubling  the  peace  of  the  first  mother's  womb  ; 

Whose  ancient  awful  form. 

With  inly  tossing  storm, 
Unquiet  hearings  kept—a  birth-place  and  a  tomb. 

Till  the  life-giving  Spirit  moved  above 
The  face  of  the  Waters,  with  creative  love 
Warming  the  hidden  seeds  of  infant  light ; 

What  time  the  mighty  Word 

Through  thine  abyss  was  heard. 
And  swam  from  out  thy  deeps  the  young  day  heavenly  bright. 

Sunlight  and  moonlight  minister  t  -  thee  ; — 
O'er  tne  broad  circle  of  the  shoreless  sea 
Heaven's  two  groat  lights  for  ever  set  and  rise  ; 

While  the  round  vault  above, 

In  vast  and  silent  love, 
Is  gazing  down  upon  thee  with  his  hundred  eyes. 
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All  night  thou  uttcrest  forth  thy  Bolemn  moan, 
Counting  thy  weary  minutes  all  alone  ; 
Then  in  the  morning  thou  dost  calmly  lie, 
Deep  blue  ere  yet  the  sun 
His  day-work  hath  begun, 
Under  the  opening  windows  of  the  golden  sky. 

The  spirit  of  the  mountain  looks  on  thee 
Over  an  hundred  hills ;  quaint  shadows  flee 
Across  thy  marbled  mirror  :  brooding  lie 

Storm-mists  of  infant  cloud, 

With  a  sight-baffling  shroud 
Mantling  the  grey-blue  islands  in  the  western  sky. 

Sometimes  thou  liftest  up  thine  hands  on  high 
Into  the  tempest-cloud  that  blurs  the  sky. 
Holding  rough  dalliance  with  the  fitful  blast, 
Whose  stiff  breath,  whistling  shrill, 
Pierces  with  deadly  chill 
The  wet  crew  feebly  clinging  to  their  shattered  mast. 

Foam- white  along  the  border  of  the  shore 
Thine  onward-leaping  billows  plunge  and  roar  ; 
•  While  o'er  the  pebbly  ridges  slowly  glide 

Cloaked  figures,  dim  and  grey, 

Through  the  thick  mist  of  spray, 
Watching  for  some  struck  vessel  in  the  boiling  tide. 

Daughter  and  darling  of  remotest  eld — 
Time's  childhood  and  Time's  age  thou  hast  beheld  ; 
His  ami  is  feeble  and  his  eye  ig  dim — 
He  tells  old  tales  again, — 
He  wearies  of  long  pain ; — 
Thou  art  as  at  the  first :  thou  joumeyedst  not  with  him. 

— Alford. 
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We  descend  into  the  principal  trench,  hy  a  flight  of  steps 
rudely  cut  into  the  e?irth,  near  the  western  face  of  the  mound ; 
and,  at  a  depth  of  about  twenty  feet,  we  suddenly  find  our- 
selves between  a  pair  of  colossal  lions,  winged  and  humatn- 
headed,  forming  a  porfAl.  Before  these  wonderful  forms,  Ezekiel, 
Jonah,  and  others  of  the  prophets  stood,  and  Sennacherib 
bowed ;  even  the  patriarch  Abraliam  himself  may  possibly  have 
bowed. 

Leaving  behind  us  a  small  chamber,  in  which  the  sculptures 
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are  distinguished  by  a  want  of  finish  in  the  execution,  and 
considerable  rudeness  in  the  design  of  the  ornaments,  we  issue 
from  between  the  winged  lions,  and  enter  the  remnants  of  the 
principal  hall.  On  both  sides  of  us  are  sculptured  gigantic 
winged  figures ;  some  with  the  heads  of  eagles,  others  entirely 
human,  and  carrying  mysterious  symbols  in  tlieir  hands.  To 
the  left  is  another  portal,  also  formed  by  winged  lions.  One 
of  them  has,  however,  far.en  across  the  entrance,  and  there  is 
just  room  to  creep  beneath  it.  jBeyond  this  portal  is  a  winged 
figure,  and  two  slabs  with  bas-reliefs  j  but  they  have  been  so 
much  injured,  that  we  can  scarcely  trace  the  subject  upon  them. 
Further  on,  there  are  no  traces  of  wall,  although  a  deep  trench 
has  been  opened.  The  opposite  side  of  the  hail  has  also  dis- 
appeared, and  we  only  see  a  high  wall  of  earth.  On  examin- 
ing it  attentively,  we  can  detect  the  marks  of  masonry ;  and 
wo  soon  find  that  it  is  a  solid  structure,  built  of  bricks  of  un- 
baked clay,  now  of  the  same  color  as  the  surrounding  soil, 
and  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  it. 

The  slabs  of  alabaster,  fallen  from  their  original  position, 
have,  however,  been  raised ;  and  we  tread  in  the  midst  of  a 
maze  of  small  bas-reliefs,  representing  chariots,  horsemen, 
battles,  and  sieges.  Perhaps  the  workmen  are  about  to  raise  a 
slab  for  the  first  time ;  and  we  watch  with  eager  curiosity  what 
new  event  of  Assyrian  history,  or  what  unknown  custom  or 
religious  ceremony,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  sculpture  beneath. 

Having  walked  about  one  hundred  feet  amongst  these  scattered 
monuments  of  ancient  history  and  art,  we  reach  another 
doorway  formed  by  gigantic  winged  bulls  in  yellow  limestone. 
One  is  still  entire,  but  its  companion  is  fallen,  and  is  brokei\ 
into  several  pieces — the  great  human  head  is  at  our  feet. 

We  pass  on  without  turning  into  the  part  of  the  building 
to  which  this  portal  leads.  Beyond  it  we  see  another  winged 
figure,  holding  a  graceful  flower  in  its  hand,  and  apparently  pre- 
senting it  as  an  offering  to  the  winged  bull.  Adjoining  this 
sculpture  we  find  eight  fine  bas-reliefs.  There  is  the  king, 
hunting  and  triumphing  over  the  lion  and  the  wild  bull ;  and 
the  siege  of  the  castle,  with  the  battering  ram.  We  have  now 
reached  the  end  of  the  hall,  and  find  before  us  an  elaborate  and 
beautiful  sculpture,  representing  two  kings,  standing  beneath 
the  emblem  of  the  supreme  deity,  and  attended  by  winged 
figures.     Between  them  is  the  sacred  tree.     In  front  of  this  baa- 
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relief  is  the  great  stone  platform,  upon  which,  in  days  cf  old, 
may  have  been  placed  the  thrones  of  the  Assyrian  monarch, 
when  he  received  his  captive  enemies,  or  his  courtiers. 

To  the  left  of  us  is  a  fourth  outlet  from  the  hall,  formed 
by  another  pair  of  lions.  We  issue  from  between  them,  and 
find  ourselves  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  ravine,  to  the  north  of 
which  rises,  high  above  us.  the  lofty  p3rramid.  Figures  of  cap- 
tives bearing  objects  of  tribute ;  ear-rings,  bracelets,  and  mon- 
keys, may  be  seen  on  walls  near  this  ravine  ••  and  two  enormous 
bulls,  and  two  winged  figures  above  f  urfceen  feet  high,  are 
lying  on  its  very  edge. 

As  the  ravine  bounds  the  ruins  on  this  side,  we  must  return 
to  the  yellow  bulls.  Passing  through  the  entrance  formed  by 
them,  we  enter  a  large  chamber  surrounded  by  eagle-headed 
figures  :  at  one  end  of  it  is  a  doorway,  guarded  by  two  priests 
or  divinities,  and  in  the  centre  another  portal  with  winged 
bulls.  Whichever  way  we  tum^  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst 
of  a  nest  of  rooms ;  and,  without  an  acquaintance  with  the 
intricacies  of  the  place,  we  should  soon  lose  ourselves  in  this 
labyrinth.  The  accumulated  rubbish  being  generally  left  in 
the  centre  of  the  chambers,  the  whole  excavation  consists  of  a 
number  of  narrow  passages,  panelled  on  one  side  with  slabs 
of  alabaster ;  and  shut  irv  on  the  other  by  a  high  wall  of  earth, 
half-buried  in  which  may  here  and  there  be  seen  a  broken  vase, 
or  a  brick  painted  with  bnl}iant  colours.  We  may  wander 
through  these  galleries  for  an  hoar  or  two,  examining  the  mar- 
vellous sculptures,  or  the  numerous  inscriptions  that  surround 
us.  Here,  we  meet  long  rows  of  kings,  attended  by  their 
eunuchs  and  priests ;  there,  lines  of  winged  figures,  carrying 
fir-cones  and  religious  emblems,  and  seemingly  in  adoration 
before  the  mystic  tree.  Other  entrances,  formed  by  winged 
lions  and  bulls,  lead  us  into  new  chambers.  In  every  one  of 
them  are  fresh  objects  of  curiosity  and  surprise.  At  length, 
wearied,  we  issue  from  the  buried  edifice  by  a  trench  on  the 
opposite  side  to  that  by  which  we  entered,  and  find  ourselves 
again  upon  the  naked  platform.  We  look  around  in  vain  for 
any  traces  of  the  wonderful  remains  we  have  just  seen,  and 
are  half  inclined  to  believe  that  we  have  dreamed  a  dream,  or 
hav«  listened   to   some  tale  of  Eastern  romance. — Layard, 
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We  have  row  to  pass  to  the  most  magnificent  of  the  Perse- 
politan  buildings — the  Great  Pillared  Halls — which  constitute 
the  glory  of  Arian  architecture,  and  which,  even  in  thair  ruins, 
provoke  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  modern  Europeans, 
familiar  with  all  the  triumphs  of  Western  art,  wiih  Grecian 
temples,  Koman  baths  and  amphitheatres,  Moorish  palaces, 
Turkish  mosques,  and  Christian  cathedrals.  Of  these  pillared 
halls,  the  Pei:sepolitan  platform  supports  two,  shghtly  differing 
in  their  design,  but  presenting  many  points  of  agreement.  They 
bear  the  character  of  an  earlier  and  a  later  building — a  first 
effort  in  the  direction  which  circumstances  compelled  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Persians  to  take,  and  the  final  achievement  of 
their  best  artists  in  this  kind  of  building. 

Nearly  midway  in  the  platform  between  its  northern  and  its 
southern  edges,  and  not  very  far  from  the  boundary  of  the  rocky 
mountain  on  which  the  platform  abuts  towards  the  east,  is  the 
vast  edifice  which  has  been  called  with  good  reason  the  "  Hall 
of  a  Hundred  Columns,"  since  its  roof  was  in  all  probability 
supported  by  that  number  of  pillars.  This  building  consisted 
of  a  single  magnificent  chamber,  with  a  portico,  and  probably 
guard-rooms,  in  front,  of  dimensions  quite  unequalled  upon  the 
platform.  The  portico  was  183  feet  long  by  fifty-two  feet  deep, 
and  was  sustained  by  sixteen  pillars,  about  thirty-five  feet  high, 
arranged  in  two  rows  of  eight.  The  great  chamber  behind  was 
a  square  of  227  feet,  and  had  therefore  an  area  of  about  51,000 
feet.  Over  this  vast  space  were  distributed,  at  equal  distances 
from  one  another,  one  hundred  columns,  each  thirty-five  feet 
high,  arranged  in  ten  rows  of  ten  each,  every  pillar  thus  stand- 
ing at  a  distance  of  nearly  twenty  feet  from  any  other.  The 
four  walls  which  enclosed  this  great  hall  had  a  uniform  thick- 
ness of  ten  and  a  half  feet,  and  were  each  pierced  at  equal 
intervals  by  two  doorways,  the  doorways  being  thus  exactly 
opposite  to  one  another,  and  each  looking  down  an  avenue  of 
columns.  In  the  spaces  of  wall  on  either  side  of  the  door- 
ways, eastward,  westward,  and  southward,  were  three  niches, 
all  square-topped,  and  bearing  the  ornamentation  which  is  uni- 
>j;ersal  in  the  case  of  all  niches,  windows,  and  doorways  in  the 
Persepolitan  ruins.     In  the  northern,  or  front,  wall,  the  niches 
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were  replaced  by  windows,  looking  upon  the  portico,  excepting 
towards  the  angles  of  the  building,  where  niches  were  retained, 
owing  to  a  peculiarity  in  the  plan  of  the  edifice  which  has  now 
to  be  noticed.  The  portico,  instead  of  being,  as  in  every  other 
Persian  instance,  of  the  same  width  with  the  building  which 
it  fronted,  was  forty-four  feet  narrower,  its  antai  projecting 
from  the  front  wall,  not  at  either  extremity,  but  at  the  distance 
of  eleven  feet  from  the  corner.  While  the  porch  was  thus  con- 
tracted so  that  the  pillars  had  to  be  eight  in  each  row  instead 
of  ten,  space  was  left  on  either  side  for  a  narrow  guard-room 
opening  on  to  the  porch,  indications  of  which  are  seen  in  the 
doorways  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  front  wall,  which  are 
ornamented  with  the  usual  figures  of  soldiers  armed  with  spear 
and  shield.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  hall  was,  like  the 
smaller  pillared  chambers  upon  the  platform,  originally  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  a  number  of  lesser  apartments  ;  and 
this  is  certainly  possible :  but  no  trace  remains  of  any  such 
buildings.  The  ornamentation  which  exists  seems  to  show 
that  the  building  was  altogether  of  a  public  character.  Instead 
of  exhibiting  attendants  bringing  articles  for  the  toilet  or  the 
banquet,  it  shows  on  its  doors  the  monarch,  either  engaged  in 
the  act  of  de^itroying  symbolical  monsters,  or  seated  on  his 
throne  under  a  canopy,  with  the  tiara  on  hjis  head,  and  the 
golden  sceptre  in  his  right  hand.  The  throne  representations 
are  of  two  kinds.  On  the  jaiiibs  of  the  great  doors  leading  out 
upon  the  porch,  we  see  in  the  top  compartment  the  monarch 
seated  under  the  canopy,  accompanied  by  five  attendants,  while 
below  him  are  his  guards,  arranged  in  five  rows  of  ten  each, 
some  armed  with  spears  and  shields,  others  with  spears,  short 
swords,  bows  and  quivers.  Thus  the  two  portals  together  ex- 
hibit the  figures  of  two  hundred  Persian  guardsmen  in  attend- 
ance on  the  person  of  the  King.  The  doors  at  the  back  of  the 
building  present  us  with  a  still  more  curious  sculpture.  On 
these  the  throne  appears  elevated  on  a  lofty  platform,  the  Stages 
of  which,  three  in  number,  are  upheld  by  figures  in  different 
costumes,  representing  apparently  the  natives  of  all  the  different 
pro^ances  of  the  empire.  It  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  this 
great  hall  was  intended  especially  for  a  throne-room,  and  that 
in  the  representations  on  these  doorways  we  have  figured  a 
structure  which  actually  existed  under  its  roof — a  platform 
reached  by  steps,  whereon  in  the  great  ceremonies  of  state  the 
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royal  throne  was  placed,  in  order  that  the  monarch  might  be 
distinctly  seen  at  one  imd  the  same  time  by  the  whole  court. 

The  question  of  the  lighting  of  thit;  huge  apartment  presents 
some  difficulties.  On  three  sides,  as  already  observed,  the  hall 
bad  (so  far  as  appears)  no  windows — the  places  where  windows 
might  have  been  expected  to  occur  being  occupied  by  niches. 
The  apparent  openings  are  consequently  reduced  to  some 
fifteen,  viz.,  the  eight  doorways,  and  seven  windows,  which 
looked  out  upon  the  portico  and  were  therefore  overhung  and 
had  a  north  aspect.  It  is  clear  that  sufficient  light  could  not 
have  entered  the  apartment  from  these — the  only  visible — 
apertures.  We  must  therefore  suppose  either  that  the  walls 
above  the  niches  were  pierced  with  windows,  which  is  quite 
possible,  or  else  that  light  was  in  some  way  or  other  admitted 
from  the  roof.  The  latter  is  the  supposition  of  those  most  com- 
petent to  decide.  M.  Flandin  conjectures  that  the  roof  had 
four  apertures  placed  at  the  points  where  the  lines  drawn  from 
the  northern  to  the  southern,  and  those  drawn  from  the  eastern 
to  the  western,  doors  would  intersect  one  another.  He  seems 
to  suppose  that  these  openings  were  wholly  unprotected,  in 
which  case  they  would  have  admitted,  in  a  very  inconvenient 
way,  both  the  sun  and  the  rain.  May  we  not  presume  that,  if 
such  openings  existed,  they  were  guarded  by  louvres  such  as 
have  been  regarded  as  probably  lighting  the  Assyrian  halls  1 

The  portico  of  the  *'  Hall  of  a  Hundred  columns  "  was  flanked 
on  either  side  by  a  colossal  bull,  standing  at  the  inner  angle  of 
the  antcR,  and  thus  in  some  degree  narrowing  the  entrance.  Its 
columns  were  fluted,  and  had  in  every  case  the  complex  capital, 
which  occurs  also  in  the  great  propylasa  and  in  the  Hall  of 
Xerxes.  It  was  built  of  the  same  sort  of  massive  blocks  as  the 
south-eastern  edifice,  or  Ancient  Palace — blocks  often  ten  feet 
square  by  seven  feet  thick,  and  may  be  ascribed  probably  to 
the  same  age  as  that  structure.  Like  that  edifice,  it  is  situated 
somewhat  low  ;  it  has  no  staircase,  and  no  inscription.  We 
may  fairly  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  throne  room,  or  great 
hall  of  audience  of  the  early  king  who  built  the  South-Eastem 
Palace.  — Rawlinson. 
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ASSYRIAN  BATTLE   SCENE. 

O'er  all  the  plain  th'  Assyrian  camp-firea  now 

Blazo  high  ;  and  with  tho  darkness  a  drear  red 

Strangely  comminele.     Like  a  burning  ^ulf, 

Sleeping  till  stirr'd  by  winds  ;  the  heaving  mass 

Of  warriors  at  the  mountain's  foot  appears  ; 

Breast-plates,  and  shields,  and  helms,  and  gonfalons, 

Glow  blood-red  here  and  there  ;  but  doubly  dark 

Elsewhere  the  night.     Now,  toward  the  hUls  all  haste  \ 

If  Medes  alone,  or  with  Assyrians  mixed, 

I  cannot  know  ;  but  rapid  is  the  speed. 

The  light  increases  :  up  the  mountain's  side, 

In  the  red  darkness  faintly  I  discern 

The  slumbering  myriads  ;  and  towards  its  foot 

Onward  they  come  ;  like  billows  of  dark  fire. 

But  farther  off,  in  one  bright  blaze,  the  camp 

Shines  out :  a  countless  multitude  I  see, 

In  flaming  armor  pouring  o'er  the  plain. 

Like  ocean  glittering  neath  the  ruddy  sun, 

The  wide  field  flashes  ;  like  the  ocean's  roar 

Their  clamors  rise. 

Among  the  trees  a  crash 
I  hear, — a  heaving  of  the  branchef>.     Lights 
Are  thickening  near  the  hill.     Ha  !  now  I  see 
They  rend  the  boughs  for  torches.     In  his  hand 
Each  soldier  bears  a  branch  of  blazing  pine. 
They  speed  toward  the  heights  :  they  snake  the  torch : 
They  wave  tho  sword  :  like  miming  flame  they  seem. 
Now  up  the  steep  they  urge.     A  cloud  of  darts 
And  arrows  from  the  Medes  upon  them  pours, — 
A  fiery  cloud ;  and  stones  are  liurled — and  spears  ; — 
Yet  upward  still  they  come.     The  watch-fires  now 
Are  flaming  on  the  hills  :  distinctly  gleams 
The  battle  forth.     Their  torches  they  cast  down ; 
Not  needed  now.     Ha !  by  his  star-like  helm, 
Assyria's  king  appears.     He  shouts  :  he  flies  :  * 

He  points  towards  the  rocks  ; — he  waves  them  on. 
A  warrior  meets  him  :  sword  with  sword  they  fight- 
Arabia's  monarch,  sure. — But  both  are  lost, — 
The  waves  of  fight  roll  o'er  them — 

Meantime,  along  the  sapphire  bridge  of  heaven, 
Far,  far  bevond  the  canopy  of  cloud 
That  mantled  earth,  the  day-god's  lightning  steeds 
Through  the  pure  ether  rapt  his  chanot-wheels. 
Sounding  harmonious  thunder.     To  the  height 
They  had  ascended  ;  and  the  steep  decline 
Half-way  had  measured  ;  yet  tho  nard-fought  field 
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Still  waa  contested  ;  for,  like  men  resolved 

On  that  one  day  to  peril  all  to  come — 

To  die,  perchance,  but  never  to  aiibmit — 

The  Assyrian  captains  strove  ;  and,  with  like  fire, 

Their  soldiers'  hearts  inflamed.     Aid  too  had  come — 

Chariots,  and  horse,  and  foot ;  who,  when  the  scale. 

Charged  with  Assyria's  doom,  was  sinking  fast, 

Twice  had  its  fall  arrested.     Once  again, 

When  seemed  that  utter  ruin  hovered  nigh, 

The  chariot  of  Assyria's  beauteous  queen 

From  rank  to  rank  flew  on  :  and,  as  they  saw, 

The  warriors'  breast,  as  with  new  soul  infused, 

Like  beacons  freshly  kindled,  burst  at  once 

Into  intensest  flame.     Unhelmed,  unarmed, 

Her  ebon  hair  loose  flying  in  the  wind, 

She  raised  aloft  her  arms,  her  voice  uplift. 

And  bade  them  on  to  glory.    As  the  star 

Of  morning,  while  the  sun  yet  sleeps  below, 

And  the  grey  mist  is  on  the  dewy  earth, 

Her  face  was  pale  and  radiant.     Like  a  shape 

From  heaven  descended,  and  to  mortal  harm 

Impassive,  gloriouslv  and  fearlessly 

Through  the  death-laden  air  she  flew  along. 

Her  spirit  fired  the  host  ;  with  deafening  shouts 

Onward  they  bore  ;  and,  for  a  time,  the  Medes 

Compelled,  though  slowly,  backward.    .     — Atherstoks. 
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(B.C.  480.) 

CoNFroENT  therefore  in  their  strength,  and  urged  by  the  com- 
mon necessity  of  invaders  to  push  vigorous  measures,  the 
Persians  were  impatient  for  decision.  Accident  seems  to  have 
made  the  Greeks  at  last  the  assailants ;  and  thus  perhaps  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  greatness  of  their  success.  By  day- 
break, it  is  said,  on  the  twentieth  of  October,  in  the  four 
hundred  and  eightieth  year  before  the  Christian  era,  they  had 
formed  their  fleet  in  order  of  battle.  The  Athenians,  on  the 
right,  were  opposed  to  the  Phoenician  squadron ;  the  Lacedae- 
monians, on  the  left,  to  the  Ionian.  As  the  sun  rose  trumpets 
sounded,  paeans  were  sung,  and  the  Grecian  leaders  endeavored 
by  all  means  to  excite  that  animation  among  their  people  which 
their  own  divided  and  hesitating  counsels  had  so  tended  to 
repress.     A  trireme  galley  returning  from  -^gina,  excluded 
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from  the  Grecian  fleet  by  the  enemy's  line,  and  nevertheleea 
endeavoring  to  pass  was  attacked.  An  Athenian  galley  com- 
manded by  Aminias,  brother  of  the  poet  ^schylus,  advanced 
to  her  rescue  :  others  followed  :  then  the  ^ginetans  moved,  and 
the  battle  soon  became  general. 

The  onset  was  vigorous  on  both  sides.  But  space  did  not 
suffice  for  the  Persians  to  bring  their  whole  fleet  regularly  into 
action,  nor  for  the  Phoenicians,  in  particular,  to  profit  from  the 
superior  swiftness  of  their  galleys  and  skill  of  their  seamen. 
The  Athenians  and  JSginetans  therefore,  after  a  sharp  contest, 
broke  the  part  of  the  Persian  line  first  engaged.  Numbers  of 
galleys,  yet  out  of  action,  pressed  to  its  support.  Among  the 
various  nations  who  composed  the  Persian  fleet,  commanded  in 
chief  by  Peraian  officers  little  versed  in  naval  business,  while 
the  vast  army  which  lined  the  Attic  shore,  with  the  sovereign 
of  the  East  at  its  head  were  witnesses  of  the  scene,  zeal  itself 
contributed  to  disorder.  Damage  and  loss  of  oars,  and  wounds 
in  the  hull  from  the  beaks  of  their  own  galleys,  ensued  ;  while 
the  Athenians  and  --lE^inetans,  forgetting  their  late  enmity,  or 
remembering  it  only  as  an  incentive  to  generous  emulation, 
with  the  most  animated  exertion  preserved  the  steadiest  dis- 
cipline. Shortly  the  soa  itself  became  scarcely  visible  for  the 
quantity  of  wreck  and  floating  bodies.-  Such  is  ihe  strong 
expression  of  the  poet  who  himself  fought  in  the  Athenian 
squadron.  In  the  meantime  the  business  was  easier  to  the 
Lacedaemoniam;  ami  otlier  Greeks  in  the  left  wing.  Some  of 
the  Ionian  officers  exerted  themselves  to  earn  the  favor  of  the 
monarch  whom  they  served  ;  but  others  were  zealously  disposed 
to  the  cause  of  the  confederates.  The  confusion  arising,  thug 
and  variously  otherwise  irt  the  Pei-sian  fleet,  spread  and  rapidly 
became  general  and  extreme.  AU  their  galleys  which  could 
disengage  themselves  fled.  Some  were  taken ;  many  were 
sunk ;  and  numbers  of  the  crews,  inland  men,  unpractised  in 
swimming,  were  drowned.  Among  those  who  perished  were 
very  many  of  high  rank,  who  had  been  forward  to  distinguish 
themselves,  in  this  new  species  of  war,  under  their  monarch's 
eye.  According  to  Herodotus,  Ariabignes,  brother  of  Xerxes, 
and  admiral  of  the  fleet,  was  among  the  killed  ;  but  he  is  not 
mentioned  by  -<:Eschylus.  Forty  Grecian  galleys  are  said  to 
have  been  sunk,  or  otherwise  destroyed  :  but  the  crews  mostly 
saved   themselves  aboard  other  ships,   or  on  the  neighboring 
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friendly  ahore  of  SalainiR.  When  the  rout  wa«  become  total, 
Aristides,  landing  on  Psyttalea  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Athe- 
nians, put  all  the  Persians  there  to  the  sword,  under  the  very 
eye  of  Xerxes,  who,  with  his  immense  army  around  him,  could 
afford  them  no  assistance. 

In  considering  Herodotus's  account  of  this  memorable  sea- 
fight  we  find  not  less  reason  than  on  former  occasions  to  praise 
his  scrupulous  honesty  and  n:  ->desty.  His  narrative  is  doubtful 
and  incomplete,  as  all  faithful  narratives  of  great  battles  must 
be,  unless  some  eye-witness,  very  peculiarly  qualified  by  know- 
ledge and  situation  be  the  relator.  It  is  therefore  matter  of 
regret,  not  indeed  that  ^schylus  was  a  poet,  but  that  prose- 
writing  was  yet  in  his  age  so  little  common  that  his  poetical 
sketch  of  til  is  great  transaction  is  the  most  authoritative,  the 
dearest  and  the  most  consistent  of  any  that  has  passed  to  pos- 
terity. Concerning  a  day  however  so  glorious,  so  singularly 
interesting  to  Gi-eece,  and  particularly  to  Athens,  anecdotes 
would  of  course  abound  and  a  historian,  a  few  years  only 
later,  desirous  to  shine  in  description  rather  than  to  relate  the 
truth,  could  not  have  wanted  materials.  Anecdotes  indeed  of 
particular  circumstances  in  great  battles  may  often  be  authenti- 
cated ;  and  to  those  Herodotus  has  chiefly  confined  himself, 
avoiding  a  detail  of  the  battle  at  large,  with  an  express  decla- 
ration that  he  could  obtain  none  upon  which  he  could  rely. 
Among  his  anecdotes,  one  is  too  remarkable  and  of  too  much 
fame  to  be  omitted.  The  queen  of  Halicarnassus,  afuor  showing 
extraordinary  bravery  during  the  action,  being  among  the  last 
who  fled,  was  closely  pursued  by  the  Athenian  g&Uey  which 
Aminias  commanded.  In  this  extremity,  at  a  loss  for  other 
refuge,  she  suddenly  turned  against  the  nearest  galley  of  the 
Persian  fleet,  which  happened  to  be  that  of  Damasithymus, 
prince  of  Calynda  in  Lycia,  with  whom  she  is  said  to  have  been 
upon  terms  not  of  perfect  friendship  :  and  taking  him  totally 
unprepared  for  such  an  attempt,  the  si^oke  of  the  beak  of  her 
galley  against  the  side  of  his  was  so  violent  and  so  well  aimed 
that  the  vessel  instantly  sunk,  and  the  'Calyndian  prince  and 
his  crew  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy  and  the  waves.  Ami- 
nias, in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  without  means  for  enquiry, 
concluding  from  what  he  had  seen  that  Artemisia's  galley  was 
either  one  of  the  confederate  fleet,  or  one  that  had  deserted  to 
it,  turned  his  pursuit  toward  other  vessels,  and  the  queen  of. 
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HalicarnanHUik  escaped.  According  to  Herodotus,  though  in 
this  instance  wo  may  have  difficulty  to  give  him  entire  credit, 
Xerxes,  from  the  shore  where  he  sat,  saw,  admired,  and  ap- 
plauded the  exploit.  — tMitford. 
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With  hoat  o'erlabor'd  and  the  length  of  way, 

On  Ethan' u  boach  the  bands  of  Israel  lay. 

'Twas  silorce  all,  the  sparkling  sands  along ; 

Save  where  the  locust  trill'd  her  feeble  aong, 

Or  blended  soft  in  drowsy  cadence  fell 

The  wave's  low  whisper,  or  the  canitil's  bell. — 

'Twas  silence  all  !— tne  flocks  for  shelter  fly 

WHiere,  waving  light,  the  acacia  shadows  he  ; 

Or  where,  from  far,  the  flattering  vapors  mak« 

The  noontide  semblance  of  a  misty  lake : 

While  the  mute  swain,  in  careless  safety  spread. 

With  arms  enfolded,  and  dejected  head, 

Dreams  o'er  his  wondrous  call,  his  lineage  high, 

And,  late  reveal'd,  his  children's  destiny. — 

For,  not  in  vain,  in  thraldom's  darkest  hour. 

Had  sped  from  Amram's  sons  the  word  of  power  ; 

Nor  fail'd,  the  dreadful  wiuid,  whose  godlike  sway 

Could  lure  the  locust  from  her  airy  way  t 

With  reptile  war  assail  their  proud  abodes, 

And  mar  the  giant  pomp  of  Egypt's  gods. 

Oh,  helpless  ^ods  !  who  nought  avail'd  to  shiel 

From  fiery  ram  your  Zoau's  Mivour'd  field  ! — 

Oh,  helpless  gcds,  who  saw  the  curdled  blood 

Taint  the  pure  love  of  your  ancient  flood. 

And  four-fold  might  the  wondering  earth  enchain, 

While  Memnon's  orient  harp  was  heard  in  vain  !— 

Such  musings  held  the  tribe,  till  now  the  west 

With  milder  influence  on  their  temples  prest  ; 

And  that  portentous  cloud,  which  all  the  day 

Hung  its  dark  curtain  o'er  their  weary  way, 

(A  cloud  by  day,  a  friendly  flame  by  night,) 

RoU'd  back  its  misty  veil,  and  kindled  into  light  1-^ 

Soft  fell  the  eve  *. — But,  ere  the  day  was  done, 

Tall  waving  banners  streak'd  the  level  sun  ; 

And  iinde  and  dark  along  the  horizon  red,     - 

In  sandy  surge  the  rising  desert  spread. 

"  Mark,  Israel,  mark  !" — On  that  strange  sight  intent^ 

In  breathless  terror,  every  eye  was  bent ; 

And  busy  factions  fast-increasmg  hum, 

And  female  voices  shriek,  "  They  coma  !  they  come  !" 

They  come,  they  come,  in  scintillating  show 
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O'er  the  dark  mass  the  brazen  lances  glow  ; 

And  sandy  clouds  in  countless  shapes  combine, 

As  deepens  or  extends  the  long  tumultuous  line  ; — 

And  fancy's  keener  glance  e'en  now  may  trace 

The  threatening  aspects  of  each  mingled  race : 

For  many  a  coal-black  tribe  and  cany  spear, 

The  hireling  guards  of  Misraim's  throne,  were  there. 

From  distant  Gush  they  troop'd  a  warrior  train, 

Siwah's  green  isle  and  Seunaar's  marly  plain  : 

On  either  wing  their  fiery  coursers  check 

The  parch'd  and  sinewy  sons  of  Amalek  : 

While  close  behind,  inured  to  feast  on  blood, 

Deck'd  in  Behemoth's  spoils,  the  taU  Shangalla  strode. 

'Mid  blazing  helms  and  bucklers  rough  with  gold, 

Saw  ye  how  swift  the  scythed  chariots  roll'd  ? 

Lo,  these  are  they  whoid,  lords  of  Afric's  fates, 

Old  Thebes  hath  pour'd  through  all  her  hundred  gates, 

Mother  of  armies  ! — How  the  emeralds  glow'd, 

Where,  flush'd  with  oower  and  vengeance,  Pharaoh  rode  ! 

Ajid  stoled  in  white,  those  brazen  wheels  before, 

Osiris'  ark  his  swarthy  wizards  bore ; 

And,  still  responsive  to  the  trumpet's  cry. 

The  priestly  sistrum  muraiur'd — Victory  i 

Why  swell  these  shouto  that  rend  the  desert's  gloom  ? 

Whom  come  ye  forth  to  combat  ? — warriors,  whom  ? — 

These  flock  and  herds — this  faint  and  weary  train — 

Red  from  the  scourge  and  recent  from  the  chain  ? — 

God  of  the  poor,  the  poor  and  friendless  save  !  > 

Giver  and  Lord  of  freedom  help  tlie  slave  1 — 

North,  south,  and  west,  the  sandy  whirlwinds  fly. 

The  circling  horns  of  Egypt's  chiv«dry. 

On  earth's  last  margin  throng  the  weeping  train  : 

Their  cloudy  guide  moves  on  : — "  And  must  we  swim  the  main  ?" 

'Mid  the  light  spray  their  snorting  camels  stood, 

Nor  bath'd  a  fetlock  in  the  nauseous  flood — 

He  comes — their  leader  comes  ! — the  man  of  God 

O'er  the  wide  waters  lifts  his  mighty  rod, 

And  onward  treads. — The  circling  waves  retreat. 

In  hoarse  deep  murmur,  from  his  holy  feet ; 

And  the  chased  surges,  inly  roaring,  show 

The  hard  wet  sand  and  coral  hills  below. 

With  limbs  that  falter,  and  with  hearts  that  f  '.v 
Down,  down  they  pass  —a  steep  and  slippery  deli- 
Around  them  rise,  in  pristine  chaos  hurl'd, 
The  ancient  rocks,  the  secrets  of  the  world  ; 
And  flowers  that  blush  beneath  the  ocean  green. 
And  caves,  the  sea-calves'  low-roof 'd  haunt,  are  seen. 
Down,  safely  down  the  narrow  pass  they  tread ; 
The  beetling  watei  s  storm  above  their  head  : 
While  far  belriui  retires  the  sinking  day. 
And  fades  on  Edom's  hills  its  latest  ray. 
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Yet  not  from  Israel  fled  the  friendly  light, 
Or  dark  to  them,  or  cheerless  came  the  night. 
Still  in  their  van,  along  that  dreadful  road. 
Blazed  broad  and  fierce  the  brandish'd  torch  of  God, 
Its  meteor  glare  a  tenfold  lustre  gave, 
On  the  long  mirror  of  the  rosy  wave. 
While  its  blest  beams  a  sunlike  heat  supply, 
Warm  every  cheek,  and  dance  in  every  eye — 
To  them  alone — for  Misraim's  wizard  train 
Invoked  for  light  their  monster-gods  in  vain 
Clouds  heap'd  on  clouds  their  struggling  sight  confine, 
And  tenfold  darkness  broods  above  their  line, 
Yet  on  they  fare,  by  reckless  vengeance  led, 
And  range  unconscious  through  the  ocean's  bed; 
Till  midway  now — that  strange  and  fiery  form 
Show'dhis  dread  visage  lightening  through  the  storm; 
With  withering  splendor  blasted  all  their  might, 
And  broke  their  chariot-wheels,  and  marr'd  their  coursers*  flight. 
"Fly,  Misraioi,  fly  !" — The  ravenous  floods  they  see, 
And,  fiercer  than  the  floods,  the  Deity. 
"  Fly,  Misraim,  fly  !" — From  Edom's  coral  strand  • 

Again  the  prophet  stretch 'd  his  dreadful  wand  : — 
With  one  wild  crash  the  thundering  waters  sweep. 
And  all  is  waves— a  dark  and  lonely  deep — 
Yet  o'er  those  lonely  waves  such  murmurs  past, 
As  mortal  wailing  swell' d  the  nightly  blast; 
And  strange  and  sad  the  whispering  breezes  bore      •  , 

The  groans  of  Egypt  to  Arabia's  shore. 

Oh  !  welcome  came  the  mom,  where  Israel  stood 
In  trustless  wonder  by  the  avenging  flood  ! 
Oh  !  welcome  came  the  cheerful  mom,  to  show 
The  drifted  wreck  of  Zoan's  pride  below ; 
The  mangled  limbs  of  men — the  broken  car — 
A.  few  sad  relics  of  a  nation's  war  ; 
Alas,  how  few  ! — Then,  soft  as  Elim's  well. 
The  precious  tears  of  new-born  freedom  fell. 
And  he,  whose  hardened  heart  alike  had  borne 
The  house  of  bondage  and  the  oppressor's  scorn, 
The  stubborn  salve,  by  hope's  new  beams  subdued. 
In  faltering  accents  sobb'd  his  gratitude —  * 

Till,  kindling  into  warmer  zeal,  aroimd 
The  virgin  timbrel  waked  its  silver  sound  : 
And  in  fierce  joy,  no  more  by  doubt  supprest, 
The  struggling  spirit  throbb'd  in  Miriam  s  breast.  \ 
She,  with  bare  arms,  and  fixing  on  the  sky 
The  dark  transparence  of  her  lucid  eye, 
Pour'd  on  the  winds  of  heaven  her  wild  sweet  harmony. 

"  Where  now,"  she  sang,  •'  the  tall  Egyptian  spear  T 
On's  sun-like  shield,  and  Zion's  chariot,  where  ! 
Above  their  ranks  the  whelming  wat-ers  spread. 
Shout,  Israel,  for  the  Lord  hath  triumphal  1" 
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And  every  pause  between  as  Miriam  sang, 
From  tribe  to  tribe  the  martial  thunder  ranc, 
And  loud  and  far  their  stormy  chorus  spread, — 
•'  Shout,  Israel,  for  the  Lord  hath  t.riumphfid  !" 


— H«BBB«" 


SONG  OF  PKAISE. 

JocJubed,  All  is  lost. 

Miriam.  But  what  suspends  their  progress  ?  Something  stays  them; 
SioAv,  and  more  slow,  their  lagging  motion  seems 
Their  chariot  wheels  drive  heavily  along 
They  stop  ;  they're  moveless.     Noav,  0  extasy  ! 
The  refluent  waters  haste  to  meet  again  ! 
They  close  above  their  heads  !  Egypt,  ingulph'd. 
Is  lost  to  sight ! — the  rider  and  his  horse 
Together  sink — they  sink— they  rise  no  more. 

Jochebed.  Can  this  be  realiz'd  ? 

Miriam'  It  can,  it  will. 
Tis  great ;  but  great  is  He  whose  will  controls  it. 
Methinks  I  hear  the  shouts  of  victory, 
I  hear  triumphant  Moses'  grateful  song  I 
Thou  art  our  strength,  0  Lord  1  the  work  is  thine, 
Thine  is  the  power,  and  thine  l)e  all  the  praise  ; 
Pharaoh  is  ^^nk — his  chariots  and  his  host 
Plung'd  in  the  dark  abyss  !  As  lead  they  sank. 
To  save  the  favor'd  sons  of  Jacob's  race, 
The  flood,  no  longer  liquid,  stood  congeal'd. 
The  crystal  wall  htood  lirm,  as  Israel  pass'd  :  ' 

When  Egypt  came,  the  crystal  wall  dissolv'd. 
Thou  d'dst  stretch  forth  Thy  hand,  and  Moses  pass'd  ; 
Thou  didst  stretch  forth  Thy  hand,  and  Pharaoh  sank. 
Lord  !  who  among  the  Gods  is  like  to  Thee  ? 
Fearful  in  praises,  wonderful  in  power, 
Glorious  in  holiness  !  thou  great  I  am  ! 
What  mighty  marvels  Thy  right  hand  has  wrought  1 
Thy  hand  pre-eminent  !  Thou  art  my  God  ! 
And  All  I  have  is  Thine  !  My  father's  God  ! 
Thy  name  1  will  exalt ;  'tis  Thou  hast  conquer'd. 
See  Pharaoh's  captains  perish  with  his  host  t 
The  horso  and  rider  meet  one  common  fate. 
The  depths  have  cover'd  them  :  they  sink  together. 
Vainly  they  boasted — "  Though  the  slaves  escape, 
Yet  wo  will  follow  them,  o'ertake,  and  crush  them." 


y.;.v.- 
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HYMN  OF  THE  HEBREW  MMD. 

When  Israel,  of  the  Lord  beloxfi^, 

Out  from  the  land  of  bondage  came^ 
Her  fathers'  God  before  her  moved, 

An  awful  guide^  in  amoke  and  flame» 
By  day,  along  the  astmiiahed  lands, 

The  cloudy  pjlly  ^lidgd  slow  ; 
By  night  Arabia  s  crmuoQed  sands 

Returned  the  fiery  oblttmn'a  glow. 

i 

Then  rose  the  choral '      in  of  praise, 

And  trump  and  tijpLi-,di  answered  keen  ; 
And  Zion's  aaughters  poured  their  lays, 

With  priest's  and  warrior's  voice  between. 
No  poi;ie1atH  now  our  foes  amaze, 

Forgakien  Idrael  wanders  lone : 
Our  fathers  would  not  know  Thy  ways, 

And  Thou  hast  left  them  to  wheir  own. 


But, — present  still,  though  now  u^ees  I — 

When  brightly  shines  the  prosperous  day 
Be  thoughts  of  Thee  a  cloudy  screen 

To  temper  the  deceitful  ray. 
And,  O  1  when  stoops  on  Judah's  path 

In  shade  and  storm  the  frequeut  night. 
Be  Thou,  long  suflFering,  slow  to  ivrath, 

A  burning  and  a  shining  light ! 

Our  harps  we  left  by  BabeVs  stcsams, 

The  tyrant's  jest,  the  (^ntil^'s  scorn  ; 
No  censer  round  our  altar  beams, 

AnA  mute  are  timbrel,  harp,  and  horn. 
But  Thou  hast  said,  The  blood  of  goat, 

The  flesh  of  rams,  I  will  not  prize  ; 
A  contrite  heart,  a  humble  thought, 

Arelnine  accepted  sacrifice. 


Scott. 


PALESTINE,  THE  LAND  OF  RUINS. 

This  is  the  most  convenient  place  for  noticing  a  peculiarity  of 
the  present  aspect  of  Palestine,  which,  though  not,  properly 
Bpeaking,  a  physical  feature,  is  so  closely  connected  both  with 
M  outward  imagery  and  with  its  general  situation,  that  it 
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cannot  be  omitted.  Above  all  other  countries  in  the  world,  it 
is  a  Land  of  Ruins.  It  is  not  that  the  particular  ruins  are  on 
a  scale  equal  to  those  of  Greece  and  Italy,  still  less  to  those  of 
Egypt.  But  there  is  no  country  in  which  *-hey  are  so  numerous, 
none  in  which  they  bear  so  large  a  proportion  to  the  villages 
and  towns  still  in  existence.  In  Judaea  it  is  hardly  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  whilst  for  miles  and  miles  there  is  no 
appearance  of  present  life  or  habitation,  except  the  occasional 
goat-herd  on  the  hill-side,  or  gathering  of  women  at  the  wells, 
there  is  yet  hardly  a  hill-top  of  the  many  within  sight  which  is 
not  covered  by  the  vestiges  of  some  fortress  or  city  of  former 
ages.  Sometimes  they  are  fragments  of  ancient  walls,  some- 
times mere  foundations  and  piles  of  stone,  but  always  enough 
to  indicate  signs  of  human  habitation  and  civilisation.  Such  is 
the  case  in  Western  Palestine.  In  Eastern  Palestine,  and  still 
more  if  we  include  the  Haur^n  and  the  Lebanon,  the  same 
picture  is  continued  although  under  a  somewhat  diflferent 
aspect.  Here  the  ancient  cities  remain,  in  like  manner 
deserted,  ruined  but  standing ;  not  mere  masses  and  heaps  of 
stones,  but  towns  and  houses,  in  amount  and  in  a  state  of 
preservation  which  have  no  parallel  except  in  the  cities  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  buried  under  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius.  Not  even  in  Rome  or  Athens,  hardly  in  Egyptian 
Thebes,  can  ancient  buildings  be  found  in  such  magnitude  and 
such  profusion  as  at  Baalbec,  Jerash,  Amm^n,  and  Palmyra. 
No  where  else,  it  is  said,  can  all  the  details  of  Roman  domestic 
architecture  be  seen  so  clearly  as  in  the  hundreds  of  deserted 
villages  which  stand  on  the  red  desert  of  the  Haur^n.  This 
difference  between  the  ruins  of  the  two  regions  of  Palestine 
arises  no  doubt  from  the  circumstance,  that,  whereas  Eastern 
Syria  has  been  for  the  last  four  hundred  years  entirely,  for  the 
last  fifteen  hundred  years  nearly,  deserted  by  civilised,  almost 
by  barbarian,  man,  Western  Palestine  has  always  been  the 
resort  of  a  population  which,  however  rude  and  scanty,  has 
been  sufficiently  numerous  and  energetic  to  destroy  and  to 
appropriate  edifices  which  in  the  less  frequented  parts  beyond 
the  Jordan  have  escaped  through  neglect  and  isolation. 

But  the  general  fact  of  the  ruins  of  Palestine,  whether  erect 
or  fallen,  remains  common  to  the  whole  country  ;  deepens  and 
confirms,  if  it  does  not  create,  the  impression  of  age  and  decay 
which  belongs  to  almost  every  view  oi  Palestine,  and  invests  it 
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with  an  appearance  which  can  be  called  by  no  other  name  than 
venerable.  Moreover,  it  carries  us  deep  into  the  historical 
[peculiarities  of  the  country.  The  ruins  we  now  see  are  of  the 
most  diverse  ages ;  Saracenic,  Crusading,  Koman,  Grecian, 
Jewish,  extending  perhaps  even  to  the  old  Canaanitish  remains, 
before  the  arrival  of  Joshua.  This  variety,  this  accumulation 
of  destruction,  is  the  natural  result  of  the  position  which  has 
made  Palestine  for  so  many  ages  the  thoroughfare  and  prize  of 
the  world.  And  although  we  now  see  this  aspect  brought  out 
in  a  fuller  light  than  ever  before,  yet,  as  far  back  as  the  history 
and  language  of  Palestine  reach,  it  was  familiar  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  In  the  rich  local  vocabulary  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  the  words  for  sites  of  ruined  cities  occupy 
a  remarkable  place.  Four  separate  designations  are  used  for 
the  several  stages  of  decay  or  of  destruction,  which  were  to  be 
seen  even  during  the  first  vigour  of  the  Israelite  conquest  and 
monarchy.  There  was  the  rude  "cairn,". or  pile  of  stones, 
roughly  rolled  together.  There  was  the  mound  or  heap  of 
ruin,  which,  like  the  Monte  Testaccio  at  Rome,  was  composed 
of  the  rubbish  and  d6bris  of  a  fallen  city.  There  were  the 
forsaken  villages,  such  as  those  in  the  Hur&n,  when  "the 
cities  were  wasted  without  inhabitant  and  the  houses  without 
man," — "  forsaken,  and  not  a  man  to  dwell  therein."  There 
are  lastly  true  ruins,  such  as  those  to  which  we  give  the  name 
— ^buildings  standing,  yet  shattered,  like  those  of  Baalbec  or 
Palmyra.  — ^A.  P.  St^inley. 


THE  DEATH  OF  MOSES. 

Led  by  his  God,  on  Pisgah's  height, 
The  pilgrim-prophet  stood — 

When  first  fair  Canaan  blessed  his  sight} 
And  Jordan's  crystal  flood. 

Behind  him  lay  the  desert  ground 

His  weary  feet  had  trod  ; 
While  Israel's  host  had  camped  around, 

Still  guarded  by  their  God. 

With  joy  the  aged  Moses  smiled 

On  all  his  wanderings  past, 
While  thus  he  poured  his  accents- mild 

Upon  the  mountain-blast : 
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*'  I  see  them  all  before  me  now — 
The  city  and  the  plain, 
From  where  bright  Jordan's  waters  flow, 
To  yonder  boundless  main. 

'*  Oh  1  there  the  lovely  promised  land 
With  milk  and  honey  flows  ; 
Now,  now  my  weary  murmuring  band 
Shall  And  their  sweet  repose. 

'*  There  groves  of  palm  and  myrtle  spread 
O'er  valleys  fair  and  wide  ; 
The  lofty  cedar  rears  its  head 
On  every  mountain-side. 

**  For  them  the  rose  of  Sharon  flings 
Her  fragrance  on  the  ^ale  ; 
And  there  the  golden  lily  springs, — 
The  lily  of  the  vale. 

' '  Amid  the  olive's  fruitful  bo^ghH 
Is  heard  the  song  of  love. 
For  there  doth  build  and  breathe  her  vowa 
The  gende  turtle-dove. 

*'  For  them  shall  bloom  the  clustering  vine, 
The  fig-tree  shed  her  flowers, 
The  citron's  golden  treasures  shine 
From  out  her  greenest  bowers. 

•*  For  them,  for  them,  but  not  for  me — 
Their  fruits  I  may  not  eat ; 
Not  Jorcjan's  stream,  nor  yon  bright  sea. 
Shall  lave  my  pilgrim  feet. 

•♦  'Tis  well,  'tis  well,  my  task  is  done. 
Since  Israel's  sons  are  blest : 
Father,  receive  thy  dying  one 
To  thine  eternal  rest ! " 


Alone  he  bade  the  world  farewell. 

To  God  his  spirit  fled. 
Now,  to  your  tents,  0  Israel, 

And  mourn  your  prophet  dead ! 


— Jessie  G.  M'Cartkf,. 
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SOCRATES. 

(B.C.  *468.-~399.) 

Authors  describe  the  private  life  and  habits  of  Socrates,  his 
contented  poverty,  justice,  temperance,  in  the  largest  sense  of 
the  word,  and  self-sulSicing  independence  of  character.  On 
most  of  these  points,  too,  Aristophanes  and  the  other  comic 
writers,  so  far  as  their  testimony  counts  for  anything,  appear 
as  confirmatory  witnesses ;  for  they  abound  in  jests  on  the 
coarse  fare,  shabby  and  scanty  clothing,  bare  feet  and  pale  face, 
poor  and  joyless  life  of  Socrates,  Of  the  circumstances  of  his 
life  we  are  almost  totally  ignorant.  He  served  as  an  hoplite  in 
Potidsea,  at  Delium,  and  Amphipolis,  with  credit,  apparently, 
in  all,  though  exaggerated  encomiums  on  the  part  of  his  friends 
provoked  an  equally  exaggerated  scepticism  on  the  part  of 
Athenaeus  and  others.  He  seems  never  to  have  filled  any  politi- 
cal office  until  the  year  B.C.  406,  in  which  the  battle  of  Arginusse 
occurred,  in  which  year  he  was  member  of  the  Senate  of  Five 
Hundred,  and  one  of  the  prytanes  of  that  memorable  day,  when 
the  proposition  of  Kallixenus  against  the  six  generals  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  public  assembly.  That  during  his  long  life  he 
strictly  obeyed  the  laws,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  none  of  his 
numerous  enemies  ever  arraigned  him  before  a  court  of  justice ; 
that  he  discharged  all  the  duties  of  an  upright  man,  and  a  brave 
as  well  as  a  pious  citizen,  may  also  be  confidently  asserted. 
His  friends  lay  especial  stress  upon  his  piety,  that  is,  upon  his 
exact  discharge  of  all  the  religious  duties  considered  as  Incum- 
bent upon  an  Athenian. 

At  what  time  Socrates  relinquished  his  profession  as  a  statuary 
we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  certain  .that  all  the  middle  and  later 
part  of  his  life,  at  least,  was  devoted  exclusively  to  the  self-im- 
posed task  of  teaching,  excluding  all  other  business,  public  or 
private,  and  to  the  neglect  of  all  means  of  foflune.  We  can" 
hardly  avoid  speaking  of  him  as  a  teacher,  though  he  himself 
disclaimed  the  appellation ;  his  practice  was  ip  talk,  or  converse, 
or  "  to  prattle  without  end,"  if  we  translate  the  derisory  word 
by  which  the  enemies  of  philosophy  described  dialectic  con- 
versation. Early  in  the  morning  he  frequented  the  public 
walks,  the  gymnasia  for  bodily  training,  and  the  schools  where 
youths  were  receiving  instruction,     He  was  to  be  seen  in  tha 
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market-place  at  the  time  when  it  was  most  crowded,  among  the 
the  booths  and  tables  where  goods  were  exposed  for  sale.  Hia 
whole  day  was  usually  spent  in  this  manner.  He  talked  with 
any  one,  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor,  who  sought  to  address 
him,  and  in  the  hearing  of  all  who  chose  to  stand  by.  Not 
only  he  never  either  asked  or  received  any  reward,  but  he  made 
no  distinction  of  persons,  never  withheld  his  conversation  from 
any  one)  and  talked  upon  the  same  general  topics  to  all. 

This  extreme  publicity  of  life  and  conversation  was  one, 
among  the  characteristics  of  Socrates,  distinguishing  him  from 
all  teachers,  both  before  an&  after  him.  Next  was  his  persua- 
sion of  a  special  religious  mission,  restraints,  impulses,  and  com- 
munications sent  to  him  by  the  gods.  Taking  the  belief  in 
such  natural  intervention  generally,  it  was,  indeed,  no  way 
peculiar  to  Socrates  ;  it  was  that  ordinary  faith  of  the  ancient 
world,  in  so  much  that  the  attempts  to  resolve  phenomena  into 
general  laws  were  looked  upon  with  a  certain  disapprobation, 
as  indirectly  setting  it  aside.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  hear, 
even  from  his  childhood,  a  divine  voice,  interfering  at  moments 
when  he  was  about  to  act,  in  the  way  of  restraint,  but  never 
in  the  way  of  instigation.  Such  prohibitory  warning  was  wont 
to  come  upon  him  very  frequently,  not  merely  on  great,  but 
even  on  small,  occasions,  intercepting  what  he  was  about  to  do 
or  to  sayo  Though  later  writers  speak  of  this  as  the  demon  or 
genius  of  Socrates,  he  himself  does  not  personify  it,  but  treats 
it  merely  as  "  a  divine  sign,  a  prophetic  or  supernatural  voice." 
He  W9^  accustomed  not  only  to  obey  it  implicitly,  but  to  speak 
of  it  publicly  and  familla,rly  to  others,  so  that  the  fact  was  well 
known  both  to  his  friends  and  his  enemies.  It  had  always  for 
bidden  him  to  enter  upon  public  life ;  it  forbade  him,  while  the 
indictment  was  hanging  over  him,  to  take  any  thought  for  a 
prepared  defence ;  and  so  completely  did  he  march  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  this  bridle  in  his  mouth,  that  when  he  felt  no 
check,  he  assumed  that  the  turning  he  was  a])out  to  take  was 
the  right  one.  Though  his  persuasion  on  the  subject  was  per- 
fectly sincere,  and  his  obedience  constant,  yet  he  never  dwelt 
upon  it  himself  as  anything  grand  or  awful,  or  entitling  him  to 
peculiar  deference,  but  spoke  of  it  often  in  his  peculiar  strain 
of  familiar  playfulness. 

Such  was  the  demon  or  genius  of  Socrates,  as  described  by 
liimself,  and  as  conceived  in  the  genuiao  Platonic  dialogues— a 
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voice  always  prohibitory,  and  bearing  exclusively  on  his  own 
personal  conduct.  That  which  Plutarch,  and  other  admirers 
of  Socrates,  conceived  as  a  demon,  or  intermediate  being 
between  gods  and  men,  was  looked  upon  by  the  fathers  of  the 
Christian  Church  as  a  devil,  by  Le  Glerc  as  one  of  the  fallen 
angels,  by  some  other  modern  commentators  as  mere  ironical 
phraseology  on  the  part  of  Socrates  himself.  Without  presum- 
ing to  determine  the  question  raised  in  the  former  hypothesis, 
I  believe  the  last  to  be  untrue,  and  that  the  conviction  of 
Socrates  on  the  point  was  quite  sincere.  But  though  this  pecu- 
liar form  of  inspiration  belonged  exclusively  to  him,  there  were 
also  other  ways  in  which  he  believed  himself  to  have  received 
the  special  mandates  of  the  gods ;  not  simply  checking  him, 
but  spurring  him  on,  directing  and  peremptorily  exacting  from 
him  a  posi  ve  course  of  proceeding.  Such  distinct  mission  had 
been  imposed  upon  him  by  dreams,  by  oracular  intimations,  and 
by  every  other  means  which  the  gods  employed  for  signifying 
their  special  will. 

To  hear  of  any  man,  especially  of  so  illustrious  a  man,  being 
condemned  to  death  on  such  accusations  as  those  of  heresy  and 
alleged  corruption  of  youth,  inspires,  at  the  present  day,  a  senti- 
ment of  indignant  reprobatfon,  the  force  of  which  I  have  no 
desire  to  enfeeble.  The  fact  stands  eternally  recorded  as  one 
among  the  thousand  misdeeds  of  intolerance,  religious  and 
political.  But  since,  amid  this  catalogue,  each  item  has  its  own 
peculiar  character,  grave  or  light,  we  are  bound  to  consider  at 
what  point  of  the  cjcale  the  condemnation  of  Socrates  is  to  be 
placed,  and  what  inference  it  justifies  in  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  Athenians.  If  we  examine  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
we  will  find  them  all  extenuating,  and  so  powerful,  indeed,  as  to 
reduce  such  inferences  to  their  minimum,  consistent  with  the 
general  class  to  which  the  inference  belongs.  Though  the  mis- 
chievous principle  of  intolerance  cannot  be  denied,  yet  ail  the 
circumstances  show  that  principle  was  neither  irritable  nor  pre- 
dominant in  the  Athenian  bosom, — that  even  a  large  body  of 
collateral  antipathies  did  not  readily  call  it  forth  against  any 
individual, — that  the  more  liberal  and  generous  dispositions, 
which  deadened  its  malignity,  were  of  steady  efficacy,  not  easily 
overborne ;  and  that  the  condemnation  ought  to  count  as  one 
of  the  least  gloomy  items  in  an  essentially  gloomy  catalogue. 

—  GFvOTE, 
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Astronomers  have  been  revealing  so  many  wonders  in  the 
vast  globe  which  rules  the  planetary  scheme,  that  we  cannot 
yet  hope  to  see  the  slartling  results  of  their  researches  co- 
ordinated into  a  consistent  whole.  On  every  hand  new  marvels 
are  being  brought*  to  light.  At  one  time  Mr.  Lockyer  sur- 
prises us  by  exhibiting  the  velocities  with  which  the'  solar 
storms  rage  across  the  blazing  surface  of  our  luminary.  At 
another,  the  energetic  astronomer  who  presides  at  the  Roman 
Observatory  telis  us  of  water  within  the  fierce  tumult  of  the 
'qIat  spots.  The  Kew  observers  track  the  strange  influences 
of  the  planets  on  the  solar  atmosphere,  watching  not  only  the 
great  tide  of  spots  which  sweeps  in  the  ten-year  period  over 
the  solai'  storm-zones,  and  then  leaves  our  sun  clear  from 
speck  or  stain,  but  also  the  ripples  of  spot-formation  which 
come  in  shorter  periods,  and  seem  inextricably  blended  to 
ordinary  observers  with  the  great  periodic  distutbances. 
Lastly,  Lockyer,  Huggins,  Zollner,  and  Secchi  describe  the 
magic  changes  of  forms  which  pass  over  tongues  of  flame,  pro- 
jecting thousands  of  miles  from  the  solar  surface.  We  have 
before  us  as  we  write,  a  series  of  colored  prominence-pictures 
taken  by  Dr.  Zollner,  th«  eminent  photometrician.  It  is 
impossible  to  contemplate  these  strange  figures  without  a  sense 
of  the  magnificence  of  the  problem  which  the  sun  presents  to 
astronomers.  Here  are  vast  entities — flames,  if  we  will,  but 
flames  unlike  all  those  with  which  we  are  familiar.  And  these 
vast  tongues  of  fire  assume  forms  which  speak  to  us  at  once  of 
the  action  of  forces  of  the  utmost  violence  and  intensity.  The 
very  aspect  of  these  objects  at  once  teaches  this,  but  it  is  the 
rapid  changes  of  place  and  of  figure,  to  which  the  spots  are 
subjected,  that  are  most  significant  on  this  poiut.  Here  is  a 
vast  cone-shaped  flame,  with  a  mushroom-shaped  head  of  enor- 
mous proportions,  the  whole  object  standing  16,000  or  17,000 
miles  from  the  sun's  surface.  In  the  cone-figure  we  see  the 
uprush  of  the  lately  imprisoned  gases,  in  the  outspreading  head, 
the  sudden  diminution  of  pressure  as  these  gases  reach  the 
rarer  upper  atmosphere.  But  turn  from  this  object  to  a  series 
gf  six  pictures  placed  beside  it,  and  we  see  the  solar  forces  in 
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action.  First,  there  is  a  vast  flame,  some  18,000  miles  high, 
bowed  towards  the  right,  as  though  some  fierce  wind  were 
blowing  upon  it.  It  extends  in  this  direction  some  four  or  five 
thousand  miles.  The  next  picture  represents  the  same  object 
ten  minutes  later.  The  figure  of  the  prominence  has  wholly 
changed.  It  is  now  a  globe  shaped  mass,  standing  on  a  narrow 
stalk  of  light  above  a  row  of  flame-hillocks.  It  is  bowed  to- 
wards tile  left,  so  that  in  those  short  minutes  the  whole  mass 
of  the  flame  has  swept  thousands  of  miles  away  from  its  former 
position.  Only  two  minutes  later,  and  again  a  complete 
change  of  appearance.  The  stalk  and  flam^-hillocks  have 
vanished,  and  the  globe-shaped  mass  has  become  elongated. 
Three  minutes  later,  the  shape  of  the  prominence  has  altered 
so  completely  that  one  can  hardly  recognize  it  for  the  same. 
The  stalk  is  again  visible,  but  the  upper  mass  is  bowed  down 
on  the  right  so  that  the  whole  figure  resembles  a  gigantic  A,  with- 
out the  crow-bar,  and  with  the  down  stroke  abnormally  thick. 
This  great  A  is  some  twenty  thousand  miles  in  height,  and  the 
whole  mass  of  our  earth  might  be  bowled  between  its  legs 
without  touching  them !  Four  minutes  pass,  and  again  the 
figure  has  changed.  The  flame-hillocks  reappear,  the  down- 
stroke  of  the  A  begins  to  raise  itself  from  .the  sun's  surface. 
Lastly,  after  yet  another  interval  of  four  minutes,  the  figure  of 
the  prominence  has  lost  all  resemblance  to  an  A.,  and  may 
now  be  likened  to  a  camel's  head  looking  towards  the  right. 
The  whole  series  of  changes  has  occupied  but  twenty-three 
minutes,  yet  the  flame  exceeded  our  earth  in  volume  ten-fold 
at  the  least.  But  Mr.  Lockyer  has  recorded  an  instance  of  a 
yet  more  marvellous  nature.  A  vast  prominence  extending 
seventy  or  eighty  thousand  miles  from  the  sun's  surface 
vanished  altogether  in  ten  minutes.  The  very  way  in  which 
ZoUner's  drawings  were  taken  savors  of  the  marvellous.  "We 
have  spoken  of  them  as  colored.  They  are  ruby-red,  and  so 
the  prominences  appeared  to  the  astronomer.  The  real  light 
of  the  prominences  is  not  ruby-red,  however,  but  rose-colored, 
with  faint  indications  of  pink,  of  even  bluish  tints.  The  fact 
is,  that,  by  the  new  method  of  observation,  the  image  of  a  pro- 
minence was  formed  by  only  a  certain  part  of  its  light.  We 
may  say  that  out  of  the  several  colored  images  of  the  same 
prominence  the  astronomer  selects  one  only  for  examination. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  worth  consideration,  as  it  involves 
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the  essence  of  tlie  method  by  which  the  prominences  are  seen 
at  all.  When  we  analyze  light  with  a  simple  prism  as  Newton 
did,  we  get  ftistead  of  a  round  spot  of  white — that  is,  mixed 
light — a  row  of  overlapping  spots  of  different  color.  It  was  only 
when,  instead  of  a  round  spot,  a  fine  line  of  white  light  was 
analyzed,  that  one  could  detect  the  absence  of  images  of  this 
line  along  certain  parts  of  the  rainbow-colored  streak — in  other 
words,  it  was  thus  only  that  the  dark  lines  of  the  spectrum 
could  be  seen.  And  it  was  to  see  these  lines  more  clearly  that 
the  slit  of  the  spectroscope  was  made  so  narrow  and  the  rain- 
bow-spectrum made  so  long  by  spectroscopists.  But  the 
observers  of  the  prominences  go  back  to  the  old  method.  If 
they  use  a  narrow  fslit,  a  narrow  strip  of  the  prominence  would 
{done  form  its  spectrum,  which  would  consist  of  a  few  bright 
lines.  But  by  having  a  wide  slit  the  whole  prominence  form 
its  spectrum,  which  consists  of  a  few  bright  pictures  of  the 
prominences.  There  is  a  green  picture  corresponding  to  the 
bright  spectral  line  called  F,  a  red  picture  corresponding  to  the 
bright  spectral  line  called  C,  and  ao  on.  If  the  whole  set  of 
pictures  were  formed  at  once  we  could  see  none  of  them,  for 
there  would  be  side  by  side  with  them  the  blazing  solar 
spectrum  which  would  obliterate  them  altogether  just  as  in 
ordinary  telescopic  observation  the  bright  sun  light  blots  out 
the  prominences  from  view.  But  if  the  observer  uses  such  a 
battery  of  prisms  that  the  solar  spectrum  would  be  very  long 
indeed,  and  if  he  admits  to  view  only  that  part  of  the  spectrum 
opposite  which  one  of  the  prominence-images  exists,  he  can 
then  see  that  image  quite  distinctly  for  the  neighboring  part  of 
the  solar  spectrum  is  so  reduced  in  splendor  that  it  no  longer 
obliterates  the  prominence  figure.  In  this  way,  then,  the 
observer  selects  one  or  other  of  the  pictures  of  a  prominence, 
either  the  red  or  the  green  picture,  to  examine.  And  strangely 
enough,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  two  pictures  are 
alike.  Rather  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  are  diflferent, 
though  we  have  not  space  here  either  to  indicate  reasons  for 
believing  this,  or  to  explain  the  significance  of  the  .circumstance 
should  it  eventually  be  established. 

It  seems  to  us  that  when  we  consider  the  real  dimensions  of 
the  solar  globe,  we  appreciate  more  fully  the  wonderful  nature 
of  those  processes  of  action  indicated  by  recent  researches, 
than  when  we  regard  these  without  direct  reference  to  the  sun'.s 
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magnitude.  How  many  of  us  really  appreciate  the  enormous 
volume  of  the  suni  We  read  certain  figures  in  books  of 
astronomy,  but  do  we  grasp  their  full  significance  1 

— London  Spectator, 


THE  ELEPHANT. 

The  African  elephant  is  not  only  entirely  different  from  the 
In(^an  g£fifiifis"in  his  habits,  but  he  also  differs  in  form. 

There  are  three  diatinguj^j^lnnr  ggjMi]jajjjjies.  The  back  of 
the  African  elephant  is  concave,  that  of  the  Indian  is  convex ; 
the  ear  of  the  African  is  enormous,  entirely  covering  the  shoulder 
when  thrown  back,  while  the  ear  of  tlie  Indian  variety  is  cnm- 
)arativelv  small.  The  head  of  the  African  has  a  convex  front, 
ietop  of  the  skull  sloping  back  at  a  rapid  inclination,  while 
the  head  of  the  Indian  elephant  exposes  a  flat~gQi1ace  a  little 
above  the  trunk.  The  ay^j^jgigd^e  of  the  African  elephant  is 
larger  than  those  of  Ceylon,  although  I  have  occasionally  shot 
monster  rogues  in  the  latter  cpuntry^  equal  to  anyiliing  that  I 
Have  seen  in  Africa.  The  average  height  of  female  elephants 
in  Ceylon  is  about  7  ft.  10  in.  at  the  shouldfr,  and  that  of  the 
males  is  about  9  ft. ;  but  the  usual  height  of  the  African  variety 
ll  have  found,  by  actual  measurement  of  females,  to  he  9  ft., 
[while  that  of  the  bulls  is  iTTTt.  6  in.  Thus  the  femaUs  of  the 
[African  are  equal  to  the  males  of  Ceylon.  ,/L.-—       " 

They  also  differ  materially  in  their  habits.  In  Ceylon,  the 
[elephant  seeks  the  shade  of  thick  forests  at  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  in  which  he  rests  until  about  5  P.M.,  when  he  wanders  forth 
ipon  the  plains.  In  Africa,  the  country  being  generally  moi*e 
)pen,  the  elephant  remains  throughout  the  day  either  beneath 
solitary  tree,  or  exposed  to  the  sun  in  the  vast  prairies,  where 
the  thick  grass  attains  a  height  of  from  nine  to  twelve  feet. 
The  general  food  of  the  African  elephant  consists  of  the  foliage 
)f  trees,  especially  of  mimosas.  In  Ceylon,  although  there  are 
lany  trees  that  serve  as  food,  the  elephant  nevertheless  is  an 
extensive  grass  feeder.  The  African  variety,*  being  almost  ex- 
clusively a  tree  feeder,  requires  his  tusks  to  assist  him  in  pro- 
curing food.  Many  of  the  mimosas  are  flat-headed,  about  thirty 
feet  high,  and  the  richer  portion  of  the  foliage  confined  to  the 
urown  ;  thus  the  elephant,  not  being  able  to  reach  to  so  great  a 
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*  height,  must  overturn  the  tree  to  procure  the  coveted  food. 
The  destruction  caused  by  a  herd  of  African  elephants  in  a 
mimosa  forest  is  extraordinary ;  and  I  have  seen  trees  uprooted 
of  so  large  a  size,  that  I  am  convinced  no  single  elephant  could 
have  overturned  them.  I  have  measured  trees  four  feet  six 
[  I  ^  inches  in  circumference,  and  abou  6  thirty  feet  high,  uprooted 
by  elephants.  The  natives  have  assured  me  that  they  mutually 
assist  each  other,  and  that  several  engage  together  in  the  work 
of  overturning  a  large  tree.  None  of  the  mimosas  have  tap- 
roots ;  thus  the  powerful  tusks  of  the  elephants,  applied  as  crow- 
bars at  the  roots,  while  others  pull  at  the  branches  with  their 
trunks,  will  effect  the  destruction  of  a  tree  so  large  as  to  appear 
invulnerable.  The  Ceylon  elephant,  rarely  possessing  tusks, 
cannot  destroy  a  tree  thicker  than  the  thigh  of  an  ordinaiy 
man. 

In  Ceylon,  I  have  seldom  met  old  bulls  in  parties — they  are 
generally  single  or  remain  in  pairs ;  but,  in  Africa,  large  herds 
are  met  with,  consisting  entirely  of  bulls.     I  have  frequently 
If  seen  sixteen  or  twenty  splendid  bulls  together,  presenting  a 

I  show  of  ivory  most  exciting  to  a  hunter.     The  females  in  Africa 

j  congregate  in  vast  herds  of  many  hundreds,  while  in  Ceylon 

■^  the  herd  seldom  a^rage  more  than  ten. 

^jt  The  elei^hant  is  by  far  the  most  formidable  of  all  animals, 
and  the  African  variety  is  more  dangerous  than  the  Indian,  as 
it  is  nes^  to  impossible  to  kill  it  by  the  forehead  shot.  The 
'  head  is  so  peculiarly  formed,  that  the  ball  either  passes  over  the 
brain,  or  lodges  in  the  immensely  solid  bones  and  cartilages 
that  contain  the  roots  of  the  tusks.  I  have  measured  ^i  rtainly 
a  hundred  bull  tusks,  and  I  have  found  them  buried  in  the  hf^)-! 
a  depth  of  24  inches.  One  large  tusk,  that  measured  7  ft.  8 
in.  in  length,  and  22  inches  in  girth,  was  imbedded  in  the  head 
a  depth  of  31  inches.  This  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  enor- 
mous size  of  the  head,  and  of  the  strength  of  bone  and  cartil- 
age required  to  hold  in  position  so  great  a  weight,  and  to  resist 
the  strain  when  the  tusk  is  used  as  a  lever  to  uproot  trees. 

The  brain  of  an  African  elephant  rests  upon  a  plate  of  bone 
exactly  above  the  roots  of  the  upper  grinders,  it  is  thus  wonder- 
fully protected  from  a  front  shot,  as  it  lies  so  low  that  the  ball 
passes  above  it  when  the  elephant  raises  his  head,  which  he  in- 
variably does  when  in  anger,  until  close  to  the  object  of  hi^ 
attack, 
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The  character  of  the  country  naturally  influences  the  habits 
of  the  animals  :  thus,  Africa  being  more  generally  open  than 
the  forest-clad  Ceylcn,  the  elephant  is  more  accustomed  to 
activity,  and  is  much  faster  than  the  Ceylon  variety.  Being  an 
old  elephant-hunter,  of  the  latter  island,  I  was  exceedingly 
interested  in  the  question  of  variety  of  species,  and  I  had  always 
held  the  opinion  that  the  African  elephant  might  be  killed  with 
the  same  facility  as  that  of  Ceylon,  by  the  forehead  shot,  pro, 
\  ided  that  a  sufficient  charge  of  powder  were  used  to  penetrate 
the  extra  thickness  of  the  head.  I  have  found,  by  much  ex* 
perieuce,  that  I  was  entirely  wrong,  and  that,  although  by  chance 
an  African  elephant  may  be  killed  by  the  front  shot,  it  is  the 
exception  to  the  rule.  The  danger  of  the  sport  is,  accordingly, 
much  increased,  as  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  kill  the  elephant 
when  in  full  charge,  and  the  only  hope  of  safety  consists  in 
tnrning  him  by  a  continuous  fire  with  heavy  guns  :  this  cannot 
always  be  effected.         *'•  . 

The  natives  of  Central  Africa  generally  hunt  the  elephant  for 
the  sake  of  the  flesh,  and  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
White  Nile  trade  by  the  Arabs,  and  the  discovery  of  the  Upper 
White  Nile  to  the  5°  N.  lat.  by  the  expedition  sent  by  Mehemet 
Ali  Pasha,  the  tusks  were  considered  as  worthless,  and  were 
treated  as  bones.     The  death  of  an  elephant  is  a  grand  affair 
for  the  natives,  as  it  supplies  flesh  for  an  enormous  number  of 
j  people,  also  fat,  which  is  the  great  desire  of  all  savages  for  in- 
ternal and  external  purposes.     There  are  various  methods  of 
Ikilling  them.     Pitfalls  are  the  most  common,  but  the  wary  old 
[bulls  are  seldom  caught  in  this  manner.     The  position  chosen 
jfor  the  pit  is,  almost  without  exception,  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
[drinking-place,  and  the  natives  exhibit  a  great  amount  of  cun- 
ling  in  felling  trees  across  the  usual  run  of  the  elephants,  and 
sometimes  cutting  an  open  pit  across  the  path,  so  as  to  direct 
the  elephant  by  such  obstacles  into  the  path  of  snares.     The 
jits  are  usually  about  twelve  feet  long,  and  three  feet  broad,  by 
line  deep  ;   these  are  artfully  made,  decreasing  towards  the 
)ottom  to  the  breadth  of  a  foot.     The  general  elephant  route 
the  drinking-place  being  blocked  up,  the  animals  are  diverted 
3y  a  treacherous  path  towards  the  water,  the  route  intersected 
)/  numerous  pits,  all  of  which  are  carefully  concealed  by  sticks 
ind  strr.w,  the  latter  being  usually  strewn  with  elephants'  dung 
to  create  a  natural  effect. 
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Should  an  elephant,  during  the  night,  fall  through  the  deceit- 
ful surface,  his  foot  becomes  jammed  in  the  bottom  of  the  nar- 
now  grave,  and  he  labours  shoulder  deep,  with  two  feet  in  the 
pitfall  so  fixed  that  extrication  is  impossible.  Should  one  ani- 
mal be  thus  caught,  a  sudden  panic  seizes  the  rest  of  the  herd, 
and  in  their  hasty  retreat  one  or  more  are  generally  victims  to 
the  numerous  pits  in  the  vicinity.  The  old  bulls  never  approach 
a  watering-place  rapidly,  but  carefully  listen  for  danger,  and 
then  slowly  advance  with  their  warning  trunks  stretched  to  the 
path  before  them  ;  the  delicate  nerves  of  the  proboscis  at  once 
detect  the  hidden  snare,  and  the  victims  to  pitfalls  are  the  mem- 
bers of  large  herds  who,  eager  to  push  forward  incautiously, 
put  their  "foot  into  it,"  like  shareholders  in  bubble  companies. 
Once  helpless  in  the  pit,  they  are  easily  killed  with  lances. 

The  great  c'ephant  hunting  season  is  in  January,  when  the 
high  prairies  are  parched  and  reduced  to  straw.  At  such  a 
.  lime,  should  a  large  herd  of  animals  be  discovered,  the  native^ 
of  the  entire  district  collegt  together  to  the  number  of  perhaps 
a  thousand  men ;  surrounding  the  elephants  by  embracing  a 
considerable  tract  of  country,  they  fire  the  grass  at  a  given 
signal.  In  a  few  minutes  the  unconscious  elephants  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  fire,  which,  however  distant,  must 
eventually  close  in  upon  them.  The  men  advance  with  the 
fire,  which  rages  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  At 
length  the  elephants,  alarmed  by  the  volumes  of  smoke  and  the 
tearing  of  the  flames,  mingled  with  the  shouts  of  the  hunters, 
attempt  an  escape.  They  are  hemmed  in  on  every  side — whert 
ever  they  rush,  they  are  met  by  an  impassable  barrier  of  flames 
and  smoke,  so  stifling,  that  they  are  forced  to  retreat.  Mean- 
While  the  fatal  circle  is  decreasing ;  buffaloes  and  antelopes, 
likewise  doomed  to  a  horrible  fate,  crowd  panic-stricken  to  the 
centre  of  the  encircled  ring,  and  the  raging  fire  sweeps  over  all. 
Burnt  and  blinded  by  the  fire  and  smoke,  the  animals  are  now 
attacked  by  the  savage  crowd  of  hunters,  excited  by  the  help* 
lesaness  of  the  unfortunate  elephants  thus  miserably  sacrificed, 
and  they  fall  under  countless  spears.  This  destructive  method 
of  hunting  ruins  the  game  of  that  part  of  Africa,  and  so  scarce 
are  the  antelopes,  that,  in  a  day's  journey,  a  dozen  head  are 
seldom  seen  in  the  open  prairie. 

The  next  method  of  hunting  is  perfectly  legitimate.  Should 
bany  elephants  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  natives  post  about 
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a  hundred  men  in  as  many  large  trees ;  these  men  are  armed 
with  heavy  lances  specially  adapted  to  the  sport,  with  blades 
about  eighteen  inches  long  and  three  inches  broad.  The  elephants 
are  driven  by  a  great  number  of  men  towards  the  trees  in  which 
the  spearmen  are  posted,  and  those  that  pass  sufficiently  near 
are  speared  between  the  shoulders.  The  spear  being  driven 
deep  into  the  animal,  creates  a  frightful  wound,  as  the  tough 
handle,  striking  against  the  intervening  branches  of  trees,  acts 
as  a  lever,  and  works  the  long  bi  .de  of  the  spear  within  the 
elephant,  cutting  to  such  an  extent  that  he  soon  drops  from 
exhaustion. 

The  best  and  only  really  great  elephant-hunters  of  the  White 
Nile  are  the  Bagara  Arabs,  on  about  the  13**  N.  lat.  These 
inen  hunt  on  horseback,  and  kill  the  elephant  in  fair  fight  with 
their  spears. 

The  lance  is  about  fourteen  feet  long,  of  male  bamboo  ;  the 
blade  is  about  fourteen  inches  long  by  nearly  three  inches  broad  j 
this  is  as  sharp  as  a  razor.  Two  men,  thus  armed  and  mounted, 
Form  the  hunting  party.  Should  they  discover  a  herd,  they 
Hde  up  to  the  finest  tusker  and  single  him  from  the  others. 
One  man  now  leads  the  way,  and  the  elephant,  finding  himself 
pressed,  immediately  charges  the  horse.  There  is  much  art  re- 
quired in  leading  the  elephant,  who  follows  the  horse  with  great 
determination,  and  the  rider  adapts  his  pace  so  as  to  keep  his 
horse  so  near  the  elephant  that  his  attention  is  entirely  absorbed 
with  the  hope  of  catching  him.  The  other  hunter  should  by 
this  time  have  followed  close  to  the  elephant's  heels,  and,  dis- 
mounting when  at  full  gallop  with  wonderful  dexterity,  he 
plunges  his  spear  with  both  hands  into  the  elephant  about  two 
feet  below  the  junction  of  the  tail,  and  with  all  his  force  he 
drives  the  spear  about  eight  feet  into  his  abdomen,  and  with- 
draws it  immediately.  Should  he  be  successful  in  his  stab,  he 
remounts  his  horse  and  flies,  or  does  his  best  to  escape  on  foot, 
should  he  not  have  time  to  mount,  as  the  elephant  generally 
turns  to  pursue  him.  His  comrade  immediately  turns  his  horse, 
and,  dashing  at  the  elephant,  in  his  turn  dismounts,  and  drives 
his  lance  deep  into  his  intestines. 

Crenerally,  if  the  first  thrust  is  scientifically  given,  the  bowels 
protrude  to  such  an  extent  that  the  elephant  is  at  once  disabled. 
Two  good  hunters  will  frequently  kill  several  out  of  one  herd ; 
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but  in  this  dangerous  hand-to-hand  fight  the  hunter  is  often  the 
victim.  Hunting  the  elephant  on  horseback  is  certainly  far  less 
dangerous  than  on  foot,  but  although  the  speed  of  the  horse  is 
undoubtedly  superior,  the  chase  generally  tr^kes  place  upon, 
ground  so  disadvantageous,  that  he  is  liable  to  fall,  in  which 
case  there  is  little  chance  for  either  animal  or  rider. 

So  savage  are  the  natural  instincts  of  Africans,  that  they 
attend  only  to  the  destruction  of  the  elephant,  and  never  attempt 
its  domestication.  ^»  ">b  '  *  i:    f         >;[         — Baker. 
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Gentle  river,  gentle  river,         >.;,.. 

Lo,  thy  streams  are  stain'd  with  gor3| 
Many  a  brave  and  noble  captain 

Floats  along  thy  willow'd  shore.    ■" 

a-:  nr-  •■■;.;  ,"    jf^ 

.  .,  ,,v-- ■-■» 

Lords,  and  dukes,  and  noble  princes,     l^'^miiXi, 
On  thy  fatal  banks  were  slain  :      ■ ,  pn;  j  v'vr^f  \ 

Fatal  banks,  that  gave  to  slaughtapfj^v^j'  \;(j,; 
All  the  pride  and  flower  of  Spain.    '      '   ' 


All  beside  thy  limpid  waters,  /:  yj. 

All  beside  thy  sands  so  bright, 
Moorish  Chiefs  and  Christian  Warriors 

Joiu'd  in  fierce  and  mortal  fight;    , 


There  the  hero,  brave  Alonzo,  '.  '■' 

Full  of  wounds  and  ^lory,  died  :  - 

There  the  fearless  Urdiales 
Fell  a  victim  by  his  side. 

Lo  !  where  yonder  Don  Saavedra 

Through  their  squadrons  slow  retires  3 

Proud  Seville,  his  native  city. 
Proud  Seville  his  worth  admires. 


i  I 


Close  behind,  a  renegado, 

Loudly  shouts  with  taunting  cry  : 
**  Yield  thee,  yield  thee,  Don  Saavedra  ; 
Dost  thou  from  the  battle  fly  ? 

"  Well  I  know  thee,  haughty  Christian, 
Long  I  \i\  1  beneath  thy  roof ; 
Oft  I've  in  the  lists  of  glory 
3eeu  thee  win  the  prize  of  proof. 
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**  Well  I  know  thy  aged  parents, 

Well  thy  blooming  bride  I  know ; 
Seven  years  I  was  thy  captive, 
"id 


Seven  years  of  pain  and  woe. 


« 
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May  our  Prophet  grant  my  wish©?, 
Haughty  Chief,  thou  shalt  be  mine  5 
'    i.v        Thou  shalt  drink  that  cup  of  sorrow, 
.  '  ^■■.^,.        Which  I  drank  when  1  was  thine." 

Like  a  lid  turns  the  warrior.      *  '**■    ■. 
V  Back  he  sends  &n  angry  glare  ;      '  '• 

Whizzing  came  the  Moorish  javelin, "  ' 
f.\,-.,  Vainly  whizzing  through  the  air 

.  ^^  _;  Back  the  hero,  full  of  fury, 
'  ■  '       •       Sent  a  deep  and  mortal  wound  : 

•      Instant  sunk  the  Renegade, 
_  :,■  -y,  .  ,     Mute  and  lifeless  on  the  ground.   ' 

^;.  With  a  thousand  Moors  surrounded, 

,     '  Brave  Saavedra  stands  at  bay  ; 

ii'V !';■-'  Wearied  out,  but  never  daunted, 

i    iliic  Cold  at  length  the  warrior  lay. 


■m-^. 


Near  him  fighting,  great  Alonzo 
Stout  resists  the  Paynim  bands  ; 

JFrom  his  slaughter'd  steed  dismounted 
Eirm  intrench' d  behind  him  stands. 

Furious  press  the  hostile  squadron. 
Furious  he  repels  their  rage  : 

Loss  of  blood  at  length  enfeebles  : 
Who  can  war  with  thousands  wage  ! 

Where  yon  rock  the  plain  o'erahadows. 

Close  beneath  its  foot  retir'd, 
Fainting,  sunk  the  bleeding  hero, 

And  without  a  groan  expir'd. 


1 
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THE  RHEA,  OR  SOUTH  AMERICAN  OSTRICH. 

Op  the  habit  of  the  Rhea,  so  excellent  an  account  is  given  by 
Darwin,  that  part  of  the  description  is  here  given  in  his  own 
words. 
"  This  bird  is  well  known  to  abound  on  the  plains  of  La 
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Plata.  To  the  north  it  is  found,  according  to  Azara,  in  Para- 
guay, where,  however,  it  is  not  common  ;  to  the  south  its  limit 
appears  to  have  been  from  42°  to  43°.  It  has  not  crossed  the 
Cordilleras,  but  I  have  seen  it  within  the  first  range  of  moun- 
tains, on  the  Uspallata  plain,  elevated  between  six  and  seven 
thousand  feet.  ■ 

"  The  ordinary  habits  of  the  ostrich  (rhea)  are  well  known. 
They  feed  on  vegetable  matter,  such  as  roots  or  grass  ;  but  at 
Bahia  Blanca  I  have  repeatedly  seen  three  or  four  come  dowi) 
at  low  water  to  the  extensive  miM  banks,  for  the  sake,  as  th^ 
Gauchos  say,  of  catching  small  fish. 

"  Although  the  ostrich,  in  its  habits  is  so  shy,  wary,  and 
solitary,  and  although  so  fleet  in  its  pace,  it  falls  a  prey,  withou^ 
much  difficulty,  to  the  Indian  or  Gaucho  armed  with  the  bolas. 
When  several  horsemen  appear  in  a  semi-circle,  it  becomes  con^ 
founded,  and  does  not  know  which  way  to  escape.  They 
generally  prefer  running  against  the  wind,  yet  at  the  instant, 
they  expand  their  wings,  and,  like  a  vessel,  make  all  sail. 

"  On  one  fine  hot  day,  I  saw  several  ostriches  enter  a  bed  of 
tall  rushes,  where  they  squatted,  concealed,  till  quite  closely 
approached. 

"  It  is  not  generally  known  that  ostriches  readily  take  to  the 
water.  Mr.  King  informs  me  that  at  Patagonia,  at  the  Bay  of 
San  Bias,  and  at  Port  Valdes,  he  saw  these  birds  swimming 
several  times  from  island  to  island.  They  ran  into  the  water 
both  when  driven  down  to  a  point,  and,  likewise,  of  their  own 
accord,  when  not  frightened.  The  distance  crossed  was  about 
two  hundred  yards.  When  swimming,  very  litt  j  of  their 
bodies  appear  above  water,  and  their  necks  are  exttnded  a  little 
forward  ;  their  progress  is  slow.  On  two  occasions  I  saw  som^e 
ostriches  swimming  across  the  Santa  Cruz  river,  where  it  was 
about  "four  hundred  yards  wide,  and  the  stream  rapid. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  readily  distinguish,  even  at 
a  distance,  the  male  bird  from  the  female.  The  former  is 
larger,  and  darker  colored;  and  has  a  larger  head. 

"  The  ostrich,  I  believe  the  cock,  emits  a  singular,  deep- toned 
hissing  note.  When  first  I  heard  it,  while  standing  in  the 
;midst  of  some  sand  hillocks,  I  thought  it  was  made  by  some 
wild  beast,  for  it  is  such  a  sound  that  one  cannot  tell  from 
whence  it  comes,  or  from  how  far  distant. 

"  When  we  were  at  Pahia  Blanca,  in  the  "months  of  Septem- 
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ber  and  October,  the  eggs  were  found  in  extraordinary  numbers, 
all  over  the  country.  They  either  lie  scattered  single,  in  which 
case  they  ire  never  hatched,  and  are  called  by  the  Spaniards 
'huachos,'  or  they  are  collected  together  into  a  hollow  excava- 
tion, which  forms  the  nest.  Out  of  the  four  nests  which  I  saw, 
three  contained  twenty- two  eggs  each,  and  the  fourth  twentyr 
seven.  In  one  day's  hunting  on  horseback,  sixty-four  eggs 
were  found ;  forty  four  of  these  were  in  two  nests,  and  the 
remaining  twenty  scattered  'huachos.' 

'•  The  Gauchos  unanimously  affirm — and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  their  statement — that  the  male  bird  alone  hatches  the 
eggs,  and  that  he  for  some  time  afterwards  accompanies  the 
young.  The  cock,  when  on  the  nest,  lies  very  close  ;  I  have 
myself  almost  ridden  over  one.  It  is  asserted  that  at  such  times 
they  are  occasionally  fierce,  and  even  dangerous,  and  that  they 
have  been  known  to  attack  a  man  on  horseback,  trying  to  kick 
and  leap  on  him.  My  informant  pointed  out  to  me  an  old 
man  whom  he  had  seen  much  terrified  by  one  of  these  birds 
chasing  him."   k*  ^  .^^^  *;;  jr>      i. 

This  account  corroborates  the  assertion  respecting  the  fish-- 
eating  habits  of  the  Rhea ;  and  the  fact  of  its  swimming  so 
well  is  very  remarkable,  for  the  ostrich,  to  which  it  is  so  nearly 
allied,  does  not  seem  to  have  any  power  in  the  water.  Indeed, 
it  would  have  but  little  chance  of  exercising  that  power,  and, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  is  purposely  driven  into  water, 
whenever  practicable,  because  it  can  be  there  easily  knocked 
on  the  head.  •>'■-:  i ,;  n 

The  "  bolas"  by  which  this  bird  is  taken,  form  a  terrible 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  any  one,  terrible  to  the  foe  in  the  hands 
of  an  experienced  hunter,  and  equally  terrible  to  himself,  in 
those  of  a  tyro,  who  will  be  quite  as  likely  to  knock  out  his 
own  brains  as  those  of  his  enemy  ;  much  in  the  same  way  that 
an  inexperienced  thresher  generally  fetches  himself  some  severe 
blows  on  the  top  of  his  head  before  he  learns  to  strike  the  com 
at  his  feet. 

The  form  of  the  bolas  is  simple  enough.  Two  round,  heavy 
Dalls,  sometimes  spherical  pebbles,  but  generally  made  of  iron, 
are  afiixed  at  the  ends  of  a  thin  but  strong  rope.  This  weapon 
is  carried  in  the  hunter's  hands,  and  can  be  used  in  vaiioua 
ways.  If  he  comes  close  up  to  an  antagonist,  he  holds  the 
rope  near  the  end,  ?ind  delivery  a  violent  blow  with  the  iron 
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ball,  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  "  life  preserver"  of  this 
country.  Sometimes  he  swings  it  round  his  head  like  a  lasso, 
and  hurls  the  loaded  end  at  his  adversary,  retaining  the  other 
end  so  as  to  draw  back  the  weapon  after  the  blow  has  taken 
effect,  or  in  case  of  missing. 

But  wlien  he  is  chasing  game,  he  employs  the  bolas  in  a  very 
different  way.  Having  ridden  as  near  as  he  judges  expedient 
for  his  aim,  and  still  whirling  the  bolas  round  his  head,  he 
launches  one  of  the  balls  at  his  intended  victim,  following  it 
immediately  with  the  other. 

The  two  balls  circle  through  the  air,  and  they  are  thrown 
with  so  excellent  an  aim.  that  a  portion  of  the  cord  comes  on 
the  creature's  back,  neck  or  legs.  The  weight  of  the  balls 
instantly  wraps  the  cord  round  the  embarrassed  creature,  and 
the  more  they  turn  the  tighter  the  cord  becomes,  so  that  in 
most  cases  the  animal  is  so  entangled  as  to  be  brought  to  the 
ground  at  once,  even  if  the  heavy  balls  do  not  stun  it,  as  they 
twist  round  the  body.  But,  in  any  case,  the  bolas  impede  the 
course  so  much  that  the  hunter  easily  cpmes  up  with  his  chase. 
Some  hunters  use  a  third  ball,  attached  to  one  end  of  a  cord, 
whose  other  end  is  fastened  to  the  centre  of  the  chief  rope,  so 
that  there  are  three  of  these  terrible  weapons  revolving  at  the 
same  time. 

The  facts  that  have  been  ascertained  respecting  the  eggs  of 
the  Rhea,  and  the  mode  of  their  maturing,  will  probably  afford 
a  key  to  the  difficulties  concerning  those  of  the  African  ostrich  ; 
for  their  habits  are  so  very  similar,  that  there  is  good  ground 
for  supposing  the  Rhea  may  be,  as  it  were,  a  telescope  through 
which  to  observe  the  ostrich.    ,,,,.,     — My  FeatJiered  Frieiids, 
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PELOPIDAS  AND  EPAMINONDAS. 

(B.  c.  379.) 

Thebes  ?>t  this  time  possessed  two  great  men,  not  perhaps  the 
first  or  the  last  whom  she  produced,  but  the  only  ones  whom 
the  course  of  events  permitted  to  take- a  prominent  part  in  the 
affairs  of  Greece.  These  two  men  were  not  more  conspicuous 
for  their  personal  qualities,  than  fo«  the  mutual  attachment  by 
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which  they  were  united,  notwithstanding  a  dissimilarity 
amounting  almost  to  a  contrast  in  their  characters  and  circum- 
stances. Pelopidas  was  of  noble  birth,  inherited  an  ample 
fortune,  and  enlarged  his  connections  by  an  honorable  mar- 
riage. He  was  wholly  possessed  with  an  ardent  desire  of 
action  and  glory,  conscious  of  abilities  equal  to  the  loftiness  of 
his  aims,  and  valued  the  advantages  of  his  rank  and  wealth 
only  as  they  might  be  subservient  to  a  generous  ambition,  in 
which  his  own  elevation  was  not  distinguished  from  his  coun- 
try's greatness.  His  friend  Epaminondas  was  of  a  nature 
formed  rather  for  contemplation  than  for  action,  and  highly 
cultivated  by  philosophical  studies  ;  but  it  was  also  one  which 
found  a  sufficient  impulse  to  the  most  strenuous  exertions  in 
the  light  which  his  philosophy  threw  on  his  duties  as  a  man 
and  a  citi^pu.  He  was,  it  seems,  of  a  good  family,  but  was  bred 
and  lived  in  poverty  :  poverty  not  merely  relative  to  his  birth 
and  station,  but  real  and  absolute  as  that  of  Socrates.  But  as 
it  did  not  exclude  him  from  the  best  society,  nor  from  any 
opportunity  of  serving  the  State,  he  appears  to  have  reckoned 
it  as  one  of  the  favors  of  fortune,  which  kept  him  free  from 
useless  incumbrances.  His  mind  had  been  chiefly  formed  by 
his  intercourse  with  Lysis,  one  of  those  Italian  Greeks  who 
preserved  and  unfolded  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  and  who 
were  induced  by  some  causes  which  are  now  only  matter  for 
conjecture,  to  iix  their  residence  at  Thebes.     ■>i«^*'' 

The  arrival  of  these  learned  emigrants  would  have  been  an 
event  of  no  slight  imr  >  ice,  if  it  had  produced  no  other 
effect  that  that  of  mou.  ig  the  character  of  Epaminondas. 
But  it  seems  probable  thai  it  was  attended  with  consequences 
much  more  extensive,  and  that  it  contributed  not  a  little  to 
that  great  turn  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  which  we  are  now  about 
to  relate.  We  collect  from  Plutarch's  work  on  the  Genius  of 
Socrates,  that  these  Pythagoreans  diffused  a  general  taste  for 
philosophical  pursuits  among  the  Theban  youth.  One  tendency 
of  these  new  intellectual  habits  may  have  been  to  soften  the 
Theban  prejudices  against  Athens,  now  the  central  seat  of 
literature  and  philosophy,  and  thus  to  prepare  for  the  hospitable 
reception  of  the  Athenian  exiles,  which  in  its  turn  may  be 
supposed  to  have  given  a  fresh  impulse  to  liberal  studies  at 
Thebes ;  and  this  was  an  excitement  which  must  have  rendered 
those  who  shared  it  the  more  impatient  of  Spartan  domination, 
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and  the  more  indignant  at  the  treachery  by  which  Thebes  had 
been  subjected  to  it.  The  violence  of  Sparta  probably  united 
many  Thebans  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  whose  political  sentiments 
might  otherwise  have  kept  them  wide  apart.  There  is  no 
reason  for  thinking  that  the  exiles  who  took  refuge  at  Athens 
after  the  seizure  of  the  Cadmea  were  in  general  partizans  of 
democracy.  Among  them  were  several  men  of  the  highest 
rank,  including  almost  all  who  had  filled  the  high  office  of 
hipparchus,  or  master  of  the  horse,  which  at  Thebes  seems  to 
have  been  invested  by  the  old  aristocratical  institutions  with 
somewhat  of  a  religious,  as  well  as  a  military  and  civil  character. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  their  previous  opinions,  they 
were  now  naturally  led  to  consider  the  independence  of  Thebes 
as  intimately  connected  with  the  establishment  of  popular 
povernment.  .■;•'.  ■-•aw' >o  .-;•*  ..:  •■''';: 

Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  were  attracted  toward  each 
Other  by  the  secret  sympathy  of  kindred  natures  ;  that  it  was 
no  accidental  cause  which  cemented  their  friendship,  was 
proved  by  the  invariable  constancy  with  which  it  maintained 
itself  through  the  course  of  a  highly  agitated  public  life,  in 
which  less  congenial  spirits  would  have  found  abundant  motives 
for  jealousy  and  discord.  They  had  served  together  in  the 
Theban  division  which  had  been  sent  to  support  the  Spartan 
invasion  of  Mantinea,  and  had  fought  side  by  side  in  the 
engagement  which  has  been  fJready  mentioned  as  having  taken 
place  before  the  siege  of  that  city.     Their  line  had  partially 

fiven  way,  and  they  were  almost  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
'elopidas  fell  pierced  with  wounds,  and  Epaminondas,  though 
he  believed  him  to  be  dead,  continued  to  shield  his  body  until 
he  himself,  having  received  several  wounds,  was  nearly  over- 
powered by  superior  numbers,  when  Agesipolis  came  up  to  his 
relief.  But  this  occurrence  might  rather  be  considered  as  an 
indication  of  the  friendship  established  between  them,  than  as 
Its  foundation,  or  as  the  occasion  from  which  it  derived  much 
additional  warmth.  Epaminondas  is  said  to  have  been  the 
only  one  among  the  friends  of  Pelopidas,  whom  he  could  not 
prevail  on  to  accept  pecuniary  assistance  from  him.  Pelopidas, 
on  the  other  hand,  emulated  his  friend's  poverty  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  own  habits;  though  he  took  no  interest  in  his 
philosophical  pursuits,  but  after  the  old  Theban  fashion  gave 
his  leisure  to  field  sports  and  athletic  exercises. — ^Thiblwall. 
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HOW  SLEEP  THE  BRAVK 

How  sleep  the  Brave  who  sink  to  rest 
By  all  their  Country's  wishes  blest ! 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  finders  cold, 
B^turns  to  deck  their  hallow'd  mould, 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod     t '  ^ 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod.        ^  . 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung, 
Bv  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung : 
There  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  grey, 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay, 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there  ! 


■  a'-i*). 
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THE  STUDY  OF  AECH^OLOGY. 

Archaeology  has  been  called  the  handmaid  of  history ;  and, 
indeed,  without  its  aid  history  would  as  little  represent  the 
particular  time  it  endeavours  to  recall,  as  the  drawing  of  a 
skeleton  would  represent  the  features  and  the  form  by  which 
the  individual  human  being  was  recognised  while  in  life.  It  is 
to  the  skeleton  of  a  former  age  that  archaeology  restores  the 
flesh  and  the  sinews  and  the  lineaments  that  distinguish  it 
from  the  countless  centuries  of  which  it  is  a  link,  clothes  it  in 
the  very  garments  that  it  wore,  and  rebuilds  the  very  home  in 
which  it  dwelt. 

But  archaeology  is  not  only  the  handmaid  of  history,  it  is 
also  the  conservator  of  art.  It  disinters  from  neglected  tombs 
the  inventions  of  departed  genius,  and  bids  them  serve  as 
studies  and  sources  of  inspiration  to  the  genius  of  a  later  day. 
When  the  Baths  of  Titus  were  excavated  at  Rome,  the  atten^ 
tion  of  Raphael  was  directed  by  a  fellow  artist  to  their  faded 
arabesques.  Those,  arabesques  roused  his  own  creative  imagi- 
nation, and  under  his  pencil  reappeared  on  the  walls  of  the 
Vatican  in  new  and  original  combinations  of  form  and  color. 
Nay,  that  discovery  and  the  train  of  ideas  it  aroused^  may  be 
said  to  have  suggested  the  delicate  tracery  and  elaborate  orna- 
ment of  that  new  school  of  architecture  called  the  Benaissance, 
out  of  which  grew  the  palaces  of  Fontainebleau  and  Heidel* 
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berK,  and  which  wo  have  nationalized  in  England  in  those 
noble  manorial  residences  which  adorn  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James. 

But  it  is  not  only  history  and  the  plastic  arts  which  are  in- 
debted to  the  science  of  the  archaeologist.  It  is  amongst  his 
labors  to  guard  from  oblivion  the  myths,  the  traditions,  the 
legends  of  former  days ;  and  critical  and  severe  though  his 
genius  and  its  obligations  must  be,  still  it  is  to  his  care  that  we 
owe  the  preservation  of  many  a  pure  and  sacred  well-spring  of 
poetry  and  romance, — well-springs  from  which  Spenser  and 
Milton,  Dryden,  -Gray,  Wordsworth,  and  Scott,  have  drawn 
each  his  own  special  stream  of  inspiration,  to  refresh  the  banks 
that  he  cultivated,  and  nourish  the  flowers  that  he  reared. 
Last,  and  not  least,  of  our  obligations  to  the  spirit  of  archaeology, 
is  that  it  stimulates  and  deepens  in  the  heart  of  a  people  senti- 
ments of  pride  and  affection  for  the  native  land.  In  propor- 
tion as  we  cherish  the  memories  of  our  ancestors,  and  revere 
the  heirlooms  they  have  left  us,  in  monuments  reared  by  their 
piety,  or  bearing  witness  of  their  lives  and  their  deeds,  the 
soil  which  they  trod  becomes  hallowed  ground ;  and  we  feel 
that  patriotism  is  no  idle  name,  but  the  mainspring  of  every 
policy  which  makes  statesmen  wise,  and  the  borders  of  a  state 
secure.  Indeed,  if  we  look  back  to  the  annals  of  the  world  we 
find  that  there  is  no  surer  sign  of  the  impending  downfall  of 
any  nation  than  a  cynical  contempt  for  tlio  memorials  of  its  old 
renown.  When  Gibbon  gives  us  the  mournful  picture  of  Boman 
corruption  and  decrepitude,  just  before  the  final  extinction  of 
the  Western  Empire  and  the  accession  of  a  barbarian  king  to 
the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  he  tells  us  "  that  the  monuments  of 
consular  or  imperial  greatness  were  no  longer  revered  as  th^ 
glory  of  the  capital;  they  were  only  esteemed  as  an  inexhaustible 
mine  of  materials  cheaper  and  more  convenient  than  the  distant 
quarry."  And  with  this  miserable  desecration  of  objects  that) 
iattested  the  majesty  of  Rome,  the  very  name  of  the  Koman 
passed  away ;  and,  to  borrow  the  expression  of  a  French 
writer  "  the  descendants  of  Brutus  became  the  vassals  of  the 

Goth." 

#  #  #        ■    *  ♦  #  # 

So  long  as  we  keep  the  past  before  us  as  a  guide,  we  are  not 
altogether  (speaking  humanly,  and  with  due  submission  to  the 
decrees  of  Providence),  we  are  not  altogether  without  some 
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power  to  shape  the  future  so  as  to  preserve,  through  all  its  changes, 
that  national  spirit  without  which  the  unity  of  a  race  disappears. 
It  has  been  vouchsafed  to  England  to  diflfuae  her  children 
and  her  language  amidst  realms  unknown  to  the  ambition 
of  Alexander,  and  far  beyond  the  boldest  flights  of  the  Roman 
eagle.  Ages  hence,  from  tlio  shores  of  Australasia  and  America', 
pilgrims  will  visit  this  land  as  the  birth-place  of  their  ancestors, 
and  venerate  every  relic  of  our  glorious  if  chequered  past,  from 
the  day  of  the  Druid  to  that  in  which  we  now  are ;  for  while 
we  speak  we  ourselves  are  acting  history,  and  becoming  in  our 
turn  the  ancients  to  posterity.  May  no  future  Gibbon  trace  to 
the  faults  of  our  time  the  causes  which  insure  the  rise  and  fall 
of  empires.  Century  after  century  may  our  descendants  in  those 
vast  new  worlds,  compared  to  which  Europe  itself  shrinks  to 
the  dimensions  of  a  province  or  a  shire, — century  after  century 
may  they  find  still  flourishing  on  these  ancestral  shores,  not 
ashamed  to  number  the  men  of  our  generation  among  its 
fathers,  a  race  adorned  by  the  graces  of  literature,  and  enriched 
by  the  stores  of  science.  May  they  find  still  unimpaired,  and 
sacred  alike  from  superstition  and  unbelief,  the  altars  of 
Christian  faith ;.  may  our  havens  and  docks  still  be  animated 
by  vessels  fitted  for  commerce  abroad,  or  armed,  in  case  of 
need,  for  defence  at  home.  Still  may  our  institutions  and  our 
liberties  find  the  eloquence  of  freemen  and  patriots  in  our 
legislative  halls,  and  the  ermine  of  Justice  be  unsullied  by  a 
spot  in  the  courts  where  she  adjudicates  between  man  and  man. 
These  are  the  noblest  legacies  we  receive  from  the  past ;  and 
ivlule  we  treasure  these  at  every  hazard,  and  through  every 
change,  the  soul  of  England  will  retain  vitality  to  her  form,  and 
no  archaeologist  will  seek  her  grave  amidst  the  nations  that  have 
passed  away.  — Lord  Lytton. 


HONOR  MUST  BE  ACTIVE, 

Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back, 

Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion, 

A  great-sized  jnonster  of  ingratitudes  j 

Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past,  which  are  devoured 

Aa  fast  as  they  are  made,  forgot  as  soon 

As  done.     Perseverance,  dear  my  lord, 

Keeps  honor  bright.    To  have  done,  i^  to  hau(|( 
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Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail, 

In  monumental  mockery.     Take  the  instant  v,  ay } 

For  honor  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow, 

Where  one  but  goes  abreast ;  keep  then  the  path/       • 

For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons,  ' '  r 

That  one  by  one  pursue  ;  if  you  give  way,  u--  >» 

Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forthright,     ; ,  ;, 

Ijike  to  an  entered  tide,  they  all  rush  by. 

And  leave  you  hindmost ;  ^    ,  \  ^^ 

Or,  like  a  gallant  horse,  fallen  in  the  first  rank,    '  '■•    •  n ' 

Lie  there  tor  pavement  to  the  abject  rear,  4,r*  /  >i 

O'errun  t-tid  trampled  on.     Then  what  they  do  in  present 

Though  Aoss  than  yours  in  past,  must  o'ertop  yours ; 

For  time  is  like  a  fashionable  host. 

That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand, 

And  with  his  arms  outstretched,  as  he  would  fly, 

Grasps  in  the  comer.     Welcome  ever  smiles,  "v 

And  farewell  goes  out  sighing.     Let  not  virtue  seek 

Remuneration  for  xhe  thing  it  was ; 

For  beauty,  wit,  ';  **" 

High  birth,  vigor  of  bone,  desert  in  service,    .  ■  *  vi^' 

Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all  .:!,   ,., 

To  euvious  and  calumniating  time.  ^  *".<:.    -If 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin —   /*••■: 

That  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  ne^y-bom  gawds,    '" 

Thoufh  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past, 

And  give  to  dust,  that  is  a  little  gilt,       *    .ji '}»«<.,  -i^;   > 

More  laud  than  gilt  o'crdusted. 

The  present  eye  praises  the  present  object.    — Shakespeare 
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■•■a     ,<'i     V.^.f^ 

.    '  (B.C.  331.)       .  v-^    *^v 

Great  reliance  had  been  placed  by  the  Persian  king  on  the 
effects  of  the  scythe-bearing  chariots.  It  was  designed  to 
launch  these  against  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  and  to  follow 
these  up  by  a  heavy  charge  of  cavalry,  which  it  was  hoped 
would  tind  the  ranks  of  the  spearmen  disordered  by  the  lush 
of  the  chariots,  and  easily  destroy  this  most  formidable  part  of 
Alexander's  force.  In  front,  therefore,  of  the  Persian  centre, 
where  Darius  took  his  station,  and  which  it  was  supposed  the 
phalanx  would  attack,  the  ground  had  been  carefully  levelled 
and  smoothed,  so  as  to  allow  the  chariots  to  charee  over  it  with 
their  full  sweep  and  speed,   As  the  Macedonian  army  approached 
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the  Persian;  Alexander  found  that  the  front  of  his  whole  line 
barely  equalled  the  front  of  the  Persian  centre,  so  that  ne  was 
outflanked  on  his  right  by  the  entire  left  \nn^  of  the  enemy, 
and  by  their  entire  right  wing  on  his  left.  His  tactics  were  to 
assail  some  one  point  of  the  hostile  army,  and  gain  a  decisive 
advantage  ;  while  he  refused,  a;?  lar  as  possible,  the  encounter 
along  the  rest  of  the  line.  He  therefore  inclined  his  order  of 
march  to  the  right,  so  as  to  enable  his  right  wing  and  centre  to 
come  into  collision  with  the  enemy  on  as  favourable  terms  as 
possible  though  the  manoeuvre  might  in  some  respect  compror 
mise  his  left. 

The  effect  of  this  oblique  movement  was  to  bring  the  phalanx 
and  his  own  wing  nearly  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ground  which 
the  Persians  had  pre^red  for  the  operations  of  the  chariots ; 
and  Darius,  fearing  to  lose  the  benefit  of  this  arm  against  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  Macedonian  force,  ordered  th^ 
Scythian  and  Bactrian  cavalry,  who  were  drawn  up  in  advance 
on  his  extreme  left,  to  charge  round  upon  Alexander's  right 
wing,  and  check  its  lurther  lateral  progress.  Against  these 
assailants  Alexander  sent,  from  his  second  line,  Menidas'a 
cavalry.  As  these  proved  too  few  to  make  head  against  the 
enemy,  he  ordered  Ariston  also  from  the  second  hue  with  his 
light  horse,  and  Oleander  with  his  foot,  in  support  of  Menidas. 
The  Bactrians  and  Scythians  now  began  to  give  way,  but 
Darius  reinforced  them  by  the  mass  oSf  Bactrian  cavaliy  fron? 
his  main  line,  and  an  obstinate  cavalry  fight  now  took  place. 
The  Bactrians  and  Scythians  were  numerous,  and  were  better 
armed  than  the  horsemen  under  Menidas  and  Ariston ;  and  thq 
loss  at  first  was  heaviest  on  the  Macedonian  side.  But  still  the 
European  cavalry  stood  the  charge  of  the  Asiatics,  and  at  last, 
by  their  superior  discipline,  and  by  acting  in  squadrons  that 
supported  each  other,  instead  of  fighting  in  a  confused  masq 
like  the  barbarians,  the  Macedonians  broke  their  adversaries, 
and  drove  them  off  the  field. 

Darius  now  directed  the  scythe-armed  chariots  to  De  driven 
against  Alexander's  horseguards  and  the  phalanx ;  and  thes^ 
formidable  vehicles  were  accordingly  sent  rattling  across  the 
plain,  against  the  Macedonian  line.  When  we  remember  the 
alarm  which  the  war-chariots  of  the  Britons  created  among 
Caesar's  legions,  we  shall  not  be  prone  to  deride  this  arm  of 
(ancient  warfare  as  always  useless.    The  object  of  the  chariots 
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was  to  create  unsteadiness  in  the  ranks  against  wliich  they  were 
driven,  and  squadrons  of  cavalry  followed  close  upon  them,  to 
profit  by  such  disorder.  But  the  Asiatic  chariots  were  rendered 
ineffective  at  Arbela  by  the  light  armed  troops  whom  Alexander 
had  specially  appointed  for  the  service  and  who,  wounding 
the  horses  and  drivers  with  their  missile  weapons,  and  running 
alongside  so  as  to  cut  the  traces  or  seize  the  reins,  marred  the 
intended  charge  ;  and  tho  few  chariots  that  reached  the  phalanx, 
passed  harmlessly  through  the  intervals  which  the  spearmen 
opened  for  them,  and  were  easily  captured  in  the  rear. 

A  mass  of  the  Asiatic  cavalry  was  now,  for  the  second  time, 
collected  against  Alexander's  extreme  right,  and  moved  round 
it,  with  the  view  of  gaining  the  flank  c^  his  army.  At  the 
critical  moment.  Aretes,  with  his  horsemen  from  Alexander's 
second  line,  dashed  on  the  Persian  squadrons  when  their  own 
flanks  were  exposed  by  this  evolution.  While  Alexander  thus 
met  and  bafiled  all  the  flanking  attacks  of  the  enemy  with 
troops  brought  up  from  his  second  line,  he  kept  his  own  horse- 
guards  and  the  rest  of  the  front  line  of  his  wing  fresh,  and 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  opportunity  for  striking  a 
decisive  blow.  This  soon  came.  A  large  body  of  horse,  who 
were  posted  on  the  Persian  left  wing  nearest  to  the  centre, 
quitted  their  station  and  rode  off  to  help  their  comrades  in  the 
cavalry  fight  that  still  was  going  on  at  the  extreme  right  of 
Alexander's  wing  against  the  detachments  from  his  second  line. 
This  made  a  huge  gap  in  the  Persian  array,  and  into  this  space 
•Alexander  instantly  dashed  with  his  guard ,  and  then  pressing 
towards  his  left,  he  soon  began  to  make  havoc  in  the  left  flank 
of  the  Persian  centre.  The  shield-bearing  infantry  now  charged 
also  among  the  reeling  masses  of  the  Asiatics  ;  and  five  of  the 
brigades  of  the  phalanx,  with  the  irresistible  might  of  their 
sarissas,  bore  down  the  Greek  mercenaries  of  Darius,  and  dug 
their  way  through  the  Persian  centre.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  battle,  Darius  had  showed  skill  and  energy ;  and  he  now 
for  some  time  encouraged  his  men,  by  voice  and  example,  to 
keep  firm.  But  the  lances  of  Alexander's  cavalry,  and  the 
pikes  of  the  phalanx  now  gleamed  nearer  and  nearer  to  him. 
His  chario  ?er  was  struck  down  by  a  javelin  at  his  side ;  and 
at  last  Darius's  nerve  failed  him ;  and,  descending  from  his 
chariot,  he  mounted  on  a  fleet  horse  and  galloped  from  the 
plain,  regardless  of  the  state  of  the  battle  in  other  parts  of  the 
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field  where  matters  were  going  on  much  more  favorably  for 
his  cause,  and  where  his  presence  might  have  done  much  to- 
wards gaining  a  victory.  ^ 

Alexander's  operations  with  his  right  and  centre  had  exposed 
his  left  to  an  immensely  preponderating  force  of  the  enemy. 
Parmenio  kept  out  of  action  as  long  as  possible  ;  but  Mazseus,  ■ 
V^ho  commanded  the  Persian  right  wing,  advanced  against  him, 
completely  outflanked  him,  and  pressed  him  severely  with 
reiterated  charges  by  superior  numbers.  Seeing  the  distress  of 
Parmenio's  wing,  Simmias,  who  commanded  the  sixth  brigade 
of  the  phalanx,  which  was  next  to  the  left  wing,  did  not  ad' 
v^ance  with  the  othsr  brigades  in  the  great  charge  upon  the 
Persian  centre,  but  kept  back  to  cover  Parmenio's  troops  on 
iheir  right  flank,  as  otherwise  they  would  have  been  com^ 
pletely  surrounded  and  cut  ofl"  from  the  rest  of  the  Macedonia!) 
irmy.  By  so  doing,  Simmias  had  unavoidably  opened  a  gap  in 
the  Macedonian  left  centre,  and  a  large  column  of  Indian  and 
Persian  horse,  from  the  Persian  right  centre,  had  galloped  for- 
tvard  through  the  interval,  and  right  through  the  troops  of  the 
Macedonian  second  line.  Instead  of  then  wheeling  round  upon 
Parmenio,  or  upon  the  rear  of  Alexander's  conquering  wing, 
the  Indian  and  Persian  cavalry  rode  straight  on  to  the  Macedo- 
oian  camp,  overpowered  the  Thracians  who  were  left  in  charge 
af  it,  and  began  to  plunder.  This  was  stopped  by  the  phalan- 
gite  troops  of  the  second  line,  wVio,  alter  the  enemy's  horsemen 
had  rushed  by  them,  faced  about,  countermarched  upon  the 
I  camp,  killed  many  of  the  Indians  and  Persians  in  the  act  of 
plundering,  and  forced  the  rest  to  ride  ofl"  again.  Just  at  this 
crisis,  Alexander  had  been  recalled  from  his  pursuit  of  Darius, 
by  tidings  of  the  distress  of  Parmenic,  and  of  his  inability  to 
|bear  up  any  longer  against  the  hot  attacks  of  Mazseus.  Taking 
(his  horseguards  with  him,  Alexander  rode  towards  the  part  of 
the  field  where  his  left  wing  was  fighting ;  but  on  his  way 
thither  he  encountered  the  Psrsiau  and  Indian  cavalry,  en 
fheir  return  from  his  camp. 

These  men  now  saw  that  their  only  chance  of  safety  was  to 
[ut  their  way  through ;  and  in  one  huge  column  they  charged 
lesperately  upon  the  Macedonians.  'There  was  hero  a  close 
|and-to-hand  fight,  which  lasted  some  time,  and  sixty  of  the 

)yal  horseguards  fell,  and  three  generals,  who  fought  close  to 

lexander's  side,  were  wounded.    At  length  the  Macedonlao 
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discipline  and  valor  again  prevailed,  and  a  large  number  of 
the  Persian  and  Indian  horsemen  were  cut  down,  some  few 
only  succeeded  in  breaking  through  and  riding  away.  Relieved 
of  these  obstinate  enemies,  Alexander  again  formed  his  horse- 
guards,  and  led  them  towards  Parmenio  ;  but  by  this  time  that 
general  also  was  victorious.  Probably  the  news  of  Darius's 
flight  had  reached  Mazaeus,  and  had  damped  the  ardor  of  the 
Persian  right  wing ;  while  the  tidings  of  their  comrades'  suc- 
cess must  have  proportionably  encouraged  the  Macedonian 
forces  under  Parmenio.  His  Thessalian  cavalry  particularly 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  gallantry  and  persevering 
good  conduct,  and  by  the  time  that  Alexander  had  ridden  up 
to  Parmenio,  the  whole  Persian  army  was  in  full  flight  from 
the  field. 

It  was  of  the  deepest  importance  to  Alexander  to  secure  the 
person  of  Darius,  and  he  now  urged  on  the  pursuit.  The  river 
Lycus  was  between  the  field  of  battle  and  the  city  of  Arbela, 
whither  the  fugitives  directed  their  course,  and  the  passage  of 
this  river  was  even  more  destructive  to  the  Persians  than  the 
swords  and  spears  of  the  Macedonians  had  been  in  the  engage- 
ment. The  narrow  bridge  was  soon  choked  up  by  the  flying 
thousands  who  rushed  towards  it,  and  vast  numbers  of  the 
Persians  threw  themselves,  or  were  hurried  by  others,  into  the 
rapid  stream,  and  perished  in  its  waters.  Darius  had  crossed 
it,  and  had  ridden  on  through  Arbela  without  halting.  Alex- 
ander reached  that  city  on  the  next  day,  and  made  himself 
master  of  all  Darius's  treasure  and  stores ;  but  the  Persian 
king,  unfortunately  for  himself,  had  fled  too  fast  for  his  con- 
queror :  he  had  only  escaped  to  perish  by  the  treachery  of  his 
Bactrian  satrap,  Bessus .s-f.M    ., 

A  few  days  after  the  battle,  Alexander  entered  Babylon, 
"the  oldest  seat  of  earthly  empire"  then  in  existence,  as  its 
acknowledged  lord  and  master.  There  were  yet  some  cam- 
paigns of  his  brief  and  bright  career  to  be  accomplished.  Cen- 
tral Asia  was  yet  to  witness  the  march  of  his  phalanx.  He 
was  yet  to  effect  that  conquest  of  Affghanistan  in  which  England 
since  has  failed.  His  generalship,  as  well  as  his  valor,  were 
yet  to  be  signalized  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes,  and  the 
field  of  Chilian  wallah  ;  and  he  was  yet  to  precede  the  Queen  of 
England  in  annexing  the  Punjaub  to  the  dominions  of  an  Euro- 
pean sovereign.    But  the  crisis  of  his  career  was  reached  ;  the 
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great  object  of  his  mission  was  accomplished  ;  and  the  ancient 
Persian  empire,  which  once  menaced  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  with  subjection,  was  irreparably  crushed,  when  Alexander 
had  won  his  crowning  victory  at  Arbela.  -■     — Creasy. 
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When  Fletcher  Christian  and  his  merciless  companions  set 
their  commander  adrift  in  the  boat,  they  flung  them  a  small 
quantity  of  provisions  and  a  few  stores  which,  together  with 
the  crew,  sank  the  boat  so  d«ep  in  the  water  that  one  would 
have  expected  that  the  first  breeze  of  wind  would  have  filled 
and  swamped  it.  '^  '     »< .  on  .-^..  r: .,  j,,or.^.j^t  <,   .... 

The  boat,  in  which  these  nineteen  men  found  themselves 
floating  in  the  midst  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  the  launch.  Its 
length  was  23  feet  ;  its  breadth  6  feet  9  inches.  In  thiS; 
without  awning  or  covering  of  any  kind  and  with  a  small 
allowance  of  food — scarce  enough  to  sustain  life,  they  encoun- 
tered heavy  storms  and  endured  the  severest  privations  and 
sufferings  from  cold  and  exposure  during  a  voyage  of  several 
thousands  of  miles.  fy:"     , 

The  names  of  the  men  thus  cast  away  are  as  follows  : — 
Lieutenant  Bligh  ;  John  Fryer,  master  ;  William  Elphinstone, 
master"  mate  ;  John  Hallet,  midshipman  ;  Thomas  Hayward, 
midsi  ^  .nan  ;  William  Peckover,  gunner  ;  William  Cole, 
boatswain;  William  Purcell,  carpenter;  Thomas  Ledward, 
surgeon's-mate  ;  John  Samuel,  clerk  and  steward ;  David 
Nelson,  botanist  ;  Lawrence  Labogue,  sailmaker  ;  Peter 
Linkletter,  quarter-master  ;  John  Norton,  quarter-master  ; 
j  George  Simpson,  quarter-master's  mate  ;  Thomas  Hall,  ship's 
cook;  John  Smith,  commander's  cook;  Robert  Lamb,  butcher; 
I  and  Robert  Tinkler,  a  boy.  \  '  'i:- 

None  but  a  man  of  decided  finnness  and  energy  of  character 
[could  have  carried  himself  and  his  companions  through  the 
[dangers  and  trials  of  that  voyage  in  safety.  Lieutenant  Bligh 
proved  himself  fully  equal  to  the  emergency. 

His  first  care  after  the  Bounty  left  them  was  to  examine  the 
condition  of  his  boat  and  the  amount  of  his  provifiions.  These 
last  were  very  meagre.     They  consisted  of  one  hundred  and 
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fifty  pounds  of  biscuit,  thirty  pounds  of  pork,  six  quarts  of 
rum,  six  bottles  of  wine,  and  twenty-eight  gallons  of  water. 
Of  stores  they  had  a  few  pieces  of  canvas,  some  twine  and 
cordage,  four  cutlasses,  a  quadrant,  and  a  compass. 

The  condition  of  the  launch  and  her  crew  is  beautifully  and 
forcibly  expressed  in  the  following  lines  : — 

,    .  "The  boat  ia  lowered  with  all  the  hp,ste  of  hate,  .„, 

With  its  slight  plank  between  thee  and  thy  fate  ; 

-  ■  ^  Her  only  cargo  such  a  scant  supply 

As  promises  the  death  their  hands  deny  ;  /.vt* 

ii^na  just  enough  of  water  and  of  bread  •,  v^ 

To  keep,  some  days,  the  dying  from  the  dead.  Mt     " 

Some  cordage,  canvas,  sails,  and  lines,  and  twine^ 
But  treasures  all  to  hermidis  of  the  brine, 
V  Were  added  after,  to  the  earnest  prayer  "       ■  '\^v■. 

Of  those  who  saw  no  hope  save  sea  and  air ;  »  V^t 

And  last,  that  trembling  vassal  of  the  Pole,  .       *...!* 

The  feeling  compass,  navigators'  soul.  '''-*'''  -  - 

•■5  ^  *  «  *  » 

The  launch  is  crowded  with  the  faithful  few  :; 

That  wait  their  chief — a  melancholy  crew,  .      ,;i;v> 

.', ,  But  some  remained  reluctant  on  the  deck  :,• 

Of  that  proud  vessel,  now  a  moral  wreck — 
' '  •       And  viewed  their  captain's  fate  with  piteous  eyes  | 
While  others  scoffed  his  augured  miseries. 
Sneered  at  the  prospect  of  his  pigmy  sail. 
And  the  slight  bark,  so  ladeu  and  so  frail." 

Being  within  about  thirty  miles  of  the  island  of  Tofoa,  Bligh 
resolved  in  the  first  instance  to  proceed  thither  in  order  to 
|)rocure,  if  possible,  bread-fniit  and  water.  But  the  natives 
who  lined  the  beach  turned  out  to  be  of  exceedingly  treacherous 
and  fierce  disposition.  One  of  the  chiefs  earnestly  entreated 
Bligh  to  spend  the  night  thern,  and  upon  his  refusini^  to  do  so, 
he  exclaimed  angrily,  "  Then  we  will  kill  you."  Thereupon 
he  gave  a  signal,  and  immediately  about  two  hundred  savages 
rushed  upon  the  sailors  and  attacked  them  with  stones,  which 
flew  about  their  heads  like  a  shower  of  shot.  Fortunately 
none  were  seriously  hit,  and  they  all  succeeded  in  getting  safely 
into  the  boat  with  the  exception  of  John  Norton,  the  quarter- 
master, who  boldly  ran  up  the  beach  to  cast  off  the  stern  fast. 
Upon  this  brave  but  unfortunate  man  the  natives  rushed,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  stoned  him  to  death. 

The  crew  of  the  launch  pushed  hastily  off  to  sea,  but  were 
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followed  by  several  canoes,  laden  with  stones  from  which  the 
attack  was  continued.  Having  no  fire-arms,  the  only  defence 
they  could  make  was  to  throw  back  the  stones  which  haj^pened 
to  lodge  in  the  boat,  but  in  this  mode  of  warfare  the  savages 
were  much  more  expert,  and  it  is  probable  the  Europeans 
would  have  been  murdered  had  they  not  hit  upon  the  ruse  of 
throwing  part  of  their  clothing  into  the  sea.  As  they  expected, 
the  natives  stopped  to  pick  up  the  garments,  and  the  crew  of  the 
boat  pulled  lustily  till  beyond  the  reach  of  stones.  Soon  after, 
night  coming  on,  the  pursuit  was  abandoned. 

Before  this  occurred,  however,  one  or  two  bread-fruits  and 
a  few  small  cocoa-nuts  had  been  gathered,  and  added  to  their 
slender  stock  of  provisions. 

The  eyes  of  the  wretched  men  in  the  launch  were  now  turned 
anxiously  towards  their  commander,  in  whose  energy  and 
knowledge  they  felt  their  hope  of  deliverance  depended.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that,  among  men  in  such  desperate  circumstances, 
there  were  some  who  earnestly  looked  to  a  higher  Power  for 
deliverance.  The  commander  now  informed  his  men  that  he 
meant  to  steer  straight  for  a  Dutch  settlement  on  the  island  of 
Timor,  distant  above  three  thousand  six  hundred  miles,  and 
added  that  the  only  chance  they  had  of  accomplishing  such  a 
voyage  successfully  was  to  place  themselves  voluntarily  on  a 
fixed  allowance  of  food,  which,  on  careful  calculation,  he  said, 
would  afford  each  man  one  ounce  of  bread  and  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  water  per  day  ! 

To  this  the  men  readily  agreed,  and  that  night,  it  may  be 
said,  the  perilous  voyage  began.  They  gave  up  all  idea  of 
steering  for  any  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  knowing  full  well 
that  the  natives,  seeing  their  helpless  condition,  would  slay 
and  devour  them.  .  •  ::■   -    i 

"  AVe  bore  away,"  says  Bligh,  "across  a  sea  where  the 
navigation  is  but  little  known,  in  a  small  boat,  twenty-three 
feet  long  from  stem  to  stem,  deeply  laden  with  eighteen  men. 
I  was  happy,  however,  to  see  that  every  one  seemed  better 
satisfied  with  our  situation  than  myself.  It  was  about  eight 
o'clock  at  night  on  the  2d  of  May,  1789,  when  we  bore  away 
under  a  reefed  lug-foresail,  and  having  divided  the  people  into 
watches,  and  got  the  boat  into  a  little  order,  we  returned 
thanks  to  God  for  our  miraculous  preservation,  and,  in  full 
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confidence  of  his  gracious  support,  I  found  my  mind  more  at 
ease  than  it  had  been  for  some  days  past." 

But  this  happy  frame  of  mind  was  not  to  last  long.  At 
dawn  of  the  following  day  the  sun  arose  red  and  fiery — a  sure 
indication  of  coming  storms — and  ere  the  day  had  far  advanced 
the  gale  burst  upon  them  in  all  its  fury  ,  so  fierce  was  it  that, 
we  are  told,  the  sail  of  the  boat  was  actually  becalmed  when 
between  the  heavy  billows,  while,  when  on  the  top  of  the  seas, 
it  proved  almost  more  than  they  could  ^^arry,  yet  they  did  not 
dare  to  take  it  in.  The  sea  curled  constantly  over  the  gun- 
wale, and  incessant  baling  was  necessary  to  keep  them  afloat. 

In  order  to  lighten  the  boat,  all  their  superfluous  clothing, 
with  some  spare  sails  and  cordage  were  thrown  overboard,  and 
the  biscuit  was  stowed  in  the  carpenter's  chest  to  preserve  it 
from  the  spray  that  lashed  over  them.  ■  <;  - 

Bligh  had  apportioned  the  provisions  so  as  to  last  eight 
weeks,  ^that  being  the  time  that  would  be  probably  required 
under  ordinary  circumstances  to  complete  the  voyage  ;  and 
being  a  man  of  firm  character  he  resolved  to  enforce  the  rules 
as  to  food  at  the  risk  of  his  life  if  need  be.  As  the  men 
were  exhausted  with  baling,  and  thoroughly  wet,  a  teaspoonful 
of  rum  and  quarter  of  a  bread-fruit  were  served  out  to  each, 
but,  in  spite  of  this,  their  limbs  were  so  benumberl  with  cold 
when  day- light  came,  that  they  could  scarcely  continue  the 
work  of  baling,  upon  which,  under  God,  the  lives  of  all  de- 
pended ;  another  teaspoonful  of  rum  was  therefor-^  served  out, 
by  which  they  felt  much  revived. 

That  day  the  boat  was  kept  running  before  the  w  i  ' .  Five 
small  cocoa-nuts  were  served  out  for  dinner,  and  in  the  .ening 
a  few  pieces  of  bread-fruit  were  distributed  for  supper,  after 
which  they  commended  themselves  to  God  in  prayer. 

The  gale  continued  till  the  morning  of  the  5th,  when  it 
began  to  abate,  and  now  Bligh  prepared  a  small  log-line  with 
which  he  afterwards  marked  more  correctly  than  heretofore 
their  progress  over  the  unknown  ocean.  The  sufferings  of  the 
poor  fellows  from  fatigue  and  cold  were  extreme,  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  laborious  work  and  exposure,  they  had  not  suffi- 
cient room  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  to  stretch  their  limbs 
when  they  lay  down  to  rest,  and  usually  awoke  with  severe 
cramps.  To  add  to  their  misfortunes,  the  biscuit,  it  was  found, 
had  been  much  dama^'ed  during  the  gale,  part  of  it  was  quite 
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decayed  and  unfit  for  food.    Nevertheless  it  was  carefully 
preserved.         '       >  ^   -■ 

Oil  the  6th  they  came  in  sight  of  islands,  but,  remembering 
the  reception  at  Tofoa,  the  sight  6f  land  aroused  fear  instead 
of  joy  in  their  breasts.  On  the  same  day  they  hooked  a  fish. 
Circumstanced  as  they  were,  such  an  event  created  a  burst  of 
anions  dehght,  which,  alas,  was  almost  instantly  changed  into 
a  groan  of  disappointment^^,  in  consequence  of  the  fish  escaping 
while  they  were  endeavoring  to  get  it  over  the  side  of  the 
boat.  That  night  each  man  supped  on  an  ounce  of  damaged 
biscuit,  and  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water. 

Next  day  they  were  pursued  by  two  canoes,  which,  however, 
failed  to  overtake  them,  although  they  did  not  give  up  the 
chase  till  the  afternoon.  Well  was  it  for  them  that  these 
natives  did  fail,  and  that  the  people  in  the  boat  had  resolution 
enough  to  refrain  from  attempting  to  land,  for  the  islands  they 
were  passing  turned  out  to  be  part  of  the  Feejee  group,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  now  known  to  be  the  fiercest  and 
most  addicted  to  cannibalism,  as  well  as  the  most  cruel  and 
inhospitable,  of  all  the  islanders  of  the  South  Seas. 

Soon  after  this  heavy  ram  came  on,  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  collect  the  shower.  By  this  means  their  stock  of 
fresh  water  was  increased  to  thirty  four  gallons,  and  their 
thirst,  for  the  first  time  since  they  were  turned  adrift,  was 
thoroughly  quenched.  But  the  consequences  of  the  rain  were 
hurtful  in  other  respects,  for  everything  in  the  boat  and  on 
their  persons  was  soaked,  and  being  compelled  to  sleep  all 
night  in  this  condition,  unable,  from  want  of  room,  to  make 
any  exertion  to  warm  themselves  by  means  of  muscular  effort, 
they  were  seized  with  severe  shiverings.  On  the  8th,  there- 
fore, Bligh  deemed  it  advisable  to  issue  a  slightly  more  sub- 
stantial breakfast,  and  served  to  each  man  an  ounce  and  a  hali 
of  pork,  half  a  pint  of  cocoa-nut  milk,  an  ounce  of  biscuit,  and 
a  teaspoonful  of  rum,  which  last  though  so  small  in  quantity, 
is  said  to  have  been  of  the  greatest  service. 

During  all  this  time,  and,  indeed,  during  the  whole  voyage, 
Bligh  kept  a  short  journal  in  a  small  book  which  had  been 
used  in  the  Bounty  for  the  insertion  of  signals.  He  says,  in 
regard  to  it,  "  It  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  I  can  open  a 
book  to  write,  and  I  feel  truly  sensible  I  can  do  no  more  than 
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point  oufc  where  these  lands  are  to  be  found,  and  give  some  idea 
of  their  extent." 

Yet  the  persevering  commander  on  that  forlorn  voyage  con- 
tinued to  keep  the  journal  to  the  end,  and  it,  with  several 
other  weather-stained  relics,  is  now  in  possession  of  his 
daughters. 

Bligh  now  adopted  a  more  certain  method  of  doling  out  the 
scanty  allowance.  "  Hitherto,"  he  says,  "  I  had  issued  the 
allowance  by  guess,  but  now  I  made  a  pair  of  scales,  with  two 
cocoa-nut  shells,  and  having  accidentally  some  pistol  balls  in 
the  boat,  twenty-five  of  which  weighed  one  pound,  or  sixteen 
ounces,  I  adopted  one  of  these  balls  as  the  proportion  of 
weight  that  each  person  should  receive  of  bread  at  the  times  I 
served  it  out.  I  also  amused  all  hands  with  describing  the 
situation  of  New  Guinea  and  New  Holland,  and  gave  them 
©very  information  in  my  power,  that,  in  case  any  accident 
should  happen  to  me,  those  who  survived  might  have  some 
idea  of  what  they  were  about,  and  be  able  to  find  their  way  to 
Timor,  which  at  present  they  knew  nothing  of  more  than  the 
name,  and  some  not  even  that.  At  night  I  served  a  quarter  of 
«  pint  of  water  and  half  an  ounce  of  bread  for  supper." 

.Bligh  entertained  his  men  thus  during  a  brief  respite  of  a 
few  hours'  fine  weather  and  sunshine,  which  they  availed  them- 
selves of  to  dry  their  clothes  and  sails.  But  this  was  scarcely 
accomplished  when  another  gale,  accompanied  by  thunder, 
lightning  and  rain,  burst  upon  them,  and  again  drenched  them 
all  to  the  skin. 

On  the  lOfch  it  was  very  severe.  The  sea  broke  over  them 
so  constantly  that  they  were  compelled  to  run  before  the  wind, 
and  to  keep  two  men  constantly  baling.  The  allowance,  too, 
Waa  still  farther  reduced,  one  twenty-fifth  part  of  a  pound  of 
biscuit,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water,  being  the  allowance  for 
breakfast,  and  the  same  at  dinner  and  supper.  Occasionally, 
when  the  weather  was  very  bad,  half  an  ounce  or  so  of  pork, 
find  a  teaspoonful  of  rum  was  added. 

" In  the  evening  of  the  12th,"  says  Bligh,  "it  still  rained 
nard,  and  we  again  experienced  a  dreadful  night.  At  length 
the  day  came,  and  showed  a  miserable  set  of  beings,  full  of 
wants,  without  anything  to  relieve  them.  Some  complained 
of  great  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  every  one  of  having  almost 
lost  the  use  of  his  limbs.     The  little  sleep  we  got  was  in  no 
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way  refreshing  as  we  were  constantly  covered  with  the  sea  and 
rain.  The  weather  continuing  bad,  and  no  sun  affording  the 
least  prospect  of  getting  our  clothes  dried,  I  recommended  to 
every  one  to  strip  and  wring  them  through  the  sea-water,  by 
which  means  they  received  a  warmth  that,  while  wet  with  rain 
water,  they  could  not  have." 

The  gale  continued  unabated  during  several  days,  and  as  the 
nights  were  intensely  dark,  not  a  star  being  visible,  they  were 
often  very  uncertain  as  to  their  steering.  Yet,  although  islands 
were  seen  more  than  once,  they  held  on  their  miserable  course, 
preferring  the  chance  of  beinff  starved  to  death  in  an  open 
boat,  to  the  risk  of  being  killed  and  eate<n  by  the  savages. 

The  night  of  the  16th  was  horribly  dark  and  tempestuous, 
and  they  expected  each  moment  that  ttie  boat  would  be  over- 
whelmed. That  day  was  also  marked  by  the  issue  of  an  ounce 
of  pork  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  allowance.  The  bad 
weather  continued,  and  several  days  later  Mr.  Bligh  speaks  of 
some  of  his  people  seeming  half  dead,  while  their  appearance 
was  "  horrible." 

"  During  the  whole  of  the  afternoon  of  the  21  st,"  he  says, 
"  we  were  so  covered  with  rain  and  salt  water  that  we  could 
scarcely  see.  We  suffered  extreme  cold,  and  every  one  dreaded 
the  approach  of  night.  Sleep,  though  we  longed  for  it,  afforded 
no  comfort,  for  my  own  part  T  almost  lived  without  it.  On  the 
22nd  our  situation  was  extremely  calamitous.  We  were  obliged 
to  take  the  course  of  the  sea,  running  right  before  it,  and  watching 
with  the  utmost  care,  as  the  least  error  in  the  helm  would  in 
a  moment  have  been  our  destruction.  It  continued  through 
the  day  to  blow  hard,  and  the  foam  of  the  sea  kept  running 
over  our  stern  and  quarters.       v;  :  ..  '•*• 

"  The  misery  we  suffered  this  night  exceeded  the  preceding. 
The  sea  flew  over  us  with  great  force,  and  kept  us  baling  with 
horror  and  anxiety.  At  dawn  of  day  I  found  every  one  in  a 
most  distressed  condition,  and  I  began  to  fear  that  another 
such  night  would  put  an  end  to  the  lives  of  several  who  seemed 
no  longer  able  to  support  their  sufferings.  I  served  an  allow- 
ance of  two  teaspoonfuls  of  rum ;  after  drinking  which,  and 
having  wrung  our  clothes,  and  taken  our  breakfast  of  bread 
and  water,  we  became  a  little  refreshed." 

Next  day  the  wiad'  moderated,  the  sun  came  out  to  cheter 
their  drooping  spirits,  and  Bligh  speaks,  for  the  first  time,  of 
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seeing  "cheerful  faces  "about  him.  Wretched  as  was  their 
condition  they  experienced  some  degree  of  comfort  and  warmth, 
— the  first  tliey  had  felt  during  the  previous  fifteen  days. 
This  moment  of  breathing  time  was  employed  by  the  com- 
mander in  examining  into  the  state  of  the  provisions,  which  ho 
found  so  reduced  that  a  further  reduction  in  the  allowance 
became  absolutely  essential.  He  expected  that  a  mutinous 
spirit  would  be  roused  in  the  poor  fellows  when  this  was 
announced,  but  to  his  surprise  they  at  once  agreed  to  it  on  the 
necessity  being  explained.         t*^'-    '       •       >    '        '' 

It  was  important  that  the  rate  of  consumption  should  be  so 
proportioned  that  the  stock  might  last  six  weeks  longer.  Ac- 
cordingly it  was  arranged  that  the  allowance  in  future  should 
be  one  twenty-fifth  part  of  a  pound  of  bread  for  breakfast,  and 
the  same  quantity  for  dinner,  as  usual,  but  that  the  proportion 
for  supper  should  be  discontinued  !  ?;-.«    v    ■^'■ 

It  seemed  as  if  God,  in  his  mercy,  smiled  upon  this  instance 
oi  self-denial  on  the  part  of  those  weary  and  worn-out  men,  Tor 
the  verynext  day>  about  noon,  some  noddies — a  small  species 
of  sea-fowl,  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon — came  so  near  the  boat 
that  one  of  them  was  caught  by  the  hand. 

This  little  bird  was  divided,  with  its  entrails,  into  eighteen 
portions.  Then  one  of  the  sailors  was  made  to  turn  his  back 
upon  the  feast,  while  another  sailor  pomted  separately  to  each 
portion,  saying,  "  JVho  shall  have  this  f  Thus  every  one  felt 
that  he  had  an  equal  chance  with  the  rest  of  getting  the  best 
portion,  and  all  grumbling  at  supposed  unfairness  was  avoided. 
Curiously  enough  the  poor  commander  fared  worst  upon  this 
occasion,  for,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  men,  the  beak 
ajid  claws  were  included  in  the  share  that  fell  to  him  ! 

On  the  same  evening  several  boobies  approached,  and  one  of 
them  was  caught  and  divided  in  the  same  manner.  It  was 
about  the  size  of  a  duck.  The  blood  was  given  to  three  of 
the  men  who  had  been  most  distressed  for  want  of  food.  Of 
course  it  was  eaten  raw.  Even  had  they  possessed  the  means 
of  cooking  it,  these  half  famished  men  would  not  have  delayed 
their  meal  for  such  a  trifle.  On  the  26th  another  booby  was 
caught. 

The  heat  of  the  sun  now  became  even  more  distressing  than 
cold  and  rain  had  been  before,  and  some  of  the  people  were 
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seized  with  a  languor  and  faintness  that  rendered  them  indif- 
ferent to  life. 

At  last,  on  the  28tli,  about  ono  in  the  morning,  the  sour.:!  of 
breakers  was  heard  by  the  man  at  the  helm,  and  soon  al'ter 
they  approached  the  "  barrier  reef,"  which  runs  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  New  Holland.  The  sea  broke  furiously  over 
this  reef,  but  within  the  water  was  as  smooth  as  a  pond. 
Along  it  they  steered  until  an  opening  was  found,  and  passing 
in  with  a  strong  stream,  they  at  laat  found  themselves  in 
smooth  water,  and  returned  thanks  to  God  who  had  brought 
them  thus  far  in  safety.  But  their  terrible  voyage  was  not  yet 
done.  Here  they  could  only  rest  and  recruit  their  strength 
for  a  few  days. 

Oysters  were  found  on  the  rocks  in  great  abundance. 
Fresh  water  was  also  found  ;  but  above  all,  rest — sound, 
sweet,  refreshing  repose  to  their  wearied  limbs  and  minds — 
was  obtained.  ,.  .,,T-,i|.i.ri.  -wjm  :  s  i?-;^^  i 

With  returning  health,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, came  a  mutinous  spirit.  Bligh  ordered  some  of 
the  crew  to  go  along  the  s.'ioro  to  gather  supplies.  They 
grumbled  at  what  they  considered  too  severe  duty,  and  one  of 
them  told  his  commander  that  ho  was  as  good  a  man  as  himself. 

Bligh  says,  "  It  Avas  not  possible  for  one  to  judge  where  this 
might  have  an  end  if  not  stopped  in  time.  To  prevent,  there- 
fore, such  disputes  in  future,  I  determined  either  to  preserve 
my  command  or  die  in  the  attempt ;  and  seizing  a  cutlass,  I 
ordered  him  to  lay  hold  of  another  and  defend  himself ;  on 
which  he  called  out  that  I  was  going  to  kill  him,  and  imme- 
diately made  concessions.  I  did  not  allow  this  to  interfere 
further  with  the  harmony  of  the  boat's  crew,  and  everything 
soon  became  quiet." 

About  this  time — June  1st — Nelson,  the  botanist,  became 
very  ill ;  two  of  the  men  also  began  to  show  symptoms  of 
sinking  under  the  eflfects  of  the  exposure  and  suffering  they 
had  endured,  notwithstanding  their  recent  rest.  But  the 
voyage  to  the  nearest  habitable  part  of  the  globe  could  not  be 
delayed  on  this  account ;  so,  on  the  3rd,  the  little  boat  once 
more  launched  out  into  the  open  sea. 

Soon  they  were  again  reduced  to  the  old  allowance — the 
twenty-fifth  of  an  ounce  of  biscuit,  carefully  weighed  in  the 
cocoa-nut  scales,  with  tho  pistol  bullet ;   and  ere  long  thoy 
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were  reduced  to  worse  straits  than  before.    The  surgeon  and 
one  of  the  stoutest  sailors  broke  down. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  after  a  comfortless  night,'' 
says  Bligh,  "  there  was  a  visible  alteration  for  the  worse  m 
many  of  the  people,  which  gave  me  great  apprehensions.  An 
extreme  weakness,  swelled  legs,  hollow  and  ghastly  counten- 
ances, a  more  than  common  inclination  to  sleep,  with  an 
apparent  debility  of  understanding,  seemed  to  me  the  melan- 
choly presage  of  an  approaching  dissolution.  The  surgeon 
and  Lobogue,  in  particular,  were  most  miserable  objects.  I 
occasionally  gave  them  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  wine  out  of  the 
little  that  remained,  which  greatly  assisted  them.  '  The  hopes 
of  being  able  to  accomplish  the  voyage  was  our  principal  sup- 
port. The  boatswain  very  innocently  told  me  that  he  really 
thought  I  looked  worse  than  any  in  the  boat.  The  simplicity 
with  which  he  uttered  such  an  opinion  amused  me,  and  I 
returned  him  a  better  compliment." 

But  the  suffering  of  this  ch  enduring  crew  were  soon  to 
terminate;  with  some  in  reccoration  to  health  and  to  their 
native  land ;  with  others  in  the  last  quiet  resting  place  of 
man.  On  the  11th,  Mr.  Bligh  told  his  companions  that  they 
were  approaching  Timor  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  next  day  they 
arrived  at  that  island,  wliere  the  people  received  them  with 
the  utmost  hospitality  and  kindness ;  vieing  with  each  other 
in  acts  of  kindness,  while  they  gazed  in  horror  and  pity  at  the 
living  skeletons  who,  with  tears  streaming  from  their  eyes, 
and  words  of  thankfulness  to  God  upon  their  lips,  landed  on 
their  shores. 

Two  months  they  remained  here  to  recruit ;  then  they  set 
forth  on  their  return  to  England.  But  all  of  them  did  not 
reach  it.  Of  the  nineteen  who  were  forced  from  the  Bounty 
by  the  mutineers,  thirteen  survived  to  tell  the  tale  of  their 
wonderful  voyage  and  almost  miraculous  escape.  Besides 
John  Norton,  who  was  stoned  by  the  savages  of  Tofoa,  Nelson, 
the  botanist,  perished  at  Timor.  Two  others  died  at  Batavia, 
and  another  on  the  passage  home.  The  surgeon,  Mr.  Ledward, 
was  left  behind,  and  never  again  heard  of. 

"  Thus  happily  ended,"  says  Bligh,  in  conclusion,  "  through 
the  assistance  of  Divine  Providence,  without  accident,  a  voyage 
of  the  most  extraordinary  nature  that  ever  happened  in  the 
world." 
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"'  I IVIUST  give  a  description  of  our  equipage,  now  that  we  are 
fairly  launched  on  the  gieat  waste.  I  ride  a  white  camel,  with 
my  saddlebags  under  me,  and  a  pair  of  water-skins,  quite  full, 
beneath  them  :  over  the  saddle  is  my  bed.  A  thick  cherry- 
stick,  with  a  cross  at  the  end  of  it,  serves  to  guide  the  animal ; 
a  gentle  tap  on  the  side  of  his  neck,  sends  him  to  the  left,  and 
one  on  the  opposite  makes  him  turn  back  again  to  the  right : 
a  knock  on  the  back  of  his  head  stops  him,  and  a  few  blows 
between  the  ears  bring  him  to  his  knees,  if  accompanied  by  a 
guttural  sound,  resembling,  as  the  Arabs  say,  the  pronunciation 
of  their  letter  sche.  To  make  him  move  quickly,  it  is  necessary 
to  prick  him,  with  the  point  of  the  stick,  on  the  shoulders. 

To  the  north  there  is  a  range  of  bare  hills,  and  at  their 
bases  are  patches  of  green ;  the  rude  tents  of  a  tribe  of  Bedouins 
are  pitched,  and  their  cattle  enliven  the  scene.  We  passed 
over  a  perfect  level  this  morning,  strewed  with  flowers  and 
thick  with  pasture  for  the  camels,  where  we  are  now  resting. 
It  is  not  usual  here,  as  in  many  parts  of  the  East,  for  the  camels 
to  wind  in  long  strings,  one  after  the  other.  Our  numbers, 
amounting  to  fifteen  hundred,  are  scattered  over  the  surface  in 
all  directions,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  trace. 

In  travelling,  the  sheiks  or  chiefe  of  the  caravan,  attended 
by  the  military  part  of  their  equipage,  mounted  on  dromeda- 
ries, move  in  advance,  while  the  loaded  camels  follow  at  some 
distance,  in  parallel  masses,  opening  out,  or  changing  the  form, 
as  the  grass  renders  it  necessary.  They  fall  so  naturally  into 
military  figures,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  their  doing  it 
without  direction. 

We  have  several  tents  in  the  caravan.  They  are  pitched 
so  as  to  permit  the  camels  belonging  to  each  to  lie  in  the  inter- 
vals, wherj  they  are  placed  in  squads  for  the  night.  They  are 
by  no  means  agreeable  neighbors  :  for,  althou^  they  are  not 
able  to  move  from  their  place,  they  make  a  most  unpleasant 
gurgling  noise ;  the  bales  of  the  merchants  always  form  the 
windward  defence,  for  the  tents  have  no  sides  to  them,  and 
but  flutter  over  the  goods  to  keep  the  sun  from  their  owners. 

At  the  usual  hours  of  prayer,  a  loud  call  is  heard  throughout 
the  camp,  and  parties  flock  to  whei-e  the  Muezzin  takes  his 
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stand.  At  sunset,  as  the  camels  draw  in  from  the  pasture,  all 
the  Arabs  are  on  their  knees,  in  a  line  of  two  or  three  hundred, 
in  two  ranks.  The  priest,  like  a  fugelman,  in  front,  gives  the 
time  for  bowing  their  heads,  and  performing  the  rc^  of  the 
enjoined  ceremonies.  As  they  rise  on  the  signal,  they  sink 
again  to  their  knees,  and  press  their  foreheads  to  the.  earth  with 
the  utmost  devotion  ;  the  scene  is  singularly  impressive. 

The  rate  at  which  a  loaded  camel  travels  is  estimated  at 
two  miles  and  a  half  an  hour  by  almost  every  traveller.  Our 
caravan  has  not,  I  think,  exceeded  this  ;  but  the  variety  of  its 
movements  has  been  very  tiresome.  The  Arab  drivers,  who 
walk  in  front  of  the  animals,  never  miss  an  opportunity  of  a 
piece  of  pasture  ;  but,  however  distant  it  may  be  from  the 
proper  course,  lead  them  to^wards  it,  and  with  the  short  sticks 
they  carry,  beat  them  into  the  thickest  part  of  it.  The  camels 
are  anxious  enough  for  the  matter  themselves,  and  huddle  so 
together  that  their  riders'  legs  are  in  tolerable  danger  of  being 
crushed  in  the  contact.  f?*»  ftkiii^s.  ^-t^^iii    v*Kii- 

There  is  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  a  voyage  at  sea,  in  a 
passage  across  the  desert,  that  I  cannot  divest  myself  of 
the  belief  that  the  moving  mass  is  but  a  collection  of  small 
vessels  carried  into  a  heap  by  the  tide.  Every  man  is  ready 
with  his  stick  to  feud  oflf  the  animal  that  approaches  him  ;  one 
push  separates  the  camels  as  it  would  separate  a  couple  of  boats, 
and  the  camels  move  away  quite  unconscious  of  the  circum- 
stance, till  another  movement  swings  them  together  again. 

.-..„.-,- —  ,..,•::..      — Skinner. 
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As  new  waked  from  soundest  sleeii, 
Soft  on  the  flowery  herb  I  found  me  laid, 
In  balmy  sweat  which  with  his  beams  the  Sun 
Soon  dried,  and  on  the  reeking  moisture  fed. 
Straight  toward  heaven  my  wondering  eyes  I  turned, 
And  gazed  a  while  the  ample  sky  j  till,  raised 
By  quick  instinctive  motion,  up  I  sprung, 
As  thitherward  endeavoring,  and  upright 
Stood  on  my  feet.     About  nie  round  I  saw 
Hill,  dalcj  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  plains. 
And  liquid  lapse  of  murmuring  streams ;  by  these, 
Creatures  that  lived  and  moved,  and  walked  or  flew ; 
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Birds  on  the  branches  warbling.     All  things  smiled  ; 

With  fragrance  and  with  joy  my  heart  o'erflowed. 

Myself  I  then  perused,  and  limb  by  limb 

Surveyed,  and  sometimes  went,  and  sometimes  ran 

With  supple  joints,  as  lively  vigor  led  ; 

But  who  I  was,  or  where,  or  from  what  cause, 

Knew  not.     To  speak  1  tried,  and  forthwith  spake  ; 

My  tongue  obeyed,  and  readily  could  name 

Whate'er  I  saw.     *'Thou  Sun,'"  said  I,  "fair  light, 

And  then  enlightened  Earth,  so  fresh  and  gay, 

Ye  hills  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains. 

And  ye  that  live  and  move,  fair  creatures,  tell. 

Tell,  if  you  saw,  how  1  came  thus,  how  here  ? 

Not  of  myself  !    By  some  great  Maker,  then, 

In  goodness  and  in  power  pre-eminent : 

Tell  me  how  may  I  know  him,  how  adore. 

From  whom  I  have  that  thus  I  move,  and  live, 

And  feel  that  I  am  happier  than  I  know."  — Milton, 
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THE  EARTHQUAKE  AT  LISBON. 

(a.  d.  1755.) 

There  never  was  a  finer  morning  seen  than  the  first  of  No- 
vember ;  the  sun  shone  out  in  its  full  lustre ;  the  whole  face  of 
the  sky  was  perfectly  serene  and  clear ,  and  not  the  least  signal 
or  warning  of  that  approaching  event,  which  has  made  this  once 
flourishing,  opulent,  and  populous  city,  a  scene  of  the  utmost 
horror  and  desolation,  except  only  such  as  served  to  alarm,  but 
scarcely  left  a  moment's  time  to  fly  from  the  general  destruc- 
tion. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  this  fatal  day,  between  the  hours  of 
nine  and  ten,  that  I  was  set  down  in  my  apartment,  just  finish- 
ing a  letter,  when  the  papers  and  table  I  was  writing  on,  began 
to  tremble  with  a  gentle  motion,  which  rather  surprised  me,  as 
1 1  could  not  perceive  a  breath  of  wind  stirring ,     Whilst  I  was 
reflecting  with  myself  what  this  eoiild  be  owing  to,  but  with- 
out having  the  least  apprehension  of  the  real  cause,  the  whole 
mouse  began  to  shake  from  the  very  foundation,which  at  first  I 
limputed  to  the  rattling  of  several  coaches  in  the  main  street, 
[which  usually  passed  that  way,  at  this  time,  from  Belem  to  the 
)alace ;  but  on  hearkening  more  attentively,  I  was  soo^  un- 
kleceived,  as  I  found  it  was  owing  to  a  strange  frightful  kind  of 
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noise  under  ground,  resembling  i;he  hollow  distant  rumbling  of 
thunder.  All  this  passed  in  less  than  a  minute,  and  I  must 
confess  I  now  began  to  be  alarmed,  as  it  naturally  occurred  to 
me  that  this  noise  might  possibly  be  the  forerunner  of  an  earth- 
quake, as  one  I  remembered,  which  had  happened  about  six  or 
seven  years  ago,  in  the  island  of  Madeira,  commenced  in  the 
same  manner,  though  it  did  little  or  no  damage. 

Upon  this  I  threw  down  my  pen,  and  started  upon  my  feet, 
remaining  a  moment  m  suspense,  whether  I  should  stay  in  the 
apartment  or  run  into  the  street,  as  the  danger  in  both  places 
seemed  equal ;  and  still  flattering  myself  that  this  tremor  might 
produce  no  other  effects  than  «uch  inconsiderable  ones  as  had 
been  felt  at  Madeira ,  but  m  a  moment  I  was  roused  from  my 
dream,  being  instantly  stunned  with  a  most  horrid  crash,  as  if 
every  edifice  in  the  city  had  tumbled  down  at  once.  The  house 
in  which  I  was  shook  with  such  violence,  that  the  upper  storeys 
immediately  fell,  and  though  my  apartment  (which  was  the 
first  floor)  did  not  then  share  the  same  fate,  yet  everything  was 
thrown  out  of  its  place,  m  such  a  manner  that  it  was  with  no 
small  difficulty  I  kept  my  feet,  and  expected  nothing  less  than 
to  be  soon  crushed  to  death,  as  the  walls  continued  rocking  to 
and  fro  in  the  frightfuUest  manner,  opening  m  several  places : 
large  stones  falling  down  on  every  side  from  the  cracks,  and 
the  ends  of  most  of  the  rafters  starting  out  from  the  roof  To 
add  to  this  terrifying  scene,  the  sky  in  a  moment  became  so 
gloomy  that  I  could  now  distinguish  no  particular  object ;  it 
was  an  Egyptian  darkness  indeed,  such  as  might  be  felt,  owing, 
•  no  doubt,  to  the  prodigious  clouds  of  dust  and  lime  raised  from 
so  violent  a  concussion,  and,  as  some  reported,  to  sulphureous 
exhalations,  but  this  I  cannot  affirm ;  however,  it  is  certain  I 
found  myself  almost  choked  for  near  ten  minutes. 

As  soon  as  the  gloom  began  to  disperse,  and  the  violence  of 
the  shock  seemed  pretty  much  abated,  the  first  object  I  per- 
ceived in  the  room  was  a  woman  sitting  on  the  floor  with  an 
infant  in  her  arms,  all  covered  with  dust,  pale  and  trembling. 
I  asked  her  how  she  got  hither,  but  her  consternation  was  so 
great  she  could  give  me  no  account  of  her  escape.  I  suppose 
that  when  the  tremor  first  began,  she  ran  out  of  her  own  house, 
and  finding  herself  in  such  imminent  danger  from  the  falling 
stones,  retired  into  the  door  of  mine,  which  was  almost  con- 
tiguous to  hers,  for  shelter,  and  when  the  shock  increased, 
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which  filled  the  door  with  dust  and  rubbish,  ran  upstairs  into 
my  apartment,  which  was  then  open ;  be  it  as  it  might,  this 
was  no  time  for  curiosity.  I  remember  the  poor  creature  asked 
me,  in  the  utmost  agony,  if  I  did  not  think  the  world  was  at  an 
end ;  at  the  same  time  she  complained  of  being  choked,  and 
begged,  for  God's  sake,  I  would  procure  her  a  little  drink. 
Upon  this  I  went  to  a  closet  where  I  kept  a  large  jar  of  water 
(which  you  know  is  sometimes  a  pretty  scarce  commodity  in 
Lisbon),  but  finding  it  broken  into  pieces,  I  told  her  she  must 
not  now  think  of  quenching  her  thirst  but  saving  her  life,  as 
the  house  was  just  falling  on  our  heads,  and  if  a  second  shock 
came,  would  certainly  bury  us  both.  I  bade  her  take  hold  of 
my  arm,  and  that  I  would  endeavor  to  bring  her  into  some 
[place  of  security,  <  -    • 

I  shall  always  look  upon  it  as  a  particular  providence  that  I 

happened  on  this  occasion  to  be  undressed ;  for  had  I  dressecj 

Imyself  as  proposed  when  I  got  out  of  bed,  in  order  to  break- 

Ifast  with  a  friend,  I  should,  in  all  probability,  have  run  into  the 

[street  at  the  beginning  of  the  shock,  as  the  rest  of  the  people 

in  the  house  did,  and,  consequently,  have  had  my  brains  dashed 

odt,  as  every  one  of   them  had.      However,  the  imminent 

danger  I  was  in  did  not  hinder  me  from  considering  that  my 

present  dress,  only  a  gown  and  slippers,  would  render  my 

getting  over  the  ruins  almost  impracticable;  I  had,  therefore, 

still  presence  of  mind  enough  left  to  put  on  a  pair  of  shoes  and 

a  coat,  the  first  that  came  in  my  way,  which  was  everj'thing  I 

saved,  and  in  this  dress  I  hurried  down  stairs,  the  woman  with 

[me,  holding  by  my  arm,  and  made  directly  to  that  end  of  the 

street  which  opens  to  the  Tagus.  Finding  the  passage  this  way 

I  entirely  blocked  up  with  the  fallen  houses  to  the  height  of 

Itheir  second  storeys,  I  turned  back  to  the  other  end  which  led 

linto  the  main  street  (the  common  thoroughfare  to  the  palace), 

Ihaving  helped  the  woman  over  a  vast  heap  of  ruins,  with  no 

[small  hazard  to  my  own  life.     Just  as  a  e  were  going  into  this 

street,  as  there  was  one  part  I  could  not  well  climb  over  with- 

)ut  the  assistance  of  my  hands  as  well  as  feet,  I  desired  her  to 

^0  her  hold,  which  she  did,  remaining  two  or  three  feet 

)ehind  me,  at  which  instant  there  fell  a  vast  stone  from  a 

tottering  wall,  and  crushed  both  her  and  the  child  in  pieces. 

"^0  dismal  a  spectacle  at  any  other  time  would  have  affected  me 
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in  the  highest  degree  ;  but  the  dread  I  was  in'  of  sharing 
the  same  fate  myself,  and  the  many  instances  of  the  same  kind 
vrhich  presented  themselves  all  around,  were  too  shocking  to 
make  me  dwell  a  moment  on  this  single  object. 

I  had  now  a  long  narrow  street  to  pass,  with  the  houses  on 
each  side  four  or  five  storeys  high,  all  very  old,  the  greater  part 
already  thrown  down,  or  contmually  falling,  and  threatening  the 
passengers  with  inevitable  death  at  every  step,  numbers  of 
whom  lay  killed  before  me,  or  what  I  thought  far  more  deplor' 
able — so  bruised  and  wounded  that  they  could  not  stir  to  help 
themselves.  For  my  own  part,  as  destruction  appeared  to  me 
unavoidable,  I  only  wished  1  might  be  made  an  end  of  at  once, 
and  not  have  my  limbs  broken,  in  which  case  1  could  expect 
nothing  else  but  to  be  left  upon  the  spot,  lingering  in  misery, 
like  those  poor  unhappy  wretches,  without  receiving  the  leasi 
succor  from  any  person. 

As  self-preservation,  however,  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  these 
sad  thoughts  did  not  so  prevail  as  to  make  me  totally  despair. 
1  proceeded  on  as  fast  as  I  conveniently  could,  though  with  the 
utmost  caution ;  and  having  at  length  got  clear  of  this  horrid 
passage,  I  found  myself  safe  and  unhurt  in  the  large  open  space 
before  St.  Paul's  Church,  which  had  been  thrown  down  a  few 
minutes  before,  and  buried  a  great  part  of  the  congregation, 
that  was  generally  pretty  numerous,  this  being  reckoned  one  of 
the  most  populous  parishes  in  Lisbon.  Here  I  stood  some 
time,  considering  what  1  should  do,  and  not  thinking  myself 
safe  in  this  situation,  I  came  to  the  resolution  of  climbing  over 
the  ruins  of  the  west  end  of  the  church,  in  order  to  get  to  the 
river's  side,  that  1  might  be  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
tottering  Jiouses,  m  case  of  a  second  shock. 

This,  with  some  difficulty,  1  accomplished ;  and  here  I  found 
a  prodigious  concourse  of  people  of  both  .^oxes,  and  of  all  ranks 
a.md  conditions,  among  whom  I  observed  some  ol  the  principal 
canons  of  the  patriarchal  churcii,  m  tlieir  purple  robes  and 
rochet^  as  these  all  go  in  the  habits  of  bishops ;  several  pnests 
who  had  run  from  their  altars  in  their  sacerdotal  vestments  in 
the  midst  of  their  celebrating  mass  ^  ladies  half  dressed,  and 
some  without  shoes  ;  all  these,  whom  their  mutual  dangers  iKid 
here  assembled  as  to  a  place  ol  safety,  were  on  their  kneea  at 
prayer,  with  the  terrors  of  death  in  their  countenances,  eveiy 
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one  striking  his  breast  and  crying  out  incessantly  Mibierecordia 
meu  Dios. 

In  the  midst  of  these  devotions  the  second  great  shock  came 
on,  little  less  violent  than  the  first,  and  completed  the  ruin  of 
those  buildings  which  had  been  already  much  shattered.  The 
consternation  now  became  so  universal  that  the  shrieks  and 
cries  of  Miserecordia  could  be  distinctly  heard  from  the  top  of 
St.  Catherine's  Hill,  and  a  considerable  distance  off,  whither  a 
vast  number  ot  people  had  likewise  retreated ;  at  the  same 
time  we  could  hear  the  fall  of  the  parish  church  there,  whereby 
many  persons  were  killed  on  the  spot  and  others  mortally 
wounded.  You  may  judge  of  the  force  of  this  shock  when  I 
inform  you  it  was  so  violent  that  I  could  scarce  keep  on  my 
knees,  but  it  was  attended  with  some  circumstances  still  more 
dreadful  than  the  former.  On  a  sudden  1  heard  a  general  out- 
cry, "  the  sea  is  coming  in  we  shall  be  all  lost."  Upon  this, 
turning  my  eyes  toward  the  river,  which  in  that  place  is  near 
four  miles  bread,  1  could  perceive  it  heaving  and  swelling  m  a 
most  unaccountable  manner,  as  no  wind  was  stirring.  In  an 
instant  there  appeared,  at  some  small  distance,  a  large  body  ot. 
water,  rising  as  it  were  like  a  mountain.  It  came  on  foaming 
and  roaring,  and  ruShmg  towards  the  shore  with  such  impetu- 
osity, thaf»  we  all  immediately  ran  lor  our  lives  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible •  many  were  actually  swept  away,  and  the  rest  above  their 
waist  in  water  at  a  good  distance  from  the  banks.  For  my  own 
part  I  had  the  narrowest  escape,  and  should  certainly  have  been 
lost,  had  I  not  grasped  a  large  beam  that  lay  on  the  ground,  till 
the  water,  returned  to  its  channel,  which  it  did  almost  at  thft 
same  instant  with  equal  rapidity.  As  there  now  appeared  at 
least  as  much  danger  from  the  sea  as  the  land,  i  scarce  knew 
whither  to  retire  for  shelter,  I  took  a  sudden  resolution  of 
turning  back,  with  my  clothes  all  dnpping,  to  the  area  of  St. 
Paul's.  Here  I  stood  some  time,  and  observed  the  ships 
tumbling  and  tossing  about  as  in  a  violent  storm ;  some  had 
broken  their  cables,  and  were  carried  to  che  other  siae  of  the 
Tagus ,  others  were  whirled  round  with  incredible  swiftness  ; 
I  several  large  boats  were  turned  keel  upwatas;  and  all  this 
without  any  wind,  which  seemed  the  more  astonishing.  It  was 
[at  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  apeakmg,  that  the  fine  new  quay 
jbullt'enth'ely  (of  rough  marble,  at  an  immense  expense,  was 
[entirely^  swallowed  up,  with  all  tho  people  oa  it  who  had  fled 
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thither  for  safety, -and  had  reasons  to  think  themselves  out  of 
danger  in  such  a  place :  at  the  same  time,  a  great  number  of 
boats  and  small  vessels  anchored  near  it,  all  likewise  full  of 
people  who  had  retired  thither  for  the  same  purpose,  were  all 
swallowed  up  as  in  a  whirlpool,  and  never  more  appeared. 
•  This  last  dreadful  incident  I  did  not  see  with  my  own  eyes, 
as  it  passed  two  or  three  stones  throw  from  the  spot  where  I 
then  was,  but  I  had  the  account  as  here  given  from  several  mas- 
ters of  ships,  who  were  anchored  within  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  of  the  quay,  and  saw  the  whole  catastrophe.  One  of  them, 
in  particular,  informed  me,  that  when  the  second  shock  came  on, 
he  could  perceive  the  whole  city  waving  backwards  and  forwards, 
like  the  sea  when  the  wind  first  begins  to  rise  ;  that  the  agita- 
tion of  the  earth  was  so  great,  even  under  the  river,  that  it 
threw  up  his  large  anchor  from  the  mooring,  which  swam,  as 
he  termed  it,  on  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  that  immediately 
upon  this  extraordinary  concussion,  the  river  rose  at  once  near 
twenty  feet  and  in  a  moment  subsided  ;  at  which  instant  he 
saw  the  quay,  with  the  whole  concourse  of  people  upon  it,  sink 
down,  and  at  the  same  time  every  one  of  the  boats  and  vessels 
that  were  near  it  were  drawn  into  the  cavity,  which  he  sup- 
poses instantly  closed  upon  them,  inasmuch  as  not  the  least 
sign  of  a  wreck  was  ever  seen  afterwards.  This  account  you 
may  give  full  credit  to  for  as  to  the  loss  of  the  vessels,  it  is 
confirmed  by  everybody,  and,  with  regard  to  the  quay,  I  went 
myself  a  few  days  after  to  convince  myself  of  the  truth,  and 
could  not  find  even  the  ruins  of  a  place,  where  I  had  taken  so 
many  agreeable  walks,  as  this  was  the  common  rendezvous  of 
the  factory  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  I  found  it  all  deep  water 
and  in  some  parts  scarcely  to  be  fathomed. 

This  is  the  only  place  I  could  learn  which  was  swallowed  up 
in  or  about  Lisbon  though  I  saw  many  large  cracks  and  fissures 
in  different  parts,  and  one  odd  phenomenon  I  must  not  omit, 
which  was  communicated  to  me  by  a  friend  who  has  a  house 
and  wine-cellars  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  viz.,  that  the 
dwelling  house  being  first  terribly  shaken,  which  made  all  the 
family  run  out,  there  presently  fell  down  a  vast  high  rock  near 
it ;  that  upon  this  theriver  rose  and  subsided  in  the  manner 
already 'mentioned,  and  immediately  a  great  number  of  small 
fissures  appeared  in  several  contiguous  pieces  of  ground,  from 
whence  there  spouted  out,  like  &jet  cPtau^  a  large  quantity  of 
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fine  white  sand  to  a  prodigious  height.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  the  bowels  of  the  earth  must  have  been  excessively- 
agitated  to  cause  these  surprising  cjfifects ;  but  whether  the 
shocks  were  owing  to  any  sudden  explosion  of  various  minerals 
mixing  together,  or  to  air  pent  up,  and  struggling  for  vent,  or 
to  a  collection  of  subterraneous  waters  forcing  a  passage,  God 
only  knows.  As  to  the  fiery  eruptions  then  talked  of,  I  believe 
they  are  without  foundation,  though  it  is  certain,  I  heard  several 
complaining  of  a  strong  sulphureous  smell,  a  dizziness  in  their 
heads,  a  sickness  in  their  stomachs,  and  difficulty  of  respiration, 
not  that  I  felt  any  such  symptoms  myself.  mvAi 

I  had  not  been  long  in  the  area  of  St.  Paul's,  when  I  felt  the 
third  shock.  Though  somewhat  less  violent  than  the  two 
former,  the  sea  rushed  in  again,  and  retired  with  the  same 
rapidity,  and  I  remained  up  to  my  knees  in  water,  though  I 
had  gottsn  upon  a  small  eminence  at  some  distance  from  the 
river,  with  the  ruins  of  several  intervening  houses  to  break  its 
force.  At  this  time  I  took  notice  the  waters  retired  so  impe- 
tuously that  some  vessels  were  left  quite  dry,  which  rode  in 
seven  fathoms'  water;  the  river  thus  continued  alternately 
rushing  on  and  retiring  several  times  together,  in  such  sort, 
that  it  was  justly  dreaded  Lisbon  would  now  meet  the  same 
fate  which  a  few  years  before  had  befallen  the  city  of  Lima  ; 
and  no  doubt  had  this  place  lain  open  to  the  sea,  and  the  force 
of  the  waves  not  been  somewhat  broken  by  the  winding  of  the 
bay,  the  lower  parts  of  it  at  least  would  have  been  totally  des- 
troyed. 

I  was  now  in  such  a  situation,  that  I  knew  not  which  way 
to  turn  myself ;  if  I  remained  there,  I  was  in  danger  from  the 
sea ;  if  I  retired  further  from  the  shore,  the  houses  threatened 
certain  destruction ;  and,  at  last,  I  resolved  to  go  to  the  Mint, 
which  being  a  low  and  very  strong  building,  had  received  no 
considerable  damage,  except  in  some  of  the  apartments  towards 
the  river.  The  party  of  soldiers,  which  is  every  day  set  there 
on  guard,  had  all  deserted  the  place,  and  the  only  person  that 
remained  was  the  commanding  officer,  a  nobleman's  son,  of 
^bout  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  whom  I  found  stand- 
ing at  the  gate.  As  there  was  still  a  continued  tremor  of  the 
earth,  and  the  place  where  we  now  stood  (being  within  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  of  the  opposite  houses,  which  were  all  tottering) 
appeared  too  dangerous,  the  court-yard  likewise,  being  full  of 
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water,  we  both  retired  inward  to  a  hillock  of  stones  and  rub- 
bish ;  here  I  entered  into  conversation  with  liim,  and  having 
expressed  my  admiration  that  one  so  young  should  have  the 
courage  to  keep  his  post  when  every  one  of  his  soldiers  had  de- 
serted theirs,  the  answer  he  made  was,  though  he  were  sure  the 
earth  would  open  and  swallow  him  up,  he  scorned  to  think  of 
flying  from  his  post.  In  short,  it  was  owing  to  the  magnanimity 
of  this  young  man  that  the  mint,  which  at  this  time  had  up- 
wards of  two  millions  of  money  in  it,  was  not  robbed;  and  in- 
deed I  do  him  no  more  than  justice  in  saying,  that  I  never  saw 
any  one  behave  with  equal  serenity  and  composure,  on  occasions 
much  less  dreadful  than  the  present.  I  believe  I  might  remain 
in  conversation  with  him  near  five  hours,  and  though  I  was 
now  grown  faint  from  the  constant  fatigue  I  had  undergone, 
and  having  not  yet  broken  my  fast,  yet  this  had  not  so  much 
effect  upon  me  as  the  anxiety  I  was  under  for  a  particular 
friend,  with  whom  I  was  to  have  dined  that  day,  and  who, 
lodging  at  the  top  of  a  very  high  house  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
and  being  a  stranger  to  the  language,  could  not  but  be  in  the 
utmost  danger  ;  my  concern,  therefore,  for  his  preservation, 
made  me  determine,  at  all  events,  to  go  and  see  what  had  be- 
come of  him,  upon  which  I  took  my  leave  of  the  officer. 

As  I  thought  it  would  be  the  height  of  rashness  to  ventuie 
back  through  the  same  narrow  street  1  had  so  providentially 
escaped  from,  I  Judged  it  safest  to  return  over  the  ruins  of  St. 
Paul  s  to  the  river  side,  as  the  water  now  seemed  little  agitated. 
I'rom  hence  1  proceeded,  with  some  hazard  to  the  large  space 
before  the  Irish  convent  of  Corpo  Santo,  which  had  been  thrown 
down,  and  buried  a  great  number  of  people  who  were  hearing 
mass,  besides  some  of  the  friars ;  the  rest  of  the  community 
were  standing  m  the  area,  looking,  with  dejected  countenances, 
towards  the  ruins  ;  from  this  place  I  took  my  way  to  the  back 
street  leading  to  the  palace,  leaving  the  ship-yard  on  one  side, 
but  found  the  turther  passage,  opening  into  the  principal  street, 
stopped  up  by  the  ruins  of  the  Opera  House,  one  of  the  solidest 
and  most  magnihcent  buildings  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  and  just 
finished  at  a  prodigious  expense  ;  a  vast  heap  of  stones,  each  of 
several  tons  weight,  had  entirely  blocked  up  the  front  of  Mr. 
Bristow's  house,  which  was  opposite  to  it,  and  Mr.  Ward,  his 
partner,  told  me  the  next  day,  that  he  was  just  that  instant 
going  out  at  the  door,  and  had  actually  set  one  foot  over  the 
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threshold,  when  the  west  end  of  the  Opera  House  fell  down, 
and  had  he  not  in  the  moment  staited  back,  he  should  have 
been  crushed  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

The  nobility,  gentry  and  clergy,  who  were  assisting  at  divine 
service  when  the  earthquake  began,  fled  away  with  the  utmost 
precipitation,  every  one  where  his  fears  carried  him,  leaving 
the  splendid  apparatus  of  the  numerous  altars  to  the  mercy  of 
the  first  comer;  but  this  did  not  so  much  affect  me,  as  the  dis- 
tress of  the  poor  animals,  who  seemed  sensible  of  their  hard 
fate ;  some  few  were  killed,  others  wounded,  but  the  greater 
part,  which  had  received  no  hurt,  were  left  there  to  starve. 

From  this  square,  the  way  led  to  my  friend's  lodgings  through 
a  long,  steep,  and  narrow  street,  the  new  scenes  of  horror  I 
met  with  here  exceed  all  description  ;  nothing  could  be  heard 
but  sighs  and  groans  ;  I  did  not  meet  with  a  soul  in  the  pas- 
sage who  was  not  bewailing  the  death  of  his  nearest  relations 
and  dearest  friends,  or  the  loss  of  all  his  substance ;  I  could 
hardly  take  a  single  step,  without  treading  on  the  dead  or  the 
dying ;  in  some  places  lay  coaches,  with  their  masters,  horses, 
.and  riders,  almost  crushed  in  pieces ;  here  mothers  with  infants 
in  their  arms  ;  there  ladies  richly  dressed,  priests,  friars,  gentle- 
men, mechanics,  either  in  the  same  condition  or  just  expiring ; 
some  had  their  backs  or  thighs  broken,  others  vast  stones  on 
their  breasts ;  some  lay  almost  buried  in  the  rubbish,  and, 
crying  out  in  vain  to  the  passengers  for  succor,  were  left  to 
perish  with  the  rest. 

At  length  I  arrived  at  the  spot  opposite  to  the  house  where 
my  friend,  for  whom  I  was  so  anxious,  resided  ;  and,  finding 
this,  as  well  as  the  contiguous  buildings,  thrown  down  (which 
made  me  give  him  over  for  lost),  I  now  thought  of  nothing  but 
saving  my  own  life  in  the  best  manner  I  could,  and  in  loss  than 
an  hour  got  to  a  public  house,  kept  by  one  Morley,  near  the  Eng- 
lish burying  ground,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  city,  where 
I  still  remain,  with  a  great  number  of  my  countrymen,  as  well 
as  Portuguese,  in  the  same  wretched  circumstances,  having 
almost  ever  since  lain  on  the  ground,  and  never  once  within 
doors,  with  scarcely  any  covering  to  defend  me  from  the  incle- 
mency of  the  night  air,  which,  at  this  time,  is  exceedingly  sharp 
and  piercing. 

Perhaps  you  may  think  the  present  doleful  subject  here  con- 
cluded ;  but,  alas !  the  horrors  o*  the  1st  of  November  are 
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sufficient  to  fill  a  volume.  As  soon  as  it  grew  dark,  another 
scene  presented  itself  little  less  shocking  than  those  already 
described  :  the  whole  city  appeared  in  a  blaze,  which  was  so 
bright  that  I  could  easily  see  to  read  by  it.  It  may  be  said 
without  exaggeration,  it  was  on  fire  at  least  in  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent places  at  once,  and  thus  continued  burning  for  six  days 
together,  without  intermission,  or  tlie  least  attempt  being  made 
to  stop  its  progress.  -   •"«   »•>  -  •■►'    <•«  ^*  - 

It  went  on  consuming  everything  the  earthquake  had  spared, 
and  the  people  were  so  dejected  and  terrified,  that  few  or  none 
had  courage  enough  to  venture  down  to  save  any  part  of  their 
substance  ;  every  one  had  his  eyes  turned  towards  the  flames, 
and  stood  looking  on  with  silent  grief,  which  was  only  inter- 
rupted by  the  cries  and  shrieks  of  women  and  children  calling 
on  the  saints  and  angels  for  succor,  whenever  the  earth  began 
to  tremble,  which  was  so  often  this  night,  and  indeed  I  may 
say  ever  since,  that  the  tremors,  more  or  less,  did  not  cease  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  together. 

But  what  would  appear  incredible  to  you,  were  the  fact  less 
public  and  notorious,  is,  that  a  gang  of  hardened  villains,  who 
had  been  confined,  and  got  out  of  prison  when  the  wall  fell,  at 
the  first  shock,  were  busily  employed  in  setting  fire  to  those 
buildings  which  stood  some  chance  of  escaping  the  general  des- 
truction. I  cannot  conceive  what  could  have  induced  them  to 
this  hellish  work,  except  to  add  to  the  horror  and  confusion, 
that  they  might,  by  this  means,  have  the  better  opportunity  of 
plundering  with  security.  But  there  was  no  necessity  for 
taking  this  trouble,  as  they  might  certainly  have  done  their 
business  without  it,  since  the  whole  city  was  so  deserted  before 
night,  that  I  believe  not  a  soul  remained  in  it,  except  those 
execrable  villains,  and  others  of  the  same  stamp. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  that  perished,  including,  those 
who  were  burnt,  or  afterwards  crushed  to  death  whilst  digging 
in  the  ruins,  is  supposed,  on  the  lowest  calculation,  to  amount 
to  more  than  sixty  thousand  ;  and  though  the  damage  in  other 
respects  cannot  be  computed,  yet  you  may  form  some  idea  of  it, 
when  I  assure  you  that  this  extensive  and  opulent  city  is  now 
nothing  but  a  vast  heap  of  ruins ;  that  the  rich  and  poor  are 
at  present  upon  a  level ;  some  thousands  of  families  which  but 
the  day  before  had  been  easy  in  their  circmnstances,  being  noY? 
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icatteped  about  in  the  fields,  wanting  every  conveniency  of  life, 
and  tinding  none  able  to  relieve  them. 

Thus,  my  dear  friend,  have  I  given  you  a  genuine,  though  im- 
pel r^t  account  of  this  terrible  judgment,  wliich  has  left  so 
deep  an  impression  on  my  mind,  that  I  shall  never  wear  it  off, 
I  have  lost  all  the  money  1  had  by  mo,  and  have  saved  no  other 
clothes  than  what  I  have  on  my  back ;  but  what  I  regr(  t  most, 
is  tht  irreparable  loss  of  my  books  and  papers.  To  add  to  my 
present  distress,  those  friends  to  whom  I  could  have  ap])lied  on 
any  other  occasion,  are  now  in  the  same  wretched  circun  stances 
with  myself.  However,  notwithstanding  all  that  1  have 
suffered,  1  do  not  think  I  have  reason  to  despair,  but  rather  to 
return  my  gratefuUest  acknowledgments  to  the  Almighty,  who 
hath  so  visibly  preserved  my  life  amidst  such  dangers, where  so 
many  thousands  perished  j  and  the  same  good  Providence,  I 
trust,  will  still  continue  to  protect  me,  and  point  out  some 
means  to  extricate  myself  out  of  these  difficulties.    — Davy. 
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How  happy  is  lie  bom  and  taught 
That  serveth  not  another's  will ; 
Whose  armor  is  his  honest  thought 
And  simple  truth  his  utmust  skill  I 

Whose  passions  not  his  masters  are, 
Whose  soul  is  still  prepared  for  death, 
Not  tied  unto  the  world  with  care 
Of  public  fame,  or  private  breath  ; 
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Who  envies  none  that  chance  doth  raise 
Or  vice  ;  who  never  understood 
How  deepest  wounds  are  given  by  praise  J 
Nor  rules  of  state,  but  rules  of  good  : 

Who  hath  his  life  from  rumors  freed, 
Whose  conscience  is  his  strong  retreat ; 
Whose  state  can  neither  flatterers  fee(^ 
Nor  ruin  make  accusers  great  j 

Who  God  doth  late  and  early  pray 
More  of  his  grace  and  gifts  to  lend  : 
And  entertains  the  haimless  day 
With  a  weil-choi^n  book  or  frie;id ; 
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— This  man  is  freed  from  servile  bands 

Of  hope  to  rise,  or  fear  to  fall ;  j, 

Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands  ; 

And  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all.        —Sir  H.  Wotton, 
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^    DEATH  THE  LEVELLER     ^t 

The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things ; 
There  is  no  armor  against  fate  ; 

Death  lays  his  icy  hand  on  kings  ; 
Sceptre  and  Crown 
Must  tumble  down,     ,     ■,    .^,    - 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made  ',  , ' 

With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field, 

And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill ; 
But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield  ; 
They  tame  but  one  another  still : 
Early  or  late 
They  stoop  to  fate, 
And  must  give  up  their  murmuring  breath 
When  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  dealh. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow ; 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds  ; 
Upon  Death's  purple  altar  now  -^ 

See  where  the  victor- victim  bleeds  ;; 

Your  heads  must  come 
"'*"     To  the  cold  tomb;  : '."  : 

Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  their  dust.  — F.  Shirley. 
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In  looking  at  our  age,  I  am  struck,  immediately,  with  one  com- 
manding characteristic^  and  that  is,  the  tendency  in  all  its  mov^ 
ments  to  expansion,  to  diffusion,  to  universality.  To  this,  I  ask 
your  attention.  This  tendency  is  directly  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  exclusiveness,  restriction,  narrowness,  monopoly,  which  has 
prevailed  in  past  ages.  Human  action  is  now  freer,  more  un- 
confined.  All  goods,  advantages,  xielps,  are  more  open  to  all.  The 
privileged,  petted  individual  is  becoming  less,  and  the  human  race 
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axe  becoming  more.  The  multitude  is  rising  from  the  dust. 
Once  we  neard  of  the  few,  now  of  the  many ;  once  of  the  pre- 
rogatives of  a  part,  now  of  the  rights  of  aU.  We  are  looking, 
as  never  before,*  through  tlie  disguises,  envelopments  of  ranks 
and  classes,  to  the  common  nature  which  is  below  them ;  and 
are  beginning  to  learn  that  every  being  who  partakes  of  it,  has 
noble  powers  to  cultivate,  solemn  duties  to  perform,  inalienable 
rights  to  assert,  a  vast  destiny  to  accomplish.  The  grand  idea 
of  humanity,  of  the  importance  of  man  as  man,  is  spreading 
silently,  but  surely.  Not  that  the  worth  of  the  human  being 
is  at  all  understood  as  it  should  be  ;  but  the  truth  is  glimmer- 
ing through  the  darkness.  A  faint  consciousness  of  it  has 
seized  on  the  public  mind.  Even  the  most  abject  portions  of 
society  are  visited  by  seme  dreams  of  a  better  condition,  for 
which  they  were  designe  ..  The  grand  doctrine,  that  every 
human  being  should  have  the  means  of  self-culture,  of  progress 
in  knowledge  and  vii-tue,  c»f  health,  comfort,  and  happiness,  of 
exercising  the  powers  and  affections  of  a  man ;  this  is  slowly 
taking  its  place,  as  the  highest  social  truth.  That  the  world 
was  made  for  all,  and  not  for  a  few ;  that  society  is  to  care  for 
all ;  that  no  human  being  shall  perish  but  through  his  own 
fault ;  that  the  great  end  of  government  is  to  spread  a  shield 
over  the  rights  of  all;  these  propositions  are  growing  into 
axioms,  and  the  spirit  of  them  is  coming  forth  in  all  the 
departments  of  life. 

If  we  look  at  the  various  movements  of  our  age,  we  shall  Sv.e 
in  them  this  tendency  to  universality  and  diffusion.  Look,  first, 
at  science  and  literature.  Where  is  science  now  ]  Locked  up 
,  in  a  few  colleges,  or  royal  societies,  or  inaccessible  volumes  ? 
Are  its  experiments  mysteries  for  a  few  privileged  eyes  ]  Are 
its  portals  guarded  by  a  dark  phraseology,  which,  to  the  multi- 
tude, is  a  foreign  tongue  ?  No ;  science  has  now  left  her  retreats, 
her  shades,  her  selected  company  of  votaries,  and  with  familiar 
tone  begun  the  work  of  instructing  the  race.  Through  the 
press,  discoveries  and  theories,  once  the  monopoly  of  philoso- 
phers, have  become  the  property  of  the  multitude.  Its  pro- 
fessors, heard,  not  long  ago,  in  the  university  or  some  narrow 
ochool,  now  speak  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  The  doctrine 
that  the  laborer  should  understand  the  principles  of  his  art, 
should  be  able  to  explain  the  laws  and  processes  which  he  turns 
to  account ;  that  instead  of  working  as  a  machine,  he  should 
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join  intelligence  to  his  toil,  is  no  longer  listened  to  as  a  dream. 
Science,  once  the  greatest  of  distinctions,  is  becoming  popular. 
The  characteristic  of  our  age,  then,  is  not  the  improvement  of 
science,  rapid  as  this  is,  so  much  as  its  extension  to  all  men. 

The  same  characteristic  will  appear,  if  we  inquire  into  the 
use  now  made  of  science.  Is  it  simply  a  matter  of  speculation  ? 
a  topic  of  discourse  ]  an  employment  of  the  intellect  1  In  this 
case,  the  multitude,  with  all  their  meanU  of  instruction,  would 
find  in  it  only  a  hurried  gratification.  Uut  one  of  the  distinc- 
tions of  our  time  is,  that  science  has  passed  from  speculation 
into  life.  Indeed,  it  is  not  pursued  enough  for  its  intellectual 
and  contemplative  uses.  It  is  sought  as  a  mighty  power,  by 
which  nature  is  not  only  to  be  opened  to  thought,  but  to  be  sub- 
jected to  our  needs.  It  is  conferring  on  us  that  dominion  over 
earth,  sea  and  air,  which  was  prophesied  in  the  first  command 
given  to  man  by  his  Maker;  and  this  dominion  is  now  employed, 
not  to  exalt  a  few,  but  to  multiply  the  comforts  and  ornaments 
of  life  for  the  multitude  of  men.  Science  has  become  an  inex- 
haustible  mechanician  ;  and  by  her  forges,  and  mills,  and  steam 
cars,  and  printers'  presses,  is  bestowing  on  millions  not  only 
comforts,  but  luxuries  which  were  once  the  distinction  of  a 
few. 

Another  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  science  to  expansion 
and  universality  may  be  found  in  its  aims  and  objects.  Science 
has  burst  all  bonds,  and  is  aiming  to  comprehend  the  universe, 
and  thus  it  multiplies  fields  of  enquiry  for  all  orders  of  minds. 
There  is  no  province  of  nature  which  it  does  not  invade.  Not 
content  with  exploring  the  darkest  periods  of  human  history, 
it  goes  behind  the  birth  of  the  human  ra«e,  and  studies  the , 
Btupendous  changes  which  our  globe  experienced  for  hundreds 
of  centuries,  to  become  prepared  for  man's  abode.  Not  content 
with  researches  into  visible  nature,  it  is  putting  forth  all  its 
energies  to  detect  the  laws  of  invisible  and  imponderable  matter. 
Difficulties  only  provoke  it  to  new  efforts.  It  would  lay  open 
the  secrets  of  the  polar  ocean,  and  of  untrodden  barbarous  lands. 
Above  all,  it  investigates  the  laws  of  social  progress,  of  arts, 
and  institutions  of  government,  and  political  economy,  propos- 
ing as  its  great  end  the  alleviation  of  all  human  burdens,  the 
weal  oi  all  the  members  of  the  human  race.  In  truth,  nothing 
is  more  characteristic  of  our  age  than  the  vast  range  of  inquiry 
which  is  opening  more  and  zaore  to  the  multitude  of  men, 
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Thought  frees  the  old  bounds  to  which  men  used  to  confine 
themselves.  It  holds  nothing  too  sacred  for  investigation.  It 
calls  the  past  to  account ;  and  treats  hoary  opinions  as  if  they 
were  of  yesterday's  growth.  No  reverence  drives  it  back.  No 
great  name  terrifies  it.  The  foundations  of  what  seems  most 
settled  must  be  explored.  Undoubtedly  this  is  a  perilous 
tendency.  Men  forget  the  limits  of  their  powers.  They 
question  the  infinite,  the  unsearchable,  with  an  audacious  self- 
reUance.  They  shock  pious  and  revering  minds,  and  rush  into 
an  extravagance  of  doubt,  more  unphilosophical  and  foolish 
than  the  weakest  credulity.  Still,  in  this  dangerous  wUdness, 
we  see  what  I  am  stating,  the  tendency  to  expansion  in  the 
movements  of  thought. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  science,  and  what  is  true  of  science 
is  still  more  true  of  literature.  Books  are  now  placed  within 
reach  of  all.  Works,  once  too  costly  except  for  the  opulent, 
are  now  to  be  found  on  the  laborer's  shelf.  Genius  sends  its 
light  into  cottages.  The  great  names  of  literature  are  become 
household  words  among  the  crowd.  Every  party,  religious  or 
political,  scatters  its  sheets  on  all  the  winds.  We  may  lament, 
and  too  justly,  the  small  comparative  benefit  as  yet  accomplished 
by  this  agency ;  but  this  ought  not  to  surprise  or  discourage  us. 
In  our  present  stage  of  improvement,  books  of  little  worth, 
deficient  in  taste  and  judgment,  and  ministering  to  men's  pre- 
judices and  passions,  will  almost  certainly  be  circulated  too 
freely.  Men  are  never  very  wise  and  select  in  the  exercise  of 
a  new  power.  Mistake,  error,  is  the  discipline  through  which 
we  advance.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that,  silently,  books  of  a 
higher  order  are  taking  the  place  of  the  worthless.  Happily,  the 
instability  of  the  human  mind  works  sometimes  for  good,  as 
well  as  evil :  men  grow  tired  at  length  even  of  amusements. 
Works  of  fiction  cease  to  interest  them,  and  they,  turn  fron^ 
novels  to  books,  which,  having  their  origin  in  deep  principles 
of  our  nature,  retain  their  hold  of  the  human  mind  for  ages. 
At  any  rate,  we  see  in  the  present  diffusion  of  literature  tha 
tendency  to  universality  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

The  remarks  now  invlj  on  literature,  might  be  extended  to 
the  fine  arts.  In  these  ve  see,  too,  the  tendency  to  universality. 
It  is  said,  that  the  spirit  of  the  great  artists  has  died  oMt ;  but 
the  taste  for  their  works  is  spreading.  By  the  improvements 
of  engraving,  and  the^  inventiou^  of  casts,  the  geaius  of  the 
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great  masters  is  going  abroad.  Their  conceptions  are  no  longer 
pent  up  in  galleries  open  to  but  few,  but  meet  us  in  our  homes, 
and  are  the  household  pleasures  of  millions.  Works,  designed 
for  the  halls  and  eyes  of  emperors,  popes,  and  nobles,  find  their 
way,  in  no  poor  representations,  into  humble  dwellings,  and 
sometimes  give  a  consciousness  of  kindred  powers  to  the  child 
of  poverty.  The  art  of  drawing,  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  most  of  the  fine  arts,  and  is  the  best  education  of  the  eye 
for  nature,  is  becoming  a  branch  of  common  education,  and  in 
sonie  countries  is  taught  in  schools  to  which  all  classes  are 
admitted. 

I  am  reminded,  by  this  remark,  of  the  most  striking  feature 
of  our  times  and  showing  its  tendency  to  universality,  and  that 
is,  the  unparalleled  and  constantly  accelerated  diffusion  of  edu- 
cation. This  greatest  of  arts,  as  yet  little  understood,  is  mak- 
ing sure  progress,  because  its  principles  are  more  and  more 
sought  in  tlie  common  nature  of  man  ;  and  the  great  truth  is 
spreading,  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  its  aid.  Accordingly, 
education  is  becoming  the  work  of  nations.  Even  in  the  des- 
potic governments  of  Europe,  schools  are  open  for  every  child 
without  distinction  ;  and  not  only  the  elements  of  reading  and 
writing,  but  music  and  drawing  are  taught,  and  a  foundation 
is  laid  for  future  progress  in  history,  geography,  and  physical 
science.  The  greatest  minds  are  at  work  on  popular  education. 
The  revenues  of  States  are  applied  most  liberally,  not  to  the 
universities  of  the  few,  but  to  the  comnron  schools.  Un- 
doubtedly, much  remains  to  be  done  ;  especially  a  new  rank  in 
society  is  to  be  given  to  the  teacher  ;  but  even  in  this  respect  a 
revolution  has  commenced,  and  we  are  beginning  to  look  on  the 
guides  of  the  young  as  the  chief  benefactors  of  mankind. 

Thus,  we  see  in  the  intellectual  movements  of  our  times,  the 
tendency  to  expansion,  to  universality  ;  and  this  must  continue. 
It  is  not  an  accident,  or  an  inexplicable  result,  or  a  violence  on 
nature  ;  it  is  founded  in  eternal  truth.  Every  mind  was  made 
for  growth,  for  knowledge ;  and  its  nature  is  sinned  against, 
when  it  is  doomed  to  ignorance.  The  divine  gift  of  intelligence 
was  bestowed  for  higher  uses  than  bodily  labor,  than  to  make 
hewers  of  wood,  drawers  of  water,  ploughmen,  or  servants. 
Every  being,  so  gifted,  is  intended  to  acquaint  himself  with 
God  and  his  works,  and  to  perform  wisely  and  disinterestedly 
the  duties  of  life.     Accordingly,  when  we  see  the  multitude  of 
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men  beginning  to  thirst  for  knowledge,  for  intellectual  uetibn, 
for  something  more  than  animal  life,  we  'see  the  great  design  o\ 
Nature  about  to  be  accomplished  ;  and  society,  having  received 
this  impulse,  will  never  rest  till  it  shall  have  taken  such  a  fown 
as  will  place  within  every  man's  Teach  the  means  of  intellectual 
culture.  This  is  the  Tevolution  to  which  we  are  tending :  and 
without  this  all  outward  political  changes  would  be  but 
children's  play,  leaving  the  great  work  of  'society  yet  to  be 
done.  — ChANNiNg. 
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The  Mediterranean  forms  a  curious  and  beautiful  featiiTre  in 
the  picture  of  the  commercial  world.  By  dint  of  money  tctid 
shipping  we  laboriously  bring  to  England  the  produce  of  tlie 
most  distant  regions,  but  the  commerce  oi  the  whole  glob© 
seems  to  have  a  natural  or  instinctive  tendency  to  flow,  almost 
of  its  own  accord,  into  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Beginning  With** 
the  great  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  connects  the  old  world  With 
the  new,  we  know  that,  over  that  vast  expanse,  the  prevailing 
wind  is  one  which  blows  from  America  towards  Europe  ;  and) 
moreover,  that  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  are,  without  any 
apparent  return,  everlastingly  flowing  into,  the  narrow  straits 
of  Gibraltar.  "When  the  produce  of  America,  therefore,  is 
shipped  for  the  Mediterranean,  in  general  terms  it  may  be 
asserted  that  wind  and  tide  are  in  its  favor. 

Across  the  trackless  deserts  of  Africa  caravans  from  various 
parts  of  the  interior  are  constantly  toiling  through  the  deep 
sand  towards  the  waters  of  this  inland  sea.  The  traveller  who' 
goes' up  the  Nile  is  doomed,  we  all  know,  to  stem  its  torrent, 
but  the  produce  of  Egypt  and  the  triple  harvest  of  that  luxu- 
riant land  is  no  sooner  embarked,  than  of  its  own  accord  ife 
gUdes  majestically  towards  this  favored  sea  ;  and  there  is  truth 
and  nothing  speculative  in  still  further  remarking,  that  this 
very  harvest  is  absolutely  produced  by  the  slime  or  earth  of 
Abyssinian  and  other  most  remote  mountains,  which  by  the 
laws  of  nature  has  calmly  floated  1,200  miles  through  a  desert 
to  top-dress  or  manure  Egypt,  that  garden  which  eventually 
supplies  so  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mediterranean  with 
corn. 
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Again,  the  Red  Sea  is  a  passage  apparently  ci'eated  to  con- 
nect Europe  with  the  great  Eastern  world ;  and  as  the  power 
of  steam  gradually  increases  in  its  stride,  it  is  evident  that  by 
this  gulf  or  natural  canal,  much  of  the  produce  of  India  even- 
tually will  easily  flow  into  the  Mediterranean  sea.  •  •  ' 

Finally,  it  might  likewise  be  shown,  that  much  of  the  com- 
merce of  Asia  Minor  and  Europe,  either  by  great  rivers  or 
otherwise,  naturally  moves  towards  this  central  point :  but 
besides  these  sources  of  external  wealth,  the  Mediterranean,  as 
we  all  know,  is  most  romantically  studded  with  an  archipelago 
and  other  beautiful  islands,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  the 
power  not  only  of  trading  on  a  large  scale  with  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  but  of  carrying  on  in  small  open  boats  a  sort  of 
little  village  commerce  of  their  own.  Among  the  inhabitants 
of  this  sea  are  to  be  found  at  this  moment  the  handsomest 
specimens  of  the  human  race ;  and  if  a  person  not  satisfied 
with  the  present  and  future  tenses  of  life,  should  prefer  reflect- 
ing or  rather  ruminating  on  the  past,  with  antiquarian  rapture 
he  may  v/ander  over  these  waters  from  Carthage  to  Egypt,  Tyre, 
Sidon,  Rhodes,  Troy,  Ephesus,  Athens,  Corinth,  Argos,  Syra- 
cuse, Rome,  &c.,  until  tired  of  his  flight  he  may  rest  upon  one 
of  the  ocean-beaten  pillars  of  Hercules — and  seated  there,  he 
may  most  truly  declare  that  the  history  of  the  Mediterranean 
is  like  the  picture  of  its  own  waves  beneath  him,  which  one 
after  another  he  sees  to  rise,  break,  and  sink. 

In  the  history  of  this  little  sea,  in  what  melancholy  succession 
has  nation  and  empire  rison  and  fallen,  flourished  and  decayed  ; 
and  if  the  magnificent  architectural  ruins  of  these  departed 
states  mournfully  offer  to  tlie  traveller  any  political  moral  at 
all,  is  it  not  that  homely  one  which  the  most  common  tomb- 
stone of  our  country  church-yard  preaches  to  the  rustic  peasant 
who  reads  it? 
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Therefore  prepare  to  follow  me  I "' 

.         •— F.  B.  Head. 
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In  1  Kings  ix.  18,  and  elsewhere  in  Scripturo,  we  read  thai 
Solomon  built  "  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness."  The  name  meang 
Place  of  Palms.     That  wise  and  wide-viewed  man  saw  that  the 
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position  was  favorable  as  a  commercial  centre,  for  at  that 
period  the  wealth  and  productions  of  the  East  passed  through 
Tadmor    ©r    Palmyra,    to    gratify,  enrich,    and  corrupt   the 
"Western  nations.     Near  it  there  are  copious  streams — them- 
selves a  treasure  in  the  East.      The  place  was  about  mid-way 
between  the  Euphrates  and  Syria,  and  the  wealth  of  India  and 
the  stores  of  Mesopotamia  hence  found  an  exchange,  or  an 
entrepot  at  Tadmor.     For  nearly  a  thousand  years,  however, 
the  place  is  not  mentioned  in  history  ;  and  when  it  became 
known  again,  about  the  commencement  of  our  era,  it  was  a 
city  of  importance,  of  some  architectural  beauty,  and  of  magni- 
tude enough  at  least  to  attract  the  cupidity  of  imperial  Rome. 
About  A.D.  130  it  submitted  to  the  Emperor  Adrian,  who 
I  made  it  a  Roman  colony,  and  adorned  it  with  some  of  the 
stately  colonnades  which  still  amaze  and  awe  every  visitor, 
I  even  in  their  decay.     Prior  to  that  time,  however,  the  Palmy- 
renes  themselves  had  erected  some  magnificent  structures,  as  if 
they  would  make  the  grandeur  of  their  city  compensate  for  the 
sterility  of  its  environment.     But  from  about  the  time  of 
Adrian,  who  died  A.D.  138,  Tadmor  rapidly  grew  in  wealth 
and  beauty.     It  was  self-governed,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
capital  •  and  for  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  its  opulence 
lincreased,  while  its  pride  became  proportionally  inflated.     But 
[this  is  not  the  place  to  detail  the  ambitious  projects,   the 
Imartial  achievements,  or  the  massacres  of  the  Palmyrenes  ; 
land  we  proceed  at  once  to  the  times  of  Zenobia — a  woman  of 
lextraordinary  sagacity,  virtue  and  power.      As  the  widow  of 
lOdenathus,  the  associate  of  Gallienus  in  the  empire  of  Rome, 
jshe  was  more  than  royal ;  and  when  her  husband  was  mur- 
jdered  by  a  nephew,  she  assumed  the  title  of  "  Queen  of  the 
!iast."     By  conquest,   she  added   Egypt,  Mesopotamia,   and 
Lsia- Minor  to  her  empire ;  but  having  incurred  the  displeasure 
)f  Rome,  Aurelian  marched  against  Zenobia  A.D.  270,  defea*  di 
ler  in  several  battles,  laid  siege  to  Palmyra,  and  took  it  a.cer 
protracted  and  bloody  struggle.     The  queen  was  captured  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  led  to  grace  the  emperor's 
triumph  at  Rome  (AD.  272),  where  she  appeared  bound  to  his 
chariot  by  chains  made  of  her  own  gold,     Her  subjects  rose 
md  massacred  the  garrison  left  in  Palmyra  by  the  emperor  ; 
)ut,  in  revenge,  the  city  was  pillaged  and  in  great  measure 
Ugtroy«d.    Th«  T«mple  of  the  Sun  was  rebuilt,  but  the  place 
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never  recovered  its  former  glory,  tliough  successive  emperors" 
attempted  to  arrest  its  decline.  Palmyra  became  the  seat  of  a 
bishop.  The  Saracens  took  early  possession  of  it;  a  large 
colony  of  Jews  made  it  their  home ;  but  it  gradually  dwindled 
down  to  a  village,  and  in  our  day  a  few  miserable  huts, 
clinging  like  parasitic  insects  to  the  noble  ruins  of  Palmyra, 
are  all  that  remain  of  the  city  of  Solomon  and  Zenobia,  of 
Adrian,  of  Aurelian,  of  Diocletian,  and  Constantius.  Caravans 
halt  there,  and  the  Bedawin  prowl  around  it  for  plunder  ;  but 
Palmyra  is  a  city  of  the  dead  rather  than  of  the  living, — a 
grave  for  ambition, — an  antidote,  one  would  think,  to  pride. 

But  we  are  to  speak  of  the  ruins  themselves,  situated  in  the 
great  desert,  about  four  days'  journey  east  from  Damascus. 
On  approaching  the  place  from  the  west,  numbers  of  tower-like 
tombs  are  seen  h\  the  valley  and  along  the  slopes  of  the  neigh- 
boring hills  ;  but  all  else  fades  into  insignificance  when  Tad- 
mor  in  the  desert  first  flashes  on  the  view.  The  remains 
stretch  from  the  base  of  the  adjoining  mountains  to  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun,  all  as  white  as  marble,  and  unshaded  by  a  single 
tree  or  twig.  The  ruin  is  unutterable, — columns  and  colon- 
nades, porticoes  and  temples,  mouldering  capitals,  shivered 
shafts,  triumphal  arches,  and  monuments  of  the  illustrious 
forgotten, — all,  all  in  architecture  that  can  indicate  man's 
mingled  littleness  and  greatness,  there  meet  the  eye  of  the 
visitor,  while  at  the  same  time  all  is  still  and  lifeless  as  the 
limestone  of  the  pillars. 

Among  the  ruins,  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  is  generally  the 
first  that  is  visited,  as  it  is  the  most  gigantic  ;  but  we  give  an 
account  of  another  portion,  which  must  nearly  suffice  for  the 
whole.  At  the  north-west  angle  of  the  walls  of  Palmyra  stood 
a  peripteral  temple.  The  door-way  was  surrounded  by  a  broad 
border  of  festooning  vine  branches  and  grapes,  all  exquisitely 
sculptured  in  alto-relievo.  A  Corinthian  capital,  with  a  mono- 
lithic shaft  is  till  that  remains  of  the  front  row  of  the  portico. 
But  the  delicate  workmanship  and  decorations  of  that  capital, 
the  rich  scroll-work  of  the  frieze,  and  the  other  beauties  oif 
these  lovely  fragments,  all  proclaim  how  exquisite  the  structure 
in  its  entireness  was.  The  original  plan  of  the  temple  was 
this  :  It  had  a  portico  of  four  columns  in  front,  with  a  portico 
on  each  side  of  twenty  columns.  Near  that  fabric  is  a  smaller 
temple,  where  fragments  of  fluted  columns  are  still  standing; 
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aad  at  a  little  distance  to  the  south-east,  a  mausoleum,  with  a 
portico  still  nearly  perfect,  formed  by  six  columns,  all  monoliths, 
and  exquisitely  proportioned,  enhances  the  beauty  of  the 
Bpot. 

But  we  feel  that  words  can  give  no  adequate  idea  of  this 
scene.  It  is  a  chaos  of  ruins—  of  rifled  sarcophagi,  of  subter- 
ranean tombs,  of  shattered  columns  ;  a  blending  of  modem 
Vandalism  and  ancient  art, — a  forest  in  stone, — a  tomb  worthy 
indeed  to  contain  the  dust  of  an  empire  rather  than  to  encircle 
or  shade  the  miserable  huts  of  the  modern  Palmyrenes.  The 
decorations,  criticised  in  detail,  are  inferior  to  those  at  Ba'albek, 
and  cannot  rival  those  of  Athens  or  Kome  *,  but  viewed  in 
their  grandeur  and  their  mass,  even  the  ruthless  bands  of  the 
Bedawin  who  demolish  columns  for  the  sake  of  the  iron 
clamps,  the  waste  of  centuries,  and  the  devastations  of  war, 
have  not  been  able  to  efface  the  beauty  of  this  wondrous  scene. 
While  we  gaze  upon  such  magnificent  sights  as  those  of  Tadmor, 
6r  of  Ba'albek,  the  mind  feels  over-informed.  The  blending 
of  beauty  and  decay  flashes  upon  us  the  truth  of  a  hundred 
texts,  and  no  adequate  vent  is  found  for  the  emotions  which 
arise. 

"0  think  who  once  were  blooming  there,  -f 
The  incense -vase  with  odor  flowing,  ''  ' 

The  silver  lamp  its  softness  throwing    '  '! 
O'er  cheeks  as  beautiful  and  bright       •    i  •„ 

As  roses  bathed  in  summer  light,"  -'  ' 

—all  gone  ! — all  a  dream ! — all  a  mirage,  a  mockery  of  man, 
(f  earth  were  all ! 

Of  the  great  colonnade  of  Palmyra  we  can  only  say  that  it 
consisted  of  four  rows  of  columns,  forming  a  central  and  two 
side  avenues,  about  4000  feet  in  length  :  and  who  can  tell  the 
more  than  magical  effect  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  columns 
all  gle*ming  in  the  brilliance  of  an  Eastern  sun  1  Only  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  columns,  each  57  feet  high,  now  remain  ; 
but  even  these  daguerreotype  thci  selves,  by  their  imposing 
loyeHness,  in  the  minds  of  all  who  resort  to  the  scene. 

Yet  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  already  mentioned,  outrivals 
even  this  colonnade.  It  occupies  a  square  of  740  feet  on  each 
side,  and  the  height  of  the  edifice  is  about  70  feet.  A  double 
colonnade  lined  the  interior  on  three  sides,  and  the  shrine,  the 
cell,  and  other  parts  of  the  temple,  were  all  decorated  with  an 
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art  and  a  beauty  such  as  prompt  the  thought,  How  much  men 
have  done  to  honor  their  false  gods,  how  little  to  glorify  the 
true  I  The  Ionic  and  Corinthian  decorations  which  are  there, 
— the  pillars  and  pilasters, — the  sculptured  eagles,  flowers, 
festoons,  and  endless  ornaments, — all  proclaim  what  Palmyra 
once  was ;  and  though  its  ruin  was  no  doubt  a  stage  in  the 
world's  de^^elopment,  one  marvels  here  at  the  sad  law  to  which 
fallen  man  is  subject — to  work  out  all  good  by  8uff*ering,  sor- 
row, and  decay.  — Tweedie. 
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MAN  FITTED  FOR  HIS  POSITION. 

Respecting  Man,  whatever  wrong  we  call, 
May,  must  be  right,  as  relative  to  all. 
In  human  works,  tho'  labor'd  on  with  pain, 
A  thousand  movements  scarce  one  purpose  gain ; 
In  God's,  one  single  can  its  end  produce, 
Yet  serves  to  second  too  some  other  use  j 
So  Man,  who  here  seems  principal  alone,    • 
Perhaps  acts  second  to  some  sphere  unknown. 
Touches  some  wheel,  or  verges  to  some  goal  j 
'Tis  but  a  part  we  see,  and  not  a  whole. 

When  the  proud  Steed  shall  know  why  man  restrains 
His  fiery  course,  or  drives  him  o'er  the  plains  ; 
When  the  dull  Ox,  why  now  he  breaks  the  clod, 
Is  now  a  victim,  and  now  ^Egypt's  God  ; 
Then  shall  Man's  pride  and  dullness  comprehend 
His  actions',  passions',  being's,  use  and  end  ; 
Why  doing,  suflfring,  check  d,  impell'd,  and  why 
This  hour  a  slave,  the  next  a  deity. 

Then  say  not  Man's  imperfect,  Heaven  in  fault ; 
Say  rather,  Man's  as  perfect  as  he  ought : 
His  knowledge  measur'd  to  his  state  and  place  ; 
His  time  a  moment,  and  a  point  his  space. 

Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of  Fate, 
All  but  the  page  prescrib'd,  their  present  state  ; 
From  brutes  what  men,  from  men  what  spirits  know  ; 
Or  who  could  suffer  being  here  below  ?  ti    :  .i      « 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day  ; 
Had  he  thy  Reason,  would  he  skip  and  play  % 
Pleas'd  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flow'ry  food. 
And  licks  the  hand  just  rais'd  to  shed  his  blood. 
Oh  blindness  to  the  future  !  kindly  given. 
That  each  may  fill  the  circle  mark'd  by  Heaven  ; 
Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all, 
A  hero  perish,  or  a  sparrow  fall ; 
Atoms  or  systems  into  ruin  hurl'd  ; 
And  now  a  bubble  burst,  and  now  a  world, 
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Hope  humbly  then  ;  with  trembling  pinions  soar  ; 
Wait  the  great  teacher  Death,  and  God  adore. 
What  future  bliss  ho  gives  not  thee  to  know, 
But  gives  that  Hope  to  bo  thy  blessing  now. 
Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast  : 
Man  never  Is,  but  always  To  be,  blest. 
The  soul,  uneasy,  and  confin'd  from  home, 
Bests  and  expatiates  iu  a  life  to  come. 
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THE  FOSSIL  ELEPHANT. 

There  are  two  species  of  the  living  elephant ;  the  Indian,  in- 
habiting the  warm  countries  of  Asia,  below  30°  of  north  lati- 
tude, but  flourishing  the  most,  near  to  the  equator ;  and  the 
African,  ranging  from  Senegal  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
fossil  elephant  is  a  distinct  species,  but  agrees  more  nearly  with 
its  Asiatic  than  with  its  African  congener,  its  remains  being 
very  widely  distributed,  and  found  in  very  high  northern  lati- 
tudes. Several  species  have  been  indicated  from  differences  of 
form  in  the  molar  teeth  ;  but  the  living  animal  will  suffice  for 
a  general  description  of  the  extinct  race,  only  supposing  more 
colossal  dimensions,  a  mane,  and  a  clothing  of  long  hair. 
Teeth,  tusks,  and  bones  of  prodigious  size  have  been  met  with 
in  different  parts  of  our  own  island,  in  the  county  of  North- 
ampton, at  Gloucester,  at  Trenton,  near  Stafford,  and  Harwich, 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Thames  and  Medway,  in  Salisbury  Plain, 
and  in  Hglderness,  never  occurring  in  the  regular  strata,  but  in 
the  overlying  drift.  They  were  noticed  in  the  early  periods  of 
British  history,  and  occupy  a  place  in  the  old  chronicles.  By 
antiquaries  they  were  once  suj^posed  to  be  the  remains  of  ele. 
phants  brought  over  by  the  armies  of  Rome — an  idea  which 
comparative  anatomy  refuted,  by  showing  their  discordance 
with  the  living  species  of  the  genus,  and  which  was  seen  to  be 
untenable  by  bones  of  hippopotami  being  found  in  connection 
with  them — animals  which  never  could  have  travelled  in  the 
train  of  the  Roman  legions.  Fossil  elephantine  remains  have 
been  dug  up  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  in  Iceland  and  Sweden  j 
and  with  probability  Cuvier  conjectured  that  the  bones  of  supr 
posed  giants,  mentioned  by  Pontoppidan  as  having  been  found 
in  Norway,  were  relics  of  these  ancient  animals.  They  have 
been  repeatedly  exhnmod  in  North  and  South  America,  from 
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the  plain  of  Quito,  from  Mexico,  and  the  United  States ;  and 
throughout  Europe  they  are  very  generally  distributed,  appear- 
ing in  abundance  in  some  localities.  Those  particular  spots, 
rich  in  elephantine  remains,  are  at  Seilberg,  near  Cronstadt,  on 
the  Necker ;  at  the  village  of  Theide,  near  Brunswick ;  in  the 
valley  of  the  Arno,  near  Florence;  and  at  Bielbecks,  near 
Market  Weighton  in  Yorkshire,  in  a  gravel  bed  of  very  limited 
extent,  occupying  a  hollow  of  the  new  red  sandstone.  Blumen- 
bach  states,  writing  in  1803,  that  within  his  knowledge  more 
than  two  hundred  elephants  had  been  found  in  Germany.  It 
is,  however,  particularly  in  the  severer  latitudes  of  Asiatic 
Sussia  that  the  fossil  elephant  is  common ;  and  there  the  ivory 
of  the  tusks  is  so  far  uniujured  as  to  be  used  for  ornamental 
purposes,  and  sought  as  an  article  of  profit.  To  the  natives  of 
Siberia  the  animal  is  known  as  the  mammoth,  signifying  an 
animal  of  the  earth,  from  the  presumption  that  it  was  unable 
to  endure  the  light  of  day,  and  actually  lived  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  Tike  the  existing  mole.  According  to  Pallas, 
from  the  river  Don  to  the  promontory  of  Tchutskoinoss — the 
most  easterly  point  of  Asia — there  is  scarcely  a  stream  the  banks 
of  which  do  not  afford  remains  of  the  mammoth ;  and  one 
remarkable  case  in  which  the  animal  was  found  preserved — 
both  the  entire  skeleton  und  fleshy  parts — and  inspected  by 
Mr.  Adams,  an  academician  of  Petersburg,  has  attracted  great 
attention. 

In  the  year  1799  a  Tungusian  fisherman  named  Schumachoff, 
who  generally  went  to  hunt  and  fish  at  the  peninsula  of  Tamut, 
after  the  fishing  season  of  the  Lena  was  over,  had  constructed 
for  his  wife  some  cabins  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Oncoul,  and 
had  embarked  to  seek  along  the  coast  for  r^^immoth  tuski. 
During  this  expedition,  he  one  day  observed  i,  strange  shape- 
less mass  projecting  from  a  bank,  the  nature  of  which  he  did 
not  understand,  and  which  was  at  such,  an  elevation  as  to  be 
beyond  his  reach.  The  bank  consisted  of  frozen  earth  covered 
with  ice  partially  thawing  in  the  summer  season.  Returning 
to  the  same  spot  the  succeeding  year,  1800,  he  observed  the 
object  rather  more  disengaged,  but  still  could  not  determine 
what  it  was ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1801,  he 
could  distinctly  see  that  it  was  the  frozen  carcase  of  an  enor- 
mous animal  the  entire  flank  of  which,  and  one  of  the  tusks, 
had  become  exposed.    The  summer  of  1802  was  cold,  and  the 
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animal  remained  in  much  the  same  state :  but  that  of  1803 
was  warmer  than  usual ;  and,  the  ice  melting  largely,  the  carcase 
became  entirely  disengaged,  and  fell  down  from  the  crag  on  a 
sand-bank  forming  part  of  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  In 
March,  1804,  Schumachofif  came  to  the  mammoth,  carri^i  oS 
the  tusks,  which  he  sold  to  a  merchant  for  the  value  of  fifty 
rubles.  In  1806 — the  seventh  year  from  the  discovery — Mr. 
Adams,  travelling  in  that  distant  and  desert  region,  on  jin 
embassy  to  China  with  Count  Golovkin,  examined  the  animal, 
which  still  remained  on  the  sand-bank  where  it  had  fallen,  but 
in  a  greatly  mutilated  condition.  The  wandering  fishermen 
had  taken  away  large  quantities  of  the  flesh  to  feed  their  dogs ; 
the  wild  animals,  white  bears,  wolves,  wolverines,  and  foxes 
had  also  feasted  on  the  carcase ;  but  the  skeleton  remained 
quite  entire,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  fore-legs.  The 
entire  spine,  the  pelvis,  one  shoulder  biade,  and  three  legs  were 
Btill  held  together  by  their  ligaments,  and  by  some  remains  of 
the  skin  ;  the  pupils  of  the  eye  were  still  distinguishable  ;  the 
brain  remained  within  the  skull,  but  a  good  deal  shrunk  and 
dried ;  and  one  of  the  ears  was  in  excellent  preservation,  still 
retaining  a  tuft  of  strong  bristly  haii*.  The  animal  was  a  male, 
and  had  a  long  mane  on  the  neck,  but  was  not  one  of  the 
largest  size.  The  skin  was  extremely  thick  and  heavy,  and  as 
much  was  undestroyed  as  required  the  exertions  of  ten  men  to 
remove,  which  they  accomplished  with  difficulty.  Mr.  Adams 
had  the  good  fortune  to  re-purchase  the  tusks  from  the  merchant 
to  whom  they  had  been  sold,  and  finally  transported  the  whole 
skeleton  to  Petersburgh,  where  it  now  is,  in  the  museum  of  the 
Academy,  exhibiting  the  following  dimensions, — 9  feet  4  inches 
high,  16  feet  4  inches  long,  exclusive  of  the  tusks  which  are  9 
feet  6  inches,  measuring  along  the  curve.  The  hair  of  the 
mammoth  appears  to  have  consisted  of  strong  bristles,  a  foot  or 
more  in  length,  with  another  kind,  more  flexible,  and  a  third, 
a  reddish  brown  wool,  growing  among  the  roots  of  the  long 
hair.  Cuvier  remarks  upon  this  fact,  as  an  undeniable  proof 
that  the  animal  belonged  to  a  race  of  elephants  with  which  we 
are  now  unacquainted,  by  no  means  adapted  to  dwell  in  the 
torrid  zone,  but  adapted  to  a  temperature  which  would  soon  be 
fatal  to  the  existing  Asiatic  and  African  races  from  its  cold. 
We  shall,  subsequently,  notice  this  consideration  of  climate, 
tnerely  remarking,  that  the  high  latitudes  now  abounding  with 
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the  "  thick-ribbed  ice"  appear  to  have  sustained  an  immense 
number  of  these  colossal  quadrupeds.  There  are  islands  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  where  the  bones  of  the  mammoth  occur  in 
prodigious  abundance,  which  show  no  marks  of  detrition  by  a 
fat  transportation,  and  prove  tbie  exuberance  of  the  race  in  the 
localities  where  their  remains  are  found.  — ^Milner. 


GOD  OF  MY  LIFR 

God  of  my  life,  to  Thee  I  call ; 
Afflicted,  at  Thy  feet  I  fall ; 
When  the  great  water-floods  prevail. 
Leave  not  my  trembling  heart  to  f  tdl  1 

Friend  of  the  friendless  and  the  faint, 
Where  should  I  lodge  my  deep  complaint? 
Where  but  with  TTiee,  whose  open  door 
Invites  the  helpless  and  the  poor  ? 

Did  ever  mourner  plead  with  Thee, 
And  Thou  refuse  that  mourner's  plea? 
Does  not  the  word  still  fixed  remain, 
That  none  shall  seek  Thy  face  in  vain  ? 

That  were  a  grief  I  could  not  bear, 
Didst  Thou  not  hear  and  answer  prayer ; 
But  a  prayer-hearing,  answering  Grod^ 
Supports  me  under  every  load. 

Fair  is  the  lot  that's  cast  for  me ; 
I  have  an  Advocate  with  Thee ; 
They  whom  the  world  caresses  moat 
Have  no  such  privilege  to  boast. 

Poor  though  I  am,  despised,  forgot, 
Yet  God,  my  God,  foists  me  not  j 
And  he  is  saae,  and  must  succeed, 
For  whom  the  Lord  vouchsafes  to  plead. 


—COWPKB, 
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The  first  bank  of  circulation  in  France  was  established  two- 
and  twenty  years  after  the  bank  of  England,  and,  though  it 
lived  little  more  than    foar  years,  it  became  more  memorable 
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than  any  other,  from  its  connexion  with  the  most  extensive  and 
ruinous  scheme  of  speculation  which  history  records. 

This  bank,  which  has  given  celebrity  to  its  founder,  John 
Law,'a  Scotchman,  was  established  in  1716,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  then  liegent  of  France,  for  the  express 
purpose,  as  some  suppose,  of  wholly  or  partially  paying  off  the 
public  debt — then  amounting  to  2,000,000,000  of  livres,  and 
of  which  the  government  was  unable  to  pay  the  interest. 

Law  had,  before  he  left  Scotland,  written  a  book  on  thtf  sub- 
ject of  money  and  trade ;  and  the  principles  he  iherein  main- 
tained no  doubt  influenced  him  in  the  execution  of  his  great 
financial  schemes,  and  thus  contributed  to  the  wide-spread  ruin 
that  attended  their  failure.  With  some  just  theory,  expressed 
with  shrewdness  and  force,  he  mixed  up  the  following  unten- 
able positions : — That  money  owes  its  value  to  the  public  con- 
fidence ;  and  that  paper,  or  anything  else,  may  answer  this 
purpose  as  well  as  the  precious  metals  ;  (the  iirst,  as  well  as 
the  last,  he  regarded  as  the  mere  sign^  of  wealth  ;)  that  land 
was  a  better  commodity  for  money  than  silver,  and  that  the 
currency  of  a  country  might  be  increased  to  the  whole  value  of 
its  lands :  that  the  eifect  of  such  an  increase  would  not  be  de- 
preciation, but  merely  a  lowering  of  interest,  by  which  trade 
would  be  encouraged  and  wealth  augmented.  The  gre.at  num- 
ber of  persons,  who,  from  that  day  to  this,  have  supported 
similar  fallacies,  would  seem  to  show  that  they  are  as  plausible 
as  they  are  dangerous. 

The  capital  of  Law's  bank  was  6,000,000  of  livres,  divided 
into  twelve  hundred  shares  of  one  thousand  crowns  each  ;  and 
its  notes  soon  obtained  a  general  credit  and  currency.  Two 
circumstances  mainly  contributed  to  their  early  success.  One 
was,  that  the  government,  according  to  an  habitual  abuse  of 
the  royal  privilege,  was  then  calling  in  the  gold  currency  for  a 
recoinage  ;  and  the  louis  d'or,  which,  when  restamped,  the 
government  meant  to  pass  for  twenty  livres,  it  received  at  no 
more  than  sixteen.  The  bank  gave  a  higher  price  for  these 
coins  than  the  government,  and  thus  received  many  in  exchange 
for  its  notes.  The  other  favorable  circumstance  also  grew  out 
of  an  abuse  of  the  royal  prerogative.  The  marc  of  silver,  a 
determinate  quantity,  had  been  sometimes  made  equivalent  to 
a  greater  and  sometimes  to  a  less  number  of  livres,  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  crown  ;  so  that  all  contracts  in  livres  (the  general 
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inoney  of  account)  were  exposed  to  the  risk  of  thew  alterations 
in  their  value.  Law  therefore  prudently  made  the  notes  of 
his  bank  payable  in  livres  of  (Jie  same  tceight  and  fineness  as  the 
current  coin  at  the  date  of  the  note. 

These  judicious  measures,  added  to  the  intrinsic  recommend- 
ations of  paper  currency,  when  not  used  to  excess,  soon  brought 
the  notes  of  the  bank  into  such  general  request,  that,  out  of 
Paris,  they  commanded  a  premium  of  from  one  to  one  and  a 
half  per  cent. 

In  the  following  year  (1717)  the  rights  of  a  company,  long 
before  incorporated  for  the  purposes  of  trading  to  Louisiana  and 
Canada,  and  which  were  alleged  to  have  been  forfeited,  were 
transferred  to  LaW;  to  erect  a  new  company ;  and  then,  if  not 
before,  the  plan  was  formed  of  paying  off  the  national  debt  by 
the  joint  aid  of  the  company  and  the  bank. 

Books  were  immediately  opened  for  subscriptions  to  this 
Company  of  the  West,  or  Mississippi  Company,  to  the  amount  of 
100,000,000,000  of  livres,  in  shares  of  500  livres,  payable  in  a 
part  of  the  public  debt,  which  was  then  passing  at  about  thirty 
per  cent,  of  its  nominal  amount.  The  shares  were  soon  sub- 
scribed ;  and,  as  the  government  then  punctually  paid  to  the 
company  the  interest  (four  per  cent.)  on  these  100,000,000,000, 
the  company  was  able  to  make  a  correspondent  dividend  on  its 
capital ;  that  is,  four  per  cent,  on  its  nominal  amount ;  by 
reason  of  which,  the  shares,  which  ha^i  cost  in  the  market  ^at 
160  or  170  livres,  now  rose  to  par,  or  500  livres ;  and  the  rise 
was  imputed,  by  an  indiscriminating  public,  to  Law's  financial 
skill,  and  the  operation  of  his  bank. 

About  the  close  of  the  succeeding  year,  the  regent,  by  way 
6f  giving  greater  credit  to  the  bank,  and  of  enlarging  the 
sphere  of  its  operations,  paid  off  the  original  shareholders,  and 
converted  it  into  a  royal  bank.  The  notes  it  had  then  circu- 
lated amounted  to  59,000,000 — near  twelve  times  its  capital, 
but  not  quite  a  twentieth  of  the  current  coin  of  the  kingdom, 
which  was  then  esthnated  at  1,200,000,000. 

It  would  seem  that  the  regent  already  anticipated  inconve- 
nience from  the  tenor  of  the  notes  first  issued  ;  and,  in  those 
issued  by  him  it  was  changed  to  a  simple  promise  to  pay  the 
bearer  the  stated  number  of  livres  in  silver  coin.  The  reason 
assigned  for  this  change  (for  governments  rightly  think  that, 
with  the  mass  of  mankind,  a  bad  reason  ii  better  than  B<m&) 
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was,  that  the  bank  money,  instead  of  being  liable  to  perpetual 
fluctuations,  as  it  had  been,  when  compared  with  the  livre, 
should  be  hereafter  fixed.  It  is  said  by  Stewart,  Law's  apolo- 
gist, that  he  strenuously  opposed  this  change. 

Although  this  alteration  in  the  tenor  of  the  note  was  calcula- 
ted to  excite  distrust,  it  seems  not  to  have  had  that  effect ;  but 
the  bank  paper  retained  its  credit,  notwithstanding  the  large 
additions  which  the  regent  made  to  its  amount.  It  is  even 
asserted  by  contemporary  writers,  that  their  credit  seemed  un- 
impaired throughout  the  year  1719,  though  the  issues  of  the 
bank  then  amounted  to  1,000,000,000  ! 

The  first  project  of  the  regent  and  Law  is  supposed  to  have 
been  to  pay  off  portions  of  the  public  debt  with  the  coin  which 
was  constantly  flowing  into  the  bank,  in  consequence  of  the 
premium  it  bore  over  coin ;  and  in  this  way  the  regent  might 
obtain  the  use  of  the  whole  coin  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  the 
money  thus  paid  to  the  public  creditors  would  gradually  return 
to  the  bank,  in  the  payment  of  the  public  revenues — or,  at 
least,  enough  of  it  to  redeem  such  notes  as  should  be  returned 
to  the  bank. 

It  was  not  foreseen  by  them,  that  no  considerable  addition 
could  be  made  to  the  currency  without  depreciating  it  r  and 
that  such  large  issues  of  paper  as  their  plan  contemplated  must 
necessarily  drive  gold  and  silver  out  of  the  country.  Accordingly 
it  was  found,  soon  after  the  regent  took  charge  of  the  bank, 
that  coin  did  not  continue  to  flow  into  the  bank  as  at  first;  and 
it  became  therefore  necessary  to  change  their  plan,  and  to  adopt 
one  by  which  they  might  use  the  notes  of  the  bank  to  discharge 
the  public  debt,  without  raising  a  suspicion  of  their  credit.  To 
effect  this  purpose,  their  plan  was,  for  the  regent  to  purchase 
shares  of  the  Mississippi  Company  with  the  notes  of  the  bank ; 
then  borrow  of  the  company  at  a  low  interest,  and  with  them, 
when  thus  endowed  with  a  false  credit,  pay  off  the  public  cre- 
ditors. By  throwing  the  shares  into  the  market,  the  regent 
might  withdraw  the  notes  from  circulation.  The  result  of 
these  operations  would  be,  that  the  public  creditors  would  find 
themselves  transformed  into  shareholders  in  the  Mississippi 
Company ;  the  government  would  have  transferred  a  part  of 
its  revenues  to  the  company,  nstead  of  owing  all  of  them  to  its 
creditors,  and  be  a  gainer,  first,  by  the  lower  interest  paid  to 
the  e&mpany,  and  secondly,  by  the  advanpe  the  shares  would 
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natursdly  experience,  when  so  large  an  addition  had  been  made 
to  the  currency,  by  paying  oflf  the  national  debt. 

In  the  execution  of  this  vast  scheme,  which  it  seems  as  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  with  uprightness  of  intention  as  soundness  of 
judgment,  the  bank  proceeded  to  make  new  notes,  and  the  com- 
pany to  create  new  shares,  to  raise  the  value  of  which  every 
expedient  was  resorted  to.  In  May,  1719,  Law's  company  was 
incorporated  with  the  East  India  Company.  In  June  the  mint 
was  transferred  to  it  for  50,000,000  ;  and,  to  give  it  a  supply 
of  cash,  fifty  thousand  shares  were  sold  for  550  iivres  a  share. 
A  few  ships  were  then  purchased,  to  aid  in  deluding  the  credu- 
lous public  with  the  hope  of  gain  from  traffic ;  and,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding^ month,  50,000  additional  shares  were  sold  at  the 
advanced  price  of  1,000  Iivres  a  share. 

The  spirit  of  speculation  being  now  called  into  existence,  no 
time  was  lost  in  profiting  by  it.  In  August,  the  company 
farmed  all  the  public  revenues,  and  it  agreed  to  lend  to  the 
government  1,600,000,000  at  three  per  cent  On  the  faith  of 
this  arrangement,  it  publicly  declared  itself  able  to  make  an 
annual  dividend  of  200  Iivres  a  share.  As  interest  was  then 
four  per  cent.,  the  shares,  with  such  a  dividend,  would  be  worth 
5,000  Iivres ;  and  they  immediately  rose  to  that  price. 

The  bank  continued  to  fabricate  more  notes,  as  the  company 
had  continued  to  create  more  shares^  until,  in  October,  1719, 
the  shares  amounted  to  624,000,  and  by  the  1st  of  May  follow- 
ing, the  notes  amounted  to  2,696,400,000  Iivres  I  The  scheme 
that  had  been  previously  concerted  being  now  ripe  for  execu- 
tion, the  regent  became  the  purchaser  of  the  new  shares  with 
the  notes  of  his  bank,  and  then  borrowing  back  the  same  notes 
of  the  company,  he  with  them  paid  oflf  the  public  debt.  The 
great  object  being  thus  eflFected,  he,  in  February,  1720,  reunited 
the  bank  with  the  company. 

The  effect  of  these  financial  operations  on  tne  community 
was  immense.  The  large  fortunes  which  had  been  made  by 
the  first  subscribers  to  the  Mississippi  Company,  whose  shares 
had,  in  the  course  of  a  single  year  (from  September,  1718  to 
1719),  risen  from  170  Iivres  to  5,000,  produced  a  mania  for 
speculation  and  stock -jobbina-  ttiat  was  without  example,  and 
which  attracted  men  of  capital  and  adventurers  from  all  parts 
of  Europe,  to  Paris,  to  share  in  Its  enormous  profits.  This  real 
accession  of  wealthy  added  to  the  redundancy  of  the  paper  m 
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circulation,  raised  tlie  price  of  every  species  of  property,  and 
thu8  deluded  the  public  with  the  belief  of  extraordinary 
national  prosperity.  Among  other  consequences  of  the  depre- 
ciation of  money,  land  sold  at  fifty  years'  purchase  ;  and  con- 
sequently, as  so  large  a  part  of  thejnational  capital  yielded  but 
tAvo  per  cent.,  that  became  the  market  rate  of  interest  for  large 
sums,  and  the  shares  of  the  company,  which  the  credulous 
public  estimated  at  200  livres  a  year,  accordingly  now  rose  to 
10,000  livres  a  share. 

But  this  state  of  things  could  not  last.  The  depreciation  of 
money,  necessarily  tending  to  expel  gold  and  silver  from  the 
kingdom,  soon  began  to  be  felt  at  the  bank.  To  counteract  the 
apprehended  diminution  of  these  metals,  every  device  which 
Law's  ingenuity  could  suggest,  or  the  power  of  an  arbitrary 
government  could  enforce,  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
retaining  the  coin  in  the  bank,  and  of  replenishing  its  coffers. 
Bills  of  exchange  were  required  to  be  paid  solely  in  bank  notes. 
Public  officers  were  to  receive  them  in  preference  to  coin.  The 
value  of  the  livre  was  greatly  reduced  in  value,  then  raised, 
and  lowered  again  to  induce  persons  to  deposit  their  specie 
(the  value  of  which  was  thus  suddenly  and  capriciously  changed) 
in  the  bank,  as  a  place  of  safety.  These  expedients  proving 
insufficient,  it  was  at  length  declared  penal  for  any  one  to  have 
more  than  500  livres  in  his  possession,  or  any  articles  of  gold 
er  silver,  or  to  make  any  payment  for  more  than  100  livres, 
except  in  bank  notes  ;  and  domiciliary  visits  were  enjoined  on 
all  public  officers,  tor  the  purpose  of  enforcing  these  tyrannical 
edjcts.  If  we  had  no  other  data  for  estimating  the  motives  of 
the  authors  of  the  scheme,  we  may  judge  of  the  probity  of  their 
intentions  by  the  means  they  adopted  for  their  execution. 

Those  harsh  measures  brought  some  coin  to  the  bank,  but 
not  enough  to  counterbalance  the  previous  drain,  and  that 
which  was  still  going  on  by  the  conversion  of  small  notes  into 
specie.  Nor  was  this  all  the  difficulty  in  the  execution  of  the 
plan.  After  the  shares  rose  to  5,000  livres,  and  yet  more,  to 
10,000  livres,  many  of  the  original  holders  were  tempted  to 
sell  out,  and  the  number  thus  thrown  on  the  market  at  once, 
interfered  with  the  sales  of  those  belonging  to  the  government, 
-and  tended  to  lower  their  prices.  Money,  too,  would  recover 
somewhat  from  its  extreme  depreciation,  both  by  the  export  of 
coin,  and  by  the  withdrawal  from  cbculation  of  those  notes 
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■which  wef  e  paid  to  the  regent  for  shares  ;  and  as  money  rose 
Id  value,  the  markef  prices  of  sharep  would  fall.  Had  the  pro- 
ject, then,  been  an  honest  one,  these  inherent  and  insuperable 
defects  must  have  prevented  its  complete  execution.  Accord 
ingly,in  May,  1720, its  authors,  finding  it  impracticable  either  to 
sustain  a  paper  currency,  which  then  amounted  to  2,235,000,000, 
or  to  withdraw  it  from  circulation,  reduced  its  value  one-half, 
by  seven  successive  reductions,  to  take  place  between  May  and 
December.  This  royal  edict  broke  (he  spell  which  had  hitherto 
bound  the  people  of  France,  and  the  day  after  its  promulgation 
bank  notes  ceased  to  have  circulation. 

The  government,  seeing  the  fatal  consequences  of  its  last 
decree,  repealed  it  six  days  afterwardn ;  but  the  credit  of  the 
notes  had  received  its  death-blow,  and  could  not  be  revived. 
After  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  restore  it,  their  circulation 
was  formally  suppressed  in  October. 

On  the  winding  up  of  this  colossal  scheme  of  stock-jobbing 
and  fraud,  it  appeared  that,  of  the  2,696,000,000  of  notes  struck 
off,  700,000,000  were  found  in  the  bank,  and  the  rest  were  in 
circulation.  The  cash  in  the  bank  amounted  to  90,000,000, 
which  were  used  to  pay  off"  notes  to  the  same  amount ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  residue  were  funded  by  the  government,  at 
an  interest  of  from  two  and  a  half  to  two  per  cent.,  and  a  part 
remained  a  caput  mortuum  in  the  hands  of  its  owners.  The 
holders  of  the  notes  thus  lost  about  one-half  of  their  nominal 
vahie  by  the  bankruptcy. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  shareholders  of  the  company  was 
much  greater.  Of  these  shares,  200,000  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  community,  and  the  remaining  424  were  found  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  regent.  The  affiurs  of  the  company  were  in 
utter  confusion  after  the  explosion  of  the  scheme ;  but  when 
they  were  brought  to  a  final  adjustment  with  the  government, 
in  1725,  their  whole  capital — all  that  remained  from  the  wreck 
of  their  splendid  hopes — amounted  only  to  137,CCO,000 ;  so 
that,  if  we  estimate  the  200,000  shares  at  the  price  they  had 
actually  borne  a  short  time  before,  the  loss  of  their  holders 
amounted  to  1,863,000,000  !  Besides  the  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  who  were  thus  reduced  from  affluence  to  penury, 
500,000,000  of  coin  are  computed  to  have  found  theii*  way  to 
foreign  countries ;  tbe  government  was  penniless ;  confidence 
between  man  and  man  was  destroyed ;  in  the  unsettled  value  j 
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of  money,  no  ono  knew  in  his  dealings  what  to  ask  or  what  to 
give ;  and  France,  lately  thought  to  be  overflowing  with  wealth, 
now  presented  one  general  scene  of  poverty,  distrust  and 
wretchedness. 

The  gambling  spirit  which  the  Mississippi  scheme  had  en- 
gendered in  France,  extended  soon  after  to  England,  and  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  South  Sea  scheme,  and  a  thousand  projects 
yet  more  visionary.  — Tuckjsr. 
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Now  tho  third  and  fatal  conflict  of  the  Persian  throne  was  done, 
And  the  Moslem's  fiery  valor  had  tho  crowning  victory  won. 
Harmosan,  tho  last  and  boldest  the  Invader  to  defy, 
Captive    overborne    by    numbers,    they  were  bringing  forth  to 
Then  exclaimed  that  noble  captive—*'  Lo  !  1  perish  in  my  thirst, 
Give    me    but    one    drink    of    water,     and    let   then    arrive 

worst." 
In  his  hand  he  took  the  goblet,  but  awhile  the  draught  forbore, 
Seeming  doubtfully  the  purpose  of  the  foemen  to  explore. 
Well  might  then   have  paused  the  bravest — for  around  him 

foes, 
With  an  hedge  of  naked  weapons  did  that  lonely  man  enclose. 
"But  what  fear'st  thou?"  cried  the  Caliph  :  "is  it, 

blow? 
Feat   it   not— K)ijr    gallant    Moslem    to    such   treacherous 

know : 
Thou   may'st   quench   thy  thirst   securely,    for   thou    shalt  not  die 

before 

Thou  hast    drunk   that    cup    of   water — this    reprieve    is  thine — ^no 

more." 
Quick   the    Satrap    dashed   the   goblet    down  to   earth  with  ready 

hand. 
And  the  liquid  aank  for  ever,  lost  amid  the  burning  sand. 
"  Thou  hast  said  that  mine  my  life  is,  till  the  water  of  that  cup 
1-  have  drained— then  bid   thy    servants  that  spilled    water   gather 

up." 

I^or  a  moment  stood  the  Caliph,  as  by  doubtful  passions  stirred, 
Then    exclaimed,     "For   ever    sacred    must    remain    a    monarch's 
word 


friend,  a  secret 


dealing 


Bring  anotlier  lup,  and  stridghtway  to  the  noble  Persian  give 
Drink,  1  said  beu.«,  and  perish— now  I  bid  thee  drink  and 
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BUILDING  AND  ENGINEERING  IN  ANCIENT  ROME. 

The  Arts  also  of  the  Builder  and  Engineer  grew  with  the 
growing  wealth  of  Rome.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  and  favorite 
occupations  of  0.  Gracchus,  during  his  brief  reign,  to  improve 
the  roads  and  bridges.  The  great  Dictator  Caesar  had  many 
pFOJects  in  view  when  he  was  cut  off, — as,  for  instance,  the 
draining  of  the  mountain  lakes  by  tunnels,  of  the  Pontine 
marshes  by  canal.  Many  of  these  works  were  afterwards  exe- 
cuted by  Agrippa,  who  also  constructed  the  Julian  harbor,  -by 
uniting  the  Lucrine  and  Avemian  Lakes  with  the  sea.  In  the 
vear  33  B.C.  he  condescended  to  act  aa  ^dile,  and  signalized 
his  Magistracy  by  a  complete  repair  of  the  aqueducts  and 
sewers. 

Before  this  time,  also,  had  begun  the  adornment  of  thp  City 
with  noble  "buildings  of  public  use.  A  vast  Basilica  was  laid 
out  and  begun  by  M.  -^milius  PauUus,  Consul  in  50  B.C.  This 
magnificent  work  was  said  to  have  been  erected  with  money 
received  from  Caesar  as  the  price  of  the  Consul's  good  services. 
But  the  Basilica  ^Emilia  was  eclipsed  by  the  splendid  plans  of 
the  Dictator  Caesar.  A  great  space  had  lately  been  cleared  by 
the  fire  kindled  at  the  funeral  of  Clodius.  Other  buildings 
were  pulled  down,  and  the  Basilica  Julia  extended  on  the  south 
of  the  Forum  along  the  frontage  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Tabemae  Veteres.  The  great  work  was  completed  by  Octavian. 
A  still  more  magnificent  edifice  were  the  Thermae  or  Hot-baths 
of  Agrippa,  and  the  noble  Temple  erected  by  the  same  great 
builder,  which  still  remains  under  the  name  of  the  Pantheon. 
In  this  structure  the  Arch,  that  instrument  by  which  Rome 
was  enabled  to  give  that  combination  of  stability  and  magni- 
tude which  distinguishes  all  her  works,  achieved  its  gi-eatest 
triumph,  and  here  was  seen  the  first  of  those  great  vaulted 
domes  which  became  the  distinctive  attribute  of  the  Christian 
Architecture  of  modem  Italy.  By  these  and  many  other 
works, — politic  both  because  they  increased  the  magnificence 
and  the  health  of  the  capital,  and  also  gave  constant  employ- 
ment to  workmen  who  might  otherwise  have  been  turbulent, 
— the  Emperor  Augustus  was  enabled  to  boast  that  he  had 
**  found  Rome  of  brick,  and  left  it  of  marble." 

— LiDDELL. 
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EESIGNATION. 

O  God,  whose  tliimder  shakes  the  sky  ; 

Whose  eye  this  atom-globe  surveys ; 
To  Thee,  my  only  rock,  I  fly. 

Thy  mercy  in  Thy  justice  praise. 

The  mystic  mazes  of  Thy  will, 
Tho  shadowa  of  celestial     'ht, 

Are  past  the  power  of  human  skill — 
But  what  the  Etemid  acts  is  right. 

0  teach  me  in  the  trying  hour 

When  anguish  swells  the  dewy  tear. 

To  stiil  my  sorrows,  own  Thy  power. 
Thy  goodness  love.  Thy  justice  fear. 

If  in  this  bosom  aught  but  Thee, 

Encroach  :ag  sought  a  boundless  way, 

Omniscience  could  the  danger  see, 
And  Mercy  look  the  cause  away. 

Then  iifrhy,  my  soul,  dost  thou  comi^alii  ? 

Why,  drooping,  seek  the  dark  recess  I 
Shake  off  the  melancholy  chain, 

For  God  created  all  to  bless. 


The  gloomy  mantle  of  the  night. 
Which  on  my  sinking  spirit  steals, 

Will  vanish  at  the  morning  light, 
Which  God,  my  East,  my  Sun,  reveals. 


— Chattsbtov. 


-THE  OSTRICa 

The  ostrich  is  generally  seen  quietly  feeding  on  some  spot  where 
no  one  can  approach  him  without  being  detected  by  his  wary 
eye.  As  the  waggon  moves  along  far  to  the  windward  he  thinks 
It  is  intending  to  circumvent  him,  so  he  rushes  up  a  mile  or  so 
from  the  leeward,  and  so  near  to  tho  front  oxen  that  one  some- 
times gets  a  shot  ftt  the  silly  bird.    When  he  begins  to  run  aU 
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the  garne  in  sight  follow  his  example.  I  have  seen  thia  folly 
taken  advantage  of  when  he  "iv/i^s  quietly  feeding  in  a  valley 
open  at  both  ends.  A  number  of  men  would  commence  running, 
as  if  to  cut  off  his  retreat  from  the  end  through  which  the  wind 
came ;  and  although  he  had  the  whole  country  hundreds  of  miles 
before  him  by  going  to  the  o^her  end,  on  he  madly  rushed  to 
get  past  the  men,  and  so  w.  speared.  Ho  never  swerves  from 
the  course  he  once  adopts,  but  only  increases  his  speed. 

When  the  ostrich  is  feeding  his  pace  is  from  twenty  to  twenty ; 
two  inches ,  when  walkings  but  not  feeding,  it  is  twenty-six 
inches ;  and  when  terrified,  as  in  the  case  noticed,  it  is  from 
eleven  and  a  half  to  thirteen  and  even  fourteen  feet  in  length. 
Only  in  one  case  was  I  at  all  satisfied  of  being  able  to  count  the 
rate  of  speed  by  a  stop  watch,  and,  if  I  a'm  not  mistaken,  there 
were  thirty  in  ten  seconds ;  generally  one's  eye  can  no  more 
follow  the  legs  than  it  can  the  spokes  of  a  carriage-wheel  in  rapid 
motion.  If  we  take  the  above  number,  and  twelve  feet  stride 
as  the  average  pace,  we  have  a  speed  of  twenty-  six  miles  an  hour. 
It  cannot  be  very  much  above  that,  and  is  therefore  slower  than 
a  railway  locomotive.  They  are  sometimes  shot  by  the  horse- 
man making  a  cross  cut  to  their  undeviating  course,  but  few 
Englishmen  ever  succeed  in  killing  them. 

The  ostrich  begins  to  lay  her  eggs  before  she  has  fixed  on  a 
spot  for  a  nest,  which  is  only  a  hollow  a  few  inches  deep  in  the 
sand,  and  about  a  yard  in  diameter.  Solitary  eggs,  named  by 
theBechuanas  "lesetla,"  are  thus  found  lying  forsaken  all  over 
the  country,  and  become  a  prey  to  the  jackal.  She  seems  averse 
bo  risking  a  spot  for  a  nest,  and  often  lays  her  eggs  in  that  of 
another  ostrich,  so  that  as  many  as  forty-five  have  been  found 
in  one  nest.  Some  eggs  contain  small  concretions  of  the  matter 
which  forms  the  shell,  as  occurs  also  in  the  egg  of  the  common 
fowl ;  this  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  of  stones  in  the  eggs. 
Both  male  and  female  assist  in  the  incubations;  but  the  numbers 
pf  females  being  always  greatest,  it  is  probable  that  cases  occur 
in  which  the  females  have  the  entire  charge.  Several  eggs  lie 
out  of  the  nest,  and  are  thought  to  be  intended  as  food  for  the 
first  of  the  newly-hatched  brood  till  the  rest  come  out  and  enable 
the  whole  to  start  in  quesi  of  food,  I  have  several  times  seen 
newly  hatched  young  in  charge  of  the  cock,  who  made  a  very 
good  attempt  at  appearing  lame  in  the  plover  fashion,  in  order 
to  draw  off  the  attention  of  pursuers.     The  young  squat  down 
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and  remain  immovable  when  too  '^mall  to  run  far,  but  attain  ft 
wonderful  degree  of  speed  when  about  the  size  of  common 
fowls.  When  caught  they  are  easily  tamed,  but  are  of  no  use 
in  their  domesticated  state. 

The  egg  is  possessed  of  very  great  vital  power.  One  kept  in 
a  room  during  more  than  three  mo  iths,  in  a  temperature  about 
60°,  when  broken  was  found  to  hf.v^e  a  partially  developed  live 
chick  in  it.  The  Bushmen  carefully  avoid  touching  the  eggs, 
or  leaving  marks  of  human  feet  near  them,  when  they  find  a 
nest.  They  go  up  the  wind  to  the  spot,  and  with  a  long  stick 
remove  some  of  them  occasionally,  and,  by  preventing  any 
suspicion,  keep  the  hen  laying  on  for  months,  as  we  do  with 
fowls.  The  eggs  have  a  strong  disagreeable  flavor,  which 
only  the  keen  appetite  of  the  Desert  can  reconcile  one  to.  The 
Hottentots  uso  their  trousers  to  carry  home  the  twenty  or 
twenty-five  eggs  usually  found  in  a  nest  j  and  it  has  happened 
that  an  Englishman,  intending  to  imitate  this  knowing  dodge, 
comes  to  the  waggons  with  blistered  legs,  and,  after  great  toil, 
finds  all  the  eggs  uneatable,  from  having  been  somo  time  sat 
upon.  Our  countrymen  invariably  do  best  when  they  continue 
to  think,  speak,  and  act  in  their  own  proper  character. 

The  food  of  the  ostrich  consists  of  pods  and  seeds  of  different 
kinds  of  leguminous  plants,  with  leaves  of  various  plants  ;  and, 
as  these  are  often  hard  and  dry,  he  picks  up  a  great  quantity 
of  pebbles,  many  of  which  are  as  large  as  marbles.  He  picks 
up  also  some  small  bulbs,  and  occasionally  a  wild  melon  to  afford 
moisture,  for  one  was  found  with  a  melon  which  had  choked 
him  by  sticking  in  his  throat.  It  requires  the  utmost  address 
of  the  Bushmen,  crawling  for  miles  on  their  stomachs,  to  stalk 
them  successfully;  yet  the  quantity  of  feathers  collected  annually 
shows  that  the  numbers  slain  must  be  considerable,  as  each  bird 
has  only  a  few  in  the  wings  and  tail.  The  male  bird  is  of  a 
jet  black  glossy  color,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  white 
feathers,  which  are  objects  of  trade.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than 
the  adaptation  of  these  flossy  feathers  for  the  climate  of  the 
Kalahari,  where  these  birds  abound  ;  for  they  afford  a  perfect 
shade  to  the  body,  with  free  ventilation  beneath  them.  The 
hen  ostrich  is  of  a  dark  brownish-grey  color,  and  so  are  the 
.half-grown  cocks. 

The  organs  of  vision  in  this  bird  are  placed  so  high  that  he 
can  detect  an  enemy  at  a  great  distance,  but  the  lion  Bometinies 
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kills  hiuL  The  flesh  is  white  and  coarse,  though,  whtsn  in  good 
condition,  it  resembles  in  some  degree  that  of  a  tough  turkey, 
It  seeks  safety  in  flight ;  but  when  pursued  by  dogs  it  may 
be  seen  to  turn  upon  them  and  inflict  a  kick,  which  is  vigorously 
applied,  and  sometimes  breaks  the  dog's  back. 

—Livingstone. 


THE    SCHOLAR. 

My  daye  among  the  dead  are  past ; 

Around  me  I  behold. 

Where'er  these  casual  eyes  are  cast. 

The  mighty  minds  of  old  ; 

My  never  failing  friends  are  they. 

With  whom  I  converse  day  by  day. 

With  them  I  take  delight  in  weal 

And  seek  relief  in  woe, 

And  while  I  understand  and  feel 

How  much  to  them  I  owe, 

My  cheeks  have  often  been  bedew'd 

With  tears  of  thoughtful  gratitude 

My  thoughts  are  with  the  Bead  ;  with  them 

I  live  in  long  past  years, 

Their  virtues  love,  their  faults  condemn 

Partake  their  hopes  and  fears, 

And  from  their  lessons  seek  and  tind 

Instruction  with  an  humble  mind. 

My  hopes  are  with  the  Dead  j  anon 
My  place  with  them  will  be, 
And  I  with  them  shall  travel  on 
Through  all  futurity ; 
Yet  leaving  here  a  name,  I  trust, 
That  will  not  x)erish  in  the  dust. 


-SOUTHBY, 


SPECTRUM    ANALYSIS. 

The  field  of  spectrum  analysis  was  not  wholly  untrodden 
until  it  was  explored  by  the  two  German  professors.  Even  so 
long  ago  as  1826,  Mr  Fox  Talbot,  a  gentleman  whose  name  is 
honorably  associated  with  discoveries  in  that  most  beautiful 
of  the  modern  applications  of  science  to  ftrt — Photography- 
made  iomo  experiments  upon  the  spectra  of  colored  flames. 
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and  pointed  out  the  advantages  which  Buch  a  method  of  analyc 
sis  would  possess.  Professor  Wheatstone,  Mr.  Swan,  Sir 
David  Brewster,  and  Professor  W.  Allen  Miller  in  our  own 

o 

country,  and  Angstrom,  Pliicker,  Masson  and  others  on  the 
Continent,  have  likewise  contiibut-ed  to  our  knowledge  of  this 
subject ;  but  whatever  inay  have  been  done  by  others  for  the 
establishment  of  the  new  method,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  names  of  Bunsen  and  KirchhoiF  will  justly  go  down  to 
posterity  as  tlie  founders  of  the  Science  of  Spectrum  Analysis; 
for  they  established  it  on  a  firm  scientific  basis,  by  applying  to 
it  the  modern  methods  of  exact  research. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  peculiar  spectra  of  iron, 
platinum,  copper,  and  most  of  the  other  metals,  these  metals 
must  be  exposed  to  a  much  higher  temperature  than  that  of 
the  gas  flame,  to  which  they  impart  no  color.  This  high 
temperature  is  best  attained  by  the  use  of  the  electric  spark. 
So  great,  indeed,  is  the  heat  developed  by  this  agent,  that  a 
single  electric  discharge  passed  through  a  gold  wire  dissipates 
the  metal  at  once ,  in  vapor.  Our  illustrious  Faraday— the 
founder  of  so  manv  branches  of  electrical  science — first  showed 
that  the  electric  spark  was  produced  by  the  intense  ignition  of 
the  particles  composing  the  poles  ;  and  Professor  Wheatstone 
proved  that  if  we  look  at  the  spark  proceeding  from  two 
hietallic  poles,  through  a  prism,  we  see  spectra  containing 
bright  lines  which  differ  according  to  the  kind  of  metal  em- 
ployed. "  These  differences,"  said  "Wheatstone,  writing  in 
1834,  "are  so  obvious,  that  any  one  metal  may  instantly  be 
distinguished  from  others  by  the  appearance  of  its  spark ;  and 
we  have  here  a  mode  of  discrirainatinc  metallic  bodies  more 
ready  than  a  chemical  examination,  and  which  may  hereafter 
be  employed  for  useful  purposes."  This  has,  indeed,  turned 
out  to  be  a  true  prediction. 

The  large  number  of  bright  lines  which  are  seen  in  the 
spark  spectrum  are  not  all  caused  by  the  glowing  vapor  of 
the  metal  forming  the  poles ;  a  portion  of  them  proceed,  as 

Angstrom  first  pointed  out,  from  the  particles  of  gas  or  air, 
thiough  which  the  spark  passes,  becoming  luminous  also,  axkd. 
emitting  their  own  peculiar  light.  Thus,  if  we  examine  the 
spectrum  of  an  electric  spark  passing  from  two  iron  poles  in 
the  air,  we  see  at  least  three  superimposed  spectra,  oHe  of  the 
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iron,  one  of  the  oxygen,  and  a  third  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air". 
By  help  of  a  little  mechanical  device,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish 
between  the  air  lines  and  the  true  metallic  lines,  and  in  this 
way  to  detect  the  various  metals.  So  certain  and  accurate  is 
this  method  that  Professor  Kirchhoflf  has,  without  difficulty, 
been  able  to  detect  and  distinguish  the  presence  of  minute 
traces  of  the  rare  metals  Erbium  nnd  Terbium,  ba  well  as  Ce- 
rium, Lanthanum,  and  Didymium,  when  they  are  mixed  toge» 
ther ;  a  feat  which  the  most  experienced  analyst  would  find  it 
almost  impossible,  even  after  the  most  lengthened  and  careful 
investigation,  to  accomplish  with  the  older  methods. 

In  endeavouring  to  form  an  idea  of  the  present  and  future 
bearings  of  the  science  of  spectrum  analysis  as  applied  to  the 
investigation  of  terrestrial  matter,  we  must  remember  that  the 
whole  subject  is  as  yet  in  its  earliest  infancy ;  that  the  me- 
thods of  research  are  scarcely  known  ;  and  that  speculations,  as 
to  the  results  which  further  experiments  will  bring  forth,  are 
therefore,  for  the  most  part,  idle  and  premature. 

So  long  ago  as  1815,  Fraunhofer  made  the  important  obser- 
vation, that  the  two  bright  yellow  lines,  which  we  now  know 
to  be  the  sodium  lines,  were  coincident  with,  or  possessed  the 
same  degree  of  refrangibility  as,  two  dark  lines  in  the  solar 
spectrum,  called  by  Fraunhofer  the  lines  D.  A  similar  coinci- 
dence was  observed  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  in  1842,  by  the 
bright  red  line  of  potassium  and  a  dark  line  in  the  solar  spec- 
trum called  Fraunhofer's  A.  The  fact  of  the  coincidence  of 
these  lines  is  easily  rendered  visible  if  the  solar  spectrum  is 
allowed  to  fall  into  the  upper  half  of  the  field  of  our  telescope 
whilst  the  sodium  or  potassium  spectrum  occupies  the  lower 
half.  The  bright  lines  produced  by  the  metal,  as  fine  as  the 
finest  spidei's  web,  are  then  seen  to  be  exact  prolongations,  as 
it  were,  of  the  corresponding  dark  solar  lines. 

We  do  not  think  we  can  give  our  readers  a  more  clear  and 
succinct  account  of  the  development  of  this  great  discovery 
than  by  quoting  from  Karchhoflf's  admirable  memoir  the  fol- 
lowing passage : — 

**  As  soon  as  the  presence  of  one  terrestrial  element  in  the 
solar  atmosphere  was  thus  determined,  and  thereby  the  exist- 
ence  of  a  large  number  of  Fraunhofer's  lines  explained,  it 
seemed  reasonable  to  suppose  that  other  terrestrial  bodies 
occur  thei*,  and  that,  by  exerting  their  absorptive  power,  they 
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may  cause  the  production  of  other  Fraunhofer's  lines.  For  it 
is  very  probable  that  elementary  bodies  which  occur  in  laige 
quantities  on  the  earth,  and  are  likewiso  distinguished  by 
special  bright  lines  in  their  spectra,  will,  like  iron,  be  visible 
in  the  solar  atmosphere.  This  is  found  to  be  the  case  with 
calcium,  magnesium,  and  sodium.  The  number  of  bright  lines 
in  the  spectrum  of  each  of  these  metals  Is  indeed  small,  but 
those  lines,  as  well  as  the  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum 
with  which  they  coincide,  are  so  uncommonly  distinct 
that  the  coincidence  can  be  observed  with  ;^at  accu- 
racy. In  addition  to  this,  the  circumstance  that  these  lines 
occur  in  j^oups  renders  the  observation  of  the  coincidence 
of  these*  spectra  more  exact  than  is  the  case  with  those 
composed  of  single  lines.  The  lines  produced  by  chromium, 
also  form  a  very  characteristic  group,  which  likewise  coin- 
cides with  a  remarkable  group  of  Fraunhofer's  lines;  hence, 
I  believe  that  I  am  justified  in  affirming  the  presence  of 
chromium  in  the  solar  atmosphere.  It  appeared  of  great  in- 
terest to  determine  whether  the  solar  atmosphere  contains 
nickel  and  cobalt,  elements  which  invariab?y  accompany  iron 
in  meteoric  masses.  The  spectra  of  these  metals,  like  that  of 
iron,  are  distinguished  by  the  large  number  of  their  lines, 
but  the  lines  of  nickel,  and  still  more  those  of  cobalt,  are 
touch  less  bright  than  the  iron  lines,  and  I  was  therefore  un- 
able to  observe  their  position  with  the  same  decree  of  accuracy 
with  which  I  determined  the  position  of  the  iron  lines.  All 
the  brighter  lines  of  nickel  appear  to  coincide  with  dark  solar 
lines;  the  same  was  observed  with  respect  to  some  of  the 
cobalt  lines,  but  was  not  seen  to  be  the  case  with  other  equally 
bright  lines  of  this  metal.  From  my  observations  I  consider 
that  I  am  entitled  to  conclude  that  nickel  is  visible  m  the  solar 
atmosphere ;  I  do  not,  however,  yet  express  an  opinion  as  to 
the  presence  of  cobalt.  Carium,  copper  and  zinc  appear  to  be 
present  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  but  only  in  small  quantities ; 
the  brightest  of  the  lines  of  these  metals  correspond  to  dis- 
tinct lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  but  the  weaker  lines  are  not 
noticeable.  The  remaining  metals  which  I  have  examined — 
<riz.,  gold,  silver,  mercurv,  aluminium,  cadmium,  tin,  lead, 
antimony,  arsenic,  strontium,  and  lithium — are,  according  to 
my  observations,  not  visible  in  the  solar  atmosphere." 

'^JEdinburgh  Rmew, 
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POMPEII. 

(A.D.   79.) 

(From  a  Cambridge  Prize  Poem,  1819  J 

The  hour  is  oome.     E'en  now  the  sulph'rvous  cloud 

Involves  the  City  in  its  fun'ral  shroud, 

And  far  aloi^g  Campania's  azure  sky 

Expands  its"  dark  and  boundless  canopy. 

The  Sun,'~tho'  throng'd  on  heaven's  meridian  height, 

Bums  red  and  rayless  thro'  that  sickly  night. 

Each  bpliom  felt  at  once  the  shudd'ring  thrill — 

At  once  the  music  stopp'd — the  song  was  still. 

I^one  in  that  cloud's  portentous  shade  might  trace 

The  fearful  changes  of  another's  face  : 

But  thro'  that  horrid  stillness  each  could  hear 

His  neighbor's  throbbing  heart  beat  high  with  fear. 

A  moment's  pause  succeeds.     Then  wildly  rise 
Grief's  sobbing  plaints  and  terror's  frantic  cries. 
The  gates  recoil ;  and  tow'rds  the  narrow  pass 
In  wild  r  infusion  rolls  the  living  mass. 
Death, — when  thy  shadowy  sceptre  waves  away 
From  his  sad  couch  the  pris'ner  of  decay 
Tho'  friendship  view  the  close  with  glist'ning  eye, 
And  lovers  fond  lips  imbibe  the  parting  sigh, 
By  torture  rack'd,  by  kindness  soothed  in  vain, 
The  soul  still  clings  to  being  and  to  pain  : 
But  when  have  wilder  terrors  clothed  thy  brow, 
Or  keener  torments  edged  thy  dart  than  now. 
When  with  thy  regal  horrors  vainly  strove 
The  laws  of  Nature  and  the  power  of  Love  ? 
On  mothers,  babes  in  vain  for  mercy  call. 
Beneath  the  feet  of  brothers,  brothers  fall. 
Behold  the  dying  wretch  in  vain  upraise 
Tow'rds  yonder  well-known  face  the  accusing  gaze ; 
See,  trampled  to  the  earth,  the  expiring  maia 
Clings  round  her  lover's  feet,  and  shrieks  for  aid. 
Vain  is  the  imploring  glance,  the  frenzied  cry  ; 
All,  all  is  fear  ; — To  succor  is  to  die — 
Say  ye  how  wild,  how  red,  how  broad  a  light 
Burst  on  the  darkness  of  that  mid-day  ni^t, 
As  fierce  Vesuvius  scatter'd  o'er  the  vale 
His  drifted  flames  and  sheets  of  burniug  hail. 
Shook  hell's  "V^an  light'nings  from  his  blazing  cone, 
And  gilded  heaven  with  meteors  not  its  own  ? 

The  mora  all  blushing  rose  ;  but  sought  in  vain 
The  snowy  villas  and  the  flow'ry  plain. 
The  purple  hills  with  marshall'd  vineyards  gay, 
The  domes  that  sparkled  in  the  sunny  ray. 
Where  art  or  nature  late  had  deck'd  the  scene 
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WHh  blazing  marble  or  with  spangled  green, 
Tliere,  streak'd  by  many  a  fierv  torrent's  bed, 
A  boundless  waste  of  hoary  asnes  spread. 

Along  that  dreary  waste  where  lately  nmg 
The  festal  lay  which  smilini^  virgins  sung, 
Where  rapture  echoed  from  the  warbling  lute, 
And  the  gay  dauce  resounded,  all  is  mute. — 
Mute  ! — Is  it  Fancy  shapes  that  wailing  sound 
Which  faintly  murmurs  from  the  blasted  ground? 
Or  live  there  still,  who,  breathing  in  the  tomb. 
Curse  the  dark  refuge  which  delays  their  doom. 
In  massive  vaults,  on  which  th'  incumbent  p'-^ixi, 
And  ruin'd  City  heap  their  weight  in  vain? 
Oh !  who  may  sing  tuat  hour  of  mortal  strife. 
When  Nature  calls  ou  Death,  yet  clings  to  life? 
Who  paint  the  ^vretch  that  draws  sepulchral  breath, 
A  livmg  pris'ner  in  the  house  of  Death  ? 
Pale  as  the  corpse  which  loads  the  fun'ral  pile. 
With  face  convulsed  that  writhes  a  ghastly  smile. 
Behold  him  speechless  move  with  hurried  pace. 
Incessant,  round  his  duneeon's  cavemM  space. 
Now  shriek  in  terror,  and  now  groan  in  pain. 
Gnaw  his  white  lips,  and  strike  his  burning  brain. 
Till  Fear  o'erstrain'd  in  stupor  dies  away. 
And  Madness  wrests  her  victim  from  dismay. 
His  arms  sink  down  ;  his  wild  and  stony  eye 
Glares  without  sight  on  blacP.est  vact^ncy. 
He  feels  not,  sees  not  ;  wrapp'd  in  seiseless  tranoe 
His  soul  is  still  and  listless  as  his  gl^noe. 
One  cheerless  blank,  one  rayless  mist  is  there. 
Thoughts,  senses,  passions,  live  not  with  despair. 

Haste,  Famine,  haste,  to  urge  the  destined  close. 
And  lull  the  horrid  scene  to  stem  repose. 
Yet  ere,  dire  Fiend,  thy  ling'ring  tortures  cease. 
And  all  be  hush'd  in  still  sepulchral  peace, 
Those  caves  shall  wilder,  darker  deeds  behold 
Than  e'er  the  voice  of  song  or  fable  told, 
.  Whate'w  dismay  may  prompt,  or  madness  dare. 
Feasts  of  the  grave,  and  banquets  of  despair. — 
Hide,  hide  the  scene  !  and  o'er  the  blasting  sight 
Fling  the  dark  veil  of  ages  and  of  ni^ht. 

Go,  seek  Pompeii  now — with  pensive  tread 
Roam  thro*  the  silent  city  of  the  dead. 
Explore  each  spot,  where  still,  in  loiin  grand. 
Her  shapeless  piles  and  tott'ring  colunms  stand  ; 
Where  the  pale  ivy's  clasping  wreaths  o'ershade 
The  ruin'd  temple's  moss-clad  colonnade. 
Or  violets  on  the  hearth's  cold  marble  wave. 
And  muii«  Uk  iul§e99  QU  »  people's  grave. 

— T.  B.  (Loxu>}  Macaulat.- 
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THE  GIANT  TREES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  natural  curiosities  of  California, 
not  the  least  is  that  solitary  group  of  gigantic  pines  known  as 
the  **  Big  Trees  of  Calaveras  County." 

The  group  are  solitary  specimens  of  their  race.  There  are 
no  other  of  their  kind  or  size  on  the  known  globe.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  the  group,  consisting  of  ninety-two  trees,  is 
contained  in  a  valley  only  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in 
extent.  Beyond  the  limits  o  this  little  amphitheatre  the  pines 
and  cedars  of  the  country  shrink  into  the  Lilliputian  dimen- 
sions of  the  common  New  England  pine — say  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  or  thereabout.  They  are  situated  in  Calaveras 
county,  about  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
but  may  be  reached  in  a  couple  of  days  by  railroad  and  stage 
coach. 

A  few  hunters,  in  1850,  were  pushing  their  way  into  the 
then  unexplored  forest,  when  one  of  them,  who  was  in  advance, 
broke  into  this  space,  and  the  giants  were  then  first  seen  by 
white  men.     Their  colossal  proportions,  and  the  impressive 
silence  of  the  surrounding  woods,  created  a  feeling  of  awe 
among  the  hunters  ;  and  after  walking  around  the  great  trunks, 
and  gazing  reverently  up  at   their  grand  proportions,  they 
returned  to  the  nearest  settlements  and  gave  an  account  of  what 
they  had  seen.     Their  statements,  however,  were  considered 
fabulous  until  confirmed  by  actual  measurement.     The  trees 
have  been  appropriately  named  Washingtonia  Gigantea,  though 
some  of  the  savans  of  San  Francisco  have  endeavored  to  have 
the  Washingtonia  changed  to  Wellingtonia,  because  some  patriotic 
botanist,  availing  himself  of  this  discovery  by  A<merican  fron- 
tier men,  hastened  to  appropriate  the  name  for  our  own  hero. 
The  basin  or  valley  in  which  they  stand  is  very  damp,  and 
retains  here  and  there  pools  of  w.  ^er.     Some  of  the  largest 
trees  extend  their  roots  directly  into  the  stagnant  water,  or 
into  the  brooks.     Arriving  at  "Murphy's  Diggings"  by  one  of 
the  daily  lines  of  stages,  either  from  Sacramento  or  Stockton, 
or  by  the  Sonora  coach,  you  are  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  cele- 
brated grove  ;  and  from  here  it  is  a  pretty  ride  to  tlie  "  Mam- 
moth Tree  Hotel."    This  has  been  erected  within  a  year  or  two 
to  accommodate  the  many  visitors  ;  for  the  big  trees  have  now 
become  objects  of  general  interest. 
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Adjoining  the  hotel,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  floor, 
stands  the  stump  of  the  "  Big  Tree,"  which  was  cut  down  three 
years  since.  It  measures  ninety-six  feet  in  circumference.  Its 
surface  is  smooth,  and  offers  »ample  space  for  thirty-two  persons 
to  dance,  shewing  seventy-five  feet  of  circumference  of  solid  tim- 
ber. Theatrical  performances  were  once  given  upon  it  by  the 
Chapman  family  and  Robinson  family,  in  May,  1855.  This  moii- 
ster  was  cut  down  by  boring  with  Icn^  and  powerful  augers,  and 
sawing  the  spaces  between — an  achievement  of  vandalism  as 
ingenious  as  the  Chinese  refinement  in  cruelty,  in  pulling  out  the 
nails  of  criminals  with  pincers.  It  required  the  labor  of  five 
men  twenty-five  days  to  effect  its  fall,  the  tree  standing  so  Deaxly 
perpendicular  that  the  aid  of  wedges  and  a  battering  ram  was 
necessary  to  complete  the  destruction.  But  even  then  the 
immense  mass  resisted  all  efforts  to  overthrow  it,  until  in  the 
dead  of  a  tempestuous  night  it  began  to  groan  and  sway  in  the 
storm  like  an  expiring  giant,  and  it  succumbed  at  last  to  the 
element,  which  alone  could  complete  from  above  what  the 
human  ants  had  commenced  below.  Its  fall  was  like  the 
shock  of  an  earthquake,  and  was  heard  fifteen  miles  away  at 
•'  Murphy's  Diggings."  There  fell  in  this  great  trunk  some 
thousands  of  cords  of  wood,  and  it  buried  itself  twelve  feet 
deep  in  the  mire  that  bordered  the  little  creek  hard  by.  Not 
far  from  where  it  struck  stand  two  colossal  members  of  this 
family,  called  "  The  Guardsmen,"  the  mud  splashing  nearly  a 
hundred  feet  high  upon  their  trunks.  As  it  lay  on  the  ground 
it  measured  three  hundred  and  two  feet  clear  of  the  stump  and 
broken  top.  Large  trees  had  been  snapped  asunder  like  pipe- 
stems,  and  the  woods  around  were  splintered  and  crushed  to 
the  earth.  On  its  levelled  surface  are  now  situated  the  bar- 
room and  two  bowling  alleys  of  the  hotel,  the  latter  running 
parallel  a  distance  of  eighty-one  feet. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  group  is  that  called  the 
"  Mother  of  the  Forest."  It  is  now  the  loftiest  of  the  grove, 
rising  to  the  height  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet, 
straight  and  beautifully  proportioned,  and  at  this  moment  the 
largest  living  tree  in  the  world.  It  is  ninety  feet  in  circum- 
ference. Into  this  trunk  could  be  cut  an  apartment  as  large  as 
a  common  sized  parlor,  and  as  high  as  an  architect  chose  to 
make  it,  withoat  ^ndft&genog  the  tree,  or  injuring  its  outward 
appearance. 
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A  BcafTolding  was  built  around  this  tree  for  the  purpose  of 
BtrippiuK  off  its  bark  for  exiiibition  abroad.  This  was  accom- 
plisned  m  1854,  for  a  distance  of  something  over  one  hundred 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  was  effected  with  as  much  neatness 
and  industry  as  a  troop  of  jackals  would  display  in  cleaning  the 
bones  of  a  dead  lion.  Such  was  its  vitality,  that,  although 
completely  girdled  and  deprived  of  its  means  of  sustenance,  it 
annually  put  forth  green  leaves  until  the  past  year,  when  its 
blanched  and  withered  limbs  shewed  that  nature  was  ex- 
hausted. 

But  the  dimensions  of  the  whole  group  pale  before  those  of 
the  prostrate  giant  known  as  " the  Father  of  iJjs  Forest"  This 
monster  has  long  since  bowed  his  head  in  the  dust ;  but  how 
stupendous  in  his  ruin !  The  tree  measures  one  hundred  and 
twelve  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  forty-two  feet  in  cir- 
cumference at  a  distance  of  three  hundred  feet  from  the  roots, 
at  which  point  it  was  broken  short  off  in  its  fall.  The  upper 
portion,  beyond  this  break,  is  greatly  decayed ;  but  judging 
from  the  average  size  of  the  others,  this  tree  must  have  towered 
to  the  prodigious  height  of  at  least  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet ! 
A  chamber,  or  burned  cavity,  extends  through  the  trunk  two" 
hundred  feet,  broad  and  high  enough  for  a  person  to  ride 
through  on  horseback  ;  and  a  pond  deep  enough  to  float,  a  com* 
mon  river  steamboat  stands  in  this  great  excavation  during  the 
rainy  season.  Walking  on  the  trunk,  and  looking  from  its 
uprooted  base,  the  mind  can  scarce  concave  its  astounding 
dmiensione.  Language  fails  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  it.  It 
was,  when  standing,  a  pillar  of  timber  that  overtopped  all 
other  trees  on  the  globe.  "  To  read  simply  of  a  tree  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  ingh,"  observes  a  contemporary,  "  we  are 
struck  with  large  figures ;  but  we  can  hardly  appreciate  the 
height  without  some  comparison.  Such  a  one  as  this  would 
stretch  across  a  field  twenty-seven  rods  wide.  If  standing  in 
the  Niagara  chasm  at  Suspension  Bridge,  it  would  tower  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  top  of  the  bridge,  and  would  be  ninety 
feet  abovfi  the  top  of  the  cross  of  St.  Paul's,  and  two  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  feet  above  the  Monument.  If  cut  up  for  fuel, 
it  would  make  at  least  three  thousand  cords,  or  as  much  as 
would  be  yielded  by  sixty  acres  of  good  wood-land.  If  sawed 
into  two-inch  boards,  it  would  yield  about  two  million  feet,  and 
furnish  enough  three  inch  plank  for  thirty  miles  of  plank  road. 
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This  will  do  for  the  product  of  one  little  seed,  less  in  size  than 
a  grain  of  wheat." 

These  trees  are  not  the  California  red-wood,  as  has  heen 
affirmed  of  them.  They  are  a  species  of  cedar  peculiar  to  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  growth,  bark,  and 
leaf  are  different  from  those  of  any  other  tree.  Botanists  class 
them,  and  probably  correctly,  among  the  Tazodiums.  Visitors 
will  doubtless  continue  to  ro-christen  them  after  this  or  that 
national  celebrity ;  but  all  who  write  or  speak  of  them 
should  avoid  being  thus  led,  and  perpetuate  the  appropriate 
name  given  them  shortly  after  their  discovery — Washingtonia 
Gigantea.  — CasselVs  Family  Fajoer. 
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TRAJAN. 

(Emperor  A.  D.  97—117.) 

The  princely  prodigality  of  Trajan's  taste  was  defrayed  by  the 
plunder  or  tribute  of  conquered  enemies,  and  seems  to  have 
laid  at  least  no  extraordinary  burdens  on  his  subjects.  His  rage 
for  building  had  the  further  merit  of  being  directed  for  the 
most  part  to  works  of  public  interest  and  utility.  He  built 
for  the  gods,  the  senate,  and  the  people,  not  for  himself ;  he 
restored  the  temples,  enlarged  the  halls  and  places  of  public 
resort ;  but  he  was  content  himself  with  the  palaces  of  his  pre^ 
deeessors.  Not  in  Rome  only,  but  in  innumerable  places 
throughout  Italy  and  the  provinces,  the  hand  of  Trajan  was 
conspicuous  in  the  structures  he  executed,  some  of  which  still 
attest  the  splendor  of  the  epoch,  and  the  large-minded  patriot- 
ism of  their  author.  An  arch  at  Ancona  still  reminds  us 
that  here  he  constructed  a  haven  for  his  navy  on  the  upper  sea; 
and  the  port  of  Civita  Vecchia  is  still  sheltered  by  the  mole  he 
cast  into  the  waters  to  defend  the  roadstead  of  Centumcellae. 
The  bridge  over  the  Tagus  at  Alcantara  affirms,  by  an  inscrip- 
tion still  legible  upon  it,  that  it  was  built  by  Julius  Lacer,  one 
of  Trajan's  favourite  architects,  though  the  cost  was  defrayed, 
according  to  the  same  interesting  record,  by  the  local  contribu- 
tions of  somt  rich  and  spirited  communities.  A  writer  three 
centuries  later  declares  of  Trajan  that  he  built  the  world  over  ; 
and  the  wide  diffusion  and  long  continuance  of  his  f{une,  beyond 
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that  of  so  many  others  of  the  imperial  series,  may  bo  partly 
attributed  to  the  constant  recnrrencf>  of  his  name  conspicuously 
inscribed  on  the  most  solid  and  best  known  monuments  of  the 
empire.  The  greatest  of  his  successors,  the  illustrious  Constan- 
tine,  full  of  admiration  for  his  genius,  and  touched  perhaps  with 
some  envy  of  his  glory,  compared  him  pleasantly  to  a  wall- 
flower, which  clings  for  support  to  the  stones  on  which  it 
flourishes  so  luxuriantly. 

The  care  of  this  wise  and  liberal  ruler  extended  from  the 
harbors,  aqueducts  and  bridges,  to  the  general  repair  of  the 
highways  of  the  empire.  Nor  was  it  only  as  the  restorer  of 
military  discipline  or  the  revivor  of  the  old  tradition  of  con- 
quest, that  he  took  in  charge  the  communications  which  were 
originally  designed  chiefly  for  military  purposes.  He  was  the 
great  improver,  though  not  the  inventor,  of  the  system  of  posts 
upon  the  chief  roads,  which  formed  a  striking  feature  of  Koman 
civilizat  as  r  instrument  for  combining  the  remotest  pro- 
uader  a  centralized  administration.  The  extent  to 
hich  f-  ,  domestic  concerns  of  every  distant  municipium  were 
subjected  to  the  prince's  supervision  is  curiously  portrayed  in 
the  letters  of  Pliny,  who  appears  as  governor  of  Bithynia,  t(V 
have  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  consult  his  master  on  the 
answer  he  should  return  to  every  petition  of  the  provincials, 
whether  they  wanted  to  construct  an  aqueduct,  to  erect  a  gym- 
nasium, or  to  cover  a  common  sewer.  It  is  possible  indeed  that 
the  courtly  prefect  may.  in  this  instance,  have  been  over  obr  a- 
quious,  and  Trajan  himself  seems  almost  to  resent  the  impor- 
tunity with  which  be  begs  to  have  an  architect  sent  him  from 
Home.  Are  there  no  such  artists  in  your  province  or  elsewhere  ? 
asks  the  emperor.  It  is  from  Greece  that  the  architects  come  to 
Romtf  and  Greece  is  nearer  to  you  than  Italy.  These  works, 
whether  of  convenience  or  splendor,  were,  it  seems,  generally 
constructed  by  the  governing  bodies  in  the  provinces  them- 
selves and  by  local  taxation,  though  assisted  not  uncommonly 
by  imperial  munificence.  Wealthy  citizens  might  continue,  as 
of  old,  thus  to  gratify  their  own  vanity,  taste,  or  generosity,  of 
which  Pliny  is  himself  an  example  ;  but  the  days  of  the  splendid 
magnates,  who  pretended  to  rival  the  prince  in  their  lavish 
expenditure,  had  passed  away,  and  it  was  upon  the  master  of 
the  emf>ire  and  propnetor  of  the  fiscys,  that  the  burden  conti- 
nued more  and  more  to  Ml,  t^Mbiiiivale, 
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MARINE  VIEWa 

Br  it  the  Sntnmer-noon  :  a  sandy  space 

The  ebbing  tide  has  left  upon  ita  place  ; 

Then  just  the  hot  and  stony  beach  above, 

Light  twinkhng  streams  in  bright  con{uSi>m  movtf  f 

(For  heated  thus,  the  warmer  air  ascends, 

And  with  the  cooler  in  its  fall  contends) — 

Then  the  broad  bosom  of  the  ocean  keep* 

An  equal  motion  ;  swellinff  as  it  sleep*. 

Then  slowly  sinking  ;  curlinff  to  the  8la>andy 

Faint,  lazy  waves  o  orcreep  the  rigid  sand. 

Or  tap  the  tarry  boat  with  gentle  blow. 

And  back  return  in  silence,  smooth  ana  slow. 

Ships  in  the  calm  seem  anchor'd  ;  for  they  gUdo 

On  the  still  sea,  urg'd  solely  by  the  tide  : 

Art  thou  not  present,  this  calm  scene  before. 

Where  all  beside  is  pebbly  length  of  shore. 

And  far  as  eye  can  reach,  it  can  discern  no  more  f 

Yet  sometimes  comes  a  ruffling  cloud  to  make 
The  quiet  surface  of  the  ocean  shake  ; 
As  an  awaken'd  giant  with  a  frown 
Might  show  his  wrath,  and  then  to  sleep  sink  down* 

V  iew  now  the  Winter-storm  !  above  one  cloud, 
Black  and  unbroken,  all  tlie  skies  o^crshroud  ; 
Th*  uuwieldly  porpoise  through  the  day  before, 
Had  roll'd  in  view  of  boding  men  on  shore  ; 
And  sometimes  hid  and  Bometimes  showed  his  form. 
Bark  as  the  cloud,  and  furious  as  the  storm. 

All  where  the  eye  delignts,  yet  dreads,  to  rouB, 
The  breaking  billows  cast  the  flying  foam 
Upon  the  billows  rising — all  the  deep 
Is  restless  change  ;  the  waves  so  swell'd  and  steep. 
Breaking  and  sinking,  and  the  sunken  swells, 
Kor  one,  one  moment,  in  its  station  dwells  : 
But  nearer  land  you  may  the  billows  trace. 
As  if  contending  in  their  watery  chase  ; 
May  watch  the  mightiest  till  the  slioal  they  reach. 
Then  break  and  hurry  to  their  utmost  stretch  ; 
Ourl'd  as  they  come,  they  strike  with  furious  foroe. 
And  then,  re-flowing,  take  their  grating  course, 
Hakiug  the  rounded  flints,  which  ages  past 
Jloll'd  by  their  rage,  and  shall  to  ages  last; 

Far  off  the  Petrel  in  the  troubled  way 
Swims  with  her  brood,  or  flutters  in  the  spray ; 
She  rises  often,  often  drops  again, 
And  sports  at  ease  on  the  tempestuous  main. 

High  o'er  the  restless  deep,  above  the  reach 
Of  gunner's  hope,  vast  flocks  of  Wild-ducks  stretch  j 
Far  as  the  eye  can  glance  on  either  side, 
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In  a  broad  space  and  level  line  they  glide  ; 
All  in  their  wedge-like  figures  from  the  north, 
Day  after  day,  Sight  after  flight,  go  forth. 

In-shore  their  passage  tribes  of  eea-giills  urge, 
And  drop  for  prey  within  the  sweeping  surge  ; 
Oft  in  the  rough  opposing  blast  they  fly 
Far  back,  then  turn,  and  all  their  force  app]  v, 
While  to  the  storm  they  give  their  weak  complaining  cry  } 
Or  clap  the  sleek  white  pinion  to  the  breast, 
And  in  the  restless  ocean  dip  for  rest. 

Darkness  begins  to  reign  ;  the  louder  wind 
Appals  the  weak,  and  awes  the  firmer  mind  ; 
But  frights  not  him  whom  evening  and  the  spray 
In  part  conceal— yon  Prowler  on  his  way  ; 
Lo,  he  has  something  seen  ;  he  runs  apace, 
As  if  he  fear'd  companion  in  the  chase  ; 
He  sees  his  prize,  and  now  he  turns  again, 
Slowly  and  sorrowing — "Was  your  search  in  vain  f* 
Gruffly  he  answers,  '"Tis  a  sorry  sight ! — 
A  seaman's  body  :  there'll  be  more  to  night  I" 
Hark  to  those  sounds !  they'rq  from  distress  at  dea  ; 
How  quick  they  come  I  What  terrors  may  there  be  I 
Yes,  'tis  a  driven  vessel :  I  discern 
Lights,  signs  of  terror,  gleaming  from  the  stem. 
Others  b«hold  them  too,  and  from  the  town 
In  various  parties  seamen  hurry  down ; 
Their  wives  pi\rsue,  and  damsels,  urged  by  dread, 
Lept  men  so  dear  be  into  danger  led ; 
Their  head  the  gown  has  hooded,  and  their  call 
In  this  sad  night  is  piercing  like  the  squall ; 
They  foel  their  kinds  of  power,  and  when  they  meet, 
Chide,  fondle,  wecm,  dare,  threaten,  or  entreat. 

See  one  poor  girl  «.l].  terror  and  alarm, 
HaB  fondly  seiz'd  upon  her  lovei  s  arm ; 
**  Thou  shalt  not  venture  ;"  and  he  answers  "  No  I 
2  mil  not,"  —still  fhe  cries,  "  Thou  shalt  not  go." 

No  need  of  this  ;  not  here  the  stoutest  boat 
Can  through  such  breakers,  o'er  such  billows  float ; 
Yet  may  they  ^4ew  these  lights  upon  the  beach, 
Which  yield  them  hope  whom  help  can  never  reach. 

From  parted  clouds  the  moon  her  radiance  throws 
On  the  wild  waves,  and  all  the  danger  shows ; 
But  shows  them  beaming  in  her  shining  vest 
Terrific  splendor  1  gloom  in  glory  dre^'d ! 
This  for  a  moment,  and  then  clouds  again 
Hide  every  beam,  and  fear  and  darkness  reign. 

But  hear  we  not  those  sounds  ?    Do  lights  appeer  T 
I  see  cheix;  not !  the  storm  alone  I  hear  : 
And  lo  I  the  sailors  homeward  t^he  their  way ; 
Man  muftt  endure— let  us  submit  and  pray. 

— Orasbx. 
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THE  TRADE  WINDS. 

From  the  parellel  of  about  30°  north  and  souths  nearly  to 
the  equator,  we  have  two  zones  of  perpetual  winds,  viz.  :  the 
zones  of  northeast  trades  on  this  side,  and  of  southeast  on  that. 
They  blow  perpetually,  and  ar3  as  steady  and  as  constant  as 
the  currents  of  the  Mississippi  River — always  moving  in  the 
same  direction.  As  these  two  cunents  of  air  are  constantly 
flowing  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator,  we  are  safe  in 
assuming  that  the  air  which  they  keep  in  motion  must  return 
b>  some  channel  to  the  place  near  the  poles,  whence  it  came  in 
order  to  supply  the  trades.  If  this  were  not  so,  these  winds 
would  soon  exhaust  the  polar  regions  of  atmosphere,  and  pile 
it  up  about  the  equator,  and  then  cease  to  blow  for  the  want  of 
air  to  make  more  wind  of. 

This  return  current,  therefore,  must  be  in  the  upper  regions 
of  the  atmosphere,  at  least  until  it  passes  over  these  parallels 
between  which  tiie  trade-winds  are  always  blowing  on  the 
surface.  The  return  current  must  also  move  in  the  direction 
opposite  to  the  direction  of  that  wind  which  it  is  intended  to 
supply.  These  direct  and  counter-currents  are  also  made  to 
move  in  a  sort  of  spiral  curve,  turning  to  the  west  as  they  go 
from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  as 
they  move  from  the  equator  toward  the  poles. 

This  turning  is  caused  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis.  The  earth,  we  know,  moves  from  west  to  east.  Now  if 
we  imagine  a  particle  of  atmosphere  at  the  north  pole,  where  it 
is  at  rest,  to  be  put  in  motion  in  a  straight  line  toward  the 
equator,  we  can  easily  see  how  this  particle  of  air,  coming 
from  the  pole,  where  it  did  not  partake  of  the  diurnal  motion 
of  the  earth,  would,  in  consequence  of  its  vis  inertice,  find,  as  it 
travels  south,  the  earth  slipping  under  it,  as  it  were,  and  thus 
it  would  appear  to  be  coming  from  the  northeast  and  going 
tow.'^rd  the  southwest :  in  other  words,  it  would  be  a  northeast 
wind. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  perceive  how  a  little  particle  of 
atmosphere  that  starts  from  the  equator,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  other  at  the  pole,  would,  as  it  travels  north,  in  consequence 
of  its  vis  inertue,  be  going  toward  the  east  faste.  than  the  eturtR 
It  would,  therefore,  appear  to  be  blowing  from  the  southwest, 
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and  going  toward  the  north-east,  and  exactly  in  the  oppofelle 
direction  to  the  other.  Writing  south  for  north,  the  same 
takes  place  between  the  south  pole  and  the  equator.  Now  this 
id  the  process  which  is  actually  going  on  in  Nature  ;  and  if  we 
take  the  motions  of  these  two  particles  as  the  type  of  the 
motion  of  all,  we  shall  have  an  illustration  of  the  great  currents 
in  the  air,  the  equator  being  near  one  of  the  nodes,  and  there 
being  two  systems  of  currents — an  upper  and  an  under — be- 
tween it  and  each  pole. 

Let  us  return  now  to  our  northern  particle,  and-  follow  it  in 
a  round  from  the  north  pole  to  the  equator  and  back  again, 
supposing  it,  for  the  present  to  turn  back  toward  the  pole 
after  reaching  the  equator.  Setting  off  fram  the  polar  regions, 
this  particle  of  air,  for  some  reason,  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  satisfactorily  explained  by  philosophers,  travels  in 
the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  until  it  gets  near  the 
parallel  of  30°.  Here  it  meets,  also  in  the  clouds,  the  h3rpo- 
thetical  particle  that  is  going  from  the  equator  to  take  its 
place  toward  the  pole. 

About  this  parallel  of  30°,  then,  these  two  particles  meet, 
press  against  each  other  with  the  whole  amount  of  their 
motive  pov;cr,  produce  a  calm  and  an  accumulation  of  atmos- 
phere sufficient  to  balance  the  pressure  from  the  two  winds 
north  and  south.  From  under  this  bank  of  calms,  two  surface 
currents  of  wind  are  ejected  :  one  toward  the  equator,  as  the 
north-east  trades — the  other  toward  the  pole,  as  the  south-west 
passage  wind^i — supposing  that  we  are  now  considering  what 
takes  place  in  the  northern  hemisphere  only. 

These  winds  come  out  at  the  lower  surface  of  the  calm 
region,  and  consequently  the  place  of  the  air  borne  away  in 
this  manner  must  be  supplied,  we  may  infer,  by  downward 
currents  from  the  superincumbent  air  of  the  calm  region.  Like 
the  case  of  a  vessel  of  water  which  has  two  streams  from  oppo- 
site directions  running  in  at  the  top  and  two  of  equal  capacity 
discharging  in  opposite  directions  at  the  bottom — the  motion 
of  water  in  the  vessel  would  be  downward ;  so  is  the  motion 
of  air  in  this  calm  zone.  The  barometer,  in  this  calm  region 
is  said  by  Humboldt  and  others  to  stand  higher  than  it  does 
either  to  the  north  or  to  the  south  of  it ;  and  this  is  another 
proof  as  to  the  banking  up  here  of  the  atmosphsre  and  pressure 
from  its  downward  motion. 
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Following  our  imaginary  particle  of  air  from  the  north  across 
this  calm  belt  we  now  feel  it  moving  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  as  the  north-east  trade- wind,  and  as  such  it  continues  till 
it  arrives  near  the  equator,  where  it  meets  a  like  hypothetical 
particle,  which  has  blown  as  the  south-east  trade  wind.  Here, 
at  this  equatorial  place  of  meeting,  there  is  another  conflict  of 
winds,  and  another  calm  region,  for  a  north-east  and  south-east 
wind  can  not  blow  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  place.  The 
two  particles  have  been  put  in  motion  by  the  same  power  ; 
they  meet  with  equal  force,  and,  therefore,  at  their  place  of 
meeting,  are  stopped  in  their  course.  Here,  theref  ,  there 
is  also  a  calm  belt. 

Warmed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  pressed  on  each  side  by 
the  whole  force  of  the  north-east  and  south-east  trades,  these 
two  hypothetical  particles,  taken  as  the  type  of  the  whole,  as- 
cend. This  operation  is  the  reverse  of  that  which  took  place 
at  the  other  meeting  near  the  parallel  of  30".  This  imaginavTy 
particle  now  returns  to  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere 
again,  and  travels  there  until  it  meets,  near  the  calm  belt  of 
Cancer,  its  fellow  particle  from  the  north,  where  it  descends  as 
before,  and  continues  to  flow  toward  the  pole  as  a  surface  wind 
from  south-west.  Entering  the  polar  regions  obliquely,  it  is 
pressed  upon  by-  similar  currents  coming  from  every  meridian ; 
here  our  imaginary  particle  approaches  the  ^igher  parallels 
more  and  more  obliquely,  until  it  with  all  the  rest,  is  whirled 
about  the  pole  m  a  continued  circular  gale :  finally  reaching 
the  vorteXj  it  is  carried  upward  to  the  regions  of  atmosphere 
above,  whence  it  commences  again  its  circuit  to  the  south  as  an 
upper  c  rrent. 

Nothing  excited  the  wonder  of  the  early  navigators  so  much 
as  the  eafct  wind  which  blows  regularly  within  the  tropics.  The 
companions  of  Columbus  were  terrified  when  they  found 
themselves  driven  on  by  continuous  east  winds,  which  seemed 
to  forewarn  them  that  they  would  never  return  to  their  coun- 
try. Fortunately  for  the  fame  of  the  great  navigator,  and  foi 
the  world,  he  firmly  held  on  his  course,  and  made  the  discovery 
of  a  new  continent. 

The  trade-winds  serve  important  uses  to  navigators,  in  facili- 
tating the  passaiie  of  ships  round  the  world.  In  passing  from 
the  Canaries  to  Cumana,  on  the  north  coast  o^  South  America, 
it  is  scarcely  ever  necessary  to  touch  the  sails  of  a  ship  ;  and 
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with  equal  facility  a  passage  is  made  across  the  Pacific,  from 
Acapulco,  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  to  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  customary  route  of  vessels  on  their  outAvard 
voyage  from  New  York  to  Canton  is  by  the  way  of  Cape  Horn, 
and  thence  westwardly  through  tho  Pacific  :  the  return  voyage 
is  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  If  a  channel  were 
cut  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  voyage  to  Chin^ 
would  be  more  speedy,  agreeable  and  safe  than  the  usual  route 
by  Cape  Horn. 

All  mariners  and  passengers  have  spoken  with  delight  of  th^ 
region  of  the  trade  winds.  It  is  noted  for  the  favoring  gales, 
the  transparent  atmosphere,  the  splendid  sunsets,  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  unclouded  heavens,  day  and  night.  Columbus, 
in  recording  his  first  voyage  into  their  territory,  compares  thq 
air.  soft  and  refre-shing  without  being  cool,  to  that  of  tho  pure 
and  balmy  April  mornmgs  he  had  experienced  in  Andalusia. 
Humboldt,  in  describing  the  tropical  regions,  remarks  upon 
tho  mildness  of  the  climate  and  tho  beauty  of  the  southeni, 
sky.  He  observed  stars  seen  from  infancy  progressively  sinki 
ing  and  finally  disappearing  below  the  horizon,  an  unknown 
firmament  unfolding  its  aspect,  and  scattered  nebulae  rivaling 
in  splendor  tlie  milky  way.  The  Spaniards  gave  to  the  zone 
in  wnich  the  trade  winds  are  constant  the  title  el  Galpo  de  las 
Damas,  the  Sea  of  the  Ladies,  on  account  of  the  ease  with 
which  it  nay  be  navigated,  the  uniform  temperature  prevalent 
night  and  day,  and  its  pacific  aspect.  — Maury. 
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Verse,  a  breeze  'mid  blossoms  straying, 
Where  Hope  clung  feeding,  like  a  bee— 
Both  were  mine  !  Life  went  a-maying 
With  Nature,  Hope,  and  Poesy, 
Wten  I  was  young  ! 
When  I  was  young  ? — Ah,  woful  when  ! 
Ah  !  for  the  change  twixt  Now  and  Then  5 
This  breathing  house  not  built  with  haada^ 
This  body  that  does  me  grievouB  wrong. 
O'er  aery  cliffs  and  glittering  sands 
How  lightly  then  it  flash'd  along  : 
lake  those  trim  skiffs,  unkuown  of  yor». 
On  windiag  lakes  and  rivers  wide, 
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That  aak  no  aid  of  sail  or  oar» 
That  fear  no  spite  of  wind  or  tide  ! 
Nought  cared  this  body  for  wind  or  weather 
When  Youth  and  I  lived  in't  together, 

riowers  are  lovely ;  Love  is  flower-like  ; 
Friendship  is  a  sheltering  tree  ; 
O  !  the  joys,  that  came  down  shower-like, 
Of  Friendship,  Love,  and  Liberty, 

Ere  I  was  old  !    ' 
Ere  I  was  old  ?  Ah  woful  Ere, 
Which  tells  me,  Youth's  no  longer  here  ! 

0  Youth  !  for  years  so  many  and  sweet 
'Tis  known  that  Thou  and  1  were  one, 
I'll  think  it  but  a  fond  conceit — 

It  cannot  be,  that  Thou  art  gone  !  t 

Thy  vesper-bell  hath  not  ycit  toll'd  :— 
And  Thou  wert  aye  a  masker  bold  I 
What  strange  disguise  hast  now  put  on 
To  make  believe  that  Thou  art  gone  ? 

1  see  these  locks  in  silvery  slips. 
This  drooping  gait,  this  alter'd  size  : 
But  Springtide  blossoms  on  thy  lips. 
And  tears  take  sunshine  from  thine  eyes ! 
Life  is  but  Thought :  so  think  I  will 
That  Youth  and  I  are  housemates  still. 

Dew-drops  are  the  gems  of  morning. 
But  the  tears  of  mournful  eve  ! 
Where  no  hope  is,  life's  a  warning 
That  only  serves  to  make  ua  grieve 

When  we  are  old : 
— ^That  only  serves  to  make  us  griev» 
With  oft  and  tedious  taking-leave. 
Like  some  poor  nigh-related  guest 
That  may  not  mdely  be  dismist. 
Yet  hath  out-stay'd  his  welcome  while, 
And  tells  the  jest  without  the  smile. 

— S.    T.    COLKRXDGr. 


THE  EMILY  ST.  PIERBE 

The  recapture  of  the  "  Emily  St.  Pierre"  reminds  us  of  the 
fighting  days  of  the  wars  with  France  and  America,  when 
several  similar  events  took  place ;  but  during  the  whole  course 
of  English  Naval  history  we  find  no  deed  more  gallant  or  more 
worthy  of  record.  The  "  Emily  St.  Pierre"  was  a  large  Liver, 
pool  East  India  trader,  commanded  by  Captain  William  Wilson. 
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She  left  Calcutta  on  the  27.th  of  November  1861,  with  orders 
to  make  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  to  ascertain  whether  there 
was  peace  or  war.  If  peace  had  been  declared.  Captain  Wilson 
was  to  take  a  pilot  and  enter  the  port  of  Charleston  ;  if  there 
was  a  blockade,  he  was  to  proceed  to  St.  John,  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

On  the  8th  of  March  1862,  he  considered  his  vessel  to  be 
about  twelve  miles  off  the  land,  when  a  steamer  was  made  out 
approaching.  When  the  steamer,  which  proved  to  be  a  Federal 
vessel  of  war,  the  "James  Adger,"  came  within  hail,  the 
"Emily  St.  Pierre"  was  ordered  to  heave-to,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  boarded  by  two  boats,  whose  officers  and  crews  took 
possession  of  her.  Filling  on  the  main-yard,  they  steered  for 
the  Federal  squadron.  Captain  Wilson  was  now  ordered  into 
the  boat,  and  carried  on  board  the  flagship,  -svhen  he  was 
informed  by  Flag  Officer  Goldboursh  that  his  vessel  had  salt- 
petre on  board,  and  that  consequently  she  was  a  lawful  prize 
to  the  Federal  Government,  but  that  he  mis;ht  take  a  passage 
on  board  her  to  Philadelphia.  He  replied  that  his  cargo  was 
not  saltpetre,  that  his  ship  was  British  property,  and  that  he 
could  not  acknowledge  her  a  lawful  prize. 

On  returning  to  his  ship  in  about  an  hour,  he  found  that  all 
his  crew  had  been  taken  away  except  the  cook  and  steward,  • 
and  that  a  fresh  ship's  company  had  been  placed  on  board,  con- 
sisting of  Lieutenant  Stone,  a  master's  mate,  twelve  men,  and 
an  engineer,  a  passenger,  fifteen  in  all.  Having  weighed 
anchor,  they  proceeded  to  sea.  Captain  Wilson  felt  confident 
of  the  illegality  of  the  capture,  and  that  if  he  could  regain  pos- 
session of  his  ship,  he  was  justified  in  making  the  attempt.  He 
had  studied  the  characters  of  his  cook  and  steward,  and  knew 
that  he  could  trust  them.  He  waited  his  opportunity.  There 
was,  however,  not  much  time  to  spare.  The  21st  of  March 
arrived.  The  commanding  officer.  Lieutenant  Stone,  Had  the 
watch  on  deck-  It  was  about  half-past  four,  and  still  dark^ 
when  Captain  Wilson  called  his  steward  and  cook  into  his  state- 
room, and  told  them  that  he  was  resolved  to  regain  his  ship  or 
lose  his  life.  He  asked  their  assistance,  which  they  at  once 
promised  to  afford.  He  then  gave  them  each  a  pair  of  irons, 
which  he  had  secured,  and  a  sheet,  and  told  them  to  follow 
him,  as  the  moment  for  action  had  arrived.  The  master's  mate 
was  asleep  in  his  berth.     Capt^n  Wilson  opened  the  door,  and 
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walked  in.  After  handing  out  his  revolver  and  sword,  he 
grasped  the  mate's  hands.  In  an  instant  the  gag  was  in  his 
mouth,  and  the  irons  were  fixed.  The  brave  captain,  with  his 
two  followers,  then  went  to  the  passenger's  cabin,  and  having 
taken  the  arms  from  his  berth,  secured  him  in  the  way  they 
had  the  mate.  The  most  difficult  part  of  the  undertaking  was 
now  to  overcome  the  commanding  officer,  who,  unsuspicious 
of  danger,  was  walking  the  deck  of  his  prize.  However, 
retaining  wonderful  coolness,  and  undaunted  by  the  hazard  he 
ran.  Captain  Wilson  went  on  deck  as  if  he  had  just  turned  out, 
and  joined  Lieutenant  Stone  in  his  walk,  making  some  remarks 
as  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  After  walking  for  about  ten 
minutes,  he  induced  him  to  go  down  into  the  cabin  to  look  at 
the  chart  which  he  had  himself  been  examining,  taking  up  oq 
his  way,  as  he  followed,  a  belaying  pin.  Now  was  the  critica] 
moment — the  cook  and  steward  ptood  in  ambush  behind  the 
door.  They  reached  the  door  of  the  after-cabin  where  the  chart 
was  spread  out,  when,  lifting  up  the  belaying  pin,  Captaii) 
"Wilson  told  the  lieutenant,  that  if  he  moved  he  was  a  dead  man, 
and  that  the  ship  should  never  go  to  Philadelphia  ;  when  the 
cook  and  steward,  springing  on  him,  had  in  a  moment  the 
irons  on  his  wrists  and  the  gag  in  his  mouth,  and  he  was 
pitched  without  ceremony  into  a  cabin,  and  the  door  locked 
upon  him.  The  crew  had  next  to  be  mastered.  Three  were 
walking  the  deck,  another  was  at  the  helm,  and  a  fifth  was  on 
the  look-out  forward. 

With  truly  wonderful  nerve  and  command  of  voice.  Captain 
Wilson  called  the  three  men  aft,  and  pointing  to  the  hatchway 
of  the  store-room,  near  the  helm,  told  them  that  a  coil  of  rope 
was  wanted  up.  He  then  shoved  off  the  hatch,  and  pointing 
to  a  comer  where  it  was,  they  all  three  jumped  down.  Quick 
as  lightning  he  replaced  the  hatch,  which  his  followers  secured, 
while  he  warned  the  man  at  the  helm  that  his  life  would  pay 
the  penalty  if  he  moved  or  uttered  a  word.  The  look-out  wes 
then  called  aft,  and  being  seized,  was  asked  if  he  would  assist 
in  navigating  the  ship  to  a  British  port.  On  his  declining  to 
do  so,  he  was  hand-cuffed  and  secured  in  a  cabin.  Captain  Wil- 
son then  cal  ed  the  watch,  knowing  well  that  they  would  not 
all  come  on  deck  together.  He  was  consequently  able  to 
secure  two  before  the  suspicions  of  the  rest  were  aroused. 
The  third,  however,  drew  his  knife  as  the  steward  was  about 
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to  seize  him,  when  the  latter  shot  him  in  the  shoulder  with  his 
pistol,  and  he  was  seized.  The  remaining  men  jumping  on 
deck  were  knocked  over  and  Lccured. 

Once  more  Captain  Wilson  had  entire  command  of  his  ship, 
but  with  a  crew  of  two  men,  neither  of  whom  could  even  steer, 
nor  were  they  accustomed  to  go  aloft ;  while  he  had  fifteen 
prisoners  below,  wlio  would  naturally  lose  no  opportunity  of 
retaking  the  ship.  His  greatest  difficulties  were  only  now  be- 
ginning. What  consciousness  of  his  superlative  seaman-like 
qualities,. what  perfect  and  just  self-reliance  he  must  have  pos- 
sessed, to  have  undertaken  the  task  of  navigating  a  ship  com- 
pletely across  the  Atlantic,  with  such  means  at  his  disposal ! 
Considerate  and  generous,  as  well  as  brave,  as  soon  as  he  had. 
shaped  a  course  for  England,  he  went  below,  and  announced  to 
Lieutenant  Stone  that  the  ship  was  his  own  again,  but  oflfered 
to  take  the  gag  out  of  his  mouth,  and  the  irons  off  his  wrists, 
if  he  would  consent  to  remain  a  prisoner  in  his  bei-th,  and  make 
no  attempt  to  regain  possession  of  the  ship. 

To  this  Lieutenant  Stone  consented,  and  dined  at  table  every 
day  under  guard,  while  the  crew  were  supplied  with  an  ample 
allowance  of  bread,  beef  and  water.  Four  of  their  number, 
after  some  consideration,  volunteered,  rather  than  remain  pri- 
soners, to  lend  a  hand  in  working  the  ship ;  but  as  they  were 
landsmen,  they  were  of  no  use  aloft.  It  seems  surprising  that 
Captain  Wilson  should  have  trusted  them ;  but  undoubtedly 
his  bravery  must  have  inspired  them  with  such  awe  that  they 
dared  not  prove  treacherous. 

Bub  few  days  had  passed,  after  he  had  commenced  his  home- 
ward passage  with  his  crew  of  six  landsmen,  than  it  came  on 
to  blow  so  hard  that  he  had  to  close-reef  the  topsails.  Placing 
his  cook  and  steward  at  the  helm,  he  made  the  other  men  take 
the  reef  tackles  to  the  capstern,  while  he  went  alone  aloft,  lay 
out  on  the  yard,  passed  the  earings,  and  tied  the  reef-points, 
keeping  an  eye  all  the  time  at  the  helm,  and  directing  his  two 
faithful  men  by  signs  how  to  steer.  The  wind  increased  till  it 
blew  a  heavy  gale  and  the  sea  getting  up,  tlie  tiller  by  a  sudden 
j6rk  was  carried  away.  He  now  began  for  the  first  time  per- 
haps, to  have  fears  that  he  might  not  after  all  make  his  passage, 
bat,  undaunted,  he  set  to  work  to  repair  the  mischief  as  well 
as  he  was  able.  His  strength  and  energies,  as  well  as  those  of 
his  brave  companions  were  tried  to  the  utmost.     They  had  both 
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to  navigate  the  ship,  to  watch  the  four  men  who  had  been  lib' 
©rated,  and  to  feed  and  attend  to  their  prisoners. 

Providence  favoured  them ;  the  weather  moderated,  the 
wind  was  fair,  and  without  accident  Captain  Wilson  brought 
the  "Emily  St.  Pierre,"  into  the  Mersey,  thirty  days  after  h^ 
had  retaken  her,  having  accomplished  a  passage  of  nearly  3,000 
miles.  As  pn  act  of  individual  courage,  forethought,  coolness, 
nerve,  and  the  highest  seaman-like  qualities,  the  recapture  of 
the  "  Emily  St.  Pierre"  stands  unsurpassed  by  any  performed 
by  seamen  of  any  period,  rank,  or  country. 

Captain  Wilson  received  the  welcome  he  so  richly  deserved, 
on  his  arrival  at  Liverpool,  from  the  mercantile  as  well  as  all 
otiier  classes.  The  Council  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  Service 
presented  hifti  with  a  gold  medal,  and  silver  medals  with  suit, 
able  inscriptions  to  the  ste^^  "d  and  cook ;  they  also  each  oi 
them  received  a  purse  with  twenty  guineas,  and  170  merchants 
of  Liverpool  bestowed  on  Captain  Wilson  the  sum  of  2000 
guineas  ;  while  numerous  other  presents  were  made  by  various 
companies,  eager  to  show  him  in  what  high  estimation  his  gal- 
lantry was  held.  His  officers  and  crew  who  had  been  made 
prisoners  by  the  Federals,  on  their  arrival  at  Liverpool  after 
their  release,  presented  to  him  a  valuable  sextant,  to  sliow  their 
sense  of  his  kindness  to  them  during  the  voyage  from  India, 
and  of  his  noble  conduct. 

Captain  Wilson's  conduct  adds  another  to  many  proofs  that 
true  bravery,  humanity,  and  generosity  are  ever  united. 

— Kingston. 


KIRKDALE  CAVERN. 

There  is  another  circumstance  of  high  interest  disclosed  by 
the  interior  of  many  caverns,  the  occurrence  of  extinct  animals 
of  the  ancient  earth  ;  on  which  account  these  receptacles  have 
obtained  the  name  of  zoolithes  or  bone  caverns.  This  pheno- 
menon prevails  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  and  also  of 
America,  and  has  obtained  of  late  years,  particularly  by  the 
investigations  of  Dr.  Buckland,  who  has  made  it  the  subject 
bf  his  peculiar  study,  a  high  degree  of  importance,  on  account 
bf  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  the  ancient  condition  of  th« 
earth,  and  the  changes  whi6h  the  surface  has  undergone.  His 
researches  into  the. condition  of  a  caye  discovered  in  1821  at 
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Kirkdale  in  Yorkshire  are  highly  vahiabl«,  and  deserve  a  notice 
here.  Its  mouth  has  long  been  choked  up  with  rubbish,  and 
overgrown  with  grass  and  bushes,  but  was  accidentally  found 
by  some  workmen.  The  cave  is  situated  on  the  older  portion 
of  the  oolite  formation  (in  the  coral  rag  and  Oxford  clay)  on  the 
declivity  of  a  valley.  It  extends  as  an  irregular  narrow  passage 
250  feet  Wto  the  hill.  There  are  a  few  expansions,  but  scarcely 
high  eno  igh  to  allow  a  man  to  stand  upright.  The  sides  and 
floor  were  found  covered  with  a  deposit  of  stalagmite,  beneath 
which  there  was  a  bed  of  from  two  to  three  feet  of  fine  sandy 
and  micaceous  loam,  the  lower  portion  of  which  in  particular 
contained  an  innumerable  quantity  of  bones,  with  which  the 
floor  was  complett.i>  strewn.  The  greatest  part  of  them  were 
very  well  preserved,  and  still  retained  a  great  portion  of  their 
natural  gluten,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  their 
investiture.  The  animals  to  which  they  belonged  were  the 
hyaena,  bear,  tiger  and  lion,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hip- 
popotamus, horse,  ox,  deer  of  three  species,  water-rat,  and 
mouse,  belonging  wholly  to  extinct  species,  and  the  same 
with  those  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  the  steppes 
of  Asia.  The  most  plentiful  of  all  were  the  remains  of 
the  hyaena,  and  from  the  amount  which  he  saw,  Buckland 
estimated  the  number  of  the  individuals  interred  here  to 
be  between  two  and  three  hundred.  The  animal  must 
have  been  one  half  larger  than  the  living  species,  in  its  struc- 
ture resembling  the  hyaena  of  the  Cape.  The  bears,  which 
were  less  abundant,  belonged  to  the  large  cavern  species,  which, 
according  to  Cuvier,  was  of  the  size  of  a  large  white  horse  and 
about  eighteen  feet  in  length.  '  The  elephants  were  the  Siberian 
mammoth.  Of  the  stags  the  largest  was  of  the  size  of  the 
moose  deer.  Of  the  ox  two  species  were  distinguished,  and  its 
bones  were  most  frequent  next  to  those  of  the  hyaena.  All 
these  bones  lay  irregularly  strewed  one  with  another,  but  those 
of  the  largest  animals  were  in  the  most  remote  and  narrowest 
corners,  into  which  they  could  never  have  penetrated  while 
living.  The  teeth,  and  the  hard  marrowless  bones  of  the  ex- 
tremities, as  well  as  those  of  the  fore  and  hind  feet,  were  un- 
injured :  these  were  so  numerous  that  they  must  have  belonged 
to  a  much  greater^number  of  individuals  than  could  be  estimated 
as  belonging  to  the  other  bones.  Many  of  the  bones  bore  marks 
which  exactly  corresponded  with  the  form  of  the  incisor  teeth 
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of  the  hysena,  and  the  broken  horns  of  the  stag  were  evidently 
marked  by  gnawing.  These  facts  warranted  the  conclusion, 
that  the  hyrenas  must  have  lived  for  a  long  time  in  this  cave, 
and  have  dragged  the  bones  of  the  larger  animals,  particularly 
the  oxen,  into  this  den,  as  their  prey.  The  supposition  was 
confirmed  in  a  most  striking  manner  by  a  variety  of  other  facts. 
Dr.  Buckland  found  that  bones  which  he  caused  to  be  gnawed 
by  living  hyaenas  had  exactly  the  same  appearance  as  those 
found  in  the  cavern,  and  the  teeth  and  harder  bones  were 
thrown  aside  by  them.  He  even  found  in  great  abundance 
excrements  of  the  hyaena,  which  offered  the  closest  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  living  animal  From  the  facts  described, 
it  appears  that  the  Kirkdale  cave  was  for  a  long  series  of  years 
a  den  inhabited  by  hyaenas,  who  dragged  into  its  recesses  the 
other  animal  bodies  whose  remains  are  there  commingled  with 
their  own, — some  great  catastrophe  causing  an  inundation  in 
this  region  which  destroyed  the  whole  race.  — MiLNER. 


MILITARY  GLORY. 

The  festal  blazes,  the  triumphal  sho"w, 
The  ravish'd  standard,  and  the  captive  foe, 
The  senate's  thanks,  the  gazette's  pompous  tale, 
With  force  resistless  o'er  the  breve  prevail. 
Such  bribes  the  rapid  Greek  o'er  Asia  whirl'd, 
For  such  the  steady  Romans  shook  the  world  ; 
For  such  in  distant  lands  the  Britons  shine, 
And  stain  with  blood  the  Danube  or  the  Ehine  ; 
This  pow'r  has  praise,  that  virtue  scarce  can  warm 
Till  fame  supplies  the  universal  charm. 
Yet  Reason  frowns  on  War's  unequal  game, 
Where  wasted  nations  raise  a  single  name. 
And  mortgag'd  states  their  grandsires'  wreaths  regret, 
.From  age  to  age  in  everlasting  debt  ; 
Wreaths  which  at  last  the  dear-bought  right  convey- 
To  rust  on  medals,  or  on  stones  decay. 

On  what  foundation  stands  the  warrior's  pride, 
How  just  his  hopes,  let  Swedish  Charles  decide  ; 
A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire, 
No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labors  tire  ; 
O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 
Unconquer'd  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain  ; 
No  joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield. 
War  sounda  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  field ; 
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Behold  surrounding  kings  their  pow'r  combine, 

And  one  capitulate,  nnd  one  resign  ; 

Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreaua  her  charms  in  vain ; 

*'  Think  nothing  gain'd,  he  cries,  till  nought  remain, 

**  On  Moscow's  walls  till  Gothic  standards  fly, 

"  And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky." 

The  march  begins  in  military  state. 

And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait ; 

Stern  Famine  guards  the  solitary  coast. 

And  Winter  barricades  the  realms  of  Frost  ; 

He  comes,  nor  want  nor  cold  his  course  delay  ;— 

Hide,  blushing  Glory,  hide  Pultowa's  day  : 

The  vanquish' d  hero  leaves  his  broken  bands, 

And  shews  his  miseries  in  distant  lands  ; 

Condeihn'd  a  needy  supplicant  to  wait, 

While  ladies  interpose,  and  slaves  debate. 

But  did  not  Chance  at  length  her  error  mend  ? 

Did  no  subverted  empire  mark  his  end  ? 

Did  rival  monarchs  give  the  fatal  wound  ? 

Or  hostile  millions  press  him  to  the  ground? 

His  fall  was  destin'd  to  a  barren  strand, 

A  petty  fortress,  and  a  dubious  hand  ; 

He  left  the  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  p»Ie, 

To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale. 

— -JOHNJION. 
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(B.C.  216.) 

It  appears  that  the  Romans,  till  the  arrival  of  the  new  consuls, 
had  not  ventured  to  follow  Hannibal  closely ;  for  when  they 
did  follow  him,  it  took  them  two  days'  march  to  arrive  in  his 
neighborhood,  where  they  encamped  at  abotit  six  miles 
distance  fiom  him.  They  found  him  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Aufidus,  about  eight  or  nine  miles  from  the  sea,  and  busied, 
probably,  in  collecting  the  corn  from  the  early  district  on  the 
coa^t,  the  season  being  about  the  middle  of  June.  The  couh- 
tiy  here  was  so  level  and  open  that  the  consul,  L.  -/$]milius, 
was  unwilling  to  approach  the  enemy  more  closely,  but  wished 
to  take  a  position  on  the  hilly  ground  further  from  the  sea,  and 
to  bring  on  the  action  there.  But  Varro,  impatient  for  battle, 
and  having  the  supreme  command  of  the  whole  army  alter- 
nately with  uEmilius  every  other  day,  decided  the  question  ir- 
revocably on  the  very  next  day,  by  interposing  himself  between 
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the  enemy  and  the  sea,  with  his  left  resting  on  the  Aufidus, 
and  his  right  communicating  with  the  town  of  Salapia. 

From  this  position  -<EmiUu8,  when  he  again  took  the  com- 
mand in  chief,  found  it  impossible  to  withdraw.  But  availing 
liimself  of  his  great  superiority  in  numbers,  he  threw  a  part  of 
his  array  across  the  river,  and  posted  them  in  a  separate  camp 
on  the  right  bank,  to  have  tho  supplies  of  the  country  south  of 
the  Aufidus  at  command,  and  to  restrain  the  enemy's  parties 
who  might  attempt  to  forage  in  that  direction.  When  Hanni- 
bal saw  the  Romans  in  this  situation,  he  also  advanced  nearer 
to  them,  descending  tho  left  bank  of  the  Aufidus,  and  encamped 
over  against  the  main  aimy  of  the  enemy,  with  his  right  resting 
on  the  river. 

The  next  day,  which,  according  to  the  Roman  calendar,  was 
the  last  of  the  month  Quinctilis,  or  July,  tho  Roman  reckoning 
being  six  or  seven  weeks  in  advance  of  the  true  season,  Han- 
nibal was  making  his  preparations  for  battle,  and  did  not  stir 
from  his  camp ;  so  that  Varro,  whose  command  it  was,  could 
not  bring  on  an  action.  But  on  the  first  of  Sextilis,  or  August, 
HannibaJ  being  now  quite  ready,  drew  out  his  army  in  front  of 
his  camp  and  offered  battle.  -tErailius,  however,  remained 
quiet,  resolved  not  to  fight  on  such  ground,  and  hoping  that 
Hannibal  would  soon  be  obliged  to  fall  back  nearer  the  hills, 
when  he  found  that  he  could  no  longer  forage  freely  in  the 
country  near  the  sea*  Hannibal,  seeing  that  the  enemy  did  not 
move,  marched  back  his  infantry  into  his  camp,  but  sent  his 
Numidian  cavalry  across  the  river  to  attack  the  Romans  on 
that  side,  as  they  were  coming  down  in  straggling  parties  to 
the  bank  to  get  water.  For  the  Aufidus,  though  its  bed  is 
deep  and  wide  to  hold  its  winter  floods,  is  a  shallow  or  a  nar- 
row stream  in  summer,  with  many  points  easily  fordable,  not 
by  horse  only,  but  by  infantry.  The  watering  parties  were 
driven  in  with  some  loss,  and  the  Numidians  followed  them  to 
the  very  gates  of  the  camp,  and  obliged  the  Romans,  or.  the 
right  bank,  to  pass  the  summer  night  in  the  burning  Apuap.n 
plain  without  water. 

.  At  daybreak  on  the  next  morning,  the  red  ensign,  which  was 
the  well-known  signal  for  battle,  was  seen  flymg  over  Varro's 
head-quarters ;  and  he  issued  orders,  it  being  his  day  of  com- 
mand, for, the  main  army  to  cross  the  river,  and  form  in  oi^er 
of  battle  on  the  right  bank.     Whether  he  had  any  further 
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object  in  crossing  to  the  right  bank,  than  to  enable  the  soldiers 
on  that  side  to  get  water  in  security,  we  do  not  know  ;  but 
Hannibal,  it  seems,  thought  that  the  ground  on  either  bank 
suited  him  equally ;  and  he  too  forded  the  stream  at  two  sepa- 
rate points,  and  drew  out  his  army  opposite  to  the  enemy. 
The  strong  town  of  Canusium  was  scarcely  three  miles  off  in 
his  rear ;  he  had  left  his  camp  on  the  other  side  of  the  river ; 
it  he  were  defeated,  escape  seemed  hopeless.  But  when  he  saw 
the  wide,  open  plain  around  him,  and  looked  at  his  numerous 
and  irresistible  cavalry,  and  knew  that  his  infantry,  however 
inferior  in  numbers,  were  far  better  and  older  soldiers  than  the 
great  mass  of  their  opponents,  he  felt  that  defeat  was  impos- 
sible. In  this  confidence  his  spirits  were  not  cheerful  merely, 
but  even  mirthful ;  he  rallied  one  of  his  officers  jestingly,  wha 
noticed  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  Romans ;  those  near 
him  laughed ;  and  as  any  feeling  at  such  a  moment  is  con- 
tagious, the  laugh  was  echoed  by  others ;  and  the  soldiers,  see- 
ing their  great  general  in  such  a  mood,  were  satisfied  that  he 
was  sure  of  victory. 

The  Carthaginian  army  faced  the  north,  so  that  the  early  sun 
shone  on  their  right  flank,  while  the  wind,  which  blew  strong 
from  the  south,  but  without  a  drop  of  rain,  swept  its  clouds  of 
dust  over  their  backs,  and  carried  them  full  into  the  faces  of 
the  enemy.  On  their  left,  resting  on  the  river,  were  the 
Spanish  and  Gaulish  horse  ;  next  in  the  line,  but  thrown  back 
a  little,  were  half  of  the  African  infantry  armed  like  the 
Eomans ;  on  their  right,  somewhat  in  advance,  were  the  Gauls 
and  Spaniards,  with  their  companies  intermixed ;  then  came 
the  rest  of  the  African  foot,  again  thrown  back  like  their  com- 
rades ;  and  on  the  right  of  the  whole  line  were  the  Numidian 
light  horsemen.  The  right  of  the  aimy  rested,  so  far  as 
appears,  on  nothing  j  the  ground  was  open  and  level ;  but  at 
some  distance  were  hills  overgrown  with  copsewood,  and  fur- 
rowed with  deep  ravines,  in  which,  according  to  one  account  of 
the  battle,  a  body  of  horsemen  and  of  light  infantry  lay  in 
ambush.  The  rest  of  the  light  troops,  and  the  Salearian 
slingers,  skirmished  as  usual  in  front  rf  the  whole  line. 

Meanwhile  the  masses  of  the  Roman  infantry  were  forming 
their  line  opposite.  The  sun  on  their  left  flashed  obliquely  on 
their  brazen  helmets,  now  uncovered  for  battle,  and  lit  up  the 
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waving  forest  of  their  red  and  black  plumes,  which  rose  upright 
from  their  helri.ets  a  foot  and  a  half  higlt.  ' 

They  stood  brandishing  their  formidable  pila,  covered  with 
their  long  shields,  and  bearing  on  their  right  thigh  their  pecu- 
liar and  fatal  weapon,  the  heavy  sword,  fitted  alike  to  cut  and 
to  stab.  On  the  right  of  the  line  were  the  Roman  legions ;  on 
the  left  the  infantry  of  the  allies ;  while  between  the  Eoman 
right  and  the  river  were  the  Roman  horsemen,  all  of  them  of 
wealthy  or  noble  families ;  and  on  the  left,  opposed  to  the 
Numidians,  were  the  horsemen  of  the  Italians  and  of  the  Latin 
name.  The  veiites  or  light  infantry  covered  the  front,  and 
were  ready  to  skirmish  with  the  light  troops  and  slingers  of  the 
enemy. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  which  is  not  explained  in  any 
account  of  the  battle,  the  Roman  infantry  were  formed  into 
columns  rather  than  in  line,  the  files  of  the  maniples  containing 
many  more  than  their  ranks.  This  seems  an  extraordinary 
tactic  to  be  adopted  in  a  plain  by  at  army  inferior  in  cavalry, 
but  very  superior  in  infantry.  Whether  the  Romans  relied  on 
the  rivor  as  a  protection  to  their  right  flank,  and  their  left  was 
covered  in  some  manner  not  mentioned, — one  account  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  reached  nearly  to  the  sea, — or  whe- 
ther the  great  proportion  of  the  new  levies  obliged  the  Romans 
to  adopt  the  system  of  the  phalanx,  and  to  place  their  raw 
soldiers  in  the  rear,  as  incapable  of  fighting  in  the  front  ranks 
with  Hannibal's  veterans,  it  appears  at  any  rate  that  the  Roman 
infantry,  though  nearly  double  the  number  of  the  enemy,  yet 
forned  a  line  of  only  equal  length  with  Hannibal's. 

Th<^  skirmishing  of  the  light-armed  troops  preluded  as  usual 
to  tii6  Wtle :  the  Balearian  slingers  slung  their  stones  like  hail 
in'-Aj  th-^  v:  .iks  of  the  Roman  line,  and  severely  wounded  the 
consul  .^milius  himself.  Then  the  Spanish  and  Gaulish  horse 
charged  the  Romans  front  to  front,  and  maintained  a  standing 
fight  with  them,  many  leaping  oflf  their  horses  and  fighting  on 
foot,  till  the  Romans,  outnumbered  and  badly  armed,  witnout 
cuirasses,  with  light  and  brittle  spears,  and  with  shields  made 
only  with  ox-hide,  were  totally  routed,  and  driven  off  the  field. 
Hasdrubal,  who  commanded  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  followed 
up  his  work  effectually ;  he  chased  the  Romans  along  the  river 
bill  he  had  almost  destroyed  them ;  and  then,  riding  off  to  the 
right,  he  came  up  to  aid  the  Numidians,  who,  after  their  man- 
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ner,  had  been  skirmishing  indecisively  with  the  cavalry  of  the 
Italian  allies.  These,  on  seeing  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards 
advancing,  broke  away  and  fled ;  the  Numidians,  most  effective 
in  pursuing  a  flying  enemy,  chased  them  with  unweariable 
speed,  and  slaughtered  them  unsparingly ;  while  Hasdrubal,  to 
complete  his  signal  services  on  this  day,  charged  fiercely  upon 
the  rear  of  the  Roman  infantry. 

He  found  its  huge  masses  already  weltering  in  helpless  conr 
fusion,  crowded  upon  one  another,  totally  disorganized,  and 
fighting  each  man  as  he  best  could,  but  struggling  on  against 
all  hope  by  mere  indomitable  courage.  For  the  Eoman 
columns  on  the  right  and  left,  finding  the  Gaulish  and  Spanish 
foot  advancing  in  a  convex  line  or  wedge,  pressed  forwards  to 
assail  what  seemed  the  flanks  of  the  enemy's  column  ;  so  that, 
being  already  drawn  up  ^vith  too  narrow  a  front  by  their  origi- 
nal formation,  they  now  became  compressed  still  more  by  their 
own  movements,  the  right  a . '  left  converging  towards  the 
centre,  till  the  whole  army  became  one  dense  column,  which 
forced  its  way  onwards  by  the  weight  of  its  charge,  and  drove 
back  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards  into  the  rear  of  their  dwn  line. 
Meanwhile  its  victorious  advance  haJ  carried  it,  like  the  Eng- 
lish column  at  Fontenoy,  into  the  midst  of  Hannibal's  army ; 
it  had  passed  between  the  African  infantry  on  its  right  and  left ; 
and  now,  whilst  its  head  was  struggling  against  the  Gauls  and 
Spaniards,  its  long  flanks  were  fiercely  assailed  by  the  Africans, 
\7ho,  facing  about  to  the  right  and  left,  charged  it  horn*,  and 
threw  it  into  utter  disorder.  In  this  state,  when  they  were 
forced  together  into  one  unwieldy  crowd,  and  already  falling  by 
tHousauds,  whilst  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  now  advancing  in 
their  turn,  were  barring  further  progress  in  front,  and  whilst 
the  Africans  were  tearing  their  mass  to  pieces  on  both  flanks, 
Hasdrubal  with  his  victorious  Gaulish  and  Spanish  horsemen 
broke  with  thundering  fury  upon  their  rear.  Then  followed  a 
butchery  such  as  has  no  recorded  equal,  except  the  slaughter 
of  the  Persians  in  their  camp,  when  the  Greeks  forced  it  after 
the  battle  of  Plataea.  Unable  to  fight  or  fly,  with  no  quarter 
asked  or  given,  the  Romans  and  Italians  fell  before  the  swords 
of  their  enemies,  till,  when  the  sun  set  upon  the  field,  there 
were  left  out  of  that  vast  multitude  no  more  than  three  thou- 
sand men  alive  and  unwounded ;  and  these  fled  in  straggling 
parties,  nnder  cover  of  the  darkness,  and_found  a^fuge^in.tbe. 
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neighboring  towns.  The  consul  Emilias,  the  pro  consul  Cn. 
Servilius,  the  late  master  of  the  horse  M.  Minucius,  two  CLUses- 
tors,  twenty-one  military 'tribunes,  and  eighty  senators,  lay  dead 
amidst  the  carnage ;  Varro  with  seventy  horsemen  had  escapec| 
from  the  rout  of  the  allier"  cavalry  on  the  right  of  the  army, 
and  made  his  way  safely  to  Venusia. 

But  the  Roman  loss  was  not  yet  completed.  A  large  force 
had  been  left  in  the  camp  on  the  bank  of  the  Aufidus,  to  attack 
Hannibal's  camp  during  the  action,  which  it  is  supposed  that, 
with  his  inferior  numbers,  he  could  not  leave  adequately 
guarded.  But  it  was  defended  so  obstinately,  that  the  Romans 
were  still  besieging  it  in  vain,  when  Hannibal,  now  completely 
victorious  in  the  battle,  crossed  the  river  to  its  relief.  Then, 
the  besiegers  fled  in  their  turn  to  their  own  camp,  and  there, 
cut  oflF  from  all  succor,  they  presently  surrendered.  A  few 
resolute  men  had  forced  their  way  out  of  the  smaller  camp  op 
the  right  bank,  and  had  escaped  to  Canusium ;  the  rest  who 
were  in  it  followed  the  example  of  their  comrades  on  the  left 
bank,  and  surrendered  to  the  conqueror. 

Less  than  six  thousand  men  of  Hannibal's  army  had  fallen : 
no  greater  price  had  he  paid  for  the  total  destruction  of  more 
than  eighty  thousand  of  the  enemy,  for  the  capture  of  their  two 
camps,  for  the  utter  annihilation,  as  it  seemed,  of  all  their 
means  for  offensive  warfare.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  spirits 
of  the  Carthaginian  ofl&cers  were  elated  by  this  unequalled  vic- 
tory. •  Maharbal,  seeing  what  his  cavalry  had  done,  said  to 
Hannibal,  "  Let  me  advance  instantly  with  the  horse,  and  do 
thou  follow  to  support  me ;  in  four  days  from  this  time  thou 
shalt  sup  in  the  capitol."  There  are  moments  when  rashness  is 
wisdom  ;  and  it  may  be  that  this  is  one  of  them.  The  statue 
of  the  goddess  VictA)ry  in  the  capitol  may  well  have  trembled 
in  every  limb  on  that  day,  and  have  dropped  her  wings,  as  if 
forever,  but  Hannibal  came  not ;  and  if  panic  had  for  one 
moment  unnerved  the  iron  courage  of  the  Roman  aristocracy, 
on  the  next  their  inborn  spirit  revived  j  and  their  resolute  wiU, 
striving  beyond  its  present  power,  created,  as  is  the  law  of  our 
nature,  the  power  T^^hich  it  required.  — ^Aknold, 
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THE  ANTONINES. 

(A.  D.  138—180.) 

The  two  Antonines  governed  the  Eomati  world  forty -two 
years  with  the  same  invariable  spirit  of  wildom  and  virtue. 
Although  Pius  had  two  sons,  he  preferred  the  welfare  of  Rome 
to  the  interest  of  his  family,  gave  his  daughter  Faustina  in 
marriage  to  young  Marcus,  obtained  from  the  senate  the  tri- 
bunitian  and  proconsular  powers,  and  with  a  noble  disdain,  or 
rather  ignorance  of  jealousy,  associated  him  in  all  the  labors 
of  government.  Marcus;  on  the  other  hand,  revered  the 
character  of  his  benefactor,  loved  him  as  a  parent,  obeyed  him 
as  his  sovereign,  and,  after  he  was  no  more,  regulated  his  own 
administration  by  the  example  and  maxims  of  his« predecessor. 
Their  united  reigns  are  possibly  the  only  period  of  history  in 
which  the  happiness  of  a  great  people  was  the  sole  object  of 
government. 

Titus  Antoninus  Pius  has  been  justly  denominated  a  second 
Numa.  The  same  love  of  religien,  justice  and  peace,  was  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  both  princes.  But  the  situation 
of  the  latter  opened  a  much  larger  field  for  the  exercise  of 
those  virtues.  Numa  could  only  prevent  a  few  neighboring 
villages  from  plundering  each  other's  harvests.  Antoninus 
diffused  order  and  tranquillity  over  the  greatest  part  of  the 
earth.  His  reign  is  marked  by  the  rare  advantage  of  furnish- 
ing very  few  materials  for  history ;  which  is,  indeed,  little 
more  than  the  register  of  the  crimes,  follies  and  misfortunes  of 
mankind.  In  private  life  he  was  an  amiable  as  well  as  a  good 
man.  The  native  simplicity  of  his  virtue  was  a  stranger  to 
vanity  or  affectation.  He  enjoyed  with  moderation  the  con- 
veniences of  his  fortune  and  the  innocent  pleasures  of  society ; 
and  the  benevolence  of  his  soul  displayed  itself  in  a  cheerful 
serenity  of  temper. 

The  virtue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  was  of  a  severer 
and  more  laborious  kind.  It  was  the  well-earned  harvest  of 
many  a  learned  conference,  of  many  a  patient  lecture,  and 
many  a  midnight  lucubration.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he 
embraced  the  rigid  system  of  the  Stoics,  which  taught  him  to 
"  submit  his  body  to  his  mind,  his  passions  to  his  reason  ;  to 
consider  virtue  as  the  only  good,  vice    s  the  only  evil,  all 
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things  external  as  things  indifferent."  His  Meditations,  com- 
posed in  the  tumult  of  a  camp,  are  still  extant ;  and  he  even 
condescended  to  give  lessons  of  philosophy,  in  a  more  public 
manner  than  was  perhaps  consistent  with  the  modesty  of  % 
sage  or  the  dignity  of  an  emperor.  But  his  life  was  the  noblest 
commentary  on  the  precepts  of  Zeno.  He  was  severe  to  him- 
self, indulgent  to  the  imperfection  of  others,  just  and  beneficent 
to  all  mankind.  He  regretted  that  Avidius  Cassius,  who 
excited  a  rebellion  in  Syria,  had  disappointed  him,  by  a  volun- 
tary death,  of  the  pleasure  of  converting  an  enemy  into  a  friend ; 
and  he  justified  the  sincerity  of  that  sentiiaent,  by  moderating 
the  zeal  of  the  senate  against  the  adherents  of  the  traitor. 
War  he  detested,  as  the  disgrace  and  calamity  of  human 
nature  ;  but  when  the  necessity  of  a  just  defence  called  upon 
him  to  take  up  arms,  he  readily  exposed  his  person  to  eight 
winter  campaigns  on  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Danube,  the 
severity  of  which  was  at  last  fatal  to  the  weakness  of  his 
constitution.  His  memory  was  revered  by  a  fateful  posterity, 
and,  above  a  century  after  his  death,  many  persons  preserved 
the  image  of  Marcus  Antoninus  among  those  of  their  house- 
hold gods. 

If  a  man  were  called  to  fix  the  period  in  the  history  of  the 
world  during  which  the  condition  of  the  human  race  was  most 
happy  and  prosperous,  he  would,  without  hesitation,  name  that 
which  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Domitian  to  the  accession  of 
Commodus.  The  vast  extent  of  the  Koman  empire  was 
governed  by  absolute  power,  under  the  guidance  of  virtue  and 
wisdom.  The  armies  were  restrained  by  the  firm  but  gentle 
hand  of  four  successive  emperors  whose  character  and  authority 
commanded  involuntary  respect.  The  forms  of  the  civil 
administration  were  carefully  preserved  by  Nerva,  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines,  who  delighted  in  the  image  of 
hberty,  and  were  pleased  with  considering  themselves  as  the 
accountable  ministers  of  the  laws.  Such  princes  deserved  the 
honor  of  restoring  the  republic,  had  the  Eomaus  of  their  days 
been  capable  of  enjoying  a  rational  freedom. 

The  labors  of  these  monarchs  were  overpaid  by  the  immense 
reward  that  inseparably  waited  on  their  success  ;  by  the  hoiest 
pride  of  virtue,  and  by  the  exquisite  delight  of  beholding  the 
general  happiness  of  which  they  were  the  authors.  A  just  but 
melancholy   reflection  embittered,   however,  the  noblest  of 
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human  enjojrments.  They  must  often  hare  recollected  the 
i/istability  of  a  happiness  which  depended  on  the  character  of 
a  single  man.  The  fatal  moment  was  perhaps  approaching,, 
when  some  licentious  youth,  or  some  jealous  tyrant,  would 
a^.use,  to  the  destruction,  that  absolute  power-wliich  they  had 
exerted  for  the  benefit  of  their  people.  The  ideal  restraints  of 
1 1::  senate  and  the  laws  might  serve  to  dbplay  the  virtues,  but 
corJd  never  correct  the  vices  of  the  emperor.  The  military 
ibice  was  a  blind  and  irresistible  instrument  of  oppression  ; 
and  the  corruption  of  Koman  manners  would  always  supply 
flatterers  eager  to  applaud,  and  ministers  prepared  to  serve, 
the  fear  or  the  avarice,  the  lust  or  the  cruelty,  of  their  masters. 
These  gloomy  apprehensions  had  been  already  justified  by 
the  experience  of  the  Romans.  The  annals  of  the  empeirors 
exhibit  a  strong  and  various  picture  of  human  nature,  which 
we  should  vainly  seek  amongst  the  mixed  and  doubtful  charac- 
ters of  modern  history.  In  the  conduct  of  those  monarchs  we 
may  trace  the  utmost  lines  of  vice  and  virtue;  the  most 
exalted  perfection  and  the  meanest  degeneracy  of  our  own 
species.  The  golden  age  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines  had 
been  preceded  by  an  age  of  iron.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to 
enumerate  the  unworthy  successors  of  Augustus.  Their  un- 
paralled  vices  and  the  splendid  theatre  on  which  they  were 
acted,  have  saved  them  from  oblivion.  The  dark  unrelenting 
Tiberius,  the  furious  Caligula,  the  feeble  Claudius,  the  profli- 
gate and  cruel  Nero,  the  beastly  Vitellius,  and  the  timid,  in- 
human Domitian,  are  condemned  to  everlasting  infamy.  During 
fourscore  years  (excepting  only  the  short  and  doubtful  respite 
of  V<3spasian's  reign)  Rome  groaned  beneath  an  unremitting 
tyranny,  which  exterminated  the  ancient  families  of  the 
republic,  and  was  fatal  to  almost  every  virtue  and  every  talent 
that  arose  in  that  unhappy  period.  — Gibbon, 
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(A.D.  1588.) 

AttenJj,  all  ye  who  list  to  hear  our  noble  England's  praise  ; 
I  tell  of  the  thrice  famous  deeds  she  wrought  in  ancient  days. 
When  that  great  Fleet  Invincible  against  ner  bore  in  vain 
The  richest  spoils  of  Mexico,  the  stoutest  heurta  of  Spain. 
It  was  about  the  lovely  close  of  a  warn  summer  day, 
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rher*  came  a  gallant  merchant-ship  full  sail  to  Plymouth  Bay  ; 

Her  crew  hath  seen  Castile's  black  fleet,  beyond  Aurigny's  isle, 

At  earliest  twilight  on  the  waves  lie  heaving  many  a  mile  ; 

At  sunrise  she  escaped  their  van,  by  God's  especial  grace, 

And  the  tall  Pinta,  till  the  noon,  had  held  her  close  in  chase. 

Forthwith  a  guard  at  every  gun  was  placed  along  the  wall ; 

rhe  beacon  blazed  upon  the  roof  of  Edgecombe's  lofty  hall  j 

Many  a  light  fishing-bark  put  out  to  pry  along  the  coast ; 

And  with  loose  rein  and  bloody  spur  rode  inland  many  a  post. 

With  his  white  hair  unbonneted,  the  stout  old  sheriflf  comes  ; 

^hind  him  march  the  halberdiers,  before  him  sound  the  drums ; 

His  yeomen  round  the  market  cross  make  clear  an  ample  space, 

For  there  behoves  him  to  set  up  the  standard  of  Her  Grace. 

And  haughtily  the  trumpets  peal,  and  gaily  dance  the  beUs, 

As  slow  upon  the  laboring  wind  the  royal  blazon  swells. 

Look  how  the  Lion  of  the  sea  lifts  up  his  ancient  crown,  * 

And  underneath  his  deadly  paw  treads  the  gay  lilies  down. 

So  stalked  he  when  he  turned  to  flight,  on  that  famed  Picard  field, 

Bohemia's  plume,  and  Genoa's  bow,  and  Cassar's  eagle  shield  : 

So  elared  he  when  at  Agincourt  in  wrath  he  turned  to  bay. 

And  crushed  and  torn  beneath  his  claws  the  princely  hunters  lay. 

Ho!  strike  the  flagstafl^  deep,  Sir  Knight;  ho!  scatter  flowers,  fair  maids; 

Ho!  gunners,  fire  a  loud  sdute  ;  ho  !  gallants,  draw  your  blades  ; 

Thou  sun,  shine  on  her  joyously — ye  breezes,  waft  her  wide  ; 

Our  glorious  Semper  Eadem,  the  banner  of  our  pride. 

The  freshening  breeze  of  eve  unfurl'd  that  banner's  massy  fold. 
The  parting  gleam  of  sunshine  kissed  that  haughty  scroll  of  gold ; 
Night  sui^  upon  the  dusky  beach,  and  on  the  purple  sea, 
Such  nigol  in  England  ne'er  had  been,  nor  e'er  again  shall  be. 
l<Vom  Eddystone  to  Berwick  bounds,  from  Lynn  to  Milford  Bay, 
That  time  of  slumber  was  as  bright  iJid  busy  as  the  day  ; 
For  swift  to  east  and  swift  to  west  the  ghastly  war-flame  spread  ; 
High  on  St.  Michael's  Mount  it  shone,  it  shone  on  Beachy  Head. 
Far  on  the  deep  the  Spaniard  saw,  along  each  southern  shire. 
Cape  beyond  cape,  in  endless  range,  those  twinkling  points  of  fire  ; 
The  fisher  left  his  skiff  to  rock  on  Tamar's  glittering  waves  ; 
The  rugged  miners  poured  to  war  from  Mendip'a  sunless  caves  ; 
O'er  Longleat's  towers,  o'er  Cranbourne's  oaks,  the  fiery  herald  flew ; 
He  roused  the  shepherds  of  Stonehenge,  the  rangers  of  ^eaulieu  ; 
Right  sharp  and  quick  the  bells  all  night  rang  out  from  Bristol  town, 
And  ere  the  day  three  hundred  horse  had  met  on  Clifton  Down  ; 
The  sentinel  at  Whitehall  Gate  looked  forth  into  the  night, 
And  saw  o'erhanging  Richmond  HOI  the  streak  of  Mood-red  light. 
Then  bugle's  note  and  cannon's  roar  the  death-like  silence  broke, 
And  with  one  start,  and  with  one  cry,  the  royal  city  woke. 
At  once  on  all  her  stately  gates  ai*ose  the  answering  fires  ; 
At  onco  the  wild  alarum  clashed  from  all  her  reeling  spires ; 
From  all  the  batteries  of  the  Tower  pealed  loud  the  voice  of  fear  ; 
And  all  the  thousand  masts  of  Thames  sent  back  a  louder  cheer ; 
And  from  the  farthest  wards  was  heard  the  rush  of  hurrying  feet, 
And  the  broad  streams  of  flags  and  pikes  dashed  down  each  roaring  street^ 
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And  broader  still  became  the  b^t^ze,  and  loader  Btill  the  din 
Aa  fast  from  every  village  round  the  horse  came  spurring  in 
And  eastward  straight  from  wild  Blaokheath  the  warlike  errand  went, 
And  roused  in  many  an  ancient  hall  the  gallant  squires  of  Kent, 
Southward  from  Surrey's  pleasant  hills  flew  those  bright  couriers  forth ; 
Hij^  on  bleak  Hampstead's  swarthy  moor  they  started  for  the  north  ; 
And  on,  and  on,  without  a  pause,  untired  they  bounded  still, — 
All  night  from  tower  to  tower  they  sprang ;  they  sprang  from  hill  to  hiiU 
Till  the  proud  peak  unfurl'd  the  flag  o'er  Darwin's  rocky  dales, 
Till  like  volcanoes  flared  to  heaven  the  stormy  hills  of  Wales, 
Till  twelve  fair  counties  saw  the  blaze  on  Malvern's  lonely  height, 
Till  streamed  in  crimson  on  the  wind  the  Wrekin's  crest  of  light. 
Till  broad  and  fierce  the  star  came  forth  on  Elv's  stately  fane, 
And  tower  and  hamlet  rose  in  arms  o'er  all  tne  boundless  plain  ; 
Till  Belvoir's  lordly  terraces  the  sign  to  Lincoln  sent, 
And  Lincoln  sped  the  message  on  o'er  the  wide  vale  of  Trent ; 
Till  Skiddaw  saw  the  fire  that  burned  on  Gaunt's  embattled  pUe, 
And  the  red  glare  on  Skiddaw  roused  the  burghers  of  Carlisle.  ^ 

—Lord  Maoattlat. 
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GOD'S  PROVIDENCE  INSCRUTABLE. 

A  SHIP,  bound  for  Dublin,  sailed  once  from  Chester  across  the 
stormy  Irish  Channel,  which  has  washed  so  many  stout  vessels 
away.  A  "fatal  and  perfidious  bark,  built  in  the  eclipse,  and 
rigged  with  curses  dark " — such  it  is  called  in  the  immortal 
J)oem  which  commemorates  the  voyage.  Was  it  ?  The  old  sailors 
at  Holyhead  and  the  Howthburn  boatmen  wouldn't  have  said 
so :  they  might  have  thought  a  lubber  commanded  her,  or 
that  she  would  have  been  the  better  for  some  good  ground- 
tackle,  or  that  she  was  the  prey  of  the  nor'-easter,  or  that  she 
fared  as  many  a  better  bark  had  fared  before ;  but  as  to  the 
moon  having  to  do  with  her  fate,  except  by  way  of  tides,  or  as  to 
"  curses  dark  "  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief — unless  the 
English  rigger^  swore  a  great  deal  too  much  when  fastening 
the  shrouds  to  the  mast-head — they  would  have  shifted  their 
quids  and  laughed  at  the  notion.  But  this  particular  vessel 
happening  to  hold  Mr.  Edward  King,  son  of  his  Honor  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  Sir  John  King ;  the  time  of  the  ship^ 
wreck  chanced  to  be  the  year  of  grace  1637,  when  another 
John,  whose  surname  was  Milton,  was  living ;  and,  further,  it 
occurred  that  between  Mr.  Edward  King  and  Mr.  John  Milton 
there  existed  a  college  friendship,  which,  as  friendships  go,  is 
generally  made  of  sincere  stuff.      So  when  the  "perfidious 
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bark,"  either  by  bad  seamanship  or  stress  of  weather,  went  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Irish  Channel,  carrying  his  Honor  the  Secre- 
tary's son  along  with  it,  and  all  the  other  souls  on  board,  the 
poet,  hearing  of  the  news  in  the  little  chamber  at  Cambridge, 
straightway  gave  to  the  world  "Lycidas ;"  and  as  long  as  Eng- 
lish shall  be  a  language,  living  or  dead,  everybody  will  remember 
Mr.  Edward  King.  That  stately  and  noble  poem  of  half-a- 
dozen  pages  is  his  monument,  truly  more  enduring  than  any 
pyramid  or  pile  of  broni^e  and  marble.  But  the  unlucky  ship  in 
which  Lycidas  paid  for  his  passage  was  not  the  only  one  that 
went  down  ;  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  there  were  doubtleas 
lives  lost  in  the  *•  perfidious  bark  "  as  dear  to  others  as  Edward 
King's  to  the  poet.  Of  the  others,  however,  some  stonemason's 
poetry  in  Chester  churchyard  was  the  only  epitaph ;  Lycidas 
came  in  for  the  glorious  lyrics  that  bum  with  real  religion  and 
human  affection,  and  noble  images  of  sorrow  fetched  from 
classic  treasuries  to* 'strew  the  laureate  hearse  where  Lycid  lies." 
The  wreckers  and  coastmen  that  brought  the  bodies  up  through 
the  surf,  ransacked  their  pockets,  gave  the  dead  a  rough  burial 
in  the  sands,  and  saw  no  difference  whatever  between  Lycidas 
and  the  captain's  cook.  A  poet  did,  and  made  his  friend 
famous  and  renowned  for  ever,  though  perhaps  there  was  a 
widow  in  Chester  or  Dublin  who  felt  as  much  or  more,  and 
said  it  with  the  sad  prose  of  sighs,  even  for  that  same  lowly, 
captain's  cook.  Which  is  verse  and  which  is  prose — which  life 
is  priceless,  and  which  insignificant  1  t)oes  an  accident  of 
acquaintance  or  information  make  all  the  diflference ;  or  is  not 
life  and  death  alike  a  book  of  equally  tragic  mystery,  from 
which  these  poets  tear  pages,  cut  and  select  pictures,  till  we 
forget  that  the  thousand  volumes  from  which  they  came  are  all 
of  the  same  kind  ? 

There  is  a  Lycidas,  for  instance,  just  lost  at  Cambridge,  only 
there  happens  to  be  no  Milton  among  his  friends.  Otherwise, 
Mr.  Henry  John  Purkiss  would  be  as  good  a  theme  for  a  poet 
as  Mr.  Edward  King.  If  the  story  were  told  in  verse,  we 
might  have  again  the  portrait  in  classical  outline  of  a  Lycidas 
"  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime,"  and  the  melodious  rhymer  would 
demand  again  where  the  nynaaphs  were  when  "  the  remorseless 
wave  closed  o'er  the  head  of  your  loved  Lycidas."  The  poet 
would  ask,  too,  "what  boots  it"  to  study,  and  pore,  and 
"strictly  medicate  the  thankless  muse,"  and  be  Senior  Wrang^ 
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ler,  only  to  be  drowned  at  the  end  of  it  in  that  little  ditch 
which  calls  itself  a  river — the  Cam  ?  By  the  Milton  of  Mr. 
John  Purkiss,  indeed,  that  modest  stream  would  be  hight 
"reverend  Camus,  footing  slow,  his  mantle  hairy  and  his  bon- 
net sedge  ;"  and  he  would  paint  the  river  god  incensed  with 
his  Nereids  for  letting  the  weeds  catch  the  feet  of  the  young 
Cambridge  scholar  and  drag  him  to  his  death. 

As  it  is,  we  must  be  content  to  have  the  story  in  prose,  and 
have  only  hazarded  these  views  to  show  that  human  life,  how- 
evei  unconsciously,  talks  and  acts  poetry.  And,  indeed,  the 
prose  of  the  taio  is  full  enough  of  sorrow  without  being  put 
into  elegiacs.  Mr.  Purkisa  was  a  boy  at  the  City  of  London 
School,  when  he  gained  the  first  Queen's  Prize  given  at  South 
Kensington.  Then  he  carried  off  echolarsliip)^  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  and  at  Cambridge ;  and,  going  up  to  Trinity 
College,  at  the  latter  university  he  came  out  in  1864  Senior 
Wrangler  and  first  Smith's  Prizeman — illustrious  triumphs  that 
seldom  go  together  ;  while  the  featn  were  capped  by  his  gaining 
the  three  Mathematical  Scholarships  at  the  London  University, 
and  the  gold  medal.  Attracted  by  such  parts,  Lord  Granville 
offered  the  young  Cambridge  bachelor  the  vice-principalship  of 
the  new  Royal  College  of  Naval  Architecture ;  and,  after  one 
session — his  first  and  last — ho  was  promoted  to  the  principal - 
ship  at  twenty-three  years,  the  youngest  ''principal"  ever  yet 
installed  in  the  ranks^of  education.  Here  was  a  young  recruit 
of  Science,  destined  most  assuredly  to  fight  his  way  under  her 
banner  to  new  discoveries,  new  helps  for  mankind.  Such  a 
man  could  not  have  failed  tc  become  famous:  faculties  so 
admirable  in  youth  must  have  borne  no  )le  finiitage  in  maturity. 
He  repairs,  however,  to  Cambridge  to  read  for  his  degree,  and 
walks  from  Grantchester  along  the  Cam,  to  the  bathing-sheds. 
His  companions,  inclined  to  have  a  swim,  undress  and  plunge 
in,  inviting  him  to  follow.  They  hear  the  splash  of  his  header, 
and  think  "  it's  all  right ;"  but  when  they  return  down  the 
Stream  a^ain  there  are  his  clothes  and  hat  in  the  bathing-shed, 
but  nothing  else.  They  scour  the  banks,  they  poke  about  with 
poles,  they  drag  with  hooks ;  by-and-by  the  weeds  move  un- 
naturally in  one  place,  and  the  body  of  the  young  scholar  is 
fished  out.  Who  can  understand  these  mysterious  dispensa- 
tions of  Him  who  does  not  judge  as  we  judge,  nor  spare  what 
we  valuo  l^-who  cuts  down  the  young  and  splendid  scholar  in 
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the  bloom  of  his  mental  power  1  Perhaps  none  so  well  as 
those  who  know  that  nothing  is  so  vain  as  to  demand  a  solution 
of  the  mystery.  We  are  sure  only  of  Providence ;  we  must 
remain  ignorant  of  its  reasons  and  righteousness. 

—  London  Daily  Telegraph. 


CORN  FIELDS. 

In  the  young  merry  time  of  spring. 

When  clovei  'gins  to  burst ; 
When  blue-bells  nod  within  the  wood, 

And  sweet  May  whitens  first — 
When  merle  and  mavis  sing  their  fill. 
Green  is  the  young  com  on  the  hill. 

But  when  the  merry  spring  is  past, 

And  summer  groweth  bold. 
And  in  the  garden  and  the  field, 

A  thousand  flowers  unfold  ; 
Before  a  green  leaf  yet  is  sero. 
The  young  com  shoots  into  the  ear. 

But  then  as  day  and  night  succeed, 

And  summer  weaicth  on, 
And  in  the  flowry  garden-beds 

The  red-rose  groweth  wan, 
And  hollyhocks  and  sun-flowers  tall 
O'ertop  the  mossy  garden  wall. 

When  on  the  breath  of  autumn's  breeze. 
From  pastures  dry  and  brown, 

Goes  floating,  like  an  idle  thought. 
The  fair,  white  thistledown  ; 

O,  then  what  joy  to  walk  at  will, 

Upon  the  golden  harvest-hill  1 

What  joy  in  dreaming  ease  to  lie 

Amid  a  field  new  shorn, 
And  see  all  round  on  sunlit  slope, 

The  piled-up  stacks  of  com, 
And  send  the  fancy  wandering  o'er 
All  pleasant  harvest-fields  of  yore. 

I  feel  the  day  ;  I  see  the  field ; 

The  quivering  of  the  leaves  j 
And  good  old  Jacob,  and  his  house 

Binding  the  yellow  sheaves  ; 
And  at  the  very  hour  I  seem 
To  be  with  Jossph  in  his  dream 
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I  see  the  fields  of  Bethlehem, 

And  readers  many  a  one, 
Bendinff  with  their  Riokles'  stroke. 

And  Boaz  looking  on  ; 
And  Ruth,  the  Moabitess  fair, 
Among  the  gleaners  stooping  there 

Again,  I  see  a  little  child, 
His  mother's  sole  delight ; 

God's  living  gift  of  love  unto 
The  kind,  good  Shunammite  ; 

To  mortal  pangs  I  see  him  yield, 

And  the  lad  bears  him  from  the  field. 

The  sun-bathed  quiet  of  the  hills, 

The  fields  of  Galilee, 
That  eighteen  hundred  years'  agone, 

Were  full  of  coi-n,  I  see  ; 
And  thw  dear  Saviour  take  his  way 
'Mid  ripe  ears  on  the  sabbath-day. 

O  ffolden  fields  of  bending  com, 
How  beautiful  they  seem  I — 

The  reaper-folk,  the  piled-up  sheaves, 
To  me  are  like  a  dream ; 

The  sunshin*;  and  the  very  air 

Seem  of  old  time,  and  take  me  there. 


-Maby  Howirr. 
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The  stateliness  of  houses,  the  goodliness  of  trees,  when  we  be- 
hold them,  delighteth  the  eye  ;  out  that  foundation  which  bear- 
eth  up  the  one,  that  root  which  ministereth  unto  the  other 
nourishment  and  life,  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  concealed ; 
and  if  there  be  at  any  time  occasion  to  search  into  it,  such  labor 
is  then  more  necessary  than  pleasant,  both  to  them  which  under- 
take it,  and  for  the  lookers  on.  In  like  manner  the  use  and 
l^nefit  of  good  laws  all  that  live  under  them  may  enjoy  with 
delight  and  comfort,  albeit  the  grounds  and  first  original  causes 
from  whence  they  have  sprung  be  unknown,  as  to  the  greatest 
{)art  of  men  they  are.  But  when  they  who  withdraw  their 
obedience  pretend  that  the  laws  which  they  should  obey  are 
corrupt  and  vicious,  for  better  examination  of  their  quality,  it 
behoveth  the  very  foundation  and  root,  the  highest  well-spring 
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and  fountain  ot  inem,  to  be  discovered.  Which  because  we 
are  not  oftentimes  accustomed  to  do,  when  we  do  it,  the  pains 
we  take  are  more  needful  a  great  deal  than  acceptable ;  and  the 
matters  which  we  handle  seem,  by  reason  of  newness  (till  the 
mind  grow  better  acquainted  with  them),  dark,  intricate,  and 
unfamiliar. 

And  because  the  point  about  which  we  strive  is  the  quality 
of  our  laws,  our  first  entrance  hereinto  cannot  better  be  made 
than  with  consideration  of  the  nature  of  law  in  general. 

All  things  that  are  have  some  operation  not  violent  or  casual. 
Neither  doth  anything  ever  begin  to  exercise  the  same  without 
some  fore-conceived  end  for  which  it  worketh.  And  the  end 
which  it  worketh  for  is  not  obtained,  unless  the  work  be  also 
fit  to  obtain  it  by.  For  unto  every  end  every  operation  will 
not  serve.  That  which  doth  assign  unto  each  thing  the  kind, 
that  which  doth  moderate  the  force  and  power,  that  which  doth 
appoint  the  form  and  measure  of  working,  the  same  we  term  a 
La/w.  So  that  no  certain  end  could  ever  be  ob<»iaed  unless  the 
actions  whereby  it  is  obtained  were  regular,  that  is  to  say,  made 
suitable,  fit,  and  correspondent  unto  their  end  by  some  canon, 
rule,  or  law. 

Moses,  in  describing  the  work  of  creation,  attributeth  speech 
unto  God  :  "  God  said,  let  there  be  light ;  let  there  be  a  firma- 
ment ;  let  the  waters  under  the  heaven  be  gathered  together 
into  one  place ;  let  the  earth  bring  forth ;  let  there  be  lights  in 
the  firmament  of  heaven."  Was  this  only  the  intent  of  Moses, 
to  signify  the  infinite  greatness  of  God's  power  by  the  easiness 
of  His  accomplishing  such  effects,  without  travail,  pain,  or 
labor  'if  Surely  it  seemeth  that  Moses  had  herein  besides  this 
a  further  purpose,  namely,  first  to  teach  that  God  did  not  work 
as  a  necessary,  but  a  voluntary  Agent,  intending  beforehand 
and  decreeing  with  Himself  that  which  did  outwardly  proceed 
from  Him  ;  secondly,  to  shew  that  God  did  then  institute  a  law 
natural  to  be  observed  by  creatures,  and  therefore,  according 
to  the  mannei  of  laws,  the  institution  thereof  is  described  as 
being  established  by  solemn  injunction.  His  commanding  those 
things  to  be  which  are,  and  to  be  in  such  sort  as  they  are,  to 
keep  that  tenure  and  course  which  they  do,  importeth  the 
establishment  of  nature's  law.  This  world's  first  creation,  and 
the  preservation  since  of  things  created,  what  is  it  but  only  so 
far  forth  a  manifestation  by  execution,  what  the  eternal  law  of 
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God  is  concerning  things  natural  ?  And  as  it  cometh  to  pass 
in  a  kingdom  rightly  ordered,  that  after  a  law  is  once  published 
it  presently  takes  effect  far  and  wide,  all  states  framing  them- 
selves thereunto ;  even  so  let  us  think  it  fareth  in  the  natural 
course  of  the  world :  since  the  time  that  God  did  first  proclami 
the  edicts  of  His  law  upon  ib,  heaven  and  earth  have  hearkened 
unto  His  voice,  and  their  labor  hath  been  to  do  His  will. 
"  He  made  a  law  for  the  rain,  he  gave  his  decree  unto  the  sea, 
that  the  waters  should  not  pass  his  commandment."  Now,  if 
nature  should  intermit  her  course,  and  leave  altogether,  though 
it  were  but  for  a  while,  the  ol  nervation  of  her  own  laws ;  if 
those  principal  and  mother  elements  of  the  world,  whereof  all 
things  in  this  lower  world  are  made,  should  lose  the  qualities 
which  now  they  have;  if  the  frame  of  that  heavenly  arch  erected 
over  our  heads  should  loosen  and  dissolve  itself;  if  celestial 
spheres  should  forget  their  wonted  motions,  and  by  irregular 
volubilities  turn  themselves  any  way  as  it  might  happen ;  if  the 
prince  of  the  lights  of  heaven,  which  now  as  a  giant  doth  run 
its  unwearied  course,  should,  as  it  were  through  a  languishing 
faintness,  begin  to  stand  and  to  rest  himself;  if  the  moon  should 
wander  from  her  beaten  way ;  the  times  and  seasons  of  the  year 
blend  themselves  by  disordered  and  confused  mixture ;  the  winds 
breathe  out  their  last  gasp ;  the  clouds  yield  no  rain ;  the  earth 
be  defeated  of  heavenly  influence ;  the  fniits  of  the  earth  pine 
away  as  children  at  the  withered  breasts  of  their  mother,  no 
longer  able  to  yield  them  relief;  what  would  become  of  man 
himself,  whom  these  things  now  do  all  serve  ?  See  we  not 
plainly  that  obedience  of  creatures  unto  the  law  of  nature  is 
the  stay  of  the  whole  world  ? 

Of  I<aw  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged  than  that  her  seat 
is  the  bosom  of  God ;  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world. 
All  things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage  ;  the  very  least 
as  feeling  her  care,  and  the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her 
power.  Both  angels  and  men,  and  creatures  of  what  con^ 
dition  soever,  though  each  in  different  sort  and  manner,  yet  all 
with  uniform  consent,  admiring  her  as  the  mother  of  their 
peace  and  joy.  -^HookeR; 
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Awake,  .^Eolian  lyre,  awake. 
And  give  to  rapture  all  thy  trembling  strings. 
From  Ixelicon's  harmonious  springs 

A  thousa^id  rills  their  mazy  progress  take: 
The  laughing  flowers  that  round  them  blow 
Drink  life  and  fragrance  as  they  flow.  /  ;^  ^ , 
Now  the  rich  stream  of  Music  winds  along 
Deep,  majestic,  smooth,  and  strong. 
Through  verdani>  voles,  and  Ceres'  golden  reign; 
Now  rolling  down  the  ateep  amain 
Headlong,  impetuous,  see  it  pour: 
The  rooks  and  nodding  groves  re-bellow  to  the  roar. 

0  Sovereign  of  the  willing  soul, 
Parent  of  sweet  and  solemn-breathing  airs, 
Enchanting  shell !  the  sullen  Cares 

And  frantic  Passions  hear  thy  soft  control. 
On  Thracia's  hills  the  Lord  of  War 
Has  curb'd  the  fury  of  his  car 
And  dropped  his  thirsty  lance  at  thy  command. 
Perching  on  the  sceptred  hand 
Of  Jove,  thy  magic  lulls  the  feather'd  king 
With  ruffled  plumes,  and  flagging  wing: 
Quench'd  in  dark  clouds  of  slumber  lie 
The  terror  of  his  beak,  and  lightnings  of  his  eyo. 
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Woods,  that  wave  o'er  Delphi's  steep> 

Isles,  that  crown  th'  ^gean  deep, 

Fields  that  cool  Ilissus  laves 

Or  where  Maeander's  amber  waves 

In  I'ncering  lab'rinths  creep. 

How  do  your  tuneful  echoes  languish, 

Mute,  but  to  the  voice  of  anguish  I 

Where  each  old  poetic  mountain 

Inspiration  breathed  around  ;  ^ 

Every  shade  and  hallow'd  fountain    > 

Murmur'd  d^ep  a  solemn  sound: 
Till  the  sad  Nine  in  Greece's  evil  hour 

Left  their  Parnassus  for  the  Latian  plains. 
Alike  they  scorn  the  pomp  of  tyrant  Power, 

And  coward  Vice,  tnat  revels  in  her  chains. 
When  Latium  had  her  lofty  spirit  lost. 
They  sought,  0  Albion !  next,  thy  sea-encircled  coast. 

Far  from  the  sun  and  summer-gale 
In  thy  green  lap  was  Nature's  Darling  laid, 
What  time,  where  lucid  Avon  stray'c^ 

T«  hint,  the  mighty  Mother  did  unveil 
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Her  awful  face:  the  dauntless  C!hild 

Stretch'd  forth  his  little  avms,  and  smiled. 

This  pencil  take  (she  said),  whose  colors  clear 

Richly  paint  the  vernal  year: 

Thine,  too,  these  golden  keys,  immortal  Boy! 

This  can  unlock  the  gates  of  Joy ; 

Of  Horror  that,  and  thrilling  Fears, 

Or  ope  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  Tears. 

Nor  second  He,  that  rode  sublime 
Upon  the  seraph -wings  of  Ecstasy 
The  secrets  of  the  Abyss  to  spy: 

He  pass'd  the  iSaming  boundis  of  Place  and  Time: 
The  living  Throne,  the  sapphire -blaze 
Where  Angels  tremble  while  they  gaze. 
He  saw ;  but  blasted  with  excess  of  light, 
Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night. 
Pehold  where  Dry  den's  less  presumptuous  car 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  Glory  bear 
Two  coursers  of  ethereal  race 
With  necks  in  thunder  clothed,  and  long*resouiiding  pace. 

Hark,  his  hands  the  lyre  explore ! 

Bri^at-eyed  Fancy,  hovering  o'er, 

Scatters  from  her  pictured  urn 

Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn. 

But  ah !  'tis  heard  no  more — 

0 !  Lyre  divine,  what  daring  Spirit 

Wakes  thee  now!    Tho'  he  inherit 

Nor  the  pride,  nor  ample  pinion, 

That  the  Theban  Eagle  bear,         .-X 
Sailing  with  supreme  dominion  ^ 

Thro'  the  azure  deep  of  air:  4!^*  si 

Yet  oft  before  his  infant  eyes  would  run 

Such  forms  as  glitter  in  the  Muse's  ray 
With  orient  hues,  unborrow'd  of  the  sun: 

Yet  shall  he  mount,  and  keep  his  distant  way 
Beyond  the  limits  of  a  vulgar  fate  : 
Beneath  the  Good  how  far — but  far  above  the  Great. 

—Gray. 


FALL  OF  MONTROSE. 

(Executed  A.D.  1650.) 

The  Marquis  of  Argyle  was  vigilant  enough  to  observe 
the  motion  of  an  enemy  that  was  so  formidable  to  him ;  and 
had  present  information  of  h'  ^  arrival  in  the  Highlands,  and  of 
the  small  forces  which  he  had  brought  with  him.     The  Parlia 
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ment  was  then  sitting  at  Edinburgh,  their  meiiseteger  being 
returned  to  them  from  Jersey,  with  an  account,  "that  the  king 
would  treat  with  their  commissioners  at  Breda  j"  for  whom  they 
were  preparing  their  instructions. 

The  alarm  of  Montrose's  being  landed  startled  them  all,  and 
gave  them  no  leisure  to  think  of  anything  else  than  of  sending 
forces  to  hinder  the  recourse  of  others  to  join  with  him.  They 
immediately  sent  Colonel  Straghan,  a  diligent  and  active  officer, 
with  a  choice  party  of  the  best  horse  they  had,  to  make  all  pos- 
sible haste  towards  him,  and  to  prevent  the  insurrections,  which 
they  feared  would  be  in  several  parts  of  the  Highlands.  And 
within  few  days  after,  David  Lesley  followed  with  a  stronger 
party  of  horse  and  foot.  The  encouragement  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose  received  from  his  friends,  and  the  unpleasantness  of 
the  quarters  in  which  he  was,  prevailed  with  him  to  march, 
with  these  few  troops,  more  into  the  land.  And  the  Highland- 
ers flocking  to  him  from  all  quarters,  though  ill  armed,  and 
worse  disciplined,  made  him  undervalue  any  enemy  who,  he 
thought,  was  yet  like  to  encounter  him.  Straghan  made  such 
haste,  that  the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  who  at  least  pretended  to 
have  gathered  together  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred  men  to  meet 
Montrose,  chose  rather  to  join  with  Straghan:  others  did  the 
like,  who  had  made  the  same  promises,  or  stayed  at  home  to 
expect  the  event  of  the  first  encounter.  The  marquis  was 
without  any  body  of  hors6  to  discover  the  motion  of  an  enemy, 
but  depended  upon  all  necessary  intelligence  from  the  affection 
of  the  people  ;  which  he  believed  to  be  the  same  it  was  when 
he  left  them.  But  they  were  much  degenerated ;  the  tyranny 
of  Argyle,  and  his  having  caused  very  many  to  be  barbarously 
murdered,  without  any  form  of  law  or  justice,  who  had  been  in 
arms  with  Montrose,  notwithstanding  ail  acts  of  pardon  and 
indemnity,  had  so  broken  their  hearts,  that  they  were  ready  to 
do  all  offices  that  might  gratify  and  oblige  him.  So  that 
Straghan  was  within  a  small  distance  of  him,  before  he  heard 
of  his  approach ;  and  those  Highlanders,  who  had  seemed  to 
com^  with  much  zeal  to  him,  whether  terrified  or  corrupted, 
left  him  on  a  sudden,  or  threw  down  their  arms ;  so  that  he 
had  none  left,  but  a  company  of  good  officers,  and  five  or  six 
hundred  foreigners,  Dutch  and  Germans,  who  had  been 
acquainted  with  their  officers.  With  these,  he  betook  himself 
to  a  place  of  some  advantage  by  the  inequality  of  the  ground, 
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and  the  bushes  and  small  shrubs  which  filled  it :  and  there 
they  made  a  defence  for  some  time  with  notable  courage. 

But  the  enemy  being  so  much  superior  in  number,  the  com- 
mon soldiers,  being  all  foreigners,  after  about  a  hundred  of 
them  were  killed  upon  the  place,  threw  down  their  arms  ;  and 
the  marquis  seeing  all  lost,  threw  away  his  ribbon  and  George 
(for  he  was  a  knight  of  the  garter),  and  found  means  to  change 
his  clothes  with  a  fellow  of  the  country,  and  so  after  having 
gone  on  foot  two  or  three  miles,  he  got  into  a  house  of  a  gen- 
tleman, where  ho  remained  concealed  about  two  days :  most  of 
the  other  officers  were  shortly  after  taken  prisoners,  all  the 
country  desiring  to  merit  from  Argyle  by  betraying  all  those 
into  his  hands  which  they  believed  to  be  his  enemies.  And 
thus,  whether  by  the  owner  of  the  house,  or  any  other  way, 
the  marquis  himself  became  their  prisoner.  The  strangers  who 
were  taken  were  set  at  liberty,  and  transported  themselves  into 
their  own  countries ;  and  the  castle,  in  which  there  was  a  little 
garrison,  presently  rendered  itself  j  so  that  there  was  no  fear  of 
an  enemy  in  those  parts. 

The  Marquis  of  Montrose,  and  the  rest  of  the  prisoners, 
were  the  next  day,  or  soon  after,  delivered  to  David  Lesley ; 
who  was  come  up  with  his  forces,  and  had  now  nothing  left  to 
do  but  to  carry  them  in  triumph  to  Edinburgh ;  whither  notice 
was  quickly  sent  of  their  great  victory  ;  which  was  received 
there  with  wonderful  joy  and  acclamation.  Da\dd  Lesley 
treated  the  marquis  with  great  insolence,  and  for  some  days 
carried  him  in  the  same  clothes,  and  habit,  in  which  he  was 
taken  ;  but  at  last  permitted  him  to  buy  better.  His  behavior 
was,  in  the  whole  time,  such  as  became  a  great  man ;  his  coun- 
tenance serene  and  cheerful,  as  one  that  was  superior  to  all 
those  reproaches,  which  they  had  prepared  the  people  to  pour 
out  upon  him  in  all  the  places  through  which  he  was  to  pass. 

When  he  came  to  one  of  the  gates  of  Edinburgh,  he  was  met 
by  some  of  the  magistrates,  to  whom  he  was  delivered,  and  by 
them  presently  put  into  a  new  cart,  purposely  made,  in  which 
there  was  a  high  chair,  or  bench,  upon  which  he  sat,  that  the 
people  might  have  a  full  view  of  him,  being  bound  with  a  cord 
drawn  over  his  breast  and  shoulders,  and  fastened  through 
holes  made  in  the  cart.  When  he  was  in  this  posture,  the 
hangman  took  off  his  hat,  and  rode  himself  before  the  cajrt  in 
Ms  livery,  and  with  his  bonnet  on ;   the  other  officers,  who 
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were  taken  prisoners  with  him,  walking  two  and  two  be^ 
fore  the  cart ;  the  streets  and  windows  being  full  oi 
people  to  behold  the  triumph  over  a  person  whose  name  had 
made  them  tremble  some  few  years  before,  and  into  whose 
hands  the  magistrates  of  that  place  had,  upon  their  knees, 
delivered  the  keys  of  that  city.  In  this  manner  he  was  carried 
to  the  common  gaol,  where  he  was  received  and  treated  as  a 
common  malefactor.  Within  two  days  after,  he  was  brought 
before  the  Parliament,  where  the  Earl  of  Lowden,  the  chancel 
lor,  made  a  very  bitter  and  virulent  declamation  against  him : 
told  him,  "he  had  broken  all  the  covenants  by  which  that 
whole  nation  stood  obliged  ;  and  had  impiously  rebelled  against 
God,  the  king  and  the  kingdom  ;  that  he  had  committed  many 
horrible  murders,  treasons  and  impieties,  for  all  which  he  was 
now  brought  to  suffer  condign  punishment ;"  with  all  those 
insolent  reproaches  upon  his  person,  and  his  actions,  which  the 
liberty  of  that  place  gave  him  leave  to  use. 

Permission  was  then  given  him  to  speak  ;  and  without  the 
least  trouble  in  his  countenance,  or  disorder,  upon  all  the 
indignities  he  had  suffered,  he  told  them,  "  he  was  now  again 
entered  into  the  kingdom  by  his  majesty's  command,  and  with 
his  authority  ;  and  what  success  soever  it  might  have  pleased 
God  to  have  given  him,  he  would  always  have  obeyed  any 
commands  he  should  have  received  from  him."  He  advised 
them  "  to  consider  well  of  the  consequence  before  they  pro- 
ceeded against  him,  and  that  all  his  actions  might  be  examined 
and  judged  by  the  lav    of  the  land,  or  those  of  nations. 

As  soon  as  he  hr  aded  his  discourse,  he  was  ordered  to 
withdraw ;  and,  aftti  a  short  space,  was  again  brought  in  : 
and  told  by  the  chancellor,  "  that  he  was,  on  the  morrow,, 
being  the  one  and  twentieth  of  May,  1650,  to  be  carried  to 
Edinburgh  cross,  and  there  to  be  hanged  upon  a  gallows  thirty 
foot  high,  for  the  space  of  three  hours,  and  then  to  be  taken 
down,  and  his  head  to  be  cut  off  upon  a  scaffold,  and  hanged 
on  Edinburgh  tollbooth ;  his  legs  and  arms  to  be  hanged  up  in 
Other  public  towns  of  the  kingdom,  and  his  body  to  be  buried 
at  the  place  where  he  was  to  be  executed,  except  the  kirk 
should  take  off  his  excommunication  ;  and  then  his  body 
might  be  buried  in  the  common  place  of  burial."  He  desired, 
"  that  he  might  say  somewhat  to  them ;"  but  was  not  suffered, 
and  so  was  carried  back  to  the  prison. 
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The  next  day,  they  executed  every  part  and  circumstance  of 
that  barbarous  sentence,  with  all  the  inhumanity  imaginable  ; 
and  he  bore  it  with  all  the  courage  and  magnanimity,  and  the 
greatest  piety,  that  a  good  Christian  could  manifest.  He 
magnified  the  virtue,  courage,  and  religion  of  the  la«t  king, 
exceedingly  commended  the  justice,  and  goodness,  and  under- 
standing of  the  present  king  ;  and  prayed,  "  that  they  might 
not  betray  him  as  they  had  done  his  father."  When  he  had 
ended  all  he  meant  to  say,  and  was  expecting  to  expire,  they 
had  yet  one  scene  more  to  act  of  their  tyranny.  The  hangman 
brought  the  book  that  had  been  published  of  his  truly  heroic 
actions,  whilst  he  had  commanded  iix  that  kingdom,  which 
book  was  tied  in  a  small  cord  that  was  put  about  his  neck. 
The  marquis  smiled  at  thic  new  instance  of  their  malice,  and 
thanked  them  for  it  ;  and  said,  "  he  was  pleased  that  it  should 
be  here  ;  and  was  prouder  of  wearing  it,  than  ever  he  had  been 
of  the  garter  ;"  and  so  renewing  some  devout  ejaculations,  he 
patiently  endured  the  last  act  of  the  executioner. 

Thus  died  the  gallant  Marquis  of  Montrose,  after  he  had 
given  as  great  a  testimony  of  loyalty  and  courage,  as  a  subject 
can  do,  and  performed  as  wonderful  actions  in  several  battles, 
Upou  as  great  inequality  of  numbers,  and  .s  great  disadvan- 
tages in  respect  of  arms,  and  other  preparations  for  war,  as 
have  been  performed  m  this  age.  Ho  was  a  gentleman  of  a 
very  ancient  extraction,  many  of  whose  ancestors  had  exercised 
the  highest  charges  under  the  king  m  that  kingdom,  and  had 
been  allied  to  the  crown  itself.  He  was  of  very  r^ood  parts, 
which  were  improved  by  a  good  education  :  ho  had  always  a 
great  emulation,  or  rather  a  great  contempt  of  the  Marquis  of 
Argyle,  (as  ho  was  too  apt  to  contemn  those  he  did  not  love), 
who  wanted  nothing  but  honesty  and  coura^  -^  to  be  a  very 
extraordinary  man,  having  all  other  good  taientaun  a  very 
great  degree.  Montrose  was  in  his  nature  fearless  of  danger, 
and  never  declined  any  enterprise  for  tho  difficulty  of  going 
through  with  it,  but  exceedingly  aflfected  those  which  seemed 
desperate  to  other  men,  and  did  believe  somewhat  to  be  in 
himself  above  other  men,  which  made  him  live  more  easily 
towards  those  who  were,  or  were  willing  to  be,  inferior  to 
him,  (towards  whom  he  exercised  wonderful  civility  and 
generosity,)  than  with  his  superiors  or  equals.  He  was 
naturally  jealous,   and  suspected  those   who  did  not  concur 
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with  him  in  the  way,  not  to  mean  so  well  as  he.  He  was 
not  without  vanity,  but  his  virtues  were  much  superior,  and 
he  well  deserved  to  have  his  memory  preserved,  and  cele- 
brated amongst  the  most  illustrious  persons  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  — ^Earl  of  Clarendon. 


THE  SECOND  ADVENT. 

ThX  chariot  I  the  chariot !  its  wheels  roll  on  fire 

As  the  Lord  cometh  down  in  the  pomp  of  His  ire } 

Self 'moving,  it  drives  on  its  pathw^  of  cloud, 

And  the  heavens  with  the  burden  of^Grodhead  are  bow*d. 

The  glory !  the  glory  1  By  mjrriads  are  ponr'd 
The  hosts  of  the  angels  to  wait  on  their  Lord ;  ,   ;^t  K 
And  the  glorified  saints,  and  the  martyrs  are  there, 
And  all  who  the  palm-wreath  of  victory  wear. 

The  trumpet  I  the  trumpet  I  -  The  dead  have  all  heaxd. 
Lo !  the  depths  of  the  stone-cover'd  ohamels  are  stirred ; 
Ttom  the  sea,  from  the  land,  from  the  south  and  the  north, 
The  vast  generations  of  man  are  come  forth  ! 

The  judgment !  the  iiilgm  ')nt  I    The  thrones  are  all  set. 
Where  the  Lamb  ana  tu^*  v/hite-vested  elders  are  met : 
All  flesh  is  at  once  in  th^  Bight  of  the  Lord, 
And  the  doom  of  eternity  bangs  on  his  word  ! 

Oh  mercy !  oh  mercy !  look  down  from  above. 
Creator !  on  us,  lliy  sad  children,  with  love ; 
When  beneath  to  their  darkness  the  wicked  are  driven, 
May  our  sanctified  souls  find  a  mansion  in  heaven. 

— Mhjcak. 


Taxes. 


Permit  me  to  inform  you,  my  friends,  what  are  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  being  too  fond  of  glory : — Taxes — upon  every 
article  which  enters  into  the  mouth,  or  covers  the  back,  or  is 
placed  under  the  foot — taxes  upon  everything  which  it  is 
pleasant  to  see,  hear,  feel,  smell,  or  taste — taxes  upon  warmth, 
light,  and  locomotion — taxes  on  everything  on  earth,  and  the 
Waters  under  the  earth,  on  everything  that  comes  from  abroad 
or  is  grown  at  home — taxes  upon  the  raw  material—- taxes  on 
every  fresh  valtt9  that  is  added  to  it  by  the  industry  of  man-^ 
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taxes  on  the  sauce  which  pampers  man's  appetite,  ajkI  the  drug 
that  restores  him  to  health — on  the  ermine  which  decorates  the 
judge,  and  the  rope  which  hangs  the  criminal — on  the  poor 
man's  bait,  and  the  rich  man's  spice — on  the  brass  nails  of  the 
coffin,  and  the  ribbons  of  the  bride — at  bed  or  board  we  m,ust 
pay  taxes.  " 

The  school-boy  whips  his  taxed  top — the  beardless  youth 
manages  his  taxed  horse,  with  a  taxed  bridle  on  a  taxed  road — 
and  the  dying  Englishman,  pouring  his  medicine  which  has 
paid  seven  per  cent,  into  a  spoon  that  has  paid  fifteen  per 
cent.,  flings  himself  back  upon  his  chintz  bed  which  has  paid 
twenty-two  per  cent.,  makes  his  will  on  an  eight  pound  stamp, 
and  expires  in  the  arms  of  an  apothecary,  who  has  paid  a 
license  of  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  privilege  of  putting  him 
to  death.  His  whole  property  is  then  immediately  taxed  from 
two  to  ten  per  cent.  Besides  the  probate,  large  fees  are 
demanded  for  burying  him  in  the  chancel ;  his  virtues  are 
handed  down  to  posterity  on  taxed  marble  ;  and  he  is  then 
gathered  to  his  fathers — to  be  taxed  no  more. 

]    Hif^LoRD  Brougham. 
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THE  ALHAMBRA. 

Pa  LACS  of  Beauty  I  where  the  Moorish  Lord, 
King  of  the  bow,  the  bridle,  and  the  swordj 
Sat  like  a  Genie  in  the  diamond',.;  blaze. 
Ohl  to  have  seen  thee  ia  the  ancient  days,  '', 

When  at  thy  morning  gates  the  coursers  stood, 
Tfhe  "thousand"  milk-white,  Yemen's  fiery  blood. 
In  pearl  and  ruby  hamess'd  for  the  King;  ^ 

And  through  thv  portals  pour'd  the  gorgeous  flood 
Of  jeweU'd  Sheik  and  Emir,  hasteninjj, 
Before  the  sky  the  dawning  purple  show'd, 
'  Their  turbans  at  the  Caliph's  feet  to  fling. 
Lovely  thy  morn — thy  evening  lovelier  still. 
When  at  the  waking  of  the  first  blue  star 
That  trembled  on  the  Atalaya  hill. 
The  splendors  of  the  trumpet's  voice  arose, 
Brilliant  and  bold,  and  yet  no  sound  of  war; 
But  sunmioning  thy  beauty  from  repose. 
The  shaded  slumber  of  the  burning  hoon.  t 

Then  in  the  sluit  sun  all  thy  fountains  shone, 
Shooting  the  sparkling  column  from  the  vue 
Of  crystal  cool,  and  falling  in  a  hiUEe 
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Of  rambov  hues  on  fioora  of  porphyry, 
'And  the  rich  bordering  beds  of  every  bloom 
That  breathes  to  African  or  Indian  sky, 
Carnation,  tuberose,  thick  anemone ; 
Then  was  the  harping  of  the  minstrels  heard. 
In  the  deep  arbors,  or  the  regal  hall, 
Hushing  the  tumult  of  the  festival. 
When  the  pale  bard  his  kindling  eye-ball  rear'd. 
And  told  of  Eastern  glories,  silken  hosts, 
Tower'd  elephants,  and  chiefs  in  topaz  arm'd ; 
Or  of  the  myriads  from  the  cloudy  coasts 
Of  the  far  Western  sea, — the  sous  of  blood, 
The  iron  men  of  tournament  and  feud, 
That  round  the  bulwarks  of  their  fathers  swarm'd, 
Doom'd  by  the  Moslem  scimitar  to  fall, 
Till  the  Ked  Cross  was  hurl'd  from  SiJem's  wall 

Where  are  thy  pomps,  Alhambra,  earthly  sun, 

That  had  no  rival,  and  no  secoud  ? — gone  I 

Thy  glory  down  the  arch  of  time  has  roU'd, 

Like  the  great  day-star  to  the  ocean  dim, 

The  billows  of  the  ages  o'er  thee  swim, 
,  Gloomy  and  fathomless ;  thy  tale  is  told, 
I  Where  is  thy  horn  of  battle?  that,  but  blown, 

Brought  every  chief  of  Afric  from  his  throne  ; 

Brought  every  spear  of  Afric  from  the  wall ; 

Brought  every  charger  barbed  from  the  stall, 

Till  all  its  tribes  sat  mounted  on  the  shore  ; 

Waiting  the  waving  of  the  torch  to  pour 

The  living  deluge  on  the  fields  of  Spain. 

Queen  of  Earth's  loveliness,  there  was  a  stain 

Upon  thy  brow — the  stain  of  guilt  and  gore : 

Thy  course  was  bright,  bold,  treach'rous — and  'tis  o'er. 

The  spear  and  diadem  are  from  thee  gone; 

Silence  is  now  sole  monarch  of  thy  throne  !  — (Dboly. 


MERCHANT  PRINCES. 

War  has  always  had  such  a  fascination  for  the  writers  of  his- 
tory, that  they  have  occupied  themselves  with  it  almost  ex- 
clusively, and  have  left  scarcely  any  space  in  their  chronicles 
for  the  deeds  of  Peace.  "While  the  military  commanders  are 
usually  painted  at  full  length,  sometimes  even  to  the  exclusion 
of  their  armies,  it  is  but  rarely  that  we  are  introduced  to  any 
of  the  great  leaders  of  industry  or  commerce,  who,  when  they 
are  not  disregarded  altogether,  appear  merely  as  vague  shadows 
in  the  background.    In  the  fifteenth  century,  however,  flourished 
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hA  illustrious  group  of  merchants,  who,  hj  their  dealings  with 
kings  and  princes,  have  found  a  place  m  the  annals  of  their 
time. 

Foremost  among  the  number  were  the  Fuggers  of  Augsburg. 
That  city  was  then  not  only  the  seat  of  an  important  linen 
manufacture,  but  the  staple  place  of  the  trade  between  Northern 
Europe,  Italy,  and  the  Levant.     From  its  gates  ran  the  chief 
highway  to  Venice,  across  the  Brenner  Alps  and  through  the 
Tjrrol.     The  merchants  of  Augsburg,  however,  were  not  mere 
agents.     They  also  carried  on  a  direct  import  trade,  either  in 
association  with  Venetian  and  Genoese  firms,   or   through 
establishments   of  their   own  in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands. 
Jean,  the  first  of  the  Fuggers,  commenced  business  as  a  linen 
manufacturer,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  an  enormous 
fortune  and  an  illustrious  family.     Without  abandoning  the 
factory,  he  gradually  extended  his  operations  into  all  the  fields 
of  commerce  and  finance.     His  sons  inherited  his  enterprise 
and  talent.     They  speculated  in  all  kinds  of  merchandise-^ 
they  worked  the  mines  of  gold  which  enriched  the  valley  of 
the  Inn,  and  the  silver  of  Falkenstein  and  Schwartz — they  had 
branches  in  Antwerp,  Genoa,  and  Venice — they  dispatched 
vessels  to  the  Baltic,  where  the  Hanseatic  League,  indignant  at 
the  invasion  of  its  monopoly,  once  captured  nearly  a  score  of 
them — ^they  also  maintained  direct  relations  with  both  the 
Indies.     In  1506  they  took  part  in  a  Portuguese  expedition  to 
the  Indies,  which  brought  home  a  cargo  worth  175,000  ducats. 
More  than  once  they  replenished  from  their  private  coffers  the 
exhausted  treasuries  of  the  Emperors  Maximilian  and  Charles 
V.     In  1506  they  raised  a  loan  of  170,000  ducats  to  the  former 
in  eight  weeks.    Some  thirty  years  later,  when  Charles  returned 
from  his  campaign  against  Tunis,  he  was  entertained  at  Augs^ 
burg  in  magnificent  style  by  Anthony  Fugger.     "  I  feel  myi 
self,"  said  the  host,  "so  amply  repaid  by  the  honor  of  this 
visit,  that  this  bond  now  becomes  useless ;"  and  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  he  burned  in  a  fire  of  cinnamon  the  docu* 
ment  which  he  held  as  security  from  the  Emperor  for  a  heavy 
loan  of  800,000  florins  in  aid  of  the  war.     Well  might  Charles 
afterwards  exclaim,  when  he  was  shown  the  crown  jewels  at 
Paris,  "  I  knowa  weaver  in  Augsburg  that  could  b\*y  wl  that !" 
The  merchant*  however,  lost  nothing  by  his  princely  liberality, 
for  he  reeeived  in  return  the  privilege  of  working  several  rich 
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mines  of  mercury  and  silver.  The  Fug;ger8  were  also  empowered 
to  coin  and  issue  money  of  their  own.  Maximilian  granted 
them  patents  of  nobility ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  family  numbered,  in  its  five  branches,  forty- 
seven  counts  and  countesses  of  the  empire,  all  tracing  their 
origin  to  the  honest  linen  manufacturer,  who  had  been  dead 
scarcely  half  a  century.  The  name  and  family,  it  is  said,  are 
still  to  be  found  among  the  German  noblesse ;  but  the  living 
descendants  of  the  patrician  stock  are  reduced  in  fortune  and 
influence  proportionately  with  the  city  from  which  they  sprang. 
The  old  family  mansion  in  the  High  Street  of  Augsburg  is  still 
standing,  and  exhibits  on  its  front  brilliant  modern  frescoes, 
representing  the  visits  of  the  Emperors  Maximilian  and  Charles 
v.,  who  were  entertained  within  its  walls.  The  Fuggers  were 
a  liberal,  high-souled  race,  who  did  not  value  money  merely  for 
its  own  sake.  They  were  exceedingly  charitable,  and  founded 
several  hospitals  and  alms-houses.  An  entire  quarter  of  their 
native  city  was  built  by  them  for  the  accommodation  of  poor 
people  at  low  rents,  and  still  bears  their  name.  They  also  did 
all  they  could  to  keep  down  the  price  of  corn  to  its  minimum 
point,  in  order  that  bread  might  be  cheap.  Valuable  libraries 
were  founded  bv  several  members  of  the  family ;  and  Anthony 
the  Eich  was  the  friend  of  Erasmus  and  one  of  the  patrons  of 
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KING  ALFRED. 


(A.D.  849—901.) 
A  PRINCE  who  gave  very  early  marks  of  those  great  virtues  and 
shining  talents  by  whicn,  during  the  most  difficult  times,  he 
saved  his  country  from  utter  rain  and  subversion.  Ethelwolf 
his  father,  the  year  after  his  return  with  Alfred  from  Rome, 
had  again  sent  the  young  prince  thither  with  a  numerous  retinue; 
and  a  report  being  spread  of  the  king's  death,  Leo  III.  gave 
Alfred  the  royal  unction, — whether  prognosticating  his  future 

greatness  from  the  appearances  of  his  pregnant  genius,  or  wil- 
ng  to  pretend,  even  in  that  age,  to  the  right  of  conferring 
kingdoms.  Alft^d  on  his  return  home  became  every  day  more 
the  object  of  his  father's  affection ;  but  being  indulged  in  all 
youth  tul  pleasures,  he  was  much  neglected  in  his  education,  and 
he  had  already  reached  his  twelfth  year,  when  he  was  yet 
totally  ignonmt  of  the  lowest  el^nents  of  literature.     His 
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geoius  was  first  roused  by  the  recital  of  Saxon  poems,  in  which 
the  queen  took  great  delight ,  and  tliis  species  of  erudition, 
which  is  sometimes  able  to  make  a  considerable  progress,  even 
among  barbarians,  expanded  those  noble  and  elevated  senti- 
ments which  he  had  received  from  nature.  Encoui-aged  by  the 
queen,  and  stimulated-  by  his  own  ardent  inclination,  he  soon 
learned  to  read  these  compositions,  and  proceeded  thence  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  in  which  he  met 
with  authors  that  better  prompted  his  heroic  spirit,  and  directed 
his  generous  views. 

Absorbed  in  these  elegant  pursuits,  he  regarded  his  accession 
to  royalty  rather  as  an  object  of  regret  than  of  triumph  ;  but 
being  called  to  the  throne  in  preference  to  his  brother's  children, 
as  well  by  the  will  of  his  father, — a  circumstance  which  had 
great  authority  with  the  Anglo-Saxons, — as  by  the  vows  of  the 
whole  nation  and  the  urgency  of  public  affairs,  he  shook  off  his 
literary  indolence  md  exerted  himself  in  the  defence  of  his 
people. 

The  merit  of  this  great  prince,  both  in  public  and  private 
life,  may  wi'^h  advantage  be  set  in  opposition  to  that  of  any 
monarch  or  citizen  which  the  annals  of  any  age  or  any  nation 
can  present  to  us.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  be  the  model  of  that 
perfect  character,  which,  under  the  denomination  of  a  sage  or 
wise  man,  philosophers  have  been  fond  of  delineating  rather  as 
a  fiction  of  their  imagination  than  in  hopes  of  ever  seeing  it 
really  existing — so  happily  were  all  his  virtues  tempered  toge- 
ther, so  justly  were  they  blended,  and  so  powerfully  did  each 
prevent  the  other  from  exceeding  its  proper  boundaries.  He 
knew  how  to  reconcile  the  most  enterprising  spirit  with  the 
coolest  moderation,  the  most  obstinate  perseverance  with  the 
easiest  flexibility,  the  most  severe  justice  with  the  gentlest 
lenity,  the  greatest  vigor  in  commanding  with  the  most  per- 
fect affability  of  deportment,  the  highest  capacity  and  incli- 
nation for  science  with  the  most  shining  talents  for  action.  His 
civil  and  military  virtues  are  almost  equally  the  objects  of  our 
admiration,  excepting  only  that  the  former,  being  more  rare 
among  princes  as  well  as  more  useful,  seem  chiefly  to  challenge 
our  applause.  Nature  also,  as  if  desirous  that  so  bright  a  pro- 
duction of  her  skill  should  be  set  in  the  fairest  light,  had  be- 
stowed on  him  every  bodily  accomplishment, — vigor  of  limbs, 
dignity  of  shape  and  air,  with  a  pleasing,  engaging,  and  open 
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oountenanee.  Fortune  alone,  by  throwing  him  into  tliat  bar- 
barous ago,  deprived  him  of  liistorians  worthy  to  transmit  his 
fate  to  posterity  ;  and  we  wish  to  see  him  delineated  in  more 
lively  colors,  and  with  more  particular  strokes,  that  we  may. 
at  least  discover  some  of  those  small  specks  and  blemishes,  from 
which,  as  a  man,  it  is  impossible  ho  could  be  entirely  exempted. 
But  wc  should  give  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  Alfred's  merit 
Were  we  to  confine  our  narrative  to  his  military  exploits,  and 
were  not  more  particular  in  our  account  of  liis  institutions  for 
the  execution  of  justice,  and  of  his  zeal  for  the  encouragement 
of  arts  and  sciences.  The  most  effectual  expedient  employecl 
by  Alfred  for  the  encouragement  of  learning  was  his  own 
example,  and  the  constant  assiduity  with  which,  notwithstanding 
the  multiplicity  and  urgency  of  his  affairs,  he  employed  himi 
self  in  the  pursuits  of  knowledge.  H*"  usually  divided  his  tim^ 
into  three  equal  portions  :  one  was  employed  in  sleep  and  the 
refection  of  his  body  by  diet  and  exercise  ;  another  in  the  des- 
patch of  business  ;  a  third  in  study  and  devotion  ;  and  that  he 
mig'ht  more  exactly  measure  the  hours,  ho  made  use  of  burning 
tapers  of  equal  length,  which  lie  fixed  in  lanterns — an  expedient 
suited  to  that  rudo  age,  when  the  geometry  of  dialling,  and  the 
mechanism  of  clocks  and  watches  were  entirely  unknown.  And 
by  such  a  regular  distribution  of  his  time,  though  he  often 
labored  under  great  bodily  infirmities,  this  martial  hero,  who 
fought  in  person  fifty-six  battles  by  sea  and  land,  was  able, 
during  a  life  of  no  extraordinary  length,to  acquire  more  know- 
ledge, and  even  to  compose  more  books,  than  most  studious 
men,  though  blessed  with  the  greatest  leisure  and  application, 
have  in  more  fortunate  ages  made  the  object  of  their  uriinte^ 
rupted  industry.  Both  living  and  dead,  Alfred  was  regarded 
by  foreigners,  no  less  than  by  his  own  subjects,  as  the  greatest 
prince  after  Charlemagne  that  had  appeared  in  Europe  during 
several  ages,  and  as  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  that  ev^r  adorned 
the  annals  of  any  nation.  -mmir  ''^^'w-Hume.    ' 
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THE  LIGHT  OF  HOME, 

My  boy,  thou  \yilt  dream  the  world  is  fair, 
And  thy  spirit  will  sijjh  to  roam. 

And  thou  must  so,  but  never  when  thdre 
Forget  the  light  of  Home. 
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Thouah  plMiure  may  unile  with  «  ray  more  bniglrti^ 
It  dazzles  to  lead  astray ; 

*^  <Mii;  Like  the  xaeteor'A  flash  *t  will  deepen  the  ni|^t, 
#  rrr  iWhen  thou  treadest  the  lonely  way. 

But  the  hearth  of  Home  has  a  constant  flame^  >>'vj 
And  pure  as  vestal  fire  :  **■'£* 

'T  will  bum,  't  will  bum  for  ever  the  same,      t^t  ft  sa , 

.^ jl'i    For  nature  feeds  the  pyre.  fff.  -^^-r^f-i  jiffjJ'vl*;  **%' 

The  sea  of  ambition  is  tempest-tost,  !^'\  ^  ' '  ^       ;' , 

And  thy  hopes  may  vanish  like  foam ;  t  '^C  v"f'  >P' 

But  when  sails  are  shivered,  and  rudder  lost,     •"'  rVr>4'«V>^' 


^h^/^: 


Then  look  to  the  light  of  Home  :• 


■•^♦t* 


;  ti- 


ir-^k 


And  then  like  a  star  through  the  midnight  dqu^  ' 
Thou  shalt  see  the  beacon  bright,  fi^^ff^ -^  'nf^'i>T' 

For  never,  till  shining  on  thy  shroud,     ?yfjj.  •:-.  ;?.•*=!  jA^r 
Can  be  quenched  its  holy  light.  '-'fit^ir  'fi-r 

The  sun  of  fame  ? — 't  will  ffild  the  name,       ' 

Bnt.  the  heart  ne'er  felt  its  ray  ; 
And  fashion's  oniles  that  rich  ones  claim,  ^ 

Are  but  beams  of  a  wintry  day. 

And  how  cold  and  dim  these  beams  must  be, 
Should  life's  wretched  wanderer  come !   ^ 

But  my  boy,  when  the  world  is  dark  to  Uiee, 
Then  turn  to  the  light  of  Home. 


•I., . :    r  f'  it-: 
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i«ft^,.  v&r.t«^-  MAH  H-  DISCRETION/"'' '-•' "'^^'^&. ^^' 

There  are  many  more  shining  qualities  in  the  mind  of  man; 
*  i;t>  there  is  none  so  useful  as  discjo.\:tion ;  it  is  this,  indeed, 
which  giv^e<^  a  value  to  all  the  rest,  which  sets  them  at  work  in 
their  proper  times  and  places,  and  turns  them  to  the  advantage 
of  the  person  who  is  possessed  of  them.  Though  a  man  h^ 
all  other  perfections,  and  wants  this  one,  he  will  be  of  no  great 
consequence  in  the  world ;  but,  if  he  has  this  single  talent  in 
perfection,  and  but  a  common  share  of  others,  he  may  do  what 
ne  pleases  in  his  particular  station  of  life.  At  the  same  time 
tbat  I  think  discretion  the  most  useful  talent  a  man  can  be 
master  of,  I  look  upon  cunning  to  be  the  accomplishment  of 
little,  mean,  ungenerous  minds.  Discretion  points  out  the 
noblest  ends  to  us,  and  pursues  the  most  proper  and  laudable 
means  of  attaining  them ;  cunning  has  only  private,  selfish  aims, 
knd  fticki  at  nothing  which  may  make  them  succeed.    Diacre- 
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tion  has  large  and  extended  views,  and,  like  a  well-fprmed  eye, 
commands  a  whole  horizon ;  cunning  is  a  kind  of  shortsighted- 
ness that  discovers  the  minutest  objects  which  are  near  at  nand, 
but  is  not  able  to  discern  things  at  a  distance. 

Discretion,  the  more  it  is  discovered,  gives  a  greater  authority 
to  the  person  who  possesses  it;  cunning,  when  it  is  once 
detected,  loses  its  force,  and  makes  a  man  incapable  of  bringing 
about  even  those  events  which  he  might  have  done  had  he  passed 
only  for  a  plain  man.  Discretion  is  the  perfection  of  reason, 
and  a  guide  to  us  in  all  the  duties  of  life :  cunning  is  a  kind  of 
instinct  that  only  looks  after  our  immediate  interest  and  wel- 
fare. Discretion  is  only  found  in  men  of  strong  sense  and  good 
understanding :  cunning  is  often  to  be  met  with  in  brutes  them- 
selves, and  in  persons  who  are  but  the  fewest  removes  from 
them.  In  short,  cunning  is  only  the  mimic  of  discretion,  and 
may  pass  upon  weak  men,  in  the  same  manner  as  vivacity  is 
often  mistaken  for  wit,  and  gravity  for  wisdom. 

The  cast  of  mind  which  is  natural  to  a  discreet  man,  makes 
him  look  forward  into  futurity,  ar^d  consider  what  will  be  his 
condition  millions  of  ages  hence,  as  well  as  what  it  is  at  present. 
He  knows  that  the  misery  or  happiness  which  are  reserved  for 
him  in  another  world,  lose  nothing  of  their  reality  by  being 
placed  at  so  great  a  distance  from  him.     The  objects  do  not 
appear  little  to  him  because  they  are  remote.     He  considers 
that  thoGc  pleasures  and  pains  which  lie  hid  in  eternity,  approach 
nearer  to  him  every  moment,  and  will  be  present  with  him  in 
their  full  weight  and  measure,  as  much  as  thode  pains  and  plea- 
sures which  he  feels  at  this  very  instant.     I'or  this  reason  he  is 
careful  to  secure  to  himself  that  which  is  the  proper  business  of 
his  nature,  and  the  ultimate  design  of  his  being.     He  carries 
his  thoughts  to  the  end  of  every  action,  and  considers  the  most 
distant,  as  well  as  the  most  immediate,  effects  of  it.     He  super- 
sedes every  little  prospect  of  gain  and  advantage  which  offers 
itself  here,  if  he  does  not  find  it  consistent  with  the  views  of  a 
hereafter.     In  a  word,  h^.s  hopes  are  full  of  immortality,  his 
schemes  are  large  and  glorious,  and  his  conduct  suitable  to  one 
who  knows  his  true  interests,  and  how  to  pursue  it  by  proper 
methods.     I  have,  in  this  essay  upon  discretion,  considered  it 
both  as  an  accomplishment  and  as  a  virtue,  and  have  therefore 
described  it  in  its  full  extent,  not  only  as  it  is  the  guido  of  a 
mortal  creature,  but  as  it  is  in  general  the  director  of  a  reason- 
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able  being.  It  is  in  this  light  that  discretion  is  represented  by 
the  wise  man,  who  sometimes  mentions  it  under  the  name  of 
discretion,  and  sometimes  under  that  of  wisdom.  It  is,  indeed, 
as  described  in  the  latter  part  of  this  paper,  the  greatest  wisdom, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  attain.  Its 
advantages  are  infinite,  but  its  acquisition  is  easy. 

•   ,      ■   ,  -.'■-.-  —Addison. 
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"Brino  forth  the  horse  I"— The  horse -was  brought ; 

In  truth  he  was  a  noble  steed, 

A  Tartar  of  the  Ukraine  breed,  ,,,• 

Who  looked  as  though  the  speed  of  thought  '>,iil),^i 
Were  in  his  limbs  ;  but  he  was  wild,  .     V    '  ,f  ' 

Wild  as  the  wild  deer,  and  untaught.    .™^^''''  ^*^ 
With  spur  and  bridle  undefil'd—      ^  r^V?;  # 

'Twas  but  a  day  he  had  been  caught ;    '  '..J^ia 

And  snorting  with  erected  mane,  iip-    .  .  j»Bt> 

And  struggling  fiercely  but  in  vain  ;  r.y  tlpl^,^.  5, 
In  the  full  foam  of  wrath  and  dread  ..,.*  "^ 

To  me  the  desert-born  was  led ;  '  ?•'■  ^* '  f  '- 

They  bound  me  on,  that  menial  throng, 
Upon  hia  back  with  many  a  thong  ; 
Then  loosed  him  with  a  sudden  lash — 
Away ! — away !  —and  on  we  dash !     "  "^.fj 
Torrents  less  rapid  and  less  rash. 

Away !— away !— my  breath  was  gone,   .^i,,,,  „^v 

I  saw  not  where  he  hurried  on  : 

'Twas  scarcely  yet  the  break  of  day. 

And  on  he  foam'd — away ! — away ! 

The  last  of  human  sounds  that  rose,  ^^  j^^  ^.^ 

As  I  was  darting  from  my  foes. 

Was  the  wild  shout  of  savage  laughter. 

Which  on  the  wind  came  roaring  after 

A  moment  from  that  rabble  rout : 

With  sudden  wrath  I  wrench'd  my  head. 

And  snapp'd  the  qord,  which  to  the  inane 

Had  bound  my  neck  in  lieu  of  lein ; 
And,  writhing  half  my  form  about, 
Hurl'd  back  my  curse ;  but  'midst  the  tread, 
The  thunder  of  my  courser's  speed, 
Perchance  they  did  not  hear  nor  heed ; 
It  vexes  me — for  I  would  fain 
Have  paid  their  insult  back  again. 

Away,  away,  my  steed  and  I, 
Upon  the  pinions  of  the  wind, 
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All  human  dwellings  left  behind, 
Wo  speed  like  meteors  through  the  sky, 
Town—  village — none  were  on  our  track, 

But     Wild  plain  of  far  extent, 
And  '      ndad  by  a  forest  black. 
The  skj   w&B  dull,  and  dim,  and  grey. 

And  a  low  breeze  crept  moaning  by — 

I  could  have  answer'ci  with  a  sigh—  ,  ,  . 
But  fast  wo  fled  away,  away —  :'  ' 

And  I  could  neither  sigh  nor  pray ; 
And  my  cold  sweat-drops  fell  like  rain 
Upjn  the  courier's  bristling  maue  ; 
But  snorting  still  with  rage  and  fear 
He  flew  upon  his  far  career , 
At  times  l  almost  thought,  indeed, 
He  must  have  slackened  in  his  speed  j 
But  no,  my  bound  and  slender  frame 

W^aa  nothing  to  his  angry  iixight, 
And  merely  like  a  spur  became  ; 
Each  motion  which  I  made  to  free 
My  swv^U'n  limbs  from  agony 

Increased  his  fury  and  aflright ; 
I  tried  my  voice — 'twas  faint  and  low, 
But  yet  it  swerved  as  from  a  blow  ; 
And,  starting  to  each  accent,  sprang 
As  from  a  sudden  tnimpet'a  clang  : 
Meantime  my  cords  were  wet  with  gore. 
Which,  oo2?ing  through  my  limbs,  ran  o'er  ; 
And  in  my  tongue  the  thirst  became 
A  something  fireier  far  than  flame. 

We  near  the  wild  wood — 'twas  so  wide, 

1  saw  no  bounds  on  either  side  ; 

'Twas  studded  with  old  sturdy  trees, 

That  bent  not  to  the  roughest  breeze  j 

But  these  were  few,  and  lar  between. 

Set  thick  with  shrubs  more  young  and  gTQea ; 

'Twas  a  wild  waste  of  underwoocl. 

And  here  and  there  a  chestnut  stood^ 

The  strong  oak  and  the  hardy  pine  ; 

But  far  apart — and  well  it  were. 
Or  else  a  different  lot  were  mine — 
The  boughs  gave  way,  and  did  not  tear 
My  limbs  ;  and  I  found  strength  to  beat 
My  wounds  already  scarr'd  with  cold — 
My  bonds  forbore  to  loose  their  hold. 

Wo  rustled  through  the  leaves  like  wind. 
Left  shrubs,  and  trees,  and  wolves  behind  ; 
By  night  I  heart!  them  on  the  track, 
Their  troop  came  hard  upon  our  back,, 
With  their  long  gallop  which  ctw  tir* 
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The  hound'f  deep  hafce  and  himtcT^a  Art : 
Wherev'er  we  flew  they  follow'd  ua, 
Nor  left  us  with  tho  morning  unn  ; 
Behind  I  saw  them,  scarce  »  rood. 
At  daybreak  winding  through  the  wood. 
And  through  the  m^t  had  neard  their  feet 
Their  stealmg,  nuthng  step  repeat. 

Oh !  how  I  wished  for  spear  or  sword, 
At  least  to  die  amidst  the  horde. 
And  perish-if  it  must  be  so-     ,^^„^  ^^^  ,^^^  j,^ ,, 
At  bay  destroying  mwiy  a  foe.  ,^,,.,h'v,#,^.^^. 

When  first  my  courser  race  begun,  :        yj^  .-tx^^^ 

I  wish'd  the  goal  already  won ; 
But  now  1  doubted  strength  and  speed- 
Vain  doubt !  his  swift  and  savage  creed 
Had  nerv'd  him  like  the  mountain  roo  : 
!Nor  faster  falls  the  blinding  snow 
Which  whelms  the  peasant  near  the  door, 
Whose  threshold  he  shall  cross  no  mor%'-^x^^i-^..^j^f^ 
Bewilder'd  by  the  dazzling  blast,  ,  i- tc 

Than  through  the  forest-paths  he  passed.  ':] 

The  wood  was  past  r  'twas  more  than  noon, 
But  chill  the  air,  although  in  June  : 
Or  it  might  be  my  veins  ran  cold —       >i5^<j6;  ^ 
Prolong'd  endurance  tames  the  hold^,,'ij^|^^^   <., 
What  marvel  if  this  worn-out  trunk 
Beneath  its  woes  a  moment  sunk  ? 
The  earth  gave  way,  the  skies  roll'd  ronnd, 
I  seem' d  to  sink  upon  the  ground: 
JBut  err'd,  for  I  was  fastly  bound. 

My  heart  turn'd  sick,  my  brain  grew  eore. 
And  throbb'd  awhile,  and  beat  n>  more ; 
The  skies  spur,  like  a  mishty  wheel  j  .^ 

I  saw  the  treeo  like  drunkards  reel, 
And  a  slight  flash  sprung  o'er  my  eyes, 
Which  saw  no  farther  ;  he  who  dies 
Can  die  no  more  than  then  I  died, 
O'ertortur'd  by  that  ghastly  ride.  — ^Lord  Btbon. 


THE  FACTIONS  OF  THE  CIRCUS. 

{A.D.  532.) 

A  MATERIAL  difference  maybe  observed  ia  the  games  of  antiqmtjr: 
the  most  eminent  of  the  Greeks  were  actors,  the  Romans  were 
merely  spectators.  The  Olympic  stadium  was  open  to  wealUi, 
merits  and  ambition ;  and  if  the  c^didates  could  depend  on 
their  personal  skill  and  activity^  tbey  might  ;^iirsae  th©  footr 
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steps  of  Diomede  and  Menelaus,  and  conduct  their  own  horses 
in  the  rapid  career.  Ten,  twenty,  forty  chariots,  were  allowed 
to  start  at  the  same  instant ;  a  crown  of  leaves  was  the  reward 
of  the  victor,  and  his  fame,  with  that  of  his  family  and  country, 
was  chanted  in  lyric  strains  more  durable  than  monuments  of 
brass  and  marble.  But  a  senator,  or  even  a  citizen,  conscious 
of  his  dignity,  would  have  blushed  to  expose  his  person  or  his 
horses  in  the  circus  of  Rome.  The  games  were  exhibited  at 
the  expense  of  the  republic,  the  magistrates  or  the  emperors ; 
but  the  reins  were  abandoned  to  servile  hands ;  and  if  the 
profits  of  a  favorite  charioteer  sometimes  exceeded  those  of  an 
advocate,  they  must  be  consid*»red  as  the  effects  of  popular 
extravagance,  and  the  high  wages  of  a  disgraceful  profession. 
The  race,  in  its  first  institution,  was  a  simple  contest  of  two 
chariots,  whose  drivers  were  distinguished  by  wh.<,6  and  red 
liveries :  two  additional  colors,  a  light  green  and  a  caeruiean 
blite,  were  afterwards  introduced ;  and  as  the  races  were  re- 
J)eated  twenty-five  times,  one  hundred  chariots  contributed  in 
the  same  day  to  the  pomp  of  the  circus.  The  four  factions 
soon  acquired  a  legal  establishment  and  a  mysterious  origin, 
and  their  fanciful  colors  were  derived  from  the  various  ap- 
pearances of  nature  in  the  four  seasons  of  the  year ;  the  red 
dog-star  of  summer,  the  snows  of  winter,  the  deep  shades  of 
autumn,  and  the  cheerful  verdure  of  the  spring.  Another  in- 
terpretation preferred  the  elements  to  the  seasons,  and  the 
struggle  of  the  green  and  blue  was  supposed  to  represent  the 
conflict  of  the  earth  and  sea.  Their  respective  victories 
announced  either  a  plentiful  harvest  or  a  prosperous  navigation, 
and  the  hostility  of  the  husbandmen  and  mariners  was  some- 
what less  absurd  than  the  blind  ardor  of  the  Roman  people, 
who  devoted  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  color  which  they 
had  espoused.  Such  folly  was  disdained  and  indulged  by  the 
Wisest  princes ;  but  the  names  of  Caligula,  Nero,  Vitellius, 
Verus,  Commodus,  Caracalla,  and  Elagabalus,  were  enrolled  in 
the  blue  or  green  factions  of  the  circus  :  they  frequentv>d  their 
stables,  applauded  their  favorites,  chastised  their  antagonists, 
and  deserved  the  esteem  of  the  populace  by  the  natural  or 
affected  imitation  of  their  manners.  The  bloody  and  tumultu- 
ous contest  continued  to  disturb  the  public  festivity  till  the 
last  one  of  the  spectacles  of  Rome ;  and  Theodoric,  from  a 
motive  of  justice  02-  affection,  interposed  his  authoi^y  to  pro- 
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fcect  the  greens  against  the  violence  of  a  consul  and  a  patrlciati 
who  were  passionately  addicted  to  the  blue  faction  of  the 
3ircus. 

Constantinople  adopted  the  follies,  though  not  the  virtues,  of 
ancient  Eome ;  and  the  same  factions  ■which  had  agitated  the 
circus  raged  with  redoubled  fury  in  the  hippodrome.  Under 
the  reign  of  Anastasiusi,  this  popular  frenzy  was  inflamed  by 
religious  zeal ;  and  the  greens,  who  had  treacherously  concealed 
stones  and  daggers  under  baskets  of  fruit,  massacred  .it  a 
solemn  festival  three  thousand  of  their  blue  adversaries. 
From  the  capital  this  pestilence  was  diffused  into  the  provinces 
md  cities  of  the  East,  and  the  sportive  distinction  of  two 
colors  produced  two  strong  and  irreconcileable  factions,  which 
shook  the  foundations  of  a  feeble  government.  The  popular 
dissensions,  founded  on  the  most  serious  interest  of  holy  pre- 
tence, have  scarcely  equalled  the  obstinacy  of  this  wanton  dis- 
cord, which  invaded  the  peace  of  families,  divided  friends  and 
brothers,  and  tempted  the  female  sex  thourh  seldom  seen  in 
the  circus,  to  espouse  the  inclinations  of  their  lovers,  or  to 
contradict  the  wishes  of  their  husbands.  Every  law,  either 
human  or  divine,  was  trampled  under  foot ;  and  as  long  as  the 
party  was  successful,  its  deluded  followers  appeared  careless  of 
private  distress  or  public  calamity.  The  licence,  without  the 
freedom  of  democracy,  was  revived  at  Antioch  and  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  support  of  a  fact  on  became  necessary  to  every 
candidate  for  civil  or  ecclesiastical  honours.  ^^i^- 

A  sedition,  which  almost  laid  Constantinople  m  ashes,  was 
excited  by  the  mutual  hatred  and  momentary  reconciliation  of 
the  two  factions.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  Justinian  cele* 
brated  the  festival  of  the  ides  of  January :  the  games  were 
incessantly  disturbed  by  the  clamorous  discontent  of  the 
greens ;  till  the  twenty-second  race  the  emperor  maintained 
his  silent  gravity;  at  length,  yielding  to  his  impatience,  he 
condescended  to  hold,  in  abrupt  sentences,  and  by  the  voice  of 
a  crier,  the  most  singular  dialogue  that  ever  passed  between  a 
prince  and  his  subjects.  Their  first  complaints  were  respectful 
and  modest ;  they  accused  the  subordinate  ministers  of  oppresT 
sion,  and  proclaimed  their  wishes  for  the  long  life  and  victory 
of  the  emperor.  "  Be  patient  and  attentive,  ye  insolent 
tailers  !"  exclaimed  Justinian ; "  be  mute,  ye  Jews,  Samaritans, 
and  ManicheeanB  !*'    The  greens  still  attempted  to  awaken  hi? 
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compassion.  "  We  are  poor,  we  are  innocent,  we  are  injured, 
we  dare  not  pass  through  the  streets  :  a  general  persecution 
is  exercised  against  our  name  and  color.  Let  us  die,  O 
emperor  !  but  let  us  die  by  your  command,  and  for  your  ser- 
vice I"  But  the  repetition  of  partial  and  passionate  invectives 
degraded,  in  their  eyes,  the  majesty  of  the  purple  ;  they 
renounced  allegiance  to  the  prince  who  refused  justice  to  his 
people,  lamented  that  the  father  of  Justinian  had  been  bom, 
and  branded  his  son  with  the  opprobrious  names  of  an  homi- 
cide, an  ass,  and  a  perjured  tyrant.  "  Do  you  despise  your 
lives  1"  cried  the  indignant  monarch.  The  blues  rose  with 
fury  from  their  seats,  their  hostile  clamors  thundered  in  the 
hippodrome,  and  their  adversaries,  deserting  the  unequal  con- 
test, spread  terror  and  despair  through  the  streets  of  Constan- 
tinople. At  this  dangerous  moment,  seven  notorious  assassins 
of  both  factions,  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  praefect, 
were  carried  round  the  city,  and  afterwards  transported  to  the 
place  of  execution  in  the  suburb  of  Pera.  Four  were  immedi- 
ately beheaded  ;  a  fifth  was  hanged  ;  but,  when  the  same 
punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  remaining  two,  the  rope  broke, 
they  fell  alive  to  the  ground,  the  populace  applauded  their 
escape,  and  the  monks  of  St.  Conon,  issuing  from  the  neighbor- 
ing convent,  conveyed  them  in  a  boat  to  tne  sanctuary  of  the 
church.  As  one  of  these  ciiminals  was  of  the  blue,  and  the 
other  of  che  green,  livery,  the  two  factions  were  equally  pro- 
voked by  the  cruelty  of  their  oppressor  or  the  ingratitude  of 
their  patron,  and  a  short  truce  was  concluded  till  they  had 
delivered  their  prisoners  and  satisfied  their  revenge.  The 
palace  of  the  praefect,  who  withstr>od  the  seditious  torrent,  was 
instantly  burnt,  his  officers  and  guards  were  massacred,  the 
pnsons  were  forced  open,  and  freedom  was  restored  to  those 
who  could  only  use  it  for  the  public  destruction.  A  mihtary 
force  which  had  been  despatched  to  the  aid  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate was  fiercely  encountered  by  an  armed  multitude,  whose 
bumbers  and  boldness  continually  increased  :  and  the  Heruli, 
the  wildest  barbarians  in  the  service  of  the  empire,  overturned 
the  priests  and  their  relics,  which,  from  a  pious  motive,  had 
been  rashly  interposed  to  separate  the  bloody  conflict.  The 
tumult  was  exasperated  by  this  sacrilege  ;  the  people  fought 
with  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  God  ;  the  women,  from  the 
bofs  and  windows,  showered  stones  on  the  heads  of  the  sol- 
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dieni)  who  darted  firebrands  against  the  houses  ;  and  tli^ 
Various  flames,  which  had  been  kindled  by  the  hands  of  citi- 
zens and  strangers,  spread  without  control  over  the  face  of  the 
city.  The  conflagration  involved  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia, 
the  baths  of  Zeuxippus,  a  part  of  the  palace  from  the  first 
entrance  to  the  altar  of  Mars,  and  the  long  portico  from  the 
palace  to  the  forum  of  Constantme  :  a  large  hospital,  with  the 
sick  patients,  was  consumed ;  many  churches  and  stately 
edifices  were  destroyed  ;  and  an  immense  treasure  of  gold  and 
silver  was  either  melted  or  lost.  From  such  scenes  of  horror 
and  distress  the  wise  and  wealthy  citizens  escaped  over  the 
Bosphorus  to  .the  Asiatic  side,  and  during  five  days  Constanti- 
nople was  abandoned  to  the  factions,  whose  watchword,  Nika 
vanquish  !  has  given  a  name  to  this  memorable  sedition. 

As  long  as  the  factions  were  divided,  the  triumphant  blues 
and  desponding  greens  appeared  to  behold  with  tne  same  in- 
difference the  disorders  of  the  state.  They  agreed  to  censure 
the  corrupt  management  of  justice  and  the  finance  ;  and  the 
two  responsible  ministers,  the  artful  Tribonian  and  the  rapa- 
cious John  of  Cappadocia,  were  loudly  arraigned  as  the  authors 
of  the  public  misery.  The  peaceM  murmurs  of  the  people 
would  have  been  disregarded :  they  were  heard  with  respect 
when  the  city  was  in  flames ;  the  questor  and  the  praefect  were 
instantly  removed,  and  their  ojfices  were  filled  by  two  senators 
of  blameless  integrity  After  this  popular  concession  Justinian 
j^roceeded  to  the  Hippodrome  to  confess  his  own  errors,  and  to 
accept  the  repentance  of  his  grateful  subjects ;  but  they  dis- 
trusted his  assurances,  though  solemnly  pronounced  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  holy  gospels  ;  and  the  emperor,  alarmed  by  their 
distrust,  retreated  with  precipitation  to  the  strong  fortress  of  the 
palace.  The  obstinacy  of  the  tumult  was  now  imputed  to  a 
secret  and  ambitious  conspiracy,  and  a  suspicion  was  entertained 
that  the  insurgents,  more  especially  the  green  faction,  had  been 
supplied  with  arms  and  money  by  Hypatius  and  Pompey,  two 
jpatricians  who  could  neither  forget  with  honor  nor  remember 
with  safety,  that  they  were  the  aephews  of  the  emperor  Anasta- 
sius.'  Capriciously  trusted,  disgraced,  andpardoned  by  the  jealous 
levity  of  the  monarch,  they  had  appeared  as  loyal  servants 
before  the  throne,  and,  during  five  days  of  the  tumult,  they 
were  detained  as  important  hostages ;  till  at  length,  the  fears 
of  Justinian  pf  svailmg  over  his  prudence,  he  viewed  the  two 
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brothers  in  the  light  of  spies,  perhaps  of  assassins,  and  sternly 
commanded  them  to  depart  from  the  palace.  After  a  fruitless 
representation  that  obedience  might  lead  to  involuntary  treason, 
they  retired  to  their  houses,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  sixth 
day  Hypatius'was  surrounded  and  seized  by  the  people,  who, 
regardless  of  his  virtuous  resistance  and  the  tears  of  his  wife, 
transported  their  favorite  to  the  forum  of  Constantino,  and, 
instead  of  a  diadem,  placed  a  rich  collar  on  his  head.  If  the 
usurper,  who  afterwards  pleaded  the  merit  of  his  delay,  had 
complied  with  the  advice  of  his  senate,  and  urged  the  fury  of 
the  multitude,  their  first  irresistible  effort  might  have  oppressed 
or  expelled  his  trembling  competitor.  The  Byzantine  palace 
enjoyed  a  free  communication  with  the  sea,  vessels  lay  ready 
at  the  garden-stairs,  and  a  secret  resolution  was  already  formed 
to  convey  the  emperor  with  his  family  and  treasures  to  a  safe 
iretreat  at  some  distance  from  the  capital. 

Justinian  was  lost,  if  Theodora  had  not  renounced  the 
timidity  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  her  sex.  In  the  midst  of 
a  council  whete  Belisarius  was  present,  she  alone  displayed 
the  spirit  of  an  hero,  and  she  alone,  without  apprehending 
his  future  hatred,  could  save  the  emperor  from  the  imminent 
clanger  and  his  unworthy  fears.  "If  flight,"  said  the  consort 
of  Justinian,  "  were  the  only  means  of  safety,  yet  I  should 
disdain  to  fly.  Death  is  the  condition  of  our  birth,  but 
they  who  have  reigned  should  never  survive  the  loss  of 
dignity  and  dominion.  I  implore  Heaven  that  I  may 
never  be  seen,  not  a  day,  without  my  diadem  and  purple ;  that 
I  may  no  longer  behold  the  light  when  I  cease  to  be  saluted 
With  the  name  of  queen.  If  you  resolve,  0  Caesar !  to  fly,  you 
have  treasures ;  behold  the  sea,  you  have  ships  ;  but  tremble 
lest  the  desire  of  life  should  expose  you  to  wretched  exile  and 
ignominious  death.  For  my  own  part,  I  adhere  to  the  maxim 
of  antiquity,  that  the  throne  is  a  glorious  sej)ulchre."  The 
firmness  of  a  woman  restored  the  courage  to  deliberate  and 
act,  and  courage  soon  discovers  the  resources  of  the  most  despe- 
rate situation.  It  was  an  easy  and  a  decisive  measure  to 
revive  the  animosity  of  the  factions.  Tlie  blues  were  astonished 
at  their  own  guilt  and  folly,  that  a  trifling  injury  should  pro- 
voke them  to  conspire  with  their  implacable  enemies  against  a 
gracious  and  liberal  benefactor;  they  again  proclaimed  the 
majesty  of  Justinian ;  and  the  greens,  with  their  upstart  em- 
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peror,  were  left  alone  in  the  hippodrome.  The  fidelity  of  the 
guards  was  doubtful ;  but  the  military  force  of  Justinian  con- 
sisted in  three  thousand  veterans,  who  had  been  trained  to 
valor  and  discipline  in  the  Persian  and  Illyrian  wars.  Under 
the  command  of  Belisarius  and  Mundus,  they  silently  marched 
in  two  divisions  from  the  palace,  forced  their  obscure  way 
through  narrow  passages,  expiring  flames,  and  falling  edifices, 
and  burst  open  at  the  same  moment  the  two  opposite  gates  of 
the  hippodrome.  In  this  narrow  space  the  disorderly  and 
affrighted  crowd  was  incapable  of  resisting  on  either  side  a  firm 
and  regular  attack ;  the  blues  signalized  the  fury  of  their 
tepentance,  and  it  is  computed  that  above  thirty  thousand  per- 
sonfi  were  slain  in  the  merciless  and  promiscuous  carnage  of  the 
day.  Hypatius  was  dragged  from  his  throne,  and  conducted 
Tfith  his  brother  Pompey  to  the  feet  of  the  emperor  ;  they  im- 
plored his  clemency,  but  their  crime  was  manifest,  their  inno- 
cence uncertain,  and  Justinian  had  been  too  much  terrified  to 
forgive.  The  next  morning,  the  two  nephews  of  Anastasius, 
With  eighteen  illustrioiLS  accomplices,  of  patrician  or  consular 
tank,  were  privately  executed  by  the  soldiers,  their  bodies  were 
thrown  into  the  sea,  their  palaces  razed,  and  their  fortunes 
confiscated.  The  hippodrome  itself  was  condemned,  during 
several  years,  '^o  a  mournful  silence  ;  with  the  restoration  of  the 
games  the  same  dipordcrs  revived,  and  the  blue  and  green  fac- 
tions continued  to  afHict  tho  reign  of  Justinian,  and  to  disturb 
the  tranquillity  of  the  Eastern  empire.  — CiBEOX 


I  GIVE  MY  S  3LDIER  BOY  A  BLADE. 

I  GIVE  my  Boldier  bey  a  blade, 

In  fair  Damascus  fashion'd  well ; 
Who  first  tho  clitt'ring  falchion  sway'd, 

Who  first  beneath  its  fury  fell, 
I  kno\7  not,  but  I  hope  to  know 

That  for  no  mean  or  hireling  trade, 
To  guard  no  feeling,  base  or  low, 

I  give  my  soldier  boy  a  blade. 

Cool,  calm,  and  clear,  the  lucid  flood 

In  which  its  tempering  work  was  done. 
As  calm,  as  clear,  as  cool  of  mood, 

Bo  thou  whene'er  it  sees  the  sun  ; 
For  country's  claim,  at  honor's  call. 

For  outraged  friend,  insulted  maid. 
At  mercy's  voice  to  bid  it  fall, 

I  give  my  soldier  boy  a  blade.. 
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The  eye  which  mark'd  its  peerless  edge, 

The  haud  that  weigh'd  its  balanced  poise, 
AnvU  aud  pinchers,  forge  and  wedge. 

Are  ^one,  with  all  their  flame  and  noise—" 
And  still  the  gleaming  sword  remains  ; 

So,  when  in  dust  I  low  am  laid, 
Bemember,  by  those  heartfelt  strains, 

I  gave  my  soldier  boy  a  blade. 
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(Tlu  icene  is  laid  in  the  English  qiiarter  of  the  Camp  of  the  Crusaders.) 

JRlCHARD  surveyed  the  Nubian  in  silence  as  he  stood  before 
him,  his  looks  bent  upon  the  ground,  his  arms  folded  on  his 
bosom,  with  the  appearance  of  a  black  marble  statue  of  the 
biost  exquisite  workmanship,  waiting  life  from  th«  touch  of  a 
Prometheus.  The  king  of  England,  who,  as  it  was  emphatic- 
ally said  of  his  successor  Henry  the  Eighth,  loved  to  look  upon 
A  MAN,  was  well  pleased  with  the  thewes,  sinews,  and  symme? 
try  of  him  whom  he  now  surveyed,  and  questioned  him  in  the 
lingua  Franca,  "  Art  thou  a  pagan  1" 

^  The  slave  shook  his  head,  and  raising  his  finger  to  his  brow, 
crossed  himself  in  token  of  his  Christianity,  then  resumed  his 
posture  of  motionless  humility. 

"  A  Nubian  Christian,  doubtless,"  said  Eichard,  "  and  mutii 
lated  of  the  organ  of  speech  by  these  heathen  dogs )" 

The  mute  again  slowly  shook  his  head,  in  token  of  negative, 
pointed  with  his  forefinger  to  Heaven,  and  then  laid  it  upon 
his  own  lips. 

"  I  understand  thee,"  said  Richard  ;  "  thou  dost  suffer 
&nder  the  infliction  of  God,  not  by  the  cruelty  of  man.  Canst 
thou  clean  an  armour  and  belt,  and  buckle  it  in  time  of  need  V* 

The  mute  nodded,  and  stepping  towards  the  coat  of  mail, 
which  hung  with  the  shield  and  helmet  of  the  chivalrous 
monarch,  upon  the  pillar  of  the  tent,  he  handled  it  with  such 
nicety  of  address,  as  sufficiently  to  show  that  he  fully  under- 
stood the  business  of  the  armor-bearer. 

"  Thou  art  an  apt,  and  wilt  doubtless  be  a  useful  knave — thou 
shall  wait  in  my  chamber,  and  on  my  person,"  said  the  King, 
"  to  show  how  much  I  vaiue  the  gift  of  the  royal  Soldan.  If 
thou  hast  no  tongue,  it  follows  thou  canst  carry  no  tales, 
tieither  provoke  me  to  be  sudden  by  any  unfit  reply." 
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The  Nubian  again  prostrated  himself  till  his  brow  touched 
the  earth,  then  stood  erect,  at  some  paces  distant,  as  waiting 
for  his  new  master's  commands. 

"  Nay,  thou  shalt  commence  thy  office  presently,"  said 
Bichard,  "  for  I  see  a  speck  of  rust  darkening  on  that  shield  : 
and  when  I  shake  it  in  the  face  of  Saladin,  it  should  be  brigh^ 
and  unsullied  as  the  Soldan's  honor  and  mine  own." 

A  horn  was  winded  without,  and  presently  Sir  Henry  Nevill^ 
entered  with  a  packet  of  despatches. — "  From  England,  my 
lord,"  he  said,  as  he  delivered  it. 

"  From  England — our  own  England  !"  repeated  Eichard,  in 
a  tone  of  melancholy  enthusiasm — "  Alas  !  they  little  think 
how  hard  their  Sovereign  has  been  beset  by  sickness  and  sor- 
row— faint  friends  and  forward  enemies."  Then  opening  the 
despatches,  he  said,  hastily,  "  Ha !  this  comes  from  no  peaceful 
land — they  too  have  their  feuds. — Neville,  begone — I  must 
peruse  these  tidings  alone,  and  at  leisure." 

Neville  withdrew  accordingly,  and  Richard  was  soon  absorb- 
ed in  the  melancholy  details  which  had  been  conveyed  to  him 
from  England,  concerning  the  factions  that  were  tearing  to 
pieces  his  native  dominions — the  disunion  of  his  brothers, 
John  and  Geoffrey,  and  the  quarrels  of  both  with  the  High 
Justiciary  Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely, — the  oppressions  prac- 
tised by  the  nobles  upon  the  peasantry,  and  rebellion  of  the 
latter  against  their  masters,  which  had  produced  every  where 
scenes  of  discord,  and  in  some  instances  the  effusion  of  blood. 
Details  of  incidents  mortifying  to  his  pride,  and  derogatory 
from  his  authority,  were  intermingled  with  the  earnest  advice 
of  his  wisest  and  most  attached  counsellors,  that  he  shoul^ 
presently  return  to  England,  as  his  presence  offered  the  only 
hope  of  saving  the  kingdom  from  all  the  horrors  of  civil  discord, 
of  which  France  and  Scotland  were  likely  to  avail  themselves. 
Filled  with  the  most  painful  anxiety,  Richard  read,  and  again 
read,  the  ill-omened  letters,  compared  the  intelligence  which 
gome  of  them  contained  with  the  same  facts  as  differently 
stated  in  others,  and  soon  became  totally  insensible  to  what- 
ever was  passing  around  him,  although  seated,  for  the  sake  oi 
coolness,  close  to  the  entrance  of  his  tent,  and  having  the 
curtains  withdrawn,  so  that  he  could  see  and  be  seen  by  the 
guards  and  others  who  were  stationed  without. 

Deeper  in  the  shadow  of  the  pavilion,  and  busied  with  th? 
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task  his  new  mastc*  had  imposed,  sat  the  Nubian  slave,  with 
his  back  rather  turned  towards  the  King.  He  had  finished 
adjusting  and  cleaning  the  hauberk  and  brigandine,  and  was 
now  busily  employed  on  a  broad  pavesse,  or  buckler,  oi 
unusual  size,  and  v.  vered  with  steel-plating,  which  Richard 
often  used  in  reconnoitring,  or  actually  storming,  fortified 
places,  as  a  more  effectual  protection  against  missile  weapons, 
than  the  narrow  triangular  shield  used  on  horseback.  This 
pavesse  bore  neither  the  royal  lions  of  England,  nor  any 
other  device,  to  attract  the  observation  of  the  defenders  of  the 
walls  against  which  it  was  advanced ;  the  care,  therefore,  of 
the  armorer  was  addressed  to  causing  its  surface  to  shine  ae 
bright  as  crystal,  ia  which  ho  seemed  to  be  i)eculiarly  successful. 
Beyond  the  Nubian,  and  scarce  visible  from  without,  lay  the 
large  dog,  which  might  l>e  termed  his  brother  slave,  and 
which,  as  if  he  felt  awed  by  being  transferred  to  a  royal 
owner,  was  couched  close  to  the  side  of  the  mute,  with  head 
and  ears  on  the  ground,  and  his  limbs  and  tail  drawn  close 
around  and  under  him. 

While  the  Monarch  and  his  new  attendant  were  thus  occu- 
pied, another  actor  crept  upon  the  scene,  and  mingled  among 
the  group  of  English  yeomen,  about  a  score  of  whom,  respect- 
ing the  unusually  pensive  posture  and  close  occupation  of  their 
sovereign,  were,  contrary  to  their  wont,  keeping  a  silent  guard 
in  front  of  his  tent.  It  was  not,  however,  more  vigilant  than 
usual.  Some  were  playing  at  games  of  hazard  with  small 
pebbles,  others  spoke  together  in  whispers  of  the  approaching 
day  of  battle,  and  several  lay  asleep,  their  bulky  limbs  folded 
in  their  green  mantles. 

Amid  these  careless  warders  glided  the  puny  form  of  a 
little  old  Turk,  poorly  dressed  like  a  marabout  or  santon  of 
the  desert,  a  sort  of  enthusiasts,  who  sometimes  ventured  into 
the  camp  of  the  Crusaders,  though  treated  always  with  con- 
tumely, and  often  with  violence.  Indeed,  the  luxury  and 
profligate  indulgence  of  the  Christian  leaders  had  occasioned  a 
motley  concourse  in  their  tents,  of  musicians,  Jewish  merchants, 
Copts,  Turks,  and  all  the  varied  refuse  of  the  Eastern  nations ; 
so  that  the  caftan  and  turban,  though  to  drive  both  from  the 
Holy  Land  was  the  professed  object  of  the  expedition,  were 
nevertheless  neither  an  uncommon  nor  an  alarming  sight  in 
the  camp  of  the  Crusaders.     When,  however,  the  little  insig- 
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nificant  figure  we  have  described  approached  so  nigh  as  to 
receive  some  interruption  from  the  warders,  he  dashed  his 
dusky  green  turban  from  his  head,  showed  that  his  beard  and 
eyebrows  were  shaved  like  those  of  a  professed  buftbon,  and 
that  the  expression  of  his  fantastic  and  writhen  features,  as 
well  as  of  his  little  black  eyes,  which  glittered  like  jet,  was 
that  of  a  crazed  imagination. 

"  Dance,  marabou^,"  cried  the  soldiers,  acquainted  with  the 
manners  of  these  wandering  enthusiasts — "  dance,  or  we  will 
scourge  thee  with  our  bow-strings,  till  thou  spin  as  never  top 
did  under  school-boy's  lash." — Thus  shouted  the  reckless 
warders,  as  much  delighted  at  having  a  subject  to  tease,  as  a 
child  when  he  catches  a  butterfly,  or  a  schoolboy  upon  discov- 
ering a  bird's  nest. 

The  marabout,  as  if  happy  to  do  their  behests,  bounded 
from  the  earth,  and  spun  his  giddy  round  before  them  with 
singular  agility,  which,  when  contrasted  with  his  slight  and 
wasted  figure,  and  diminutive  appearance,  made  him  resemble 
a  withered  leaf  twirled  round  and  around  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  winter's  breeze.  His  single  lock  of  hair  streamed  upwards 
from  hi'j  bald  and  shaven  head,  as  if  some  genie  upheld  him  by 
it ;  and  indeed  it  seemed  as  If  supernatural  art  were  necetsary 
to  the  execution  of  the  wild  whirling  dance,  in  which  scarce 
the  tiptoe  of  the  performer  was  seen  to  touch  the  ground. 
Amid  the  vagaries  of  his  performance,  he  flew  here  and  there, 
froDi  one  spot  to  another,  still  approaching,  however,  though 
almost  imperceptibly,  to  the  entrance  of  the  royal  tent ;  so 
that,  when  at  length  he  sunk  exhausted  on  the  earth,  after  two 
or  three  bounds  still  higher  than  those  which  he  had  yet  exe- 
cuted  he  was  not  above  thirty  yards  from  the  King's  person. 

Fur  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  longer,  after  the 
incident  related,  all  remained  perfectly  quiet  in  the  front  of 
the  royal  habitation.  The  King  read,  and  mused  in  the 
entrance  of  his  pavillion — behind,  and  with  his  back  turned  to 
the  same  entrance,  the  Nubian  slave  still  burnished  the  ample 
pavesse — in  front  of  all,  at  an  hundred  paces  distant,  the  yeo- 
men of  the  guard  stood,  sat,  or  lay  extended  on  the  grass, 
attentive  to  their  own  sports,  but  pursuing  them  in  silence, 
while  on  the  esplanade  betwixt  them  and  the  front  of  the  tent, 
la/,  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  a  bun  lie  of  rags,  tho 
senseless  form  of  the  marabout. 
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But  the  Nu\)ian  had  the  advantage  of  a  mirror,  from  th© 
brilliant  reilectiou  which  the  surface  of  the  highly  polished 
shield  now  afforded,  by  means  of  which  he  beheld,  to  his  alarm 
and  surprise,  that  the  marabout  raised  his  head  gently  from 
the  ground,  so  as  to  survey  all  around  him,  moving  with  a 
well-adjusted  precaution,  which  seemed  entirely  inconsistent 
with  a  state  of  ebriety.  He  couched  his  head  instantly,  as  ii 
-  satisfied  he  was  unobserved,  and  began,  with  the  slightest 
possible  appearance  of  voluntary  effort,  to  drag  himself,  as  if 
by  chance,  ever  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  King,  but  stoppmg, 
and  remaining  fixed  at  intervals,  like  the  spider,  which,  moving 
towards  her  object,  collapses  into  apparent  lifelessness,  when 
she  thinks  she  is  the  subject  of  observation.  This  species  of 
movement  appeared  suspicious  ^'^  the  Ethiopian,  who,  on  his 
part,  prepared  himself,  as  quietlj''  a.^  possible,  to  interfere,  the 
instant  that  interference  should  seem  to  be  necessary. 

The  marabout  meanwhile  glided  on  gradually  and  impercep- 
tibly, serpent-like,  or  rather  snail-like,  till  he  was  about  ten 
yards*  distance  from  Richard's  person,  when,  starting  on  his 
feet,  he  sprung  forward  with  the  bound  of  a  tiger,  stood  at  the 
King's  back  in  less  than  an  instant,  and  brandished  aloft  the 
cangiar,  or  poniard,  which  he  had  hidden  in  his  sleeve.  Not 
the  presence  of  his  whole  army  could  have  saved  their  heroic 
Monarch — but  the  motions  of  the  Nubian  had  been  as  well 
calculated  as  those  of  the  enthusiast,  and  ere  the  latter  could 
strike,  the  former  caught  his  uplifted  arm.  Turning  his  fanati- 
cal wrath  upon  what  thus  unexpectedly  interposed  betwixt  him 
and  his  object,  the  Gharegite,  for  such  was  the  seeming  mar- 
about, dealt  the  Nubian  a  blow  with  the  dagger,  which,  how- 
fever,  only  grazed  his  arm,  while  the  far  superior  strength  of 
the  Ethiopian  easily  dashed  him  to  the  ground.  Aware  of 
Vhat  had  passed,  Richard  had  now  arisen,  and  with  little  more 
•  of  surprise,  anger,  or  interest  of  any  kind  in  his  countenance, 
than  an  ordinary  man  would  show  in  brushing  off  and  crushing 
an  intrusive  wasp,  caught  up  the  stool  on  wliich  he  had  been 
sitti  5,  and  exclaiming  only,  "  Ha,  dog  !"  dashed  almost  to 
toieces  the  skull  of  the  assassin,  who  uttered  twice,  once  in  a 
loud,  and  once  in  a  broken  tone,  the  words  "  Allah  ackbar  !" 
— God  is  victorious  —and  expired  at  the  King's  fe«fc. 

"  Ye  are  careful  warders,"  said  Richard  to  his  archers,  in  a 
tone  of  scornlul  reproach,  as,  aroused  by  the  bustle  of  what 
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had  passed,  in  terror  and  tumult  they  now  rushed  into  his 
tent ; — "  watchful  6>entinels  ye  are,  to  leave  me  to  do  such 
hangman's  work  with  my  own  hand. — Be  silent  all  of  you,  and 
cease  your  senseless  clamor  !  saw  ye  never  a  dead  Turk  before  1 
— Here — cast  that  carrion  out  of  the  camp,  strike  the  head 
from  the  trunk,  and  stick  it  on  a  lance,  taking  care  to  turn  the 
face  to  Mecca,  that  he  may  the  easier  tell  the  foul  impostor,  on 
whose  inspiration  he  came  hither,  how  he  has  sped  on  his 
errand. — For  thee,  my  swart  and  silent  friend,"  he  added, 
turning  to  the  Ethiopitm — "  But  -how's  this  1 — thou  art 
•wounded — and  with  a  poisoned  weapon,  I  warrant  me,  for  by 
force  of  stab  so  weak  an  animal  as  that  could  scarce  hope  to 
do  more  than  raze  the  lion's  hide. — Suck  the  poison  from  his 
Vound  one  of  you — the  venom  is  harmless  on  the  lips,  though 
fatal  when  it  mingles  with  the  blood."  »^  ;^<i^/ 

_  The  yeomen  looked  on  each  other  confusedly  and  with  hesi- 
tation, the  apprehension  of  so  strange  a  danger  prevailing  with 
those  who  feared  no  other. 

"How  now,  sirrahs,"  continued  the  King,  "  are  you  dainty- 
lipped,  or  do  you  fear  death,  that  you  dally  thus  1" 

"  Not  the  death  of  a  man,"  said  Long  Allan,  to  whom  the 
King  looked  as  he  spoke  ;  "  but  methinks  I  would  not  die  like 
a  poisoned  rat  for  the  sake  of  a  black  chattel  there,  that  is 
bought  and  sold  in  a  market  like  a  Martlemas  ox." 

"  His  Grace  speaks  to  men  of  sucking  poison,"  muttered 
another  yeoman,  "  as  if  he  said.  Go  to,  swallow  a  gooseberry !" 

"  Nay,"  said  Eichard,  "  I  never  bade  man  do  that  whicli  I 
Would  not  do  myself." 

And,  without  farther  ceremony,  and  in  spite  of  the  general 
expostulations  of  those  around,  and  the  respectful  opposition 
of  the  Nubian  himself,  the  King  of  England  applied  his  lips  to 
ihe  wound  of  the  black  slave,  treating  with  ridicule  all  remon- 
strances, and  overpowering  all  resistance.  He  had  no  sooner 
intermitted  his  singular  occupation,  thai*  the  Nubian  started 
from  him,  and,  casting  a  scarf  over  his  arm,  intimated  by 
gestures,  as  firm  in  purpose  as  they  were  respectful  in  manner, 
his  determination  not  to  permit  the  Monarch  to  renew  so 
degrading  an  employment.  Long  Allan  also  interposed,  say- 
ing, that  if  it  were  necessary  to  prevent  the  King  engaging 
again  in  a  treatment  of  this  kind,  his  own  lips,  tongue  and 
teeth,  were  at  the  service  of  the  negro,  (as  he  called  the 
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Ethiopian,)  and  that  he  would  eat  him  up  bodily,  rather  than 
King  Richard's  mouth  should  again  approach  him. 

Neville,  who  entered  with  other  ofl&cers,  added  his  remon- 
strances. ,,        ^  .,'1  . 

"  Nay,  nay,  make  not  a  needless  halloo  about  a  hart  that 
the  hounds  have  lost,  or  a  danger  when  it  is  over,"  said  the 
King — "  the  wound  will  be  a  trifle,  for  the  blood  is  scarce 
drawn  -an  angry  cat  had  dealt  a  deeper  scratch — and  for  me, 
I  have  but  to  take  a  drachm  of  orvietan  by  way  of  precau- 
tion, though  it  is  needless."  ..■-'*, 

Thus  spoke  Richard,  a  little  ashamed,  perhaps,  of  his  own 
condescension,  though  sanctioned  both  by  humanity  and 
gratitude.  But  when  Neville  continued  to  make  remonstrances 
on  the  peril  to  his  royal  person,  the  King  imposed  silence  on 

him.  -  .:        J>  ^M         :  i,       i  I 

V;  "  Peace,  I  prithee — make  no  more  of  it — I  did  it  but  to 
show  these  ignorant  prejudiced  knaves  how  they  might  help 
each  other  when  these  cowardly  caitiffs  come  against  us  with 
sarbacanes  and  poisoned  shafts.  — ScOTT. 
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His  courtiers  of  the  Caliph  crave,— r^^i^i' 

"  Oh,  say  how  this  may  be, 
That  of  thy  slaves,  this  Ethiop  slave 

Is  best  beloved  by  thee  ? 

**  For  he  ia  ugly  as  the  Night ;  '     ' '    *  • 

But  when  has  ever  chose  -'j^^  ]!H'^'^ 

A  nightingale,  for  its  delight,  . .  ,  -;  .*'•*.  v 

A  hueless,  scentless  rose?"  "  •  '  '"   '' 

The  Caliph,  then  : — "  No  features  fakv 

Nor  comely  mien,  are  his  ; 
Love  is  the  beauty  he  doth  wear, 
. '    And  Love  hia  glory  is. 

tt  ^VTien  once  a  camel  of  my  train 

There  fell  in  narrow  street, 
From  broken  casket  roll'd  anxain 

Bich  pearls  before  my  feet. 

**  I  winking  to  the  slaves  that  I 
Would  freely  rive  them  these, 

At  once  upon  tb  ^  -pc''  they  fly. 
The  costly  boon  vo  seize. 

**  One  only  at  mv  siOe  remained — 

Beside  this  Ethiop  \^cd<\  : 
Ht;,  moveless  as  the  steed  he  reined^ 

Behind  me  sat  alone. 
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"*What  will  thy  gain,  good  fellow,  b^ 
Thus  lingering  at  mv  side?'  y^^.^' 

*My  king,  that  I  shall  faithfully  ? 

Have  guarded  thee,' he  cried.  "" '• 

"  True  servant's  title  he  may  wear 

He  only  who  has  not, 
For  his  Lord's  gifts,  how  rich  soo'OTf 

His  Lord  himself  forgot." 

So  thou  alone  dost  walk  before 

Thy  God  with  perfect  aim, 
From  Him  desiring  nothing  more  ' 

Besides  Himself  to  claim.  i 

For  if  thou  not  to  Him  aspire,    vw 

But  to  His  gifts  alone,  ., 

Not  Love,  but  covetous  desire, 
Has  brought  thee  to  His  throne. 

While  such  thy  prayer,  it  climbs  abovo 

In  vain — the  golden  key 
Of  God's  rich  treasure-house  of  love, 

Thine  own  will  n«v«r  be. 
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CORAL   REEF.  :  /  . 

The  examination  of  a  coral  reef  during  the  different  stages  of 
one  tide  is  particularly  interesting.  When  the  sea  has  left  it 
for  some  time,  it  becomes  dry,  and  appears  to  be  a  compact 
rock  exceedingly  hard  and  ragged ;  but  no  sooner  does  the  tide 
rise  again,  and  the  waves  begin  to  wash  over  it,  than  millions 
of  coral  worms  protrude  themselves  from  holes  on  the  surface 
which  were  before  quite  invisible.  These  animals  are  of  a  great 
variety  of  shapes  and  sizes,  and  in  such  prodigious  numbers, 
that  in  a  short  time  the  whole  surface  of  the  rock  appears  to  be 
alive  and  in  motion. 

The  most  common  of  the  worms  at  Loo  Choo  (an  island  in 
the  Pacific  east  of  China),  was  in  the  form  of  a  star,  with  arms 
from  four  to  six  inches  long,  which  it  moved  about  with  a  rapid 
motion  in  all  directions,  probably  in  search  of  food.  Others 
were  so  sluggish,  that  they  were  often  mistaken  for  pieces  of 
the  rock  ;  these  were  generally  of  a  dark  color,  and  from  four 
to  live  inches  long  and  two  or  three  round.  When  the  rock 
was  broken  from  a  spot  near  the  level  of  high  water,  it  was 
found  to  bo  a  hard  solid  stone ;  but  if  any  part  of  it  were 
detached  at  a  level  to  which  the  tide  reached  every  day,  it  was 
discovered  to  be  full  of  worms,  all  of  different  lengths  and 
colors,  some  being  as  fine  as  thread  and  several  feet  long,  gene- 
T&Wy  of  a  very  bright  yellow,  and  sometimes  of  a  blue  color ; 
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while  others  resembled  snails,  and  some  wete  not  unlike  lobs- 
ters anc^  prawns  in  shape,  but  soft,  and  not  above  two  inches  lon^. 

The  growth  of  coral  ceases  when  the  worm  which  creates  it 
is  no  longer  exposed  to  the  washing  of  the  tide.  Thus  a  reef 
rises  in  the  form  of  a  gigantic  cauliflower,  till  its  top  has  gained 
the  level  of  the  highest  tides,  above  which  the  worm  has  no 
power  to  carry  its  operations,  and  the  reef,  consequently,  no 
longer  extends  itself  up  ward.  The  surrounding  parts,  however, 
advance  in  succession  till  they  reach  the  surface,  where  they 
also  must  stop.  Thus,  as  the  level  of  the  highest  tide  is  the 
eventual  limit  to  every  part  of  the  reef,  a  horizontal  field  comes 
to  be  formed  coincident  with  that  plane,  and  perpendicular  on 
all  sides.  The  reef,  however,  continually  increases,  and  being 
prevented  from  going  higher,  must  extend  itself  laterally  in  aU 
directions ;  and  this  growth  being  probably  as  rapid  at  the 
upper  edge  as  it  is  lower  down,  the  steepness  of  the  face  of  the 
reef  is  preserved  ;  and  it  is  this  circumstance  which  renders 
this  species  of  rock  so  dangerous  to  navigation.  In  the  first 
place,  they  are  seldom  seen  above  the  water ;  and  in  the  next, 
their  aides  are  so  abrupt  that  a  ship's  bows  may  strike  against 
the  rock  before  any  change  of  soundings  indicates  the  approach 
of  danger.  /,    ii-:.A;'  -'   r   -''t'.' 

For  a  long  time  it  was  supposed  that  tlie  coral  formations 
were  raised  from  the  floor  of  the  fathomless  ocean  by  the  un- 
aided efforts  of  these  little  creatures,  but  more  accurate  obser- 
vations have  proved  that  the  animals  cease  to  live  at  a  greater 
depth  than  twenty  or  thirty  fathoms.  As  some  of  these 
islands  are  elevated  200  and  300  feet  above  the  sea  level,  it  is 
evident  that  they  must  have  been  raised  by  submarine  forces  ] 
in  short  that  the  volcano  and  the  earthquake  must  have  been 
employed  in  rearing  them  to  their  present  elevation.  Mr. 
Darwin  has  traced  those  regions  throughout  the  Pacific,  in 
which  upheaval  and  depression  alternately  prevail.  Thus  a 
band  of  atolls,  and  encircled  islands,  including  the  Dangerou? 
and  Society  archipelagoes,  constitutes  an  area  of  subsidence 
more  than  4,000  miles  long  and  600  broad.  To  the  westward, 
the  chain  of  f ringing-reefs,  embracing  the  islands  of  the  New 
Hebrides,  Solomon,  and  New  Ireland,  form  an  area  of  elevated 
coral.  Farther  westward,  another  area  of  subsidence  is  met 
with,  including  the  islands  of  New  Caledonia,  and  the  Austra. 
lian  barrier.  — Hal]U 
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THE  REAPER  AND  THE  FLOWERS. 

■.,,vi  -.■■■;  ■     ":  , 

There  is  a  Beaper,  whose  name  is  Death, 

And,  with  his  sickle  keen, 
He  reaps  the  bearded  grain  at  a  breath, 

And  the  flowers  that  grow  between. 

"  Shall  I  have  nought  that  is  fair?"  saith  he  ; 

•'  Have  nought  but  the  bearded  grain  ? 
Though  the  breath  of  these  flowera  is  sweet  to  me, 

I  will  give  them  all  back  again." 

He  gazed  at  the  flowers  with  tearful  eyes. 

He  kissed  their  drooping  leaves  ; 
It  was  for  the  Lord  of  Paradise 

He  bound  them  in  his  sheaves. 

"My  Lord  has  need  of  these  flowerets  gay,'* 

The  Reaper  said,  and  smiled  ; 
**  Dear  tokens  of  the  earth  are  they, 
, ,    Where  he  was  once  a  child.  . 

"  They  shall  all  bloom  in  fields  of  light, 

Transplanted  by  my  care. 
And  saints  upon  their  garments  white,       ■  ; 

These  sacred  blossoms  wear." 

And  the  mother  gave,  in  tears  and  pain,  . : 

The  flowers  she  most  did  love ;  .' 

She  knew  she  should  find  them  all  again 
r-    In  the  fields  of  light  above. 


.'^f  r^ 
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Oh,  not  in  cruelty,  not  in  wrath, 
The  Reaper  came  that  day ; 

'Twas  an  angel  visited  the  green  earth, 
And  took  the  flowers  away.      ; .    ^    - 
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It  is  now  day.  The  upper  edge  of  the  sun  has  just  risen,  red 
and  frosty  looking,  in  the  east,  and  countless  myriads  of  icy 
particles  glitter  on  every  tree  and  bush  in  its  red  rays ;  while 
the  white  tops  of  the  snow  drif  s,  which  dot  the  surface  of  the 
small  lake  at  which  we  have  just  arrived,  are  tipped  with  the 
same  rosy  hue.  The  lake  is  of  considerable  breadth,  and  the 
woods  on  its  opposite  shore  are  barely  visible.  An  unbroken 
boat  of  pure  white  snow  covers  its  entire  surface,  while  here 
dnd  there  a  small  islet,  covered  with  luxuriant  evergreens, 
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attracts  the  eye,  and  breaks  the  sameness  of  the  scene.  At  the 
extreme  left  of  the  lake,  where  the  points  of  a  few  bulrushes 
and  sedgy  plants  appear  above  the  snow,  are  seen  a  number  of 
small  earthy  mounds,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  which  the 
trees  and  bushes  are  cut  and  barked  in  many  places,  while  some 
of  them  are  nearly  cut  down.  This  is  a  colony  of  beaver.  In 
the  warm  months  of  sumtner  and  autumn,  this  spot  is  a  lively 
stirring  place,  as  the  beavers  are  then  employed  nibbling  down 
trees  and  bushes  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  their  dams,  and 
supplying  their  store-houses  with  food.  The  bark  of  willows 
is  their  chief  food,  and  all  the  bushes  in  the  vicinity  are  more 
or  less  cut  through  by  these  persevering  little  animals.  Their 
dams,  however,  (which  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to 
themselves  a  constant  sufficiency  of  water)  are  made  with  large 
trees ;  and  stumps  will  be  found,  if  you  choose  to  look  for  them, 
as  thick  as  a  man's  leg,  which  the  beavers  have  entirely  nibbled 
through,  and  dragged  by  their  united  efforts  many  yards  from 
where  they  grew. 

Now,  however,  no  sign  of  animal  life  is  to  be  seen,  as  the 
beaver  keeps  within  doors  all  winter :  yet  I  venture  to  state 
that  there  are  many  now  asleep  under  the  snow  before  us.  It 
is  not,  reader,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  you  the  out- 
side of  a  beaver  lodge  that  I  have  brought  you  such  a  distance 
from  human  habitations.  Be  patient  and  you  shall  soon  see 
niore.  Do  you  observe  that  small  black  speck  moving  over  the 
white  suiface  of  the  lake,  far  away  on  the  horizon  1  It  looks 
like  a  crow,  but  the  forward  motion  is  much  too  steady  and 
Constant  for  that.  As  it  approaches  it  assumes  the  form  of  a 
tnan,  and  at  last  the  figure  of  an  Indian,  dragging  his  empty 
sleigh  behind  him,  becomes  clearly  distinguishable  through  the 
dreamy  haze  of  the  cold  wintry  morning.  He  arrives  at  the 
beaver-lodges,  and,  I  warrant,  will  soon  create  some  havoc 
among  the  inmates.  ^  ?    :     r    .;  ..:-,.? 

His  first  proceeding  is  to  Ctit  (fowti  several  stages,  wfiiich  he 
|[)oints  at  the  ends.  These  are  driven,  after  he  has  cut  away  a 
good  deal  of  ice  from  around  the  beaver-lodge,  into  the  ground 
between  it  and  the  shore.  The  reason  of  this  is  to  prevent  the 
beaver  from  running  along  the  passage  which  they  always  have 
from  their  lodges  to  the  shore,  where  their  store-house  is  kept, 
which  would  make  it  necessary  to  excavate  the  whole  passage. 
The  beaver,  if  there  are  any,  being  thus  imprisoned  in  the  lodge, 
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the  hunter  next  proceeds  to  stake  up  the  opening  into  the  store- 
house on  shore,  and  so  imprison  those  that  may  have  fled  there 
for  shelter  on  hearing  the  noise  of  his  axe  at  the  other  house. 
Things  being  thus  arranged  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  he  takes 
an  instrument  called  an  ice-chisel,  which  is  a  bit  of  steel  about 
a  foot  long,  by  one  inch  broad,  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  stout 
pole,  wherewith  he  proceeds  to  dig  through  the  lodge.  This 
IS  by  no  means  an  easy  operation ;  and  although  he  has  covered 
the  snow  around  him  with  great  quantities  of  mud  and  sticks, 
yet  his  work  is  not  half  finished.  In  process  of  time,  however, 
the  interior  of  the  hut  is  laid  bare,  and  the  Indian,  stooping 
down,  gives  a  great  pull  when  out  comes  a  large,  fat,  sleepy 
beaver,  which  he  flings  sprawling  on  the  snow.  Being  thus  un- 
ceremoniously awakened  from  his  winter  nap,  the  shiveriag  ani- 
mal looks  languidly  round,  and  even  goes  the  length  of  making 
a  face  at  his  captor  by  way  of  showing  his  teeth,  for  which  it 
is  rewarded  with  a  blow  on  the  head  from  the  pole  of  the  ice- 
chisel,  which  puts  an  end  to  it.  In  this  way  several  more  are 
killed,  and  packed  on  the  sleigh.  The  hunter  then  turns  his 
face  towards  his  encampment,  and  goes  off  at  a  tremendous 
pace,  dashing  the  snow  in  clouds  from  his  sno3v-shoes,  as.  ho 
hurries  over  the  trackless  wilderness  to  his  forest  home. 
"■':■   '    '-'■"      ■•;';;-;•  ^  ;*:.:,  V  — Ballantyne. 
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Early  in  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  27th  of  July,  Dundee 
arrived  at  Blair  Castle.  There  he  learned  that  Mackay's  troops 
were  already  in  the  ravine  of  Killiecrankie.  It  was  necessary 
to  come  to  a  prompt  decision.  A  council  of  war  was  held.  The 
Saxon  officers  were  generally  against  hazarding  a  battle.  The 
Celtic  chiefs  were  of  a  different  opinion.  Glengarry  and 
Lochiel  were  now  both  of  .^  mind.  "  Eight,  my  Lord,"  said 
Lochiel  with  his  usual  energy;  "fight  immediately:  fight,  if 
you  have  only  one  to  three.  Our  men  are  in  heart.  Their 
only  fear  is  that  the  enemy  should  escape.  Give  them  their 
way ;  and  be  assured  that  they  will  either  perish  or  gain  a  com- 
plete victory.  But  if  you  restrain  them,  if  you  force  thsm  to 
remain  on  the  defensive,  I  answer  for  nothing.  If  we  do 
not  fight,  we  had  better  break  up  and  retire  to  our  moantains." 
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Dundee's  countenance  brightened.  "  You  hear,  gentlemen," 
he  said  to  his  lowland  officers  ;  "  you  hear  the  opinion  of  one 
who  understands  Highland  war  better  than  any  of  us."  No 
voice  was  raised  on  the  other  side.  It  was  determined  to  fight ; 
and  the  confederated  clans  in  high  spirits  set  forward  to  en- 
counter the  enemy.  i  ^ , 

The  enemy  meanwhile  had  made  his  way  up  the  pass.  The 
ascent  had  been  long  and  toilsome  :  for  even  the  foot  had  to 
climb  by  twos  and  threes ;  and  the  baggage  horses,  twelve  hun- 
dred in  number,  could  mount  only  one  at  a  time.  No  wheeled 
carriage  had  ever  been  tugged  up  that  arduous  path.  The  head 
of  the  column  had  emerged  and  was  on  the  table  land,  while 
the  rearguard  was  still  in  the  plain  below.  At  length  the  pas- 
sage was  effected,  and  the  troops  found  themselves  in  a  valley 
of  no  great  extent.  Their  right  was  flanked  by  a  rising  ground, 
their  left  by  the  Garry.  "Wearied  with  the  mornmg's  work, 
they  threw  themselves  on  the  grass  to  take  some  rest  and  refresh- 
ment. : ,      .  '     . 

Early  in  the  afternoon  they  were  roused  by  an  akrm  that 
the  Highlanders  were  approachmg.  Regiment  after  regiment 
started  up  and  got  into  order.  In  a  little  while  the  summit  of 
an  ascent  which  was  about  a  musket  shot  before  them  was 
covered  with  bonnets  and  plaids.  Dundee  rode  forward  for 
the  purpose  of  surveying  the  force  with  which  he  was  to  con- 
tend, and  then  drew  up  his  own  men  with  as  much  skill  as  their 
peculiar  character  permitted  him  to  exert. 

Meanwhile  a  fire  of  m,usketry  was  kept  up  on  both  sides,  but 
more  skilfully  and  more  steadily  by  the  regular  soldiers  than 
by  the  mountaineers.  The  space  between  the  aamies  was  one 
cloud  of  smoke.  Not  a  few  Highlanders  dropped,  and  the 
clans  grew  impatient.  The  sun,  however,  was  low  in  the  west 
before  Dundee  gave  the  order  to  prepare  for  action.  His  men 
raised  a  great  shout.  The  enemy,  probably  exhausted  by  the 
toil  of  the  day,  returned  a  feeble  and  wavering  cheer.  "  We 
shall  do  it  now,"  sai'd  Lochiel :  ''that  is  not  ^h«  cry  of  men 
who  are  going  to  win."  He  had  walked  throu^u  all  his  ranks, 
*  had  addressed  a  few  words  to  every  Cameron,  and  had  taken 
from  everj'  Cameron  a  promise  to  conquer  or  die. 

It  was  past  seven  o'clock.  Dundee  gave  the  word.  The 
Highlanders  dropped  their  plaids.  The  few  who  were  so 
luxurious  as  to  wear  rude  socks  of  untanned  hide  spurned  them 
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away.  It  was  long  remembered  in  Lochaber  that  Lochiel  took 
off  what  probably  was  the  only  pair  of  shoes  in  his  clan,  and 
charged  barefoot  at  the  head  of  his  men.  The  whole  line  ad- 
vanced firing.  The  enemy  returned  the  fire  and  did  much 
execution.  When  only  a  small  space  was  left  between  the 
armies,  the  Highlanders  suddenly  flung  away  their  firelocks, 
drew  their  broadswords,  and  rushed  forward  with  a  fearful  yell. 
The  Lowlanders  prepared  to  receive  the  shock ;  but  this  was 
then  a  long  and  awkward  process ;  arid  the  soldiers  were  still 
fumbling  with  the  muzzles  of  their  guns  and  the  handles  of 
their  bayonets  when  the  whole  flood  of  Macleans,  Macdonalds, 
and  Cameron s  came  down.  In  two  minutes  the  battle  was  lost 
and  won.  The  ranks  of  Balfour's  regiment  broke.  He  was 
cloven  down  while  struggling  in  the  press.  Ramsay's  men 
turned  their  backs  and  dropped  their  arms.  Mackay's  own 
foot  were  swept  away  by  the  furious  onset  of  the  Camerons. 
His  brother  and  nephew  exerted  themselves  in  vain  to  rally  the 
men;  The  former  was  laid  dead  on  the  ground  by  a  stroke 
from  a  claymore.  The  latter,  with  eight  wounds  on  his  body, 
made  his  way  through  the  tumult  and  carnage  to  his  uncle's 
side.  Even  in  that  extremity  Mackay  retained  all  his  self-pos- 
session. He  had  still  one  hope.  A  charge  of  horse  might 
recover  the  day ;  for  of  horse  the  bravest  Highlanders  were 
supposed  to  stand  in  awe.  But  he  called  on  the  horse  in  vain. 
Belhaven  indeed  behaved  like  a  gallant  gentleman;  but  his 
troopers,  appalled  by  the  rout  of  the  infantry,  galloped  off  in 
disorder :  Annandale's  men  followed :  all  was  over ;  r-nd  the 
mingled  torrent  of  red-coats  and  tartans  went  raving  down  the 
valley  to  the  gorge  of  Killiecrankie. 

Mackay,  accompanied  by  one  trusty  servant,  spurred  bravely 
through  the  thickest  of  the  claymores  and  targets,  and  reached 
a  point  from  which  he  had  a  vfew  of  the  field.  His  whole 
army  had  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  some  Borderers 
whom  Leven  had  kept  together,  and  of  Hastings'  regiment, 
which  had  poured  a  murderous  fire  into  the  Celtic  ranks,  and 
which  still  kept  unbroken  order.  All  the  men  that  could  be 
collected  were  only  a  few  hundreds.  Tho  general  made  haste  to 
lead  them  across  the  Garry,  and,  having  put  that  river  between 
them  and  the  enemy,  paused  for  a  moment  to  meditate  oh  his 
situation. 

He  could  hardly  understand  how  the  conquerors  could  be  so 
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unwise  as  to  allow  him  even  that  moment  for  deliberation.  They 
might  with  ease  have  killed  or  taken  all  who  were  with  him 
before  the  night  closed  in.  But  the  energy  of  the  Celtic  warriors 
had  spent  itself  in  one  furious  rush  and  one  short  struggle. 
The  pass  was  choked  by  the  twelve  hundred  beasts  of  burden 
which  carried  the  provisions  and  baggage  of  the  vanquished  army. 
Such  a  booty  was  irresistibly  tempting  to  men  who  were  impelled 
to  war  quite  as  much  by  the  desire  of  rapine  as  by  the  desire  of 
glory.  It  is  probable  that  few  even  of  the  chiefs  were  disposed 
to  leave  so  rich  a  prize  for  the  sake  of  King  James.  Dundee 
himself  might  at  that  moment  have  been  unable  to  persuade 
his  followers  to  quit  the  heaps  of  spoil,  and  to  complete  the 
igreat  work  of  the  day ;  but  Dundee  was  no  more. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  action  he  had  taken  his  place  in  front 
of  his  little  band  of  cavalry.  He  bade  them  follow  him,  and 
rode  forward.  But  it  seemed  to  be  decreed  that,  on  that  day, 
the  Lowland  Scotch  should  in  both  armies  appear  to  disad- 
vantage. The  horse  hesitated.  Dundee  turned  round,  stood 
up  in  his  stirrups,  and,  waving  his  hat,  invited  them  to  come 
on.  As  he  lifted  his  arm,  his  cuirass  rose,  and  exposed  the 
lower  part  of  his  left  side.  A  musket  ball  struck  him ;  his 
horse  sprang  forward  and  plunged  into  a  cloud  of  smoke  and 
dust,  which  hid  from  both  armies  the  fall  of  the  victorious 
general.  A  person  named  Johnstone  was  near  him  and  caught 
nim  as  he  sunk  down  from  the  saddle.  "  How  goes  the  day  t " 
said  Dundee.  "  Well  for  King  James,"  answered  Johnstone  : 
"  but  I  am  sorry  for  your  Lordship."  "  If  it  is  well  for  him," 
answered  the  dying  man,  "  it  matters  the  less  frr  me."  He 
never  spoke  again ;  but  when,  half  an  hour  later,  Lord  Dun-. 
fermline  and  some  other  friends  came  to  the  spot,  they  thought 
that  they  could  still  discern  some  faint  remains  of  life.  Th^ 
body,  wrapped  in  two  plaids,  was  carried  to  the  Castle  of 
Blair.  :  -    v,  ,    — Maoaulay. 
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SotJHD  the  fife,  and  cry  the  slogaii--* 

Let  the  jiibroch  nhake  the  air 
With  its  wild  triumphal  music, 

Worthy  of  the  freight  we  bear. 
!Let  the  ancient  hills  of  Scotland 

Hear  onct  more  the  battl«  locg 
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THE  BURIAL  MABCH  OB*  DUNDEE, 

Swell  within  their  glens  and  valleys 

As  the  clansmen  march  along  1 
Never  from  the  field  of  combat. 

Never  from  the  deadly  fray, 
Was  a  nobler  trophy  carried 

Than  we  bring  with  us  to-day ; 
Never  since  the  valiant  Douglas 

On  his  dauntless  bosom  bore 
Good  King  Robert's  heart— the  priceless' — 

To  our  dear  Redeemer's  shore  1 
Lo  !  we  brin^  vrith  us  the  hero —  * 

Lio  I  we  brmg  the  conquering  Gnem6, 
Crowned  as  best  beseems  a  victor 

iFrom  the  altar  of  his  fame  ; 
I'resh  and  bleeding  from  the  battle 

Whence  his  spirit  took  its  flight, 
Midst  the  crashing  charge  of  squaoronfr, 

And  the  thunder  of  the  fight ! 
Strike,  I  say,  the  notes  of  triumph. 

Ah  we  march  o'er  moor  and  lea  1 
Is  there  any  here  will  venture 

To  bewail  our  dead  Dundee  ? 
Let  the  widows  of  the  traitors 

Weep  until  their  eyes  are  dim  I 
Wail  ye  may  full  wen  for  Scotland — 

Let  none  dare  to  mourn  for  him  ! 
See  !  above  his  glorious  body- 
Lies  the  royal  banner's  fold — 
See  !  his  valiant  blood  is  mingled 

With  its  crimson  and  its  gold. 
See  how  calm  he  looks  and  stately 

Like  a  warrior  on  his  shield. 
Waiting  till  the  flush  of  morning 

Breaks  along  the  battle-field  ! 
See— Oh  never  more,  my  comrades, 

Shall  we  see  that  falcon  eye 
Redden  with  its  inward  lightning, 

As  the  hour  of  fight  drew  nigh  ! 
Never  shall  we  hear  the  voice  that. 

Clearer  than  the  trumpet's  call, 
Bade  us  strike  for  King  and  Country, 

Bade  us  win  the  field,  or  fall 

u. 

On  the  heights  of  Killiecrankie 

Yestermom  our  army  lay  : 
Slowly  rose  the  mist  in  columns 

From  the  river's  broken  way ; 
Hoarsely  roared  the  swollen  torrent. 

And  the  Pass  was  wrapped  in  gloom. 
When  the  clansmen  rose  together 

From  their  lair  amidst  the  broom. 
Then  we  belted  on  our  tartans. 

And  our  bonnets  down  we  drew, 
Aiid  we  felt  our  broadswords'  edges. 

And  we  proved  them  to  be  true ; 
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And  we  prated  the  prayer  of  soldien, 
And  we  cried  the  gathering-cry. 

And  we  clasped  the  hands  of  kinsmen, 
And  we  swore  to  do  or  die  I 


Soon  we  heard  a  challenffe-tmmpet 

Souudinp^  in  the  Pass  belew, 
And  the  distant  tramp  of  horses. 

And  the  voices  of  the  foe  ; 
Down  we  crouched  amid  the  bracken, 

Till  the  Lowland  ranks  drew  near, 
Panting  like  the  hounds  in  summer. 

When  they  scent  the  stately  deer. 
]From  the  dark  defile  emerging,  , 

Next  we  saw  the  squadrons  come, 
Ijeslie's  foot  and  Leven's  troopers 

Marching  to  the  tuck  of  drum  ^ 
Through  the  scattered  wood  of  birches, 

O'er  the  broken  ground  and  heath. 
Wound  the  long  battalions  slowly. 

Till  they  gained  the  field  beneath  ; 
Then  wo  bounded  from  our  covert. — 

Judge  how  looked  the  Saxons  then. 
When  they  saw  the  rugged  mountain 

Start  to  life  with  armed  men  1 
liike  a  tempest  down  the  ridges 

Swept  the  hurricane  of  steel. 
Hose  the  slogan  of  Macdonald — 

Flashed  the  broadsword  of  Locheill  I 
Vainly  sped  the  withering  volley 

'Mongst  the  foremost  ofour  band — 
On  we  poured  until  me  met  them. 

Foot  to  foot,  and  hand  to  hand. 
Horse  and  man  went  down  like  drift-wood 

When  the  floods  are  black  at  Yule, 
And  their  carcasses  are  whirling 

In  the  Garry's  deepest  pooL 
Horse  and  man  went  down  before  uR->— 

Living  foe  there  tarried  none 
On  the  field  of  KiUiecrankie, 

When  that  stubborn  fight  was  done  I 

IV. 

And  the  evening  star  was  shining 

On  SchehalUon's  distant  head. 
When  we  wiped  our  bloody  broadswonlfl. 

And  returned  to  count  the  dead. 
ITiere  we  found  him  gashed  and  gory. 

Stretched  upon  the  cumbered  plain. 
As  he  told  us  where  to  seek  him, 

In  the  thickest  of  the  slain. 
And  a  smile  was  on  his  visage. 

For  within  his  djdng  ear 
Pealed  the  joyful  note  «f  triumph, 

And  the  clansmen's  clamorous  cheer : 
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So,  amidst  the  battle's  thtinder, 
Shot,  and  steel,  and  scorching  flamfl^ 

In  the  glory  of  his  manhood 
Passed  the  spirit  of  the  Gneme  I 


!i' 


Open  wide  the  vaults  of  Athol, 

w  here  the  bones  of  heroes  rest—  ^ 
Open  wide  the  hallowed  portals 

To  receive  another  guesf  I  .t 

IJast  of  Scots,  and  last  of  freemen— '' 

Last  of  all  that  dauntless  race 
Who  would  rather  die  unsullied 

Than  outlive  the  land's  disgrace. 
O  thou  lion-hearted  warrior  1 

Beck  not  of  the  after-time  : 
Honor  may  be  deemed  dishonori 

Loyalty  be  called  a  crime. 
Sleep  in  peace  with  kindred  ashes 

Of  the  noble  and  the  true^ 
Hands  that  never  failed  their  country, 

Hearts  that  never  baseness  knew. 
Sleep  !— and  till  the  latest  trumpet 

wakes  the  dead  from  earth  and  sea, 
Scotland  shall  not  beast  a  braver 

Chieftain  than  our  own  Dundee  I 


'■■f.- 


>.«^. 
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THE  PLEASURES  OF  A  CULTIVATED  IMAGINATION. 

The  attention  of  young  persons  may  be  led,  by  well- 
selected  works  of  fiction,  from  the  present  objects  of  the  senses, 
and  the  thoughts  accustomed  to  dwell  on  the  past,  the  distant 
or  the  future  ;  and  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  this  eflfect 
is,  in  any  instance,  accomplished,  "  the  man,"  as  Dr.  Johnson 
has  justly  remarked,  "is  exalted  in  the  scale  of  intellectual 
being."  The  tale  of  fiction  will  probably  be  soon  laid  aside, 
with  the  toys  and  rattles  of  infancy ;  but  the  habits  which  it 
has  contributed  to  fix,  and  the  powers  which  it  has  brought 
into  a  state  of  activity,  will  remain  with  the  possessor,  perma- 
nent and  inestimable  treasures,  to  his  latest  hour. 

Nor  is  it  to  the  young  alone  that  these  observations  are  to 
he  exclusively  applied.  Instances  have  frequently  occurred  of 
individuals  in  whom  the  power  of  imagination  has,  at  a  more 
advanced  period  of  life,  been  found  susceptible  of  culture  to  a* 
wonderful  degree.  In  such  men,  what  an  accession  is  gained 
to  their  most  refined  pleasures !  What  enchantments  are  added 
to  their  most  ordinary  perceptions !  The  mind,  awakening,  as 
if  from  a  tiance,  to  a  new  existence,  becomes  habituated  to  the 
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most  interesting  aspects  of  life  and  of  nature  ;  the  intellectual 
eye  "  is  purged  of  its  film ; "  and  things  the  most  familiar  and 
unnoticed  disclose  charms  invisible  before. 

The  same  objects  and  events,  which  were  lately  beheld  with 
indifference,  occupy  now  all  the  powers  and  capacities  of  the 
soul :  the  contrast  between  the  present  and  the  past  serving 
only  to  enhance  and  to  endear  so  unlooked-for  an  acquisition. 
What  Gray  has  so  finely  said  of  the  pleasures  of  vicissitude  con- 
veys but  a  faint  image  of  what  is  experienced  by  the  man  who, 
after  having  lost,  in  vulgar  occupations  and  vulgar  amusements, 
his  earliest  and  most  precious  years,  is  thus  introduced  at  last 
to  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth : 

**  The  meanest  floweret  of  the  vale, 
The  eimplest  note  that  swells  the  gale. 
The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies. 
To  him  are  opening  Paradise." 

The  effects  of  foreign  travel  have  been  often  remarked,  not 
only  in  rousing  the  curiosity  of  the  traveller  while  abroad,  but 
in  correcting,  after  his  return,  whatever  habits  of  inattention  he 
had  contracted  to  the  institutions  and  manners  among  which 
he  was  bred.  It  is  in  a  way  somewhat  analogous  that  our  ocn 
feasional  excursions  into  the  regions  of  imagination  increase  our 
interest  in  those  familiar  realities,  from  which  th?  stores  of  im- 
agination are  borrowed.  We  learn  insensibly  to  view  nature 
with  the  eye  of  the  painter  and  the  poet,  and  to  seize  those 
*'*  happy  attitudes  of  things,"  which  their  taste  at  first  selected; 
While,  enriched  with  the  accumulations  of  ages  and  with  "  the 
Spoils  of  time,"  we  unconsciously  combine  with  what  we  see  all 
that  we  know  and  all  that  we  feel ;  and  sublime  the  organical 
beauties  of  the  material  world,  by  blending  with  them  the  ineX' 
haustible  delights  of  the  heart  and  of  the  fancy. — Stewart. 
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"We  are  all  here  I 

Father,  Mother, 

Siater,  Brother, 
All  who  hold  each  other  dear. 
Each  chair  is  fiU'd — we're  all  at  home: 
To-night  let  no  cold  stranger  come ; 
It  is  not  often  thus  around 
Our  old  familiar  hearth  we're  found  : 
Bless,  then,  the  meeting  and  the  spot ; 
For  once  be  every  care  forgot  j 
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THE  PLAGUE  AT  C0N8TAN  riNOPLK, 

L«t  gentle  peace  assert  her  power, 
And  kind  affection  rule  the  nour  ; 
We're  all — all  here. 

We're  not  all  here  I 
Some  are  away — the  dead  ones  dear.   >l  ?;Itw  f'?»'  # 
Who  throng'd  with  us  this  ancient  heartily 
And  gave  the  hour  to  guiltless  mirth. 
Fate,  with  a  stem,  relentless  hand, 
Look'd  in  and  thinn'd  our  little  band  t 
Some  like  a  night- flash  pass'd  away, 
And  some  sank,  lingering,  day  by  day ; 
The  quiet  grave-yard  some  lie  there — 
And  cruel  Ocean  has  his  share — 
We're  not  aU  here. 


<•*   ,^ 


'^mtf'n. 


m  '^^Miii-'^- 


iV-f*^ 


We  are  all  here  I  >«!»?»# ^;; 

Even  they — the  dead — though  dead,  so  dear^^  , 
Fond  Memory,  to  her  duty  time, 
Brings  back  tneir  faded  forms  to  view.  /; 

How  life-like,  through  the  mist  of  yearSf  ^i^^X 
Each  well  remember'd  face  appears  1       'i,o'r  ./ 

We  see  them,  as  in  times  long  past, 
From  each  to  each  kind  looks  are  cast ; 
We  hear  their  words,  their  smiles  behold. 
They're  round  us,  as  they  were  of  old — 

We  are  all  here. 


•^^>M 


•V 


,\mnjm- 


We  are  all  here  I 

Father,  Mother, 

Sister,  Brother, 
You  that  I  love  with  love  so  dear. 
This  may  not  long  of  us  be  said ; 
Soon  we  must  join  the  gather'd  dead ; 
And  by  the  hearth  we  now  sit  round. 
Some  other  circle  will  be  found. 
Oh  !  thea,  that  wisdom  may  we  know. 
Which  yields  a  life  of  peace  below ; 
So,  in  the  world  to  follow  this, 
May  each  repeat,  in  words  ef  bliss. 

We're  all — all  here  I 


.!»- 
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THE  PLAGUE  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

(A.D.  745.) 
One  great  calamity  in  the  age  of  Constantine  appears  to  have 
travelled  over  the  whole  habitable  world;  this  was  the  great 
pestilence,  which  made  its  appearance  in  the  Byzantine  empire 
as  early  as  745.  It  had  previously  cariied  off  a  considerably 
portion  of  the  population  of  S3rria,  and  the  Caliph  Yezid  III. 
perished  of  the  disease  in  744.  From  Syria  it  visited  i^pt 
and  Aiirica,  from  whence  it  passed  into  Sicily.  After  making 
great  ravages  in  Sicily  and  Calabria,  it  spread  to  Greece ;  ana 
at  last,  in  the  year  749,  it  broke  out  with  terribW  violence  iii 
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Constantinople,  then  probably  the  most  populous  city  in  the 
liniverse.  It  was  supposed  to  have  been  introduced,  and  dis-; 
persed  through  Christian  countries,  by  the  Venetian  and  Greek 
ships  employed  in  carrying  on  a  contraband  trade  in  slaves  with 
the  Mohammedaft  nations,  and  it  spread  wherever  commerce 
extended.  Monemvasia,  one  of  the  great  commercial  cities  at 
the  time,  received  the  contagion  with  the  return  of  its  trading 
vessels,  and  disseminated  the  disease  over  all  Greece,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago.  On  the  continent,  this  plague 
threatened  to  exterminate  the  Hellenic  race. 

Historians  have  left  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  horrors  of  this 
fearful  visitation,  which  show  us  that  the  terror  it  inspired  dis- 
turbed the  fabric  of  society.  Strange  superstitions  preoccupied 
inen's  minds,  and  annihilated  every  sense  of  duty.  Some  ap- 
peared to  be  urged  by  a  demoniacal  impulse  to  commit  heinous 
but  useless  crimes,  with  the  wildest  recklessness.  Small  crosses 
of  unctuous  matter  were  supposed  to  appear  suddenly,  traced  by 
an  invisible  hand  on  the  clothes  of  persons  as  they  were  engaged 
in  their  ordinary  pursuits ;  examples  were  narrated  of  their  hav- 
ing appeared  suddenly  visible  to  the  eyes  of  the  assembled  con- 
gregation on  the  vestments  of  the  priest  as  he  ofl&ciated  at  the 
altar.  The  individual  thus  marked  out  was  invariably  assailed 
by  the  disease  on  his  return  home,  and  soon  died.  Crosses 
wer«  constantly  found  traced  on  the  doors  and  outer  walls  of 
buildings ;  houses,  palaces,  huts,  and  monasteries  were  alike 
marked.  This  was  considered  as  an  intimation  that  some  of 
the  inmates  were  ordered  to  prepare  for  immediate  death.  In 
the  delirium  of  fear  and  the  first  paroxysms  of  the  plague, 
many  declared  that  they  beheld  hideous  spectres  wandering 
about;  these  apparitions  were  seen  flitting  through  the  crowdeq 
streets  of  the  city,  at  times  questioning  the  passengers,  at  times, 
walking  into  houses  before  the  inmates,  and  then  driving  the 
proprietors  from  the  door.  At  times  it  was  said  that  these 
spectres  had  even  attacked  the  citizens  with  naked  swords. 
That  these  things  were  not  reported  solely  on  the  delusion  o| 
the  fancy  of  persons  rendered  insane  by  attacks  of  disease,  is 
asserted  by  a  historian  who  was  bom  about  ten  years  later,  and, 
who  certainly  passed  '  is  youth  at  Constantinople.  The  testi- 
mony of  Theophanes  j  confirmed  by  the  records  of  similar 
diseases  in  other  populcus  cities.  The  uncertainty  of  life  offers 
aoditional  chances  of  impunity  to  crime,  and  thus  rehtxe^  th^ 
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power  of  the  law,  and  weakens  the  bonds  of  moral  restraint, 
banger  is  generally  what  man  fears  little,  when  there  are 
several  chances  of  escape.  The  bold  and  wicked,  deriding  the 
general  panic,  frequently  make  periods  of  pestilence  times  of 
revelry  and  plunder ;  the  very  individuals  charged  as  police- 
men to  preserve  order  in  society,  findinrj  themselves  free  from 
control,  have  been  known  to  assume  the  dl-^^  jiso  of  demons,  in 
order  to  plunder  the  terrified  and  superstitious  with  impunity. 
The  predominant  passions  of  all  find  full  scope  when  the  feeling 
of  lesponsibility  is  removed ;  shame  is  thrown  aside,  the  most 
unfeeling  avarice  and  the  wildest  debauchery  are  displayed. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  it  u  on  such  fearful  occasions  that  we 
see  examples  of  the  noblest  courarje,  the  most  devoted  self-sacri- 
fice and  the  purest  charity.  Boccr.ccio  and  Dcfoo,  in  describing 
the  scenes  which  occurred  at  Florence  in  1348,  and  at  London 
in  1665,  aiford  a  correct  picture  of  what  happened  at  Constan- 
tinople in  747.  4«    * 

The  number  of  dead  was  so  great,  that  when  the  ordinary 
means  of  transporting  the  bodies  to  interment  were  insufficient, 
boxes  were  slung  over  the  pack  saddles  of  mules,  into  which 
the  dead  were  cast  without  distinction  of  rank.  When  the 
mules  became  insufficient,  low  chariots  were  constructed  to  re- 
ceive piles  of  human  bodies,  and  these  frightful  hearses  were 
drawn  through  the  streets  to  receive  their  loads,  by  a  crowd  of 
men  who  received  a  fixed  sum  of  money  with  each  body.  Long 
trenches  were  prepared  without  the  walls,  to  serve  as  graves 
for  hundreds  of  bodies,  and  into  these  the  aged  beggar  and  the 
youthful  noble  were  precipitated  side  by  side.  When  all  the 
cemeteries  around  the  capital  were  filled,  and  tho  panic  kept 
the  mass  of  the  population  shut  up  in  their  dwellings,  bodies 
were  interred  in  the  fields  and  vineyards  nearest  to  the  city 
gates,  or  they  were  cast  into  vacant  houses  a^^d  empty  cisterns. 
The  disease  prevailed  for  a  year,  and  left  v/hoio  houses  tenant- 
less,  having  exterminated  many  families.  YiTe  possess  no  record 
of  the  number  of  deaths  it  caused,  but  if  we  suppose  the  popu- 
lation of  Constantinople  at  the  time  to  have  exceeded  i,  million 
we  may  form  an  estimate  of  the  probable  loss  it  saijtained,  by 
observing  that,  during  the  great  plague  at  Milan,  in  1630, 
about  eighty- six  thousand  persons  perished  in  the  course  of  a 
ye»,  in  a  population  hardly  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  souls.  — ^Finlay. 
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SONG. 

Song  should  breathe  of  acent  and  flowara^ 
Song  should  like  a  river  flow  : 

Song  should  bring  back  scenes  and  hoai% 
That  we  loved— ah,  long  ago  I 

Song  from  baser  thoughts  should  win  tu^ 
Bong  should  charm  us  out  of  woe  ; 

Son^  should  stir  the  heart  within  us, 
Like  a  patriot's  friendly  blow. 


<t  M*' 


Pains  and  pleasures,  all  man  doeth. 
War  and  peace,  and  ill  and  wrong; 

All  thinffs  that  the  soul  subdueth, 
Should  be  vanquished  too  by  song. 

Song  should  spur  the  mind  to  duty, 
Merve  the  weak  and  stir  the  strong : 

Every  deed  of  truth  and  beauty 
Should  be  crowned  by  starry  song. 


^^M'a.; 


—Hood. 


EXTINCT  REPTILES. 

At  a  comparatively  early  period  in  the  earth's  history,  reptiles 
inhabited  the  air  like  birds,  some  of  them  only  occasionally, 
perhaps,  touching  the  earth.  The  bones  of  such  creatures,  as 
we  have  said,  indicate  dimensions  of  the  largest  size,  as  com- 
pared  with  winged  birds  adapted  for  flight.  The  greatest  width 
across  the  expanded  wing-membrane,  from  tip  to  tip,  amounts, 
in  some  cases,  to  more  than  twenty  feet,  and  the  head  was  ex- 
ceedingly large  and  long  in  proportion  to  the  body.  No  remains 
of  these  creatures  have  been  found  in  the  sandstones  with 
footmarks,  but  they  are  common  in  all  newer  deposits  as  far 
as  the  chalk.  They  seem  to  have  been  able  to  swim,  and  per- 
haps to  dive,  and  they  were  certainly  reptiles  of  prey. 

In  addition  to  the  land  and  air  species,  we  also  find  fossil  a 
considerable  and  interesting  group  of  marine  reptiles.  These, 
too,  were  some  of  them  very  gigantic,  approaching  even  the 
whales  in  this  respect,  while  there  is  every  probability  that  they 
were  much  more  fierce.  Unlike  the  ordinary  hard  coat  of  mau 
that  we  find  covering  most  known  reptiles,  and  that  appears 
also  to  have  belonged  to  those  in  a  fossil  state,  the  marine  speci<E» 
were  8ofb-skimie4)  and  exhibit  strength  rather  for  attack  than 
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defence.  Tkere  are  two  principal  groups,  one  approaching  much 
more  nearly  to  the  true  fishes  than  the  other.  The  one  well 
known  as  the  Ichthyosauri  or  fish-lizard,  has  been  handed  down 
to  us  in  unusual  perfection,  many  complete  skeletons  having 
been  worked  out  of  their  stony  beds,  and  numerous  indications 
given  even  of  the  skin  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 

The  Plesiosaw,  although  more  nearly  a  lizard,  as  its  name 
implies,  would  seem  to  have  been  even  less  like  any  existing 
animal  than  its  companion.  It  has  been  compared  to  a  serpent 
in  a  turtle's  shell ;  but  in  ti  uth,  though  the  neck  was  exceed- 
ingly long  and  the  head  that  of  a  lizard,  the  body  was  smooth 
and  ualced,  the  tail  not  very  long,  and  the  extremities  like  the 
paddles  of  a  whale.  Some  of  the  specimens  seem  to  indicate 
an  animal  a«  much  as  thirty  feet  long,  and  the  entire  and  un- 
disturbed skeletons  of  many  individuals,  of  various  sizes  and 
different  proportions,  are  to  be  found  in  museums. 

At  present  almost  all  the  common  fishes  are  provided  with 
moderately  hard  complete  skeletons,  and  are  covered*  with  scales 
usually  small  and  thin.  Most  of  the  fish  whose  remains  are  found 
fossil  are,  however,  remarkable  for  having  had  cartilaginous 
instead  of  bony  skeletons.  They  were  enclosed  in  a  bony  box, 
coated  with  enamel,  by  means  of  which  the  whole  animal  was 
defended  against  powerful  enemies.  Few  fishes  of  this  kind 
have  been  found  in  modem  waters;  but  the  "bony  pike"  of  the 
North  American  lakes  and  rivers  is  a  fair  illustration  of  these 
knights  of  ancient  times.  The  fishes  whose  remains  are  found 
fossil  offer  nothing  remarkable  in  regard  to  size,  many  existing 
species  being  larger  than  any  known  extinct  kinds.  But  in 
strangeness  of  form,  amongst  those  enclosed  in  a  coat  of  mail, 
the  oldest  species  have  hardly  since  been  rivalled.  The  bony 
plates  are  very  large,  and  their  shapes  such  as  accurately  to 
adapt  them  to  enclose  the  small  body  of  the  animal  b'^^tween 
back-plate  and  breast-plate.  One  kind,  called  Pterichthys  (the 
wing-fish),  had  strong  spines,  like  arms,  placed  near  the  head, 
and  a  very  curious  tail,  tapering  and  flattened,  almost  like  that 
of  a  beaver.  The  head  was  defended  by  a  kind  of  helmet 
joining  on  to  the  back. 

Exceedingly  abundant  in  the  old  rocks,  these  fishes  seem 
gradually  to  have  become  fewer  and  less  important,  being  re^ 
placed  latterly  by  the  scale-covered  fish  of  modern  times, 
sharks  and  Bays,  however,  seem  always  to  have  existed,  and 
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were  generally  common.  They  left  behind  them  not  only  teeth, 
but  bony  and  enamelled  spines,  and  even- scales — these  being 
more  permanent  than  modem  scales,  though  often  quite  de- 
tached, and  never  connecting  into  complete  armor. 

There  are  several  curious  animals  now  Hving,  large  and  strong 
enough  to  prey  even  upon  fish,  but  belonging  to  a  group  whose 
nervous  structure  places  them  in  a  lower  position  in  the  series 
of  animals.  The  cuttle-fish,  of  which  there  are  many  kinds 
round  our  own  shores  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  often  attain  a 
Very  large  size.  Some  of  them  possess,  when  living,  a  curious 
oval  flattened  plate,  called  (not  very  improperly)  the  "  bone," 
which  is  constantly  found  washed  up  on  the  seashore,  quite  de- 
tached from  the  animal  Many  of  them  have  a  black  fluids 
which  they  are  able  to  throw  out  and  thereby  darken  the  jvater,, 
when  they  wish  either  to  escape  or  to  confuse  their  prey. 

The  Nautilus  occupies  a  shell  divided  into  many  small  com« 
partments,  each  of  which  is  pierced  with  a  hole  of  moderate 
size,  and  all  of  which  are  crossed  by  a  tube.  The  animal  belong- 
Lug  to  this  shell  is  a  kind  of  cuttle-fish,  and  the  whole  shell 
serves  as  a  float  to  the  creature,  which  inhabits  only  the  outer- 
most chamber,  the  rest  being  full  of  air. 

It  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  find  that  of  animals  covered 
with  shells,  these  cuttle-fish  seem  to  have  been  at  all  times  the 
most  characteristic.  They  have  perhaps  been  more  readily  pre- 
served than  others,  owing  to  various  causes  ;  but  at  any  rate, 
it  is  certain  that  in  the  older  rocks,  shells,  built  upon  a  principle 
almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  nautilus,  are  so  incredibly  abun- 
dant and  so  wonderfully  varied,  as  to  make  it  certain  that  their 
owners  played  a  very  important  part  in  their  day.  Whether 
they  were  accompanied  by  the  commoner  kind  of  shells,  which 
have  not  been  preserved,  or  whether  the  conditions  of  deposit 
were  unfavorable  for  these  latter,  we  cannot  now  telL     The 

Geological  record  is  imperfect.  The  illustrations  of  particular 
inds  of  animals  are  numerous  and  minute,  while  there  are  tew 
indications  of  the  existence  of  the  others.  The  Ammonites  of 
geologists  include  a  wonderfiil  variety  of  curious  shells,  nearly 
resembling  the  nautilus  in  having  a  multitude  of  chambers. 
They  have  been  found  of  all  sizes,  from  a  coach-wheel  down  to 
hk  pin's  head  ;  and  where  the  ordinary  forms  are  absent  there 
are  other  shells  evidently  of  the  same  kind,  and  diff'ering  only 
in  matters  of  detail.    So  also  the  BtUmnik — the  hard  part  or 
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bone  of  another  extinct  species  of  cuttle-fish — though  verr 
different  from  the  corresponding  part  of  known  living  speci- 
mens, evidently  answered  a  similar  purpose.  It  is  therefore 
clear,  that  these  curious  and,  for  the  most  part,  powerful  repre- 
sentatives of  a  class  of  animals  which  we  now  think  very  little 
of,  and  of  which  we  speak  slightingly — ^identifying  them  with 
the  snails,  oysters,  and  limpets — really  at  one  time  played  a  part 
hardly  subordinate  to  fishes,  being  quite  as  active  and  perhaps 
almost  as  intelligent.  Certainly  no  one.now  can  watch  them 
in  the  sea,  and  notice  their  restless  activity — their  long  arras 
covered  with  suckers,  their  large  bright  eyes  always  on  the 
look-out,  their  powerful  jaws,  and  perfect  moans  of  helping 
themselves  and  supplying  every  important  want — vnthout  feel- 
ing satisfied  that  they  are  well  able  to  peiform  their  part  iu- 
Nature.  — ^Ansted.. 


fei     <i  .ill-.-*   "i.v    t' 

BERNARDINE  DU  BORN. 

KiKO  Henrt  sat  upon  hia  throne^ ' 

And  full  of  wrath  and  scorn, 
His  eye  a  recreant  knight  survey'd— 

Sir  Bernardino  du  Bom> 
And  he  that  haughty  glance  retum'd,. 

Like  lion  in  his  lair, 
.While  loftily  his  unchanged  brow 

Gleom'd  through  his  crisped  hair. 

'*  Thou  art  a  traitor  to  the  realm. 

Lord  of  a  lawless  band , 
The  bold  in  speech,  the  fierce  in  broil. 

The  troubler  of  our  land. 
Thy  castles  and  thy  rebel-towera 

Are  forfeit  to  the  crown, 
And  thou  beneath  the  Norman  axe 

Shalt  end  thy  base  renown . 

"  Deign'st  thou  no  word  to  bar  thy  doom, 

Thou  witli  strange  madness  tired? 
Hath  reason  quite  fors  jok  thy  breast  V* 

Plantagenet  inquired. 
Sir  Bernard  tum*d  him  toward  the  king. 

He  blench 'd  not  in  his  pride  ; 
"  My  reason  faiPd,  my  gracious  liege, 

The  year  Prince  Henry  died." 

Quick  at  that  name  a  cloud  of  woe 
Pass'd  o'er  the  monarch's  brow ; 

Touch'd  was  that  bleeding  chord  of  love, 
To  which  the  mightiest  bow. 
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Again  swept  back  the  tide  of  ye«ni». 

Again  his  first-bom  r.oved. — 
The  fair,  the  graceful,  the  sublime,, 

The  erring,  yet  belored. 

And  ever  cherished  by  his  side. 

One  chosen  friend  was  near, 
To  share  in  boyhood's  ardent  sport,. 

Or  youth's  untamed  career. 
With  him  the  merry  chase  he  songhty, 

Beneath  the  dewy  mom ;  r 

IWith  him  in  knightly  tourney  rode, 

This  BemK  ''ne  du  Bom. 
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Then  in  the  mourning  father's  soul, 

Each  trace  of  ire  grew  dim  ; 
And  what  his  buried  idol  loved 

Seem'd  cleansed  of  guilt  to  him.  .r^j^.- 

.And  faintly  thro\igh  his  tears  he  spakt, 

*'  God  send  his  grace  to  thee. 
And,  for  the  dear  sake  of  the  dead, 

Go  forth— unscathed  and  free." 

—Mrs.  Sigouukkt. 


SNAKES  AND  SNAKE  CHAKMERS. 


To  new-comers  in  Hindostan,  and  particularly  those  of  nervous 
temperament,  snakes  of  various  kinds  constitute  a  source  of 
perpetual  alarm.  Their  numbers  are  immense,  and  no  place  is 
sacred  from  their  visitations.  Just  fancy  the  agreeable  sur- 
prise resulting  from  such  little  occurrences  as  the  following, 
which  are  far  from  being  rare.  You  get  up  in  a  morning,  aft«r 
a  feverish  night  perhaps  ;  languidly  you  reach  for  your  boots, 
and  upon  pulling  on  one,  feel  something  soft  before  your  toes, 
and  on  turning  it  upside  down,  and  giving  it  a  shake,  oat  pops 
a  small  snake  of  the  carpet  tribe — as  they  are  called,  probably 
from  their  domestic  propensities-^wondering  what  can  be  the 
cause  of  his  being  thus  rudely  ejected  from  his  night's  quarters. 
Oi  suppose,  at  any  time  during  the  day,  you  should  be  music- 
ally  inclined  ,  you  take  your  flute  from  its  resting  place,  and 
proceed  to  screw  it  together,  but  find,  on  making  an  attempt  to 
play,  that  something  is  the  matter,  and  on  peeping  into  it.  dis- 
cover that  a  little  seqjentine  gentleman  has  tliere  sought  and 
found  a  snug  lodgment.  Perhaps  your  endeavor  to  give  it 
breath  with  your  mouth,  makes  Mr  Snake  feel  his  habitation 
in  the  instrument  uncomfortably  cold,  and,  ere  you  are  aware 
of  his  prese,nce,  he  is  out,  and  wriggling  among  your  fingers. 
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Sucli  inddents  as  these  cause  rather  unpleasant  starts  to  those 
who  are  new  to  Hindostanic  matters,  though  the  natives  of  the 
land,  or  persons  who  have  been  long  resident  in  it,  might  only 
emile  at  the  new  comer's  uneasiness,  and  tell  him  that  these 
little  intruders  were  perfectly  harmless.  But  even  with  the 
assurance  of  this  fact,  it '  long  ere  most  Europeans  can  tolerate 
the  sight  and  presence  c  hese  snakes,  much  less  feel  comfort-, 
able  under  their  cold  touch.  Besides,  it  is  but  too  well  known 
that  all  these  creatures  are  not  innoxious.  Well  do  I  remem- 
ber the  fright  that  one  poor  fellow  got  in  the  barracks  a^ 
Madras.  He  had  possibly  been  indulging  too  freely  overnight  ^ 
at  least,  when  he  rose  in  the  morning  in  question,  he  felt  thirsty 
in  the  extreme.  Yawning  most  volcanically,  he  made  up  to 
one  of  the  room  windows,  were  stood  a  large  water-bottle  or 

i*ar,  one  of  those  long-necked  clay  things  in  which  they  usually 
[eep  fluids  in  the  East.  Upon  taking  this  inviting  vessel  into 
his  hands,  he  observed  that  there  seemed  to  be  but  little  water 
in  it,  yet  enough,  as  he  thought,  to  cool  his  parched  throat ; 
knd  he  had  just  applied  it  to  his  lips,  when  something  touched 
them — certainly  not  water,  whatever  else  it  might  be.  He 
hastily  withdrew  the  vessel  from  his  mouth,  though  still  re- 
taining it  in  his  hands,  when,  to  his  amazement  and  horror,  a 
tegular  cobra,  the  most  deadly  and  dangerous  of  all  the  common 
serpents  of  India,  reared  its  hideously  distended  and  spectacled 
head  from  the  jar,  not  a  foot  from  its  disturber's  nose.  "O 
inurder !"  cried  the  poor  fellow,  who  was  a  son  of  Erin  ;  and  as 
he  uttered  the  exclamation,  he  dashed  bottle,  snake,  and  all  to 
the  ground,  and  took  to  his  heels,  nor  stopped  until  he  was  a 
full  hundred  yards  from  the  spot.  Here  he  told  his  story  in 
safety,  and  the  intruder  was  in  good  time  goj;  rid  of  by  th^ 
cautious  use  of  fire-arms. 

1  he  Hindoos,  or  at  least  the  serpent-charmers  among  them, 
bretend,  as  is  well  known,  to  handle  all  sorts  of  snakes  with 
impunity,  to  make  them  come  and  go  at  a  call,  and,  in  short,  to 
have  a  cabalistic  authority  over  the  whole  race.  These  preten- 
sions are  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  their  profession,  which 
consists,  in  part,  in  jidding  private  houses  of  troublesome  visi- 
tants of  this  description.  One  of  these  serpent-charmers  wilj 
assfert  to  a  householder  that  there  are  snakes  about  his  premises, 
and,  partly  from  motives  of  fear,  and  partly  from  curiosity, 
the  householder  promises  th^  man  a  reward,  if  he  succeed  ix^ 
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showing  and  removing  tbem.  The  juggler  goes  to  work,  and 
soon  snakes  are  seen  to  Issue  from  some  corner  or  another, 
obedient  to  his  call.  The  perfoi-mer  takes  them  up  fearlessly, 
and  they  meet  like  old  friends.  In  fact,  the  opinion  of  the  more 
enlightened  residents  in  India  is,  that  the  snakes  and  their 
charmers  are  old  friends ;  thti,  ne  hid  them  there,  and  of  course 
knew  where  to  find  them ;  f  ,iid,  moreover,  that  having  long  ago 
extracted  the  poisonous  fangs,  he  may  well  handle  them  without 
alarm.  Still,  a  large  portion  of  the  community,  European  as 
well  as  natives,  believe  that  these  charmers  have  strange 
powers  over  the  snake  tribe.        v^rtiJ^,?!,  ,=  wr« 

Snake-charming  is  not  confined  to  India.  TlTiere  are  some  of 
the  natives  of  Africa  and  America,  who  possess  the  power  of 
what  is  called  "  charming,"  or  producing  a  benumbing  or  stu- 
pifying  effect  on  poisonous  serpents  and  scorpions,  by  handling 
them.  This  power  is,  in  some,  natural  and  hereditary,  while 
in  others  it  is  acquired  by  chewing  the  roots  or  other  parts  of 
certain  plants,  rubbing  them  in  their  hands,  or  bathing  their 
bodies  in  water  containing  an  infusion  of  them.  In  that  part 
of  Africa  which  lies  northward  of  the  great  desert  of  Sahara, 
there  was  formerly  a  tribe  called  the  Psylli,  who  seem  to  have 
possessed  this  power,  either  from  nature  or  art,  in  a  degree 
that  occasioned  the  name  of  Psylli  to  be  given  to  all  persona 
capable  of  producing  similar  eflfects.  Plutarch  informs  us  that 
Cato,  in  his  march  through  the  desert,  took  with  him  a  number 
of  these  Psylli,  to  suck  out  the  poisons  from  the  wounds  of 
such  of  his  soldiers  as  might  be  bitten  by  the  numerous  ser- 
pents which  infested  that  region.  It  was  then  ignorantly 
believed  that  this  power  of  subduing  the  poison  was  the  effect 
of  magic,  and  ohe  Psylli,  to  confirm  this  belief,  always,  when  in 
the  exercise  of  this  fascination,  muttered  spells  or  chanted 
verses  over  the  person  whom  they  were  in  the  act  of  curing. 
Many  have  ventured  to  doubt  the  existence  of  this  power  being 
possessed  by  any  class  of  people,  but  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  the  best  accredited  travellers  seems  to  confirm  the  fact.  Mr. 
Bruce  distinctly  states,  from  minute  persoMii  observation,  that 
xdl  the  blacks  in  the  kingdom  of  Sennaar  ate  perfectly  armed 
by  nature  against  the  bite  of  either  scorpion  or  viper.  They 
take  the  horned  snake — there  the  most  liommon,  and  one  of  the 
most  fatal  of  the  viper  tribe—  in  their  hands  at  all  times,  put 
them  in  their  bosoms,  and  throw  them  at  each  other,  ati  children 
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do  apples  and  balls,  during  which  sport  the  serpents  are  seldonj 
irritated  to  bite,  and  if  they  do,  nc  mischief  ensues  from  the 
wound.-  The  Arabs  of  the  same  country,  he  also  observes, 
have  not  by  nature  this  protective  power,  but  generally  acquire 
it  by  the  use  of  certain  plants.  The  artificial  means  of  ren- 
dering the  persosi  invulnerable  to  the  bite  of  snakes  seems  also 
to  be  practised  in  South  America. 

It  is  said  that  the  cobra  is  fond  of  milk,  and  that  a  knowledge 
of  this  fact  has  sometimes  saved  the  lives  of  persons  who  were 
on  the  point  of  being  bitten.  An  anecdote  is  related  of  a  party 
of  gentlemen  sitting  at  table  in  India,  when  one  of  them  felt  a 
cobra  coiling  itself  round  his  leg.  Appalled  at  his  situation, 
he  desired  his  companions,  in  a  whisper,  not  to  speak  or  mak^ 
any  noise,  if  they  would  save  hi -3  life.  All  were  immediately 
silent.  He  next,  in  a  low  tone,  requested  a  servant  to  bring  a 
jug  of  milk,  and  pour  it  cautiously  on  the  floor,  near  his  foot 
This  being  done,  the  cobra,  in  a  short  time,  uncoiled  itself,  and 
descended  to  partake  of  the  milk,  when,  as  may  be  supposed, 
little  ceremony  was  used  in  despatching  it.  An  exemption 
from  reptiles  of  this  deadly  class  is  surely  one  of  England's 
greatest  blessings.      ^  ,    .   — Chambers. 

THOU  DIDS'T,  0  MIGHTY  GOD,  EXIST. 

Thou  didst,  O  mighty  God,  oriat       v-,.  is, 

Ere  time  bejfun  its  race  ;     ,  ^,    ,,    A 
Before  the  ample  element*  ''" 

FiU'd  up  the  voids  of  8pi»3«. 

Before  the  pond'roua  earthly  glob« 

In  fluid  air  waa  stayed  •. 
Before  the  ocean's  mighty  springs 
.   ,,*^i.   Their  liquid  stores  display'd. 

Ere  through  the  gloom  of  ancient  xughl 

The  streaks  of  light  appear'd  ; 
Before  the  high  celestial  arch 

On  starry  poles  was  rear'd. 

Bef<n^  the  loud,  melodious  spherM 

Their  tuneful  round  begun ; 
Before  the  shining  robes  of  heav'ii 

Were  measur'd  by  the  sun. 

Ere  through  the  empyrean  courts 

One  hallelujah  rung ; 
Or  to  their  harps  the  sons  of  light 

Ecstatic  anthems  sung. 
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Ere  men  ador'd,  or  angels  knew, 

Or  prais'd  Thy  wondrous  name ; 
Thr  bliss,  O  sacred  spring  of  life  1 

And  glory  was  the  same. 

And  when  the  pillars  of  the  world 

With  sudden  ruin  break. 
And  all  this  vast  and  goodly  frame, 

Sinks  in  the  mighty  Mrreck ;    v    ■;.  i'y- 

When  from  her  orb  the  moon  shall  start,     ' '    '• '  ;  * 
The  astoniah'd  sun  roll  back ;  ,  j 

And  all  the  trembling  starry  lamps 
Their  ancient  course  forsake ;  ' 

For  ever  permanent  and  fix'd,  ai«?if  ^Ufeu  .i.W.u«J 

From  agitation  free, 
Unchanged  in  everlasting  years 

Shall  Thy  existence  be. 


v.—  -  ^;  •■•■&• 
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Spirit  that  breathest  through  my  lattice— thou  ^^^ ;  ji^ti^ 
That  cool'st  the  twilight  of  the  sultry  day — 

Gratefully  flows  thy  f rcEhness  round  my  brow : 
Thou  hast  been  out  upon  the  deep  at  play,  _  ^  j 

Siding  all  day  the  wild  blue  wave  till  now, 
Boughening  their  crests,  and  scattering  high  ttxeir  spray. 

And  swelling  the  white  sail.     I  welcome  thee 
;.^f^*iri«i^  To  the  scorch'd  land,  thou  tvanderer  ot  the  sea !  ,. si:  .'#j 

Nor  I  alone  :  a  thousand  bosoms  round     )n  ^^^^  '*' 

Inhale  thee  in  the  fulness  of  delight, 
And  languid  forms  rise  up,  and  pulses  bound 

Livelier,  at  coming  of  the  wind  of  night ; 
And,  languishing  to  near  thy  grateful  sound, 

Lies  the  vast  inland,  stretch'd  beyond  the  sight. 
Go  forth  into  the  gathering  shade — go  forth,  I  ..  A* 

God's  blessing  breathed  upon  the  fainting  earth  I  ^  ''^* 

Go,  rock  the  little  wood-bird  in  his  nest, 

C3url  the  still  waters,  bright  with  stars,  and  ronsa 
The  wide  old  wood  from  his  majestic  rest, 

Summoning  from  the  innumerable  boughs 
The  strange,  deep  harmonies  that  haunt  his  breast ; 

Ple&sant  shall  oe  thy  way  where  meekly  bovm 
The  shutting  flower,  and  darkling  waters  pass, 

And  't>yixt  the  o'ershadowing  branches  and  the  gnuM» 

The  faint  old  man  shall  lean  his  silver  head 
To  feel  thee ;  thou  shalt  kiss  the  child  asleep, 

And  dry  the  moisten'd  curls  that  overspread 

His  temples,  while  his  breathing  grows  more  deep  j 

And  they  who  stand  about  the  sick  man's  bed 
Shall  joy  to  listen  to  thy  distant  sweep. 

And  softly  part  his  curtaina  to  allow 

Thy  visit,  grateful  to  his  burning  brow. 
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Ck) ; — but  the  circle  of  eternal  change, 
Which  is  the  life  of  nature,  shall  restore^ 

With  sounds  and  scenta  from  all  thy  mighty  range, 
Thee  to  thy  birth  place  of  tho  deep  once  more ; 

Sweet  odors  in  the  sea  air,  sweet  ana  strange, 
Shall  tell  the  home-sick  mariner  of  the  shore ; 

Aiid,  listening  to  thy  murmur,  he  aha.' I  deem 

He  heart)  the  rustling  leaf  and  runuing  stream. 
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The  modem  English  mind  has  this  much  in  common  with  that 
of  the  Greek,  that  it  intensely  desires,  in  all  things,  the  utmost 
completion  or  perfection  compatible  with  their  nature.  This 
is  a  noble  character  in  th%  abstract,  but  becomes  ignoble  when 
it  causes  us  to  forget  the  relative  dignities  o^  that  nature  itself, 
and  to  prefer  the  perfectness  of  the  lower  nature  to  the  imper- 
fection of  the  higher  ;  not  considering  that  as,  judged  by  such 
a  rule,  all  the  brute  animals  would  be  preferable  to  man,  because 
inore  perfect  in  their  functions  and  kind,  and  yet  are  always 
held  inferior  to  him.  so  also  in  the  works  of  man,  those  which 
are  more  perfect  in  their  kind  are  always  inferior  to  those  which 
are,  in  their  nature,  liable  to  more  faults  and  shortcomings. 
For  the  finer  the  nature,  the  more  flaws  it  will  show  through 
the  clearness  of  it ;  and  it  is  a  law  of  this  universe,  that  the 
best  things  shall  be  the  seldomest  seen  in  their  best  form.  The 
wild  grass  grows  well  and  strongly,  one  year  with  another  ;  but 
the  wheat  is,  according  to  the  greater  nobleness  of  its  nature, 
liable  to  the  bitterer  blight.  And,  therefore,  while  in  all  things 
that  we  see,  or  do,  we  are  to  desire  perfection,  and  strive  for 
it,  we  are  nevertheless  not  to  set  the  meaner  thing,  in  its  narrow 
accomplishment,  above  the  nobler  thing,  in  its  mighty  progress; 
not  to  esteem  smooth  minuteness  above  shattered  majesty ;  not 
to  prefer  mean  victory  to  honorable  defeat,  to  lower  the 
level  of  our  aim,  that  we  may  the  more  surely  enjoy  the 
complacency  of  success.  But,  above  all,  in  our  dealings 
With  the  souls  of  other  men,  we  are  to  take  care  how  we 
check,  by  severe  requirement  or  narrow  caution,  efforts  which 
might  otherwise  lead  to  a  noble  issue ;  and,  still  more,  how  we 
withhold  our  admiration  from  great  excellencies,  because  they 
are  mingled  with  rough  fftults.     Now,  in  the  make  and  nature 
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of  every  man,  however  rude  or  simple,  whom  we  employ  in 
manual  labour,  there  are  some  powers  for  better  things  :  some 
tardy  iraagination,  torpid  capacity  of  emotion,  tottering  steps 
of  thought,  there  are,  even  at  the  worst ;  and  in  most  cases  it 
is  all  our  own  fault  that  they  are  tardy  or  torpid.  But  they 
cannot  be  strengthened,  unless  we  are  content  to  take  them  in 
their  feebleness,  and  unless  we  prize  and  honor  them  in  their 
imperfection  above  the  best  and  most  perfect  manual  skill. 
And  this  is  what  we  have  to  do  with  all  our  laborers ;  to  look 
for  the  thoughtful  part  of  them,  and  get  that  out  of  them,  what- 
ever we  lose  for  it,  whatever  faults  and  errors  we  are  obliged 
to  take  with  it.  For  the  best  that  is  in  them  cannot  manifest 
itself  but  in  company  with  much  error.  Understand  this 
clearly :  You  can  teach  a  man  to  draw  a  straight  line,  and  to 
cut  one  ;  to  strike  a  curved  line,  and  to  carve  it ;  and  to  copy 
and  carve  any  number  of  given  lines  or  forms,  with  admirable 
speed  and  perfect  precision  ;  and  you  find  his  work  perfect  of 
its  kind :  but  if  you  ask  him  to  think  about  any  of  those  forms, 
to  consider  if  he  cannot  find  any  better  in  his  own  head,  he 
stops ;  his  execution  becomes  hesitating;  he  thinks,  and  ten  to 
one  he  thinks  wrong ;  ten  to  one  he  makes  a  mistake  in  the 
first  touch  he  gives  to  his  work  as  a  thinking  being.  But  you 
have  made  a  man  of  him  for  all  that.  He  was  only  a  machine 
before,  an  animated  tool.  '.  i  :      v  .    .  ..„  ■ 

.  And  observe,  you  are  put  to  stem  choice  in  this  matter.    You 
must  either  make  a  tool  of  the  creature,  or  a  man  of  him.     You 
cannot  make  both.     Men  were  not  intended  to  work  with  the 
accuracy  of  tools,  to  be  precise  and  perfect  in  all  their  actions. 
If  you  will  have  that  precision  out  of  them,  and  make  their 
fingers  measure  degrees  like  cog-wheels,  and  their  arms  strike 
curves  like  compasses,  you  must  unhumanize  them.     All  the 
Energy  of  their  spirits  must  be  given  to  make  cogs  and  com- 
passes of  themselves.     All  their  attention  and  strength  must 
go  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  mean  act.     The  eye  of  the  soul 
must  be  bent  upon  the  finger-point,  and  the  soul's  force  must 
fill  all  the  invisible  nerves  that  guide  it,  ten  hours  a  day,  that 
it  may  not  eiT  from  its  steely  precision,  and  so  soul  and  sight 
be  worn  away,  and  the  whole  human  being  be  lost  at  last — a 
heap  of  sawdust,  so  far  as  its  intellectual  work  in  this  world  is 
concerned  ;  saved  only  by  its  Heart,  which  cannot  go  into  the 
form  of  cogs  and  compasses,  but  expands,  after  the  ten  hours 
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are  over,  into  fireside  humanity.  On  the  o^her  hand,  if  you 
will  make  a  man  of  the  working  creature,  you  cannot  make  a 
tool.'  Let  him  but  begin  to  imagine,  to  think,  to  try  to  do 
anything  worth  doing  ;  and  the  engine -turned  precision  is  lost 
at  once.  Out  come  all  his  roughness,  all  his  dullness,  all  hikj 
incapability;  shame  upon  shame,  failure  upon  failure,  pause 
after  pause :  but  out  comes  the  whole  majesty  of  him  also  ;  ?-nd 
we  know  the  height  of  it  only  when  we  see  the  clouds  settling 
upon  him.  And,  whether  the  clouds  be  bright  or  dark,  there 
"Will  be  transfiguration  behind  and  within  them. — RuSKiN. 


iir^iiinrl' THE  RIVER  OF  LIFE. 


Thk  more  we  live,  more  brief  appear 
Our  life's  succeeding  sts^ea : 

A  day  to  chUdhood  seems  a  year,      ti 
And  years  like  passing  ages.     .... 

The  gladsome  ouireat  of  our  youth  «> 

Ere  passion  yet  disorders, 
Steals  lingering  like  a  rivet  smooth  ' 

Along  its  grassy  borders. 
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But  as  the  careworn  cheek  jjrows  wan. 

And  sorrow's  shafts  fly  thicker, 
Ye  Stars,  that  measure  life  to  man, 

Why  seem  your  courses  quicker  ? 

When  joys  have  lost  their  bloom  and  breath 

And  life  itself  is  vapid, 
Why,  as  we  reach  the  Falls  of  Death, 

Feel  we  its  tide  more  rapid  ?  ,- • ,  , , 

It  may  be  strange—  vet  who  would  change 

Time's  course  to  slower  speeding,        '^■jMl'-Viif-  B 

When  one  by  one  our  friends  have  gone*^         -ti**^ 
And  left  our  boeoms  bleeding?  ?-  ur':iipr>iV 

Heaven  gives  our  years  of  fading  strength 

Indemnifying  fleetness ; 
And  those  of  youth,  a  seeming  length, 

Proportion'd  to  their  sweetness.  — Campbbll. 
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"  0  8AIL0B,  tell  lae,  tell  me  true, 
Is  my  littk  lad— my  Elihu — 

A  sailing  in  your  ship  T* 
The  sailor's  eyes  were  aimmed  with  dew. 
"  Your  little  lad  ?  your  Elihu  ?" 

He  said  with  treniWing  lip  ; 

"  What  Uttle  lad    what  ship  T     . 
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What  libtle  'ad  ?— as  if  there  oould  be 
Another  such  a  one  as  he  ! 

"  What  little  lad,  do  you  aay  ?" 
"  Why,  Elihu,  that  took  to  the  sea 
The  moment  I  put  him  off  my  Icnee. 

It  was  just  the  other  day 

The  Grap  Swan  sailed  away."  ^  j.^ 

The  other  day  ?    The  sailor's  eyei 
Stood  wide  open  with  surprise. 

;«  The  other  day  ?-the  Swan  ?" 
His  heart  began  in  his  throat  to  rise. 
**  Ay,  ay,  sir ;  here  in  the  cupboard  lies 

The  jacket  he  had  on." 

"  And  so  your  lad  is  gone  ! —        •  '^  - ' 
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Gone  with  thb  Swan."    *'  And  did  she  stand 
With  her  anchor  clutching  hold  of  the  sand*  '^^'^ 

For  a  month,  and  never  stir  ?"  jT 

•*  Why,  to  be  sure  1     I've  seen  from  th^  lft^4».y    k*^ 
Like  a  lover  kissing  his  lady*s  hand,    '-  7"      '/..:. -I 

The  wild  sea  kissing  her —  '       '     iJ  ,«'' 

A  sight  to  remember,  sir."  . ,  *j,]  j^; 

♦'  But,  my  good  mother,  do  you  know/''*'*^^'^ •  "" 
All  this  was  twenty  years  ago  ?  ' 

I  stood  on  thu  Gray  Swan's  deck. 
And  to  that  lad  I  saw  you  throw — 
Taking  it'off,  as  it  might  be  so — 
The  kerchief  from  yc  or  neck  ^       .*  - 
Ay,  and  he'll  bring  it  back.      »    '     j 
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"  And  did  the  little  lawless  lad. 

That  has  made  you  sick,  and  made  you  sad,  f^  ^>! 

Sail  with  the  Gray  Swan's  crew  T* 
"  Lawless  !  the  man  is  going  mad  ; 
The  best  boy  mother  ever  had  ; 

Be  sure,  lie  sailed  with  the  crew — 

What  would  you  have  him  do  ?" 

"  And  he  has  nev<w  written  line, 

Nor  gent  you  word,  nor  made  you  sign, 

To  say  he  was  alive  ?'* 
•'  Hold— if  'twas  wrong,  the  wrong  is  mine  j 
Besides,  he  may  be  in  the  brine  ; 

And  could  he  write  from  the  grave  ? 

Tut,  man  !  what  would  you  have  ?" 


•*  Gone  twenty  years  !  a  long,  long  cruise  ; 
'Twas  wicktd  thus  your  love  to  abuse  ; 

But  if  the  ii.d  stiU  lives, 
And  come  back  home,  think  you,  you  oan 
Foreive  him  ?"   "  Miserable  man  ! 

You're  mad  as  the  ««ea  ;  you  rave — 

What  have  I  to  forgive  ?" 
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The  Bailor  twitched  his  phirt  so  blue. 
And  from  within  his  bosom  drew 
The  kerchief.     She  was  wild  : 
"  My  God  !~my  Father  !— is  it  true  7 
My  little  lad— my  Elihu  ?         ^^^      ...^ 
And  is  it  ? — is  it  ? — is  it  you  ?    "'     *" '"' 
My  blessed  boy — my  child — 
My  dead— my  living  child  !" 


— Aliob  Caret. 
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We  had  been  sleeping  under  our  horses,  and  they  had  never 
stirred  a  limb  for  fear  of  hurting  us.  The  evening  before,  our 
path  had  lain  among  bosomy  hills  and  quiet-looking  drab-colored 
valleys.  This  scenery,  if  not  attractive,  was  at  least  not  oflFen- 
sive ;  and  when  daylight  came,  and  we  found  where  we  had 
wandered,  the  change  was  great  indeed.  It  seemed  as  if  some 
great  battle  of  the  elements  had  taken  place  during  the  night, 
the  rocks  been  rent  asunder  in  the  struggle,  and  Nature  fright' 
fully  wounded  in  the  fray.  Wildly  distorted  as  the  scenery 
seemed  when  the  sun  shone  over  it,  there  was  a  fearful  silence 
and  want  of  stir  that  enhanced  its  effect.  -  Cliflfs  nodded  over 
us,  as  if  they  had  been  awake  all  night,  and  could  stand  it  no 
longer ;  precipices  and  dark  ravines  yawned  beneath  us,  fixed, 
as  it  were,  in  some  spasm  of  the  nightmare.  Not  a  living  thing 
was  to  be  seen  around — no  drop  of  water,  no  leaf  of  tree,  no- 
thing but  a  calm,  terrible  sunshine  above,  and  blackened  rocks 
and  burned  soil  below. 

We  emerged  from  these  savage  gorges  into  a  wide,  dishearten- 
ing plain,  bounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  dreary  mountains. 
Our  horses  had  had  no  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  we  no 
refreshment  of  any  kind  for  twenty.  Finding  there  was  still  a 
gallop  in  my  steed's  elastic  limbs,  I  pushed  on  for  Damascus, 
leaving  my  people  to  follow  more  slowly.  After  a  couple  of 
hours'  hard  riding,  I  came  to  another  range  of  mountains,  from 
beyond  which  opened  the  view  of  Damascus,  that  the  Prophet 
abstained  from  as  too  delightful  for  this  probationary  world. 
It  is  said  that  after  many  days  of  toilsome  travel,  beholding  the 
city  thus  lying  at  his  feet,  he  exclaimed,  "  Only  one  paradise 
is  allowed  to  man ;  I  will  not  take  mine  in  this  world.  And 
so  he  turned  away  his  horse's  head  from  Damascus,  and  pitched 
his  tent  in  the  desert. 
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I  reined  up  my  steed  with  difiiculty  on  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  he  had  already,  perhaps,  heard  the  murmur  of  the  d'jtant 
"vraters,  or  instinct  told  him  that  Nature's  life-streams  flowed 
beneath  that  bright-green  foliage.  For  miles  around  us  lay  the 
dead  desert,  whose  sands  appear  to  quiver  under  the  shower  of 
sunbeams :  far  away  to  the  south  and  east  it  spread  like  a 
boundless  ocean  ;  but  there,  beneath  our  feet,  lay  such  an  island 
of  verdure  as  nowhere  else  perhaps  exists.  Mass  upon  mass  of 
dark,  delicious  foliage  rolled  like  waves  among  garden  tracks  of 
brilliant  emerald  green.  Here  and  there,  the  clustering  blos- 
soms of  the  orange  or  the  nectarine  lay  like  foam  upon  that 
verdant  sea.  Minarets, white  as  ivory,  shot  up  their  fairy  towers 
among  the  groves ;  and  purple  mosque  domes,  tipped  with  the 
golden  crescent,  gave  the  only  sign  that  a  city  lay  bowered 
beneath  those  rich  plantations.  ^^       .^ 

One  hour's  gallop  brought  me  to  the  suburban  gates  of  Mezz^, 
and  thenceforth  I  rode  on  through  streets,  or  rather  lalies,  of 
pleasant  shadow.  For  many  an  hour  we  had  seen  no  water : 
now  it  gushed,  and  gleamed,  and  sparkled  all  around  us  :  from 
aqueduct  above,  and  rivulet  below,  and  marble  fountain  in  the 
walls — every  where  it  poured  forth  its  rich  abundance ;  and  my 
horse  and  I  soon  quenched  our  burning  thirst  in  Abana  and 
Pharpar. 

On  we  went,  among  gardens,  and  fountains,  and  odors,  and 
cool  shiade,  absorbed  in  sensations  of  delight,  like  the  knights  ol 
old,  who  had  just  passed  from  some  ordeal  to  its  reward.  Fruits 
of  every  delicate  shape  and  hue  bended  the  boughs  hospitably 
over  our  heads ;  flowers  hung  in  canopy  upon  the  trees,  and  lay 
in  variegated  carpet  on  the  ground ;  the  lanes  through  which 
we  went  were  long  arcades  of  arching  boughs ;  the  walls  were 
composed  of  large,  square  blocks  of  dried  mud,  which  in  that 
bright,  dazzling  light  somewhat  resembled  Cyclopean  architec- 
ture, and  gave,  I  know  not  what,  of  simplicity  and  primitive- 
ness  to  the  scene.  At  length  I  entered  the  city,  and  thenceforth 
lost  the  sun  while  I  remained  there.  The  luxurious  people  of 
Damascus  exclude  all  sunshine  from  their  bazaars  by  awnings 
of  thick  mat,  wherever  vine  trellises  or  vaulted  roofs  do  not 
render  this  precaution  unnecessary. 

The  effect  of  this  pleasant  gloom,  the  cool  currents  of  air 
created  by  the  narrow  streets,  the  vividness  of  the  bazaars,  the 
variety  and  beauty  of  the  Oriental  dress,  the  fragrant  smell  of 
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the  spice  shops,  the  tinkle  of  the  brass  cups  of  the  seller  of 
sherbets — all  this  affords  a  pleasant  but  bewildering  change 
from  the  silent  desert  and  the  glare  of  sunshine.  And  then  the 
glimpses  of  places  strange  to  your  eye,  yet  familiar  to  your 
imagination,  that  you  catch  as  you  pass  along !  Here  is  the 
portal  of  a  large  khan,with  a  fountain  and  cistern  in  the  midst. 
Camels,  and  bales  of  merchandise,  and  turbaned  negroes  are 
scattered  over  its  wide  quadrangle,  and  an  arcade  of  shops  or 
offices  surrounds  it,  above  and  below,  like  the  streets  of  Chester. 
Another  portal  opens  into  a  public  bath,  with  its  fountains,  its- 
reservoirs,  its  gay  carpets,  and  its  luxurious  inmates,  clothed  in 
white  linen,  and  reclining  upon  cushions  as  they  smoke  their 
chibouques. 

Damascus  is  all  of  a  bubble  with  nargilehs  and  fountains ; 
the  former  are  in  every  mouth,  and  the  latter  gush  from  every 
corner  of  the  street.  .  These  fountains  are  in  themselves  very 
characteristic,  beautifully  carved  with  fanciful  designs,  that  seem 
ev^r  striving  to  evade  the  Moslema'  law  against  imitating  any 
thing  in  creation.  The  heat  of  the  climate  is  turned  into  a 
source  of  pleasure  by  the  cool  currents  of  air  that  are  ingen- 
iously cultivated,  and  the  profusion  of  ices,  creams,  and  juicy 
fruits  that  everywhere  present  themselves.  Many  of  the  shop- 
keepers have  large  feather  fans,  which  are  in  constant  flutter ; 
and  even  the  jewellers,  as  they  work  in  public,  turn  aside  from 
the  little  crucibles,  i^  which  ingots  of  silver  or  gold  are  learning 
ductility  and  obedience  to  art,  to  fan  their  pallid  cheeks,  and 
agitate  their  perfumed  beards  with  these  wide-spread  fans.  I 
was  never  tired  of  roaming  through  the  bazaars  of  Damascus ; 
I  strolled  about  them  by  the  hour,  watching  the  life  and  little 
interests  of  the  pale  people  who  live  and  die  in  their  shadowy 
arcades. 

The  merchants  sit  on  their  counters;  you  stand  in  the  street; 
there  is  no  house  to  enter,  but  the  whole  bazaar  is  like  one 
great  shop,  with  a  number  of  shelves  ranged  along  its  sides  in 
little  niches.  On  each  shelf  is  a  man  or  a  boy,  whose  long 
draperies  are  arranged  gracefully  round  them;  immense  tur- 
bans, of  some  costly  material  and  very  vivid  colors,  on  their 
heads.  Here  is  a  pale  boy,  with  a  brilliantly  gay  shawl  folded 
round  his  brow,  working  kce  in  a  hand  loom,  and  watch- 
ing the  shop  at  the  same  time ;  there  is  a  man  of  seventy,  with 
snowy  beard,  and  caahinere  shawl,  and  mulberry-colored  mantle. 
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Here  a  handsome  young  Turk  is  measuring  English  chl:  Iz  to 
a  woman  veiled  from  heaa  to  foot  in  a  white,  shroud-like  sheet, 
with  a  dark-colored  handkerchief  over  her  face  ;  there  a  water 
carrier  walks  swiftly  by,  jin<?ling  his  brazen  cups  together  ;  he 
has  an  immense  glass  jar,  full  of  iced  sherbet,  slung  under  his 
arm  ;  its  lor»g  neck  is  tipped  with  a  lump  of  snow  and  a  bunch 
of  flowers  ;  you  drink  a  deep  draught  of  the  nectar,  your  ser- 
vant pays  four  paras  (about  half  a  farthing),  and  he  moves  on. 
Here  a  speculator  in  smoke  is  walking  about  with  a  sheaf  of 
nargilehs,  which  he  puts  unasked  into  his  customers'  mouths. 
They  smoke  apparently  unconsciously  ;  and,  when  the  proprie- 
tor returns,  ho  receives  about  a  farthing  for  his  fee. 

There  is  a  man  selling  colored  ices  at  a  halfpenny  a  saucer 
full.  Their  trays  of  fruit  attract  your  eye — plums,  apricots, 
and  enormous  watermelons  that  melt  in  the  mouth  like  snow ; 
here  comes  a  donkey  laden  with  cucumbers,  apparently  the 
favorite  refreshment,  for  almost  every  one  stops  nim ;  here  a 
string  of  tall,  awliward  camels  fills  the  narrow  street ;  there, 
seated  on  his  shop  board,  is  an  old  man  drowsily  nodding  among 
the  silks  of  India  and  Syria ;  and  there  are  two  pale  boys  playing 
dominos  in  an  annorer's  shop,  from  the  roof  of  which  daggers 
hang  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  and  quantities  of  ivory- 
handled  knives,  that  make  the  niche  look  like  a  cave  of  stalac- 
tites. On  the  whole,  the  bazaars  are  much  better  and  more 
striking  than  those  of  Cairo,  though  still  rather  mean  and  con- 
temptible when  you  come  to  examine  and  value  them.  Many 
of  the  shopkeepers  are  mere  amateurs — men  who  have  land  or 
houses,  but  who  amuse  themselves  by  sitting  cross-legged  fron]t 
morning  till  night,  and  selling  their  qu^t  commodities  in  the 
cool  shade.  — Warburton. 
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O  OENTLl!  sleep, 

K  attire's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee. 

That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eye-lids  down, 

And  steep  my  senses  in  f orgetf ulnesa  ? 

Why  rathei ,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs. 

Upon  uneasy  palleta  stretching  thee. 

And  hush'd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber ; 

Than  in  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great. 

Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state, 

And  luU'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  ? 

0  thou  dull  god,  why  liest  thou  with  the  vile, 

In  loathsome  beds ;  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch, 
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A  watoh-CEBe,  or  a  common  larum-bell? 
Wilt  thoti,  upon  the  high  and  giddy  inaiit. 
Real  up  the  Biiip-boy'H  eyes,  and  rock  liii)  brains 
In  craale  of  the  mde  imperious  Rurge  ; 
And  in  the  vinitation  of  the  winds, 
Who  take  the  rufiian  billows  by  the  top, 
Curling  their  mouHtrnuH  headn,  and  hanging  them 
With  deaf 'ning  clamorH  in  the  slipp'ry  clouds, 
That,  with  the  hurly.  death  itself^  awakes  ? 
Canst  thou,  O  partial  sleep !  give  thv  repose 
To  the  wet  sea- boy  in  an  hour  so  rude ; 
And,  in  the  calmest  and  most  stillea.''.  night, 
With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot, 
Deny  it  to  a  king? 


-  Shakbbpearb. 
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No  matter  where  ;  of  comfort  no  man  speak  ; 
Let's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs  j 
Make  dust  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes        ,, 
Write  sorrow  on  tne  Dosom  of  the  earth.        '"' ' 
Let's  choose  executors,  and  talk  of  wills  ; 
And  yet  not  so— for  what  can  we  bequeath, 
Save  our  deposed  bodies  to  th©  ground  ? 
Our  lands^  our  lives,  *and  all.  are  Bolingbroke's, 
And  nothmg  can  we  call  our  own,  but  death ; 
And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  eauth, 
Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones. 
For  heaven's  sake,  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground. 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings  : 
How  some  have  been  depos'd,  somo  slain  in  war ; 
Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  have  depos'd  ; 
Some  poison'd  bv  their  wives,  some  sleeping  kill'd ; 
All  murder'd  : — ^JFor  within  the  hollow  crown 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  o(  a  kin^. 
Keeps  Death  his  court :  and  there  the  antic  sits. 
Scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp ; 
Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene 
To  monarchise,  be  f  ear'd,  and  kill  with  looks ; 
Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit ; 
As  if  this  flesh,  which  walls  about  our  life, 
Were  brass  impregnable  :  and,  humor'd  thus, 
Comes  at  the  last,  and  with  a  little  pin 
Bores  through  his  castle  walls,  and  —farewell  king) 
Cover  your  heads,  and  mock  not  flesh  and  blood 
With  solemn  rev'rence ;  throw  away  respect. 
Tradition,  form,  and  ceremonious  duty. 
Tor  you  have  but  mistook  me  all  this  while : 
I  live  with  bread  like  you,  feel  want,  taste  grief. 
Need  friends  : — subjected  thus. 
How  can  you  say  to  me— I  am  a  king?  — Shakb«peab8. 
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So  punctual  is  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  various  migra- 
tory birds,  that  to  this  day  the  Persians,  as  well  as  ancient 

.  Arabs,  often  form  their  almanacs  on  their  movements.  Thus, 
the  beginning  of  the  singing  of  the  Nightingales  was  the  com  • 
mencement  of  a  festival,  welcoming  the  return  of  wi^rm 
weather  ;  while  the  coming  of  the  Storks  was  the  period  of 

,  another,  announcing  their  joy  at  the  departure  of  Winter. 

The  expression,  '•  the  Stork  in  the  Heaven,"  is  more  applicable 

than  at  first  appears,  for  even  when  out  of  sight,  its  pathway 

'  may  be  traced  by  the  loud  and  piercing  cries,  peculiar  to  those 

V    of  the  New  as  well  as  of  the  Old  World.     In  America  too  its 

migrations  are  equally  regular,  passing  its  immense  jieriodical 

'  journeys  at  such  a  prodigious  height  as  to  be  seldom  observed. 

■  It  is  satisfactory  thus  to  strengthen  the  authority  of  a  Scrip- 
tural passage  from  so  distinct  a  source,  though  amply  borne 
'  'out  by  witnesses  in  the  very  country  in  which  the   prophet 

•    dwelt. 

"  In  the  middle  of  April,"  says  a  traveller  in  the  Holy  Land, 
"  while  our  ship  was  riding  at  anchor  under  Mount  Carmel,  we 
saw  three  flights  of  these  birds,  each  of  which  took  up  more 
than  three  hours  in  passing  us,  extending  itself,  at  the  same 
time,  more  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth."  They  were  then 
leaving  Egypt,  and  steering  towards  the  north-east  of  Palestine, 
where  it  seems,  from  the  account  of  another  eye-witness,  they 
abound  in  the  month  of  May.  "  Returning  from  Cana  to 
Nazareth,"  he  observes,  "  I  saw  the  fields  so  filled  with  flocks 
of  Storks,  that  they  appeared  quite  white  with  them  ;  and 
when  they  rose  and  hovered  in  the  air,  they  seemed  like  clouds. 
The  respect  paid  in  former  times  to  these  birds  is  still  shown  ; 
for  the  Turks,  notwithstanding  their  recklessness  in  shedding 
human  blood,  have  a  more  than  ordinaiy  regard  for  Storks, 
looking  upon  them  with  an  almost  reverential  affection." 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Smyrna,  and  indeed  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Ottoman  dominions,  wherever  the  bird  abides 
during  his  summer  visits,  he  is  welcomed.  They  call  him 
their  friend  and  their  brother,  the  friend  and  brother  exclu- 
sivelv  of  the  Moslem  race,  entertaining  a  belief  that  wherever 
the  influence  of  their  religion  prevailed,  he  would  still  bear 
them  company,  and  it  might  seem  that  these  sagacious  birds 
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are  well  a^rare  of  this  predilection  ;  for  singularly  enough,  a 
recent  traveller,  who  met  with  them  in  incredible  ]iumbers  in 
Asia  Minor,  observed  that,  although  they  built  on  the  mosques, 
minarets,  and  Turkish  houses,  their  nests  were  never  erected 
on  a  Christian  roof.  In  the  Turkish  quarters  they  were  met 
in  all  directions,  strutting  about  most  familiarly,  mixing  with 
the  people  in  the  streets,  but  rarely  entering  the  parts  of  the 
town  inhabited  by  the  Greeks  or  Armenians,  by  whom,  possi- 
bly, they  may  be  occasionally  disturbed.  Nothing  can  be  more 
interesting  than  the  view  of  an.  assemblage  of  their  nests. 
Divided  as  they  always  are,  into  pairs>  sometimes  only  the 
long  elastic  neck  of  one  of  them  is  to  be  seen  peering  from 
its  cradle  of  nestlings,  the  mate  standing  by  on  one  of  his  long 
slim  legs,  and  watching  with  every  sign  of  the  closest  affection. 
While  other  couples  on  the  adjacent  walls  are  fondly  entwining 
their  pliant  necks,  and  mixing  their  long  bills,  the  one  some- 
times bending  her  neck  over  her  back,  and  burying  her  bill  in 
the  soft  plumage,  while  her  companion,  clacking  his  hook  beak 
with  a  peculiar  sharp  and  monotonous  sound,  raises  her  head 
and  embraces  it  with  a  quivering  aelight ;  while  from  the 
holes  and  crannies  of  the  walls,  below  the  Stork's  nest, 
thousands  of  little  blue  Turtle-Do  ves  flit  in  all  directions,  keep- 
ing up  an  incessant  cooing  by  day  and  night. 

A.t  another  Mohammedan  town,  Fez,  on  the  coast  of  Bar- 
bary,  there  is  a  rich  hospital,  expressly  built,  and  supported  by 
large  funds,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  assisting  and  nursing  sick 
Cranes  and  Storks,  and  of  burying  them  when  dead  !  This 
respect  arises  from  a  strange  belief,  handed  down  from  time 
immemorial,  that  the  Storks  are  human  beings  in  that  form, 
men  from  some  distant  islands,  who,  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  assume  the  shape  of  these  birdo,  that  they  may  visit 
Barbary,  and  return  at  a  fixed  time  to  their  own  country, 
where  they  resume  the  human  form.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  tradition  came  originally  from  Egypt,  where  the 
Storks  are  held  in  equ9.1  respect,  as  we  shall  set,  when  we 
speak  of  their  sacred  bird,  the  Ibis.  By  the  Jews,  the  former 
was  also  respected,  though  for  a  different  reason  ;  they  called 
it  Chaseda, — which  in  Hebrew  signifies  piety  or  mercy, — from 
the  tendemees  shown  by  the  young  to  the  older  birds,  who, 
when  the  latter  were  feeble  or  sick,  would  bring  them  food. 

This  affection,  however,  appears  to  be  mutual,  for  the  parent 
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birds  have  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  affection  for  their 
young,  and  have  been  known  ttj  perish  rather  than  desert 
them.  An  attachment  of  this  sort  once  occasioned  the  death 
of  an  old  Stork,  at  the  burning  of  the  city  of  Delft,  in  Holland. 
When  the  flames  approached  her  nest,  situated  on  a  house-top, 
she  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost  to  save  her  young  ;  but 
finding  every  effort  useless,  she  remained  and  perished  with 
them.  Besides  the  Jews,  other  ancient  nations  held  these 
birds  in  veneration.  A  la\7  among  the  Greeks,  obliging  chil- 
dren to  support  their  parents,  even  received  its  name  from  a 
reference  to  these  birds.  By  the  Eomans  it  was  called  the 
pious  bird,  and  was  also  an  emblem  on  the  medals  of  such 
Roman  princes  as  merited  the  title  of  Pius.  Of  their  attach- 
ment towards  each  other,  we  can  give  another  instance,  which, 
occurred  in  this  country. 

A  gentleman  had  for  some  years  been  possessed  of  two 
brown  Cranes  {Ardea  pavonia)  ;  one  of  them  at  length  died, 
and  the  survivor  became  disconsolate.  He  was  apparently 
following  his  companion,  when  his  master  introduced  a  large 
looking-glass  into  the  aviary.  The  bird  no  sooner  beheld  his 
reflected  image,  than  he  fancied  she  for  whom  he  mourned  had 
returned  to  him  ;  he  placed  himself  close  to  the  mirror,  plumed 
his  feathers,  and  showed  every  sign  of  happiness.  The  scheme 
answered  completely  :  the  Crane  recovered  his  health  and 
spirits,  passed  almost  all  his  time  before  the  looking-glass,  and 
lived  many  years  after,  dying  at  length  of  an  accidental  injury. 

— Bishop  Stanley. 


A  SURVEY  OF  THE  HEAVENS. 

Ye  many  twinkling  stars,  who  yet  do  hold 
Yonr  brilliant  places  in  the  sable  vault 
Of  night's  dominions ! — Planets,  and  central  orbs 
Of  other  systems ;— big  as  the  burning  sun 
Which  lights  this  nether  globe, — yet  to  our  eye 
Small  as  the  glow-wonn's  lamp  !— To  you  I  raitif* 
My  lowly  orisons,  while,  all  beMdklered, 
My  vision  strays  o'er  your  ethereal  hosts ; 
Too  vast,  too  boundless  for  our  narrow  mind. 
Warped  with  low  prejudices,  to  unfold, 
And  sagely  comprehend.     Thence  higher  soaring. 
Through  ye  I  raise  my  solemn  tboughts  to  Him, 
The  mightv  Founder  of  thif?  wond'rous  maze. 
The  great  Creator !    Him !  who  now  eubUme, 
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Wrapt  in  the  solitary  amplitude 

Of  boundless  space,  above  the  rolling  sphere 

Sits  on  his  silent  throne,  and  meditates. 

The  angelic  hosts,  ir  their  inferior  Heaven, 

Hymn  to  the  golden  harps  his  praise  sublime, 

Kepjeating  loud,  "The  Lord  our  God  is  great," 

In  varied  harmonies.    The  glorious  sounds 

Boll  o'er  the  air  serene.    The  JBolian  spheres, 

Harping  along  their  viewless  boundaries. 

Catch  the  full  note,  and  cry,  •'  The  Lord  is  great," 

Responding  to  the  Seraphim.    O'er  all,  •' .     . 

From  orb  to  orb,  to  the  remotest  verge  -'-  -^'^1'.  'H 

Of  the  created  world,  the  sound  is  borne, 

Till  the  whole  universe  is  full  of  Him.   , 
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Oh  f  'tis  this  heavenlyharmony  which  now 

In  fancy  strikes  upon  my  listening  ear. 

And  thrills  my  inmost  soul.     It  bids  me  smile 

On  the  vain  world  and  all  its  bustling  cares. 

And  gives  a  shadowy  glimpse  of  future  bliss. 

Oh  !  what  is  man,  when  at  ambition's  height? 

Wh&t  even  are  kings,  when  balanced  in  the  scale 

Of  these  stupendous  worlds  ?    Almighty  God ! . 

Thou,  the  dread  Author  of  these  wondrous  works, 

Say,  canst  thou  cast  on  me,  poor  passing  worm. 

One  look  of  kind  benevolence  ?    Thou  canst ; 

For  Thou  art  full  of  universal  love, 

And  in  thy  boundless  goodness  wilt  impart 

Thy  beams  as  well  to  me  as  to  the  proud. 

The  pageant  ini^ects  of  a  glittering  hour. 

Oh !  when  reflecting  on  these  truths  sublime. 

How  insignificant  do  all  the  joys. 

The  gauds,  and  honors  of  the  world  appear  !  • 

How  vain  ambition !    Why  has  my  wakeful  lamp 

Outwc\/ched  the  slow -paced  night  ?—  Why  on  the  pajj'e. 

The  schoolman's  labored  page,  have  I  employed 

The  hours  devoted  by  the  world  to  rest, 

And  needful  to  recruit  exhausted  nature  ? 

Say,  can  the  voice  of  narrow  Fame  repay 

The  loss  of  health  ?  or  can  the  hope  of  glory 

Lend  a  new  throb  unto  my  languid  heart. 

Cool,  even  now,  my  feverish  aching  brow, 

Relume  the  fires  oi  this  deep-sunken  eye. 

Or  paint  new  colors  on  this  pallid  cheek  ? 

Say,  foolish  one,  can  that  unbodied  frame. 

For  which  thou  barterest  health  and  happiness, 

Say,  can  it  sooth  the  slumbers  of  the  grave  ? 

Give  a  new  zest  to  bliss,  or  chase  the  pangs 

Of  everlasting  punishment  condign  ? 

Alas  !  how  vain  are  mortal  man's  desires ! 

How  fruitless  his  pursuits !    Eternal  Grod ! 

Guide  Thou  my  footf^teps  m  the  way  of  truth, 

And,  oh  I  assist  me  so  to  live  on  earth. 

That  I  may  die  in  peace,  and  claim  a  place 

In  thy  hi^  dwelling.    All  but  this  is  folly. 

The  vain  illusions  of  deceitful  life.  '      — KiRKE-VTHiTa. 
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Thb  lively  Grecian,  in  a  land  of  hills, 
Bivers,  fertile  plains,  and  sounding  shores. 
Under  a  cope  of  sky  more  variable, 
Could  find  commodious  place  for  every  god. 
Promptly  received,  as  prodigally  brought. 
From  the  surrounding  countries,  at  the  choic* 
Of  all  adventiirers.     With  unrivalled  skill, 
As  nicest  observation  furnished  hints 
!For  studious  fancy,  his  quick  hand  bestowed 
On  fluent  operations  a  fixed  shape  • 
Metal  or  stone,  idolatrously  servea. 
And  yet — triumphant  o'er  this  x)ompous  show 
Of  art,  this  palpable  airav  of  sense,      . .    ^    , 
On  every  side  encountered  ;  in  despite  ^*'^'''*' 
Of  the  gross  fictions  chanted  in  the  streets 
By  wandering  rhapsodists ;  and  in  contempL 
Oi  doubt,  and  bold  denial  ?iourly  urged 
Amid  the  wrangling  schools— a  spirit  hung. 
Beautiful  region,  o'er  thy  towns  and  farms, 
Statues  and  temples,  and  memorial  tombs. 


In  that  fair  clime,  the  lonely  herdsman,  stretched 
On  the  soft  grass  through  half  a  simmier's  day, 
With  music  lulled  his  indolent  repose  j 
And  in  some  fit  of  weariness,  if  he. 
When  his  own  breath  was  silent,  chanced  to  hear 
A  distant  strain,  far  sweeter  than  the  sounds 
Which  his  poor  skill  could  make,  his  fancy  fetched 
Even  from  the  blazing  chariot  of  the  Pun 
A  beardless  youth,  who  touched  a  golden  lute, 
And  filled  the  illumined  groves  witn  ravishment. 
The  nightly  hunter,  lifting  a  bright  eye 
Up  towards  the  crescent  moon,  with  grateful  heart 
Called  on  the  lovely  wanderer  who  bestowed 
'  That  timely  light,  to  share  his  joyous  sport. 
And  hence  a  beaming  goddeaa,  with  her  nymphs, 
Across  the  lawn,  and  through  the  darksome  grove 
(Not  unaccompanied  with  tuneful  notes 
By  echo  multiplied  from  rock  or  cave) 
Swept  in  the  storm  of  chase  ;  as  moon  and  stars 
Glance  rapidly  along  the  clouded  heaven. 
When  winds  are  blowing  strong.    The  traveller  slaked 
His  thirst  from  rill  or  gushing  foimt,  and  thanked 
The  Naiad.    Simbeams,  upon  distant  hiUs 
Gliding  apace,  with  shadows  in  their  train, 
Might,  witli  some  help  from  fancy,  be  transformed 
Into  fleet  Oreads  sporting  visibly. 
The  Zephyrs  fanning,  as  they  passed,  their  wings, 
liacked  not  for  love  fair  objects,  whom  they  wooed 
With  gentle  whisper.     Withered  boughs  grotesque, 
Stripped  of  their  leaves  and  twigs  of  noftry  age, 
Fwm  depth  of  shaggy  covert  peeping  forth 
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In  the  low  vale,  or  on  Bteep  mortntain  side ; 

And  sometimes  intermixed  with  stining  honu 

Of  the  live  deer,  or  goat's  depending  beard, — 

These  were  the  lurking  satyrs,  a  wild  brood 

Of  gamesome  deities ;  or  Pan  himself, 

The  simple  shepherd's  awe-aspiring  God.         — "Wordsworth. 


•i^hi^il 


•um^-^ 
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(A.D.  1770— 1850.)       -^   '■      ; 

At  length,  as  the  eighteenth  century  was  winding  up  its 
accounts,  forth  stept  William  Wordsworth,  of  whom,  as  a 
reader  of  all  pages  of  nature,  it  may  said  that,  if  we  except 
Dampier,  the  admirable  buccaneer,  the  gentle  Jlihustier,  and 
some  few  professional  naturalists,  he  first  and  he  last  looked  at 
natural  objects  with  the  eye  that  neither  will  be  dazzled  from 
without,  nor  cheated  by  preconceptions  from  within.  Most 
men  look  at  nature  in  the  hurry  of  a  confusion  that  distin- 
guishes nothing  ;  their  error  is  from  without.  Pope,  again, 
and  many  who  live  in  towns,  make  such  blunders  as  that  of 
supposing  the  moon  to  tip  with  silver  the  hills  behind  which 
she  is  rising  ;  not  by  erroneous  use  of  their  eyes — for  they  use 
them  not  at  all — ^but  by  inveterate  preconceptions.  Scarcely 
has  there  been  a  poet  with  what  could  be  called  a  learned  eye, 
or  an  eye  extensively  learned,  before  Wordsworth.  Much, 
affectation  there  has  been  of  that  sort  since  his  rise,  and  at  all 
times  much  counterfeit  enthusiasm  ;  but  the  sum  of  the  matter 
is  this,  that  Wordsworth  had  his  passion  for  nature  fixed  in 
his  blood ;  it  was  a  necessity,  like  that  of  the  mulberry  leaf  to 
the  silkworm  ;  and  through  his  commerce  with  nature  did  he 
live  and  breathe.  Hence  it  was,  viz.,  from  the  truth  of  his 
love,  that  his  knowledge  grew  ;  whilst  most  others,  being 
merely  hypocrites  in  their  love,  have  turned  out  merely  sciolists 
in  their  knowledge. 

A  volume  might  be  filled  with  such  glimpses  of  "novelty  as 
Wordsworth  has  first  laid  bare,  even  to  the  apprehension  of 
the  senses.  For  the  understanding,  when  moving  in  the  same 
track  of  human  sensibilities,  he  has  done  only  not  so  much. 
How  often,  to  give  an  instance  or  two,  must  the  human  heart 
have  felt  the  case,  and  yearned  for  an  expression  of  the  case, 
when  there  are  sorrows  which  descend  far  below  the  region  in 
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which  tears  gather  ;   and  yet,  who  has  ever  given  utterance  to 
this  feeling  until  Wordsworth  came  with  his  immortal  line — 


«( 


Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 


as 


This  sentiment,  and  others  that  might  he  adduced,  such 
"  The  child  is  father  of  the  man,"  have  even  passed  into  the 
popular  heart,  and  are  often  quoted  by  those  who  know  not 
whom  they  are  quoting.  Magnificent,  again,  is  the  sentiment, 
and  yet  an  echo  to  one  which  lurks  amongst  all  hearts,  in 
relation  to  the  frailty  of  merely  human  schemes  for  working 
good,  which  so  often  droop  and  collapse  through  the  unste^i- 
ness  of  human  energies, — 

"Foundations  must  be  laid 
In  Heaven." 

How  ?  Foundations  laid  in  realms  that  are  above  ?  But  that 
is  impossible  ;  that  is  at  war  with  elementary  physics  ;  founda- 
tions must  be  laid  below.  Yes  ;  and  even  so  the  poet  throws 
the  mind  yet  more  forcibly  upon  the  hyperphysical  character, 
on  the  grandeur  transcending  all  physics,  of  those  spiritual 
and  shadowy  foundations  which  alone  are  enduring. 

But  the  great  distinction  of  Wordsworth,  and  the  pledge  of 
his  increasing  popularity  is  the  extent  of  his  sympathy  with 
what  is  really  permanent  in  human  feelings,  and  also  the  depth 
of  this  sympathy.  Young  and  Cowper,  the  J;wo  earlier  leaders 
in  the  province  of  meditative  poetry,  are  too  circumscribed  in 
the  range  of  their  sympathies,  too  narrow,  too  illiberal,  and 
too  exclusive.  Both  these  poets  manifested  the  quality  of 
their  strength  in  the  quality  of  their  public  receptioa.  Popular 
in  some  degree  from  the  first,  they  entered  upon  the  inheritance 
of  their  fame  almost  at  once.  Far  difl^erent  was  the  fate  of 
Wordsworth  ;  for  in  poetry  of  this  class,  which  appeals  to 
what  lies  deepest  in  man,  in  proportion  to  the  native  power  of 
the  poet,  and  his  fitness  for  permanent  life,  is  the  strength  of 
resistance  in  the  public  taste.  Whatever  is  too  original  will  be 
hated  at  the  first.  It  must  slowly  mould  a  public  for  itself, 
and  the  resistance  of  the  early  thoughtless  judgments  must  be 
overcome  by  a  counter-resistance  to  itself  in  a  better  audience, 
slowly  mustering  against  the  first.  Forty  and  seven  years 
(written  in  1845)  it  is  since  William  Wordsworth  first  appeared 
as  an  author.  Twenty  of  those  years  he  was  the  scoff  of  the 
world;  and  his  poetry  a  by-wonf  of  scorn.    Sinee  then,  and 
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more  than  once,  senates  have  rung  with  acclamations  to  the 
echo  of  his  name.  Now,  at  this  moment,  whilst  we  are  talking 
about  him,  he  has  entered  upon  his  seventy  sixth  year.  For 
himself,  according  to  the  course  of  ^  nature,  he  cannot  be  far 
from  his  setting;  but  his  poetry  is  only  now  clearing  the  clouds 
that  gathered  about  its  rising.  Meditative  poetry  is  perhaps 
that  province  of  literature  which  will  ultimately  laaintain  most 
power  amongst  the  generations  which  are  coming  ;  but  in  this 
department  at  least  there  is  little  competition  to  be  apprehend' 
ed  by  Wordsworth,  from  anything  that  has  appeared  since  the 
de*h  of  Shakespeare.  ,,.,,--De  Quincey. 
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THE  SPINNING   MAIDEN'S   CROSS*    .  .' 

-  Sv  ^,,,  BbneatK  Vienna's  ancient  wall    ,  „.;..    .  lA.H'^^'. 

.     ^^  .  .  Lie  levol  plains  of  sand,  •  ,.  i  \^i  ~,   ... 

^«j     «'*<*■  1  And  there  the  pathway  runs  of  all  " "      ,  j 

ir  '4'Jt  Ifiv  That  seek  the  Holy  Land.  .oa;  rr/ 

i\  "      ,  ^   And  from  the  wall  a  little  space,  „fti  t^,  y ^;  .l  j^  a  .  -Usxii^ 
And  by  the  trodden  line,  ,-,w.   •,  >♦ -i 

Stands,  seen  from  many  a  distant  place*  '    " "     '     ' 
A  tall  and  slender  shrine.  .,..  .,^f  vuii 


.*'** 
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It  seems,  so  standing  there  alone, 

ToHhose  who  come  and  go,  _i ..  •  j 

No  pile  of  dull  unconscious  8tone;>'^  f  >  /'t^>'"^</'*«t  '*-^' 

But  touch'd  with  joy  or  woe ;  ■tftk'^mU   \i^  '•'jlltJSf' 

Seems  to  the  stranger  on  his  way,  ..a  ,,   f^ , 

A  friend  that  forth  hath  set,  ^"':"  ^^' 

The  parting  moment  to  delay,         j  •*'..  *  i,  'iwHlJ^ ' 
And  stands  and  lingers  yet.        feom  L?;  ^tiV 


White  to  the  long-gone  travel!^        ,   .      '  '  ,p-> 
Returning  to  hie  hom'^,  '■  ^hk/mfA  v 

It  seems  with  doubtful  greeting  thero  \ 

Of  joy  and  sorrow  come. 


\ 


Smiles  have  been  there  of  beaming  joy. 

And  tears  of  bitter  loss, 
Ab  friends  have  met  and  parted  by 

The  Spinning  Maiden's  Cross. 


YouQg  Margaret  had.  the  gentlest  heart 

Of  all  the  maidens  there, 
Nor  ever  f  ail'd  her  constant  part 

Of  diuly  toil  and  prayer.  _ 


■•*>*. 
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But  when  the  Sabbath-mom  had  mniled. 

And  early  prayer  was  o'er, 
Then  Marg'ret,  gentle,  still,  and  mild, 

Had  happiness  in  store,      *it^'<?^  <♦  i^.     ' 

For  then  with  Wenzel  side  by  side  "'■• 

In  calm  delight  she  strayed,  ^ 

Amid  the  Pratef's  flowery  pride,  "■•■'■ 

Or  in  the  Augai-ten's  shade,  *' 


•A.. 


"  Gretchen  beloved !  Gietchen  dear !      ^ 
Bright  days  we  soon  shall  see  j  ^ 

My  master,  lord  of  Lowethier,    ^;  ■  „y 
Will  link  my  lot  with  thee. 

And  there,  upon  the  Kahlen's  sweH, 
Where  oistant  Donau  shines,  V 

He  gives  a  cot  where  we  shall  dwell, 
Aid  tend  his  spreading  vines." 


Though  joy  through  Margaret  sent  a  thrill. 

And  at  her  ayes  ran  o'er. 
Few  words  she  spoke  for  good  or  ill, 
■   Nor  Wenzel  needed  more. 

But  when  again  the  Sabbath -bell  '^ 

Had  struck  on  Wenzel's  ear, 
A  sadder  tale  had  he  to  tell, 

And  Margaret  to  hear. 

*'  Gretohen  beloved !  Gr6tch«n  dear  r    j^^- 

Joy  yet ; — but  patience  now ; 
My  master,  lord  of  Lowethier, 

Has  bound  him  with  a  vow ;     ,,  .  fva/^ 

And  he  must  to  the  Holy  Land,  \ 

Our  Saviour's  tomb  to  free  ; 
And  I  and  all  his  faithful  band 
,^iH        Must  with  him  o'er  the  sea."         '    '^T' 

A  swelling  heart  did  Margaret  press,     ^ 

But  calm  was  she  to  view ; 
Meekly  she  bore  her  happiness, 

Her  sorrow  meekly  too. 

Her  solitary  Sabbaths  brought  " 

A  prayer,  a  patient  sigh. 
As  on  the  Holy  Land  she  thought, ' 

Where  saints  did  live  and  die. 

But  from  the  Hoty  Land  soon  came 

Returning  pilgrims  there. 
And  heavy  tidings  brought  with  them 

For  Margaret's  Mixious  ear. 
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For  Wenzel  is  a  captive  made 

In  Paynim  dungeon  cold, 
And  there  must  lie  till  rannom  paid 

A  hundred  coinci  of  gold. 


Alas  for  Margaret !  should  she  spin, 

And  all  her  store  be  sold, 
In  one  long  year  she  scarce  could  win 

A  single  piece  of  gold. 


v*^ 


Yet  love  can  hope  through  good  and  iU, 

When  other  hope  is  gone  : 
Shall  she  who  loves  so  mcU  do  still, 

And  he  in  prison  groan  ? 

She  felt  within  her  inmost  heart 
A  strange  b^-wilder'd  swell,  ^ 

Too  soft  to  break  with  sudden  start, 
Too  gentle  to  rebel. 


Ifi. 
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And  what  she  hoped  or  thought  to  earn 

Poor  Margaret  never  knew. 
But  on  her  distaff  oft  she'd  turn 

A  t J  loughtf uU  hoiMf ul  view.  < .  < 

And  by  the  stone  where  last  they  met, 

Each  day  she  took  her  stand : 
.  And  twirl'd  the  thread  till  daylight  set. 
With  unremitting  hand. 


Her  little  store  upon  the  stone 
She  spread  to  passers-by ; 

And  oft  th«y  paused  and  gazed  upon 
Her  meek  and  mournful  eye. 
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And  e'en  from  those  who  had  but  few, 

Full  oft  a  coin  she  won, 
Aud  faster  far  her  treasure  grew   -m  i;  !"*v 

Than  e'er  her  hopes  had  done.    '  ^xH  i 

Through  shine  and  rain,  through  heat  and  snow. 

Her  daily  task  she  plied  ; 
And  wrought  for  two  long  twelvemonths  so, 

And  then  she  gently  died. 

They  took  the  treasure  she  had  won,  -.^ 

Full  many  a  varied  coin, 
And  o'er  the  stone  wher^  she  had  spun, 

They  raised  that  shapdy  shrine. 

And  still  Vienna's  maids  recall 

Her  meekly  sufifer'd  loss. 
And  point  the  fane  beneatk  the  wall — 

Thb  Spinkino  Maidhn's  Cross. 


— "Whbwiix. 
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KILLED  AT  THE  FORD. 


He  ig  dead,  the  beautiful  youth, 

The  heart  of  honor,  the  tongue  of  truth,-^' 

He,  the  life  and  light  of  us  all. 

Whose  voice  was  l^litho  as  a  bugle  call. 

Whom  all  eyes  followed  with  one  consent. 

The  cheer  of  whose  laugh,  and  whose  pleasant  word, 

Hxished  all  murmurs  of  discontent.  .. .,  .i.,. 
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Only  last  night  as  we  ro<le  .\long, 

Down  the  dark  of  the  mountain  g&p. 

To  visit  the  picket-guard  at  the  ford, 

Little  dreaming  of  any  mishap, 

He  was  humming  the  words  of  some  old  song  : 

*'  Two  red  roses  he  had  on  his  cap. 

And  another  he  bore  at  the  point  of  his  sword." 

Sudden  and  a^    't  a  whistling  ball 

Came  out  ot  a  w  ood,  and  the  voice  was  still, 

Something  I  heard  in  the  darkness  fall, 

And  for  a  moment  my  blood  grew  chill ;  ,j 

I  spake  m  a  whisper,  as  he  who  speaks,  '^-''t**^ 

In  a  room  where  some  one  is  lying  dead ; 

But  he  made  no  answer  to  what  I  said. 
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We  lifted  him  up  on  his  saddle  again, 

And  through  the  mire,  and  the  mist,  and  the  rain. 

Carried  him  back  to  the  silent  camp,  i»    -v.-  Wti 

And  laid  him  as  if  asleep  on  his  bed ;  "■^'■<<iit\- 

And  I  saw  by  the  light  of  the  surgeon's  lamp 

Two  white  roses  upon  his  cheeks. 

And  one  just  over  nis  heart  blood  red  ! 
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And  I  saw  in  a  vision  how  far  and  fleet 

That  fatal  bullet  went  speeding  forth, 

Till  it  reached  a  town  in  the  distant  North, 

Till  it  reached  a  houc^e  in  &  sunny  street, 

Till  it  reached  a  heart  that  ceased  to  beat    v^  ,^i^ 

Without  a  murmur,  without  a  cry  ; 

And  a  bell  was  tolled  in  that  far-off  town, 

For  one  who  had  passed  from  cross  to  crown, — 

And  the  neighbors  wondered  that  she  should  die. 

— LONOFBLliOW. 


THE  BEaiNNINGS  OF  COMMERCE. 

The  original  station  allotted  to  man  by  his  Creator  was  in  the 
mild  and  fertile  regions  of  the  East.  There  the  human  race 
began  its  career  of  improvement;  and  from  the  remains  of 
sciences  which  were  anciently  cultivated,  as  well  as  of  arts  which 
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were  anciently  exercised  in  India,  we  may  conclude  it  to  be  one 
of  the  first  countries  in  which  men  made  any  considerable  pro- 
gress in  that  career.  The  wisdom  of  the  East  was  early  cele- 
brated, and  its  productions  were  early  in  request  among  distant 
nations.  The  intercourse,  however,  between  different  countries 
was  carried  on,  at  first,  entirely  by  land.  As  the  people  of  the 
East  f  ppear  soon  to  have  acquired  complete  dominion  over  the 
usefuji  animals,  they  could  early  undertake  the  long  and  tiresome 
journeys  which  it  was  necessary  to  make,  in  order  to  maintain 
their  intercourse,  and  by  the  provident  bounty  of  Heaven  they 
were  furnished  with  a  beast  of  burden,  without  whose  aid  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  accomplish  them.  Tho  camel, 
by  its  persevering  strength,  by  its  moderation  in  the  use  of  food, 
and  the  singularity  of  its  internal  structure,  which  enables  it  to 
lay  in  a  stock  of  water  sufficient  for  several  days, put  it  in  their 
power  to  convey  bulky  commodities  through  those  deserts  which 
must  be  traversed  by  all  who  travel  from  any  of  the  countries 
west  of  the  Euphrates,  towards  India.  Trade  was  carried  on 
in  this  manner,  particularly  by  the  nations  near  to  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  from  the  earliest  period  to  which  historical  information 
reaches.  Distant  journeys,  however,  would  be  undertaken  at 
first  only  occasionally,  and  by  a  few  adventurers.  But  by 
degrees,  from  attention  to  their  mutual  safety  and  comfort, 
numerous  bodies  of  merchants  assembled  at  stated  times,  and 
formed  a  temporary  association,  known  afterwards  by  the  name 
of  a  Caravan,  governed  by  offit^ers  of  their  own  choice,  and 
subject  to  regulations,  of  which  experience  had  taught  them  the 
utility ;  they  performed  journeys  of  such  extent  and  duration, 
as  appear  astonishing  to  nations  not  accustomed  to  this  mode 
of  carrying  on  commerce. 

But  notwithstanding  every  improvement  that  could  be  made 
in  the  manner  of  conveying  the  productions  of  one  country  to 
another  by  land,  the  inconveniences  which  attended  it  were 
obviou*  and  unavoidable.  It  was  often  dangerous,  always  ex- 
pensive, and  tedious  and  fatiguing.  A  method  of  communica- 
tion more  easy  and  expeditious  was  sought,  and  the  ingenuity 
of  man  gradually  discovered  that  the  rivers,  the  arms  of  the  sea, 
and  even  the  ocean  itself,  were  destined  to  open  and  facilitate 
intercourse  with  the  various  regions  of  the  earth,  between  which 
they  appear,  at  firut  view,  to  be  placed  as  insuperable  barriers. 
Navigation,  however,  and  shipbuilding,  as  I  have  observed  in 
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another  work,  are  arts  so  nice  and  complicated,  that  they  require 
the  talents,  as  well  as  experience,  of  many  successive  ages  to 
bring  them  to  any  degree  of  perfection.  From  the  raft  or  canoe 
which  first  served  to  carry  a  savage  over  the  river  that  obstructed 
him  in  the  chase,  to  the  construction  of  a  vessel  capable  of  con- 
veyiri)g  a  numerous  crew  or  a  considerable  cargo  of  goods  to  a 
distant  coast,  the  progress  of  improvement  is  immense.  Many 
eflforts  would  be  made,  many  experiments  would  be  tried,  and 
much  labour  as  well  as  ingenuity  would  be  employed,  before 
this  arduous  and  important  undertaking  could  be  accomplished. 

Even  after  some  improvement  was  made  in  shipbuilding,  the 
intercourse  of  nations  with  each  other  by  sea  was  far  from  being 
extensive.  From  the  accounts  of  the  earliest  historians,  we 
learn  that  navigation  made  its  first  efforts  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Arabian  Gulf ;  and  in  them  the  first  active  operations 
of  commerce  were  carried  on.  From  an  attentive  inspection 
of  the  position  and  form  of  these  two  great  inland  seas,  these 
accounts  appear  to  be  highly  probable.  These  seas  lay  open 
the  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  spreading  to  a 
great  extent  along  the  coasts  of  most  fertile  and  most  early 
civilized  countries  in  each,  seem  to  have  been  destined  by  nature 
to  facilitate  their  communication  with  one  another.  We  find, 
accordingly,  that  the  first  voyages  of  the  Egyptians  and  Phoen- 
icians, the  most  ancient  navigators  mentioned  in  history,  were 
made  in  the  Mediterranean.  Their  trade,  however,  was  not 
long  confined  to  the  countries  bordering  upon  it.  By  acquiring 
early  possession  of  ports  on  the  Arabian  Gulf,  they  extended 
the  sphere  of  their  commerce,  and  are  represented  as  the  first 
people  of  the  west  who  opened  a  communication  by  sea  with 
India. 

In  that  account  of  the  progress  of  navigation  and  discovery, 
vrhich  I  prefixed  to  the  history  of  America,  I  considered  with 
attention  ttie  maritime  operations  of  the  Egyptians  and  Phcen- 
icians ;  a  brief  review  of  them  here,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  their 
connexion  with  India,  is  all  that  is  requisite  for  illustrating  the 
subject  of  my  present  inquiries.  With  respect  to  the  formerof 
these  people,  the  information  which  history  affords  is  slender, 
and  of  doubtful  authority.  The  fertile  soil  and  mild  climate 
of  Egypt  produced  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  in  such 
profusion  as  to  render  its  inhabitants  so  independent  of  other 
(wuQtrics,  that  it  became  early  an  established  maxim  in  their 
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policy  to  renounce  all  intercourse  with  foreigners.     In  con- 
sequence of  this,  they  held  all  seafaring  persons  in  detestation, 
as  impious  and  profane,  and    fortifying  their  harbors,  they, 
denied  strangers  admission  into  them. 

The  enterprising  ambition  of  Sesostris  disdained  the  restraints 
imposed  upon  it  by  these  contracted  ideas  of  his  subjects,  ana 
prompted  him  to  render  the  Egyptians  a  commercial  people  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  his  reign  he  so  completely  accomplished 
this,  that  if  we  may  give  credit  to  some  historians,  he  was  able 
o  •  fit  out  a  fleet  of  four  hundred  ships  in  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
•wnich  conquered  all  the  countries  stretching  along  the  Erythrean 
sea  to  India.  At  the  same  time  his  army,  led  by  himself, 
marched  through  Asia,  and  subjected  to  his  dominion  every 
port  of  it  as  far  as  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges ;  and  crossing 
that  river,  advanced  to  the  Eastern  Ocean.  But  these  efforts 
produced  no  permanent  effect,  and  appear  to  have  been  so  con- 
trary to  the  genius  and  habits  of  the  Egyptians,  that,  on  the 
death  of  Sesostris,  they  resumed  their  ancient  maxims,  and 
m&nj  ages  elapsed  before  the  commercial  connexion  of  Egypt 
with  India  came  to  be  of  such  importance  as  to  merit  any  notice 
in  this  Disquisition.       mmi.<iim^^^^  JUwi#*  fi 

The  history  of  the  early  maritime  operations  of  Phoenicia  is 
not  involved  in  the  same  obscurity  with  those  of  Egypt.  Every 
circumstance  in  the  character  and  situation  of  the  Phoenicians 
was  favourable  to  the  commercial  spirit.  The  territory  which 
they  possessed  was  neither  large  nor  fertile ;  it  was  from  com- 
merce only  that  they  could  derive  either  opulence  or  power. 
Accordingly,  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Phoenicians  of  Sid  on 
and  Tyre  was  extensive  and  adventurous ;  and,  both  in  their 
manners  and  policy,  they  resemble  thy  great  commercial  states 
of  modern  times  more  than  any  people  in  tho  ancient  world. 
Among  the  various  branches  of  their  commerce,  that  with  India 
toiay  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  considerable  and  most 
lucrative.  As  by  their  situation  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
imperfect  state  of  navigation,  they  could  not  attempt  to  open  a 
direct  communication  with  India  by  sea,  the  enterprising  spirit 
of  commerce  prompted  them  to  wrest  from  the  Idumseans  some 
commodious  harbors  towards  the  bottom  of  the  Arabian  Gulf. 

From  these  they  held  a  regular  intercourse  with  India,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  with  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  Africa 
on  the  other.    Tho  distance,  bowtyer,  from  th#  Aitibian  Gulf 
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to  Tyr»  was  considerable,  and  rendered  the  conveyance  of  goods 
to  it  by  land-camage  so  tedious  and  expensive  that  it.  became 
necessary  for  them  to  take  possession  of  Kliinocolura,  the  nearest 
^ort  in  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Thither  all 
the  commodities  brought  from  India  were  conveyed  overland, 
by  a  route  much  shorter  and  more  practicable  than  that  by 
which  the  productions  of  the  East  were  carried,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  the  Nile. 
At  Rhinocolura  they  were  re-shipped  and  transported,  by  an 
easy  navigation,  to  Tyre,  and  distributed  through  the  world. 
This,  as  it  is  the  earliest  route  of  communication  with  India  of 
which  we  have  any  authentic  description,  had  so  many  advan- 
tages over  any  ever  known  before  tne  modem  discovery  of  a 
new  course  of  navigation  to  the  East,  that  the  Phcenicians  could 
supply  other  nations  with  the  productions  of  India  in  greater 
abundance,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  any  people  of  antiquity. 
To  this  circumstance,  which,  for  a  considerable  time,  secured 
to  them  a  monopoly  of  that  trade,  was  owing,  not  only  the 
extraordinary  wealth  of  individuals,  which  rendered  the 
"merchants  of  Tyre  princes,  and  her  traffickers  the  honorable 
of  the  earth ;"  but  the  extensive  power  of  the  state  itself,  which 
first  taught  mankind  to  conceive  what  vast  resources  a  com- 
mercial people  possess,  and  what  great  exertions  they  are  cap- 
able of  making.  rii,*»>3i  >:^»jt«  >»ii^k/i  vh  -r-I^OBERTSON. 

FROM  THE  TRAVELLER.  >r>* 

Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see,    „2fe>S^ 
My  heart  untravell'd  fondly  turns  to  thee ;       'ff ."'  • 
btiU  to  my  brother  turns,  with  ceaseless  pain,     C^' 
And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthened  chain. 


Eternal  blessings  crown  my  earliest  friend. 
And  round  hxa  dwelling  guardian  saints  att«aid  ; 
Blest  be  that  spot  where  cheerful  guests  retire 
To  pause  from  toil,  and  trim  their  evening  fire  t 
Blest  that  abode,  where  want  and  pain  repair. 
And  every  stranger  finds  a  ready  chair : 
Blest  be  those  feasts  with  simple  plenty  orown*d» 
Where  all  the  ruddy  family  round 
Lau^h  at  the  jests  or  pranks  that  never  fail. 
Or  sigh  with  pity  at  some  mournful  tale  : 
Or  press  the  bashful  stranger  to  his  food, 
And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good* 

But  me  not  destin'd  such  delights  to  share. 
My  prime  of  life  in  wandering  spent  and  care ; 
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Impelled,  with  stepa  unceaaing,  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  good,  that  mocks  me  with  the  view ; 
That,  like  the  circle  bounding  earth  and  skies, 
Allures  from  far,  yet,  as  I  follow,  flies ; 
My  fortune  leads  to  traverse  realms  alone. 
And  find  no  spot  of  all  the  world  my  own. 

Ev'n  now  where  Alpine  solitudes  ascend, 
I  sit  me  down  a  pensive  hour  to  spend  ; 
And  placed  on  high  above  the  storm's  career, 
Look  downward  where  an  hundred  realms  appear; 
Lakes,  forests,  cities,  plains  extending  wide, 
The  pomp  of  kings,  the  shepherd's  humbler  pride. 

When  thus  Creation's  charms  around  combine, 
Amidst  the  store,  should  thankless  pride  repine ; 
Say,  should  the  philosophic  mind  disdain 
That  good  which  makes  each  humbler  bosom  vain  ? 
Let  school-taught  pride  dissemble  all  it  can, 
These  little  things  are  great  to  little  man  ; 
And  wiser  he,  whose  sympathetic  mind 
Exults  in  all  the  good  of  all  mankind. 
Ye  glittering  to  wns  with  wealth  and  splendor  crown'd. 
Ye  fields,  where  summer  spreads  profusion  round ; 
Ye  lakes,  whose  vessels  catch  the  busy  gale ; 
Ye  bending  swains,  that  dress  the  flowery  vale ; 
For  me  your  tributary  stores  combine  : 
Creation's  heir,  the  world,  the  world  is  mine. 

As  some  lone  miser,  visiting  his  store, 
Bends  at  his  treasure,  counts,  recounts  it  o'er  j 
Hoards  after  hoards  his  rising  raptures  fill. 
Yet  still  he  sighs  for  hoards  are  wanting  still : 
Thus  to  my  breast  alternate  passions  rise, 
Pleas'd  with  each  good  that  heaven  to  man  supplies : 
Yet  oft  a  sigh  prevails,  and  sorrows  fall. 
To  see  the  hoard  of  huma  i  bliss  so  small ; 
And  oft  I  wish,  amidst  the  scene  to  find 
Some  spot  to  real  happiness  cons/gn'd, 
Where  my  worn  soul,  each  wandering  hope  at  rest. 
May  gather  bliss  to  see  my  fellows  blest. 

— GrOLDBMITH. 
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Paul  had  never  risen  from  his  little  bed.  He  lay  there, 
listeniug  to  the  noises  in  the  street,  quite  tranquilly;  not 
caring  nAUch  how  the  time  went,  but  watching  it,,  and  watching 
everything  about  him  with  observing  eyes.  When  the  sun- 
beams struck  into  his  room  through  the  rustling  blinds,  and 
quivered  on  the  opposite  waU  like  golden  water,  he  knew  that 
evening  was  coming  on,  and  that  the  sky  was  red  and  beautiful. 
As  the  reflection  died  away,  and  a  gloom  went  cr-eepiiig  up  the 
wftU,  he  watched  it  deepen,  deepen,  deepen  into  night,    Then 
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he  thought  how  the  long  streets  were  dotted  with  lamps,  and 
how  the  peaceful  stars  wero  shining  overhead.  His  fancy  had 
a  strange  tendency  to  wander  to  the  river,  which  he  knew  was 
flowing  through  the  great  city;  and  now  he  thought  how  black 
it  was,  and  how  deep  it  would  look,  reflecting  the  hosts  of 
stars — and  more  than  all,  how  steadily  it  rolled  away  to  meet 
the  sea. 

As  it  grew  later  in  the  night,  and  footsteps  in  the  streets 
became  so  rare  that  he  could  hear  them  coming,  count  them  as 
they  passed,  and  lose  them  in  the  hollow  distance,  he  would 
lie  and  watch  the  many-coloured  ring  about  the  candle,  and 
wait  patiently  for  day.  His  only  trouble  was,  the  swift  and 
rapid  river.  He  felt  forced,  sometimes,  to  try  to  stop  it — to 
stem  it  with  his  chUdish  hands— or  choke  its  way  with  sand — 
and  when  he  saw  it  coming  on  resistless,  he  cried  out.  But  a 
word  from  Florence,  who  was  always  at  his  side,  restored  him 
to  himself ;  and  leaning  his  poor  head  upon  her  breast,  he  told 
Floy  of  his  dream,  and  smiled. 

VtTien  day  began  to  dawn  again,  he  watched  for  the  sun ; 
and  when  its  cheeiml  light  began  to  sparkle  in  the  room,  he 
pictured  to  himself^ — ^pictured  1 — he  saw  the  high  church  towers 
rising  up  into  the  morning  sky,  the  town  reviving,  waking, 
starting  into  life  once  more,  the  river  glistening  as  it  rolled 
(but  rolling  fast  as  ever),  and  the  country  bright  with  dew. 
Familiar  sounds  and  cries  came  by  degrees  into  the  street 
below ;  the  servants  in  the  house  were  roused  and  busy ;  faces 
looked  in  at  the  door,  and  voices  asked  his  attendants  softly 
how  he  was.  Paul  always  answered  for  himself,  "  I  am  better. 
T  am  a  great  deal  better,  thank  you !  Tell  papa  so ! "  By 
IJtiio  And  little,  he  got  tired  of  the  bustle  of  the  day,  the  noise 
cf  i^a;  fiages  and  carts,  and  people  passing  and  repassing ;  and 
would  fall  asleep,  or  be  troubled  with  a  restless  and  uneasy 
sense  again — the  child  could  hardly  tell  whether  this  were  in 
his  sleeping  or  his  wakinff  moments — of  that  rushing  river. 
"  Why,  will  it  never  stop,  Floy  ?"  he  would  sometimes  ask  her. 
"  It  is  bearing  me  away,  I  think." 

But  Floy  could  always  soothe  and  reassure  him ;  and  it  was 
his  daily  delight  to  make  her  lay  her  head  down  on  his  pillow, 
and  take  some  rest.  "You  are  always  watching  me,  Floy. 
Let  me  watch  you  now ! "  They  would  prop  him  up  wiUi 
cushions  in  a  comer  of  his  bed,  and  there  he  would  recline  the 
while  she  lay  beside  him ;  bonding  forwards  oftentinies  to  kim 
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her,  and  whisperiug  to  those  who  were  near  that  she  was  tired, 
and  how  she  had  sat  up  so  many  nights  beside  him.  Thus  the 
flush  of  the  day,  in  its  heat  and  light,  would  gradually  decline ; 
and  again  the  golden  water  would  be  dancing  on  the  wall 

He  was  visited  by  as  many  as  three  grave  doctors — they 
used  to  assemble  down-stairs,  and  come  up  together — and  the 
room  was  so  quiet,  and  Paul  was  so  observant  of  them  (though 
he  never  asked  of  anybody  what  they  said),  that  he  even  knew 
the  difference  in  the  sound  of  their  watches.  But  his  interest 
centred  in  Sir  Parker  Peps,  who  always  took  his  seat  on  the 
side  of  the  bed.  For  Paul  had  heard  them  say  long  ago,  that 
that  gentleman  had  been  with  his  mamma  when  she  clasped 
Florence  in  her  arms,  and  died.  And  he  could  not  forget  it 
now.  He  liked  him  for  it.  He  was  not  afraid.  The  people 
round  him  changed  as  unaccountably  as  on  that  first  night  at 
Dr.  Blimber's — except  Florence ;  Florence  never  changed — and 
what  had  been  Sir  Paxi^ier  Peps  was  now  his  father,  sitting 
•with  his  head  upon  his  hand.  Old  Mrs.  Pipchin,  dozing  on 
an  easy-chair,  often  changed  to  Miss  Fox,  or  his  aunt;  and 
Paul  was  quite  content  to  shut  his  eyes  again,  and  see  what 
happened  next  without  emotion.  But  this  figure  with  its  head 
upon  its  hand  returned  so  often,  and  remained  so  long,  and  sat 
so  still  and  solemn,  never  speaking,  never  being  spoken  to,  and 
rarely  lifting  up  its  face,  that  Paul  began  to  wonder  languidly 
if  it  were  real ;  and  in  the  night-time  saw  it  sitting  there  with 
fear. 

"Floy,"  he  said,  "what  is  that?"  "Where,  dearest?" 
"There!  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed."  "There's  nothing  there, 
except  papa ! "  The  figure  lifted  up  its  head,  and  rose,  and 
coming  to  the  bedside,  said — "  My  own  boy,  don't  you  know 
me  ? "  Paul  looked  it  in  the  face,  and  thought,  was  this  his 
father !  But  the  face,  so  altered  to  his  thinking,  thrilled  while 
he  gazed,  as  if  it  were  in  pain ;  and  before  he  could  reach  out 
both  his  hands  to  take  it  between  them,  and  draw  it  towards 
him,  the  figure  turned  away  quickly  from  the  little  bed,  and 
went  out  at  the  door.  Paul  looked  at  Florence  with  a  fluttering 
heart,  but  he  knew  what  she  was  going  to  say,  and  stopped  her 
with  his  face  against  her  lips.  The  next  time  he  observed  the 
figure  sitting  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  he  called  to  it,  "  Don't 
be  80  sorry  for  me,  dear  papa;  indeed  I  am  quite  bippy!" 
His  father  coming,  and  bending  down  to  him— wliich  he  did 
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quickly,  and  without  first  pausing  by  the  bedside — Paul  held 
Mm  round  the  neck,  and  repeated  these  words  to  him  several 
times,  and  very  earnestly ;  and  Paul  never  saw  him  a^ain  in 
his  room  at  any  time,  whether  it  were  day  or  night,  out  he 
called  out,  "Don't  be  so  sorry  for  me;  indeed  I  am  quite 
happy."  This  was  the  beginning  of  his  always  saying  in  the 
morning  that  he  was  a  great  deal  better,  and  that  they  were  to 
tell  his  father  so. 

How  many  times  the  golden  water  danced  upon  the  wall ; 
how  many  nights  the  dark  river  rolled  towards  the  sea  in  spite 
of  him ;  Paul  never  counted,  never  sought  to  know.  If  their 
kindness,  or  his  sense  of  it,  could  have  increased,  they  were 
more  kind,  and  he  more  grateful  every  day ;  but  whether  they 
were  many  days,  or  few,  appeared  of  little  moment  now  to  the 
gentle  hoy.  One  night  he  had  been  thinking  of  his  mother, 
and  her  picture  in  the  drawing-room  down-stairs,  and  had 
thought  she  must  have  loved  sweet  Florence  better  than  his 
father  did,  to  have  held  her  in  her  arms  when  she  felt  that  she 
was  dying ;  for  even  he,  her  brother,  who  had  such  dear  love 
for  her,  could  have  no  greater  wish  than  that.  The  train  of 
thought  suggested  to  him  to  inquire  if  he  had  ever  seen  his 
mother ;  for  he  could  not  remember  whether  they  had  told 
him  yes  or  no,  the  river  running  very  fast,  and  confusing  his 
mind.  "  Floy,  did  I  ever  see  mamma  1"  **  No,  darUng ;  why  1" 
"  Did  I  never  see  any  kind  face,  like  mamma's  looking  at  me 
when  I  was  a  baby,  Floy  1 "  he  asked,  incredulously,  as  if  he 
had  some  vision  of  a  face  before  him.  "  Oh  yes,  dear ! " 
"Whose,  Floy  1"  "Your  old  nurse's;  often."  "And  where 
is  my  old  nurse  1"  said  Paul.  "Is  she  dead  too?  Floy,  are 
we  all  dead,  except  you  1 " 

There  was  a  hurry  in  the  room,  for  an  instant — longer, 
perhaps  ;  but  it  seemed  no  more — then  all  was  still  again  j  and 
Florence,  with  her  face  quite  colourless,  bub  smiling,  held  his 
head  upon  her  arm.  Her  arm  trembled  very  much.  "  Show 
me  that  old  nurse,  Floy,  if  you  please  ? "  "  She  is  not  here, 
darling.     Sho  shall  come  to-morrow." — "  Thank  you,  Floy ! " 

"  And  who  is  this  1  Is  this  my  old  nurse  1 "  said  the  child, 
regarding  with  a  radiant  smile  a  figure  coming  in.  Yes,  yes  1 
No  other  stranger  would  have  shed  those  tears  at  sight  of  him, 
and  called  him  her  dear  boy,  her  pretty  boy,  her  own  poor 
blighted  child.     No  other  woman  would  have  stooped  down 
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by  his  bed,  and  taken  up  his  wasted  hand  and  put  it  to  hdi* 
lips  and  breast,  as  one  who  had  some  right  to  fondle  it.  No 
other  woman  would  have  so  forgotten  everybody  there  but  him 
and  Floy,  and  been  so  full  of  tenderness  and  pity.  "  Floy, 
this  is  a  kind  good  face,"  said  Paul.  "  I  am  glad  to  see  it 
again.     Don't  go  away,  old  nurse  !    Stay  here !" 

"  Now  lay  me  down,"  he  said ;  "  and,  Floy,  come  close  to 
me,  and  let  me  see  you ,' "  Sister  and  brother  wound  their 
arms  around  each  other,  smd  the  golden  light  came  streaming 
in,  and  fell  upon  them,  locked  together.  "  How  fast  the  river 
runs,  between  its  green  banks  and  the  rushes,  Floy !  But  it's 
very  near  the  sea.  I  hear  the  waves  !  They  always  said  so.'.' 
Presently  he  told  her  that  the  motion  of  the  boat  upon  the 
stream  was  lulling  him  to  rest.  How  green  the  banks  were 
now,  how  bright  the  flowers  growing  on  them,  and  how  tall 
the  rushes  !  Now  the  boat  was  out  at  sea,  but  gliding  smoothly 
on  ;  and  now  there  was  a  shore  before  them.  "Who  stood  on 
the  bank  ?  He  put  his  hands  together,  as  he  had  been  used  to 
do  at  his  prayers.  He  did  not  remove  his  arms  to  do  it ;  but 
they  saw  him  fold  them  so  behind  her  neck.  "  Mamma  is  like 
you,  Floy  ;  I  know  her  by  the  face  !  But  tell  them  that  the 
print  upon  the  staiis  at  school  is  not  divine  enough.  The 
light  about  the  head  is  shining  on  me  as  1  go  !" 

The  golden  ripple  on  the  wall  came  back  again,  and  nothing 
else  stirred  in  the  rjom.  The  old,  old  fashion  !  The  fashion 
that  came  in  with  our  first  garments,  and  will  last  unchanged 
until  our  race  has  run  its  course,  and  the  ynde  firmament  is 
rolled  up  like  a  fKjrolL  The  old,  old  fashion — Death  !  Oh, 
thank  God,  all  who  see  it,  for  that  older  fashion  yet,  of  Immor- 
tality I  Ajid  look  upon  us,  angels  of  young  children,  with 
regard  not  quite  estranged,  when  the  swift  river  bears  us  to 
the  ocean!  —Dickens. 
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There  are  some  places  that  seem  formed  by  nature  for  doubling 
and  redoubling  the  delight  of  reading  and  dreaming  over  the 
greater  poets.  Their  works  never  seem  to  me  half  so  delightful 
as  when  I  pore  over  them  inthe  silence  and  solitude  of  a  certain 
green  lane,  about  half  a  mile  from  homo  ;  sometimes  seated  on 
the  roots  of  an  old  fantastic  beech,  f  metimet  on  the  trunk  of 
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a  felled  oak,  or  sometimes  on  the  ground  itself,  with  my  back 
propped  lazily  against  a  rugged  elm. 

In  that  very  lane  am  I  writing  on  this  sultry  June  day, 
luxuriating  in  the  shade,  the  verdure,  the  fragrance  of  hay-field 
and  of  bean-field,  and  the  absence  of  all  iioisej  except  the  song 
of  birds,  and  that  strange  mingling  of  many  sounds,  the  whiz 
of  a  thousand  forms  of  insect  life,  so  often  heard  among  the 
general  hush  of  a  summer  noon?  -  r  -^-  -  r^-^ 

Woodlark  Lane  is  so  called,  not  after  the  migratory  bird  so 
dear  to  sportsmen  and  epicure,  but  from  the  name  of  a  family, 
who,  three  centuries  ago,  owned  t}it>  old  manor-house,  a  part  of 
which  still  adjoins  it,  just  as  the  neighboring  eminence  of 
Beech  Hill  is  called  after  the  ancient  family  of  De  la  Beeche, 
rather  than  from  the  three  splendid  beech-trees  that  still  crown 
its  summit ;  and  this  lane  would  probably  be  accounted  beauti- 
ful by  any  one  who  loved  the  close  recesses  of  English  scenery, 
even  though  the  person  in  question  should  happen  not  to  have 
haunted  it  these  fifty  years  as  I  have  done. 

It  is  a  grassy  lane,  edging  off  from  the  high  road,  nearly  two 
miles  in  length,  and  varying  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  yards 
in  width.  The  hedge  rows  on  either  side  are  so  thickly 
planted  with  tall  elms  as  almost  to  form  a  verdant  wall,  for  the 
greater  part  doubly  screened  by  rows  of  the  same  stately  tree, 
the  down-dropping  branches  forming  close  shady  footpaths  on 
either  side,  and  leaving  in  the  centre  a  broad  level  strip  of  the 
finest  turf,  just  broken,  here  and  there,  by  cart  tracks,  and 
crossed  by  slender  rills.  The  effect  of  these  tall  solemn  trees, 
so  equal  in  height,  so  unbroken,  and  so  continuous,  is  quite 
grand  and  imposing  as  twilight  comes  rn  ;  especially  when 
some  slight  bend  in  the  lane  gives  to  the  outline  almost  the 
look  of  an  amphitheatre. 

On  the  southern  side,  the  fields  slope  with  more  or  less 
abruptness  to  the  higher  lands  above,  and  winding  foot  paths 
and  close  woody  lanes  lead  up  the  hill  to  the  breezy  common. 
To  the  north,  the  fields  are  generally  of  pasture-land,  broken 
by  two  or  three  picturesque  farm-houses,  with  their  gable  ends, 
their  tall  chimneys,  their  trim  gardens,  and  their  flowery  orch- 
ards ;  and  varied  by  a  short  avenue,  leading  to  the  equal  y 
picturesque  old  manor-house,  of  darkest  brick  and  quaintest 
architecture.  Over  the  gates,  too,  we  catch  glimpses  of  more 
distiuit  objects.     The  large  white  mansion  where  my  j'outh 
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was  spent,  rising  from  its  plantations,  and  the  small  church 
embowered  in  trees,  whose  bell  is  heard  at  the  close  of  day, 
breathing  of  peace  and  holiness. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  lane,  a  bright  clear  brook  comes 
dancing  over  a  pebbly  bed,  bringing  with  it  all  that  water  is 
wont  to  bring  of*  life,  of  music,  of  color.  Gayly  it  bubbles 
through  banks  adorned  by  the  yellow  flag,  the  flowering  rush, 
the  willow-herb,  the  meadow^gweet,  and  the  forget-me-not  ; 
now  expanding  into  a  wide  quiet  pool,  now  contracted  into  a 
mimic  rapid  between  banks  that  almost  meet ;  and  so  the 
little  stream  keeps  us  company,  giving,  on  this  sunny  day,  an 
indescribable  feeling  of  refreshment  and  coolness,  untU  we 
arrive  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  where  it  slants  away  to  the  right 
amid  a  long,  stretch  of  water  meadows  ;  while  we  pause  to 
gaze  at  the  lovely  scenery  on  the  other  hand,  where  a  bit  of 
marshy  ground  leads  to  the  park  paling  and  grand  old  trees  of 
the  Great  House  at  Beech  Hill,  through  an  open  grove  of 
oaks,  terminated  by  a  piece  of  wild  woodland,  so  wild,  that 
Robin-hood  might  have  taken  it  for  a  glade  in  his  own  Forest 
of  Merry  Sherwood. 

"Except  about  half  a  mile  of  gravelly  road,  leading  from  the 
gate  of  the  manor-house  to  one  of  the  smaller  farms,  and  giving 
by  its  warm  orange  tint,  much  of  richness  to  the  picture,  there 
is  nothing  like  a  passable  carriage  way  in  the  whole  length  of 
the  lane,  so  that  the  quiet  is  perfect.  . 

Occasional  passengers  there  are,  however,  gentle  and  simple ; 
my  friend,  Mr.  B.,  for  instance,  has  just  cantered  past  on  his 
blood-horse,  with  a  nod  and  a  smile,  saying  nothing,  but 
apparently  a  good  deal  amused  with  my  arrangements.  And 
here  comes  a  procession  of  cows  going  to  milking,  with  an  old 
attendant,  stul  called  the  cow-boy,  who,  although  they  ha\  > 
seen  me  often  enough,  one  should  think,  sitting  underneath  a 
tree  writing,  with  my  little  maid  close  by  hemming  flounces, 
and  my  dog,  Fanchon,  nestled  at  my  feet — still  ivill  start,  as  tf 
they  had  never  seen  a  woman  before  in  their  lives.  Back  they 
start,  and  then  they  rush  forward,  and  then  the  old  drover 
emits  certain  sounds,  which  it  is  to  be  presumed  the  cows 
understand  ;  sounds  so  horribly  discordant  that  little  Fanchon 
— ^although  to  her,  too,  they  ought  to  be  familiar,  if  not  com- 
prehensible— starts  up  in  a  fright  on  her  feet,  dorangmg  all 
the  economy  of  my  extempore  desk,  and  well-nigh  upsetting 
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the  inkstand.  Very  much  frightened  is  my  pretty  pet,  the 
arrantest  coward  that  ever  walked  upon  four  legs  !  And  so 
she  avenges  herself,  as  cowards  are  wont  to  do,  by  following 
the  cows,  at  a  safe  distance,  as  soon  as  they  are  fairly  past,  and 
beginning  to  bark  amain  when  they  are  nearly  out  of  sight. 
Then  follows  a  motly  group  of  the  same  nature,  colts,  year- 
lings, calves,  heifers,  with  a  shouting  boy  and  his  poor  shabby 
mongrel  cur  for  driver.  The  poor  cur  wants  to  play  with 
Fanchon,  but  Fanchon,  besides  being  a  coward,  is  also  a  beauty, 
and  holds  her  state  ;  although,  I  think,  if  he  could  but  stay 
long  enough,  that  the  good  humor  of  the  poor  merry  creature 
would  prove  infectious,  and  beguile  the  little  lady  into  a  game 
of  romps.  Lastly  appears  the  most  solemn  troop  of  all,  a  grave 
company  of  geese  and  goslings,  with  the  gander  at  their  head, 
marchins:  with  the  decorum  and  dignity  proper  to  the  birds 
who  saved  Rome.  Fanchon,  who  once  had  an  affair  with  a 
gander,  in  which  sho  was  notably  worsted,  retreats  out  of 
sight,  and  ensconces  herself  between  me  and  the  trees. 

Besides  these  mere  passing  droves,  we  have  a  scattered  little 
flock  of  ewes  and  lambs  belonging  to  an  industrious  widow,  on 
the  hill,  and  tended  by  two  sunburnt  smiling  children,  her 
son  and  daughter  ;  a  pretty  pair,  as  innocent  as  the  poor 
sheep  they  watch  beside,  never  seen  apart.  And  peasants 
returning  from  their  work,  and  a  stray  urchin  bird's  nesting  ; 
and  that  will  make  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  frequenters  of 
our  lane — except,  indeed,  that  now  and  then  a  village  youth 
and  village  maiden  will  steal  along  the  sheltered  path.  Perhaps 
they  came  to  listen  to  the  nightingales,  for  which  the  place  is 
famous,  perhaps  they  came  to  listen  to  the  voice  which  each 
prefers  to  all  the  nightingales  that  ever  sang — who  knows  ? 

Such  are  our  passers-by.  Sometimes,  however,  we  have 
what  I  was  about  to  call  settled  inhabitants,  in  the  shape  of  a 
camp  of  gipsies. 

Just  where  the  lane,  enlivened  by  a  rustic  bridge,  suddenly  ex- 
pands to  nearly  double  its  proper  width,  a  nook  appears,  so  dry, 
so  snug,  so  shady,  so  cozy,  that  it  is  almost  worth  while  to  be 
a  gipsy  to  live  in  it.  Here,  at  almost  every  season,  between 
May  and  November,  may  be  seen  two  or  three  low  tents,  with 
a  cart  or  so  drawn  up  under  the  hedge,  an  old  horse  and 
sundry  donkeys  grazing  round  about.  At  a  safe  distance  from 
the  encampment  appears  a  fire,  glimmering  and  vapory  by  day, 
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glowing  into  an  intensity  of  blaze  and  comfort '  twilight. 

Sometimes  a  pot  is  hung  on  by  the  primitive  itrivance  of 
three  sticks  united  at  the  top  ;  sometimes  a  copper  kettle 
dazzling  bright  and  clean,  and  around  it  the  usual  group  of 
picturesque  women  and  children.  The  men,  who  carry  on  a 
small  trade  in  forest  ponies,  are  seldom  visible  at  the  camp ; 
the  children  make  baskets,  and  the  women  sell  them  and  tell 
fortijnes  ;  the  former  calling  affording  an  excuse  and  an  intro- 
d  letion  to  the  less  ostensible,  but  not  less  profitable,  craft. 

Baskets  they  make,  and  baskets  they  sell,  at  about  double 
the  piice  at  which  they  might  be  bought  at  the  dearest  shop 
in  the  good  town  of  Belford  Regis  ;  of  this  I  am  myself  a 
living  instance,  having  been  talked  into  buying  a  pair  at  that 
rai.^  only  the  last  Saturday  that  ever  fell. 

I  confess  to  liking  the  gipsies;  strange,  wild,  peculiar  people, 
whose  origin,  whose  history,  whose  very  language  is  a  myslery ! 
I  do  not  like  them  the  less  that  I  have  never  experienced  at 
their  hands  the  slightest  incivility,  or  tlie  most  trifling  wrong, 
for  this  affair  of  the  baskets  can  hardly  be  called  such,  it  being 
wholly  at  my  option  to  buy  or  to  refuse. 

—Mary  'B..  Mitford. 
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A  NAME  IN  THE  SAND.^'v^^  ' 

Alone  I  walk'd  the  ocean  strand  ; 
A  pearly  shell  was  in  my  hand  ; 
I  stoop'd  and  wrote  upon  the  sand 

My  name — the  year — the  day. 
As  onward  from  the  spot  I  paes'd 
One  lingering  look  behind  I  cast, 
A  wave  came  rolling  high  and  fast 
And  wash'd  my  lines  away. 

And  so,  methought,  'twill  shortly  be 
With  every  mark  on  earth  from  me  ; 
A  wave  of  dark  oblivion's  sea 

Will  sweep  across  the  place, 
Where  I  have  trod  the  sandy  shore 
Of  time,  and  been  to  be  no  more, 
Of  me — my  day — the  name  I  bore, 

To  leave  nor  track  nor  trace. 

And  yet,  with  Him  who  counts  the  sands, 
And  holds  the  waters  in  his  hands, 
T  know  the  lasting  record  stands 
Inscribed  against  my  name, 
Of  all  this  mortal  part  has  Wrought  ; 
Of  all  this  thinking  soul  has  thought, 
And  trom  all  these  fleeting  moments  caught 
For  glory,  or  for  shame.  — GrOULD. 
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THE  HAPPINESS  OF  ANIMALS. 

The  air,  the  earth,  the  water,  teem  with  dehghted  existence. 
In  a  spring  noon  or  a  summer  evening,  on  whichever  side  we 
turn  our  eyes,  myriads  of  happy  beings  crowd  upon  our  view. 
"The  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing."  Swarms  of  newborn 
flies  are  trying  their  pinions  in  the  air.  Their  sportive  motions, 
their  gratuitous  activity,  their  continual  change  of  .place  with- 
out use  or  purpose,  testify  their  joy,  and  the  exultation  which 
they  feel  in  their  lately-discovered  faculties. 

A  bee,  amongst  the  flowers  in  spring,  is  one  of  the  most 
cheerful  objects  that  can  be  looked  upon.  Its  life  appears 
to  be  all  enjoyment  :  so  busy  and  so  pleased  :  yet  it  is  only  a 
specimen  of  insect  life,  with  which,  by  reason  of  the  animal 
being  half  domesticated,  we  happen  to  be  better  acquainted 
than  we  are  with  that  of  others.  The  whole  winged  insect 
tribe,  it  is  probable,  are  equally  intent  upon  their  proper  em- 
ployments, and  under  every  variety  of  constitution  gratified, 
and  perhaps  equally  gratified,  by  the  offices  which  the  Author 
of  their  nature  has  assigned  to  them. 

But  the  atmosphere  is  not  the  only  scene  of  their  enjojrment. 
Plants  are  covered  with  little  insects,  greedily  sucking  their 
juices,  and  constantly,  as  it  should  seem,  in  the  act  of  sucking. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  is  a  state  of  gratification.  What 
else  should  fix  them  so  closely  to  the  operation,  and  so  long  ] 
Other  species  are  running  about,  with  an  alacrity  in  their 
motions  which  carries  with  it  every  mark  of  pleasure.  Large 
patches  of  ground,  are  sometimes  half  covered  with  these  brisk 
and  sprightly  natures.  % 

If  we  look  to  what  the  waters  produce,  shoals  of  the  fry  of 
fish  frequent  the  margins  of  rivers,  of  lakes,  and  of  the  sea 
itself.  These  are  so  happy  that  they  know  not  what  to  do  with 
themselves.  Their  attitudes,  their  vivacity,  their  leaps  out  of 
the  water,  their  frolics  in  it,  all  conduce  to  show  their  excess 
of  spirits,  and  are  simply  *the  effects  of  that  excess.  Walking 
by  the  seaside,  in  a  calm  evening,  upon  a  sandy  shore,  and 
with  an  ebbing  tide,  I  have  frequently  remarked  the  appearance 
of  a  dark  cloud,  or,  rather,  very  thick  mist,  hanging  over  the 
edge  of  the  water,  to  the  height,  perhaps,  of  half  a  yard,  and  of 
the  breadth  of  two  or  three  yards,  stretching  along  the  coast  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  re^ch,  and  always  retiring  with  the  water. 
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When  this  cloud  came  to  be  examined,  it  proved  to  be  so 
much  space  filled  with  young  shrimps,  in  the  act  of  bounding 
into  the  air,  from  the  shallow  margin  of  the  water,  or  from  the 
wet  sand.  If  any  motion  of  a  mute  animal  could  express 
delight,  it  was  this  :  if  they  had  meant  to  make  signs  of  their 
happiness,  they  could  not  have  done  it  more  intelligibly. 
Suppose,  then,  what  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  each  individual 
of  this  number  to  be  in  a  state  of  positive  enjoyment  ;  what  a 
sum,  collectively,  of  gratification  and  pleasure,  have  we  here 
before  our  view  ! 

The  young  of  all  animals  appear  to  receive  pleasure  simply 
from  the  exercise  of  their  limbs  and  bodily  faculties,  without 
reference  to  any  end  to  be  attained,  or  any  use  to  be  answered, 
by  the  exertion.  A  child,  without  knowing  anything  of  the 
use  of  language,  is  in  a  high  degree  delighted  with  being  able 
to  speak.  Its  incessant  repetition  of  a  few  articulate  sounds, 
or,  perhaps,  of  a  single  word,  which  it  has  learned  to  pronounce, 
proves  this  point  clearly.  Nor  is  it  less  pleased  with  its  first 
Buccessful  endeavors  to  walk,  or  rather  to  run  (which  precedes 
walking),  although  eiitirely  ignorant  of  the  importance  of  the 
attainment  to  its  future  life,  and  even  without  applying  it  to 
any  present  purpose.  A  child  is  delighted  with  speaking,  with- 
out having  anything  to  say ;  and  with  walking,  without  know^ 
ine  whither  to  go.  And,  previously  to  both  these,  it  is  reason- 
able to  believe  that  the  waking  hours  of  infancy  are  agreeably 
taken  up  with  the  exercise  of  vision,  or  perhaps,  more  properly 
speaking,  with  learning  to  see. 

But  it  is  not  for  youth  alone  that  the  great  Parent  of  creation 
has  provided.  Happiness  fe  four  i  with  the  purring  cat,  no 
less  than  with  the  playful  kitten  :  in  the  arm-chair  of  dozing 
age,  as  well  as  in  either  the  sprightliness  of  the  dance  or  the 
animation  of  the  chase.  To  novelty,  to  acuteness  of  sensation, 
to  hope,  to  ardor  of  pursuit,  succeeds,  what  is,  in  no  inconsid- 
erable degree,  an  equivalent  for  them  all,  "  perception  of  ease." 
Herein  is  the  exact  difference  between  the  young  and  the  old. 
The  young  are  not  happy  but  when  enjoying  pleasure  ;  the  old 
are  happy  when  free  from  pain.  And  this  constitution  suits 
with  the  degree  of  animal  power,  which  they  respectively 
possess.  The  vigor  of  youth  was  to  be  stimulated  to  action  by 
impatience  of  rest ;  whilst  to  the  imbecility  of  age,  quietness 
and  repose  become  positive  gratifications.    In  one  important 
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respect,  the  advantage  is  with  the  old.  A  state  of  ease  is, 
generally  speaking,  more  attainable  than  a  state  of  pleasure. 
A  constitution,  therefore,  which  can  enjoy  ease,  is  preferable  to" 
that  which  can  taste  only  pleasure. 

This  same  perception  of  ease  oftentimes  renders  old  age  a 
condition  of  great  comfort  ;  especially  when  riding  at  its 
anchor,  after  a  busy  or  tempestuous  life.  It  is  well  described, 
by  Rousseau,  to  be  the  interval  of  repose  and  enjoyment, 
between  the  hurry  and  the  end  of  life.  How  far  the  same 
cause  extends  to  other  animal  natures,  cannot  be  judged  of  with 
certainty.  The  appearance  of  satisfaction  with  which  most 
animals,  as  their  activity  subsides,  seek  and  enjoy  rest,  affords 
reason  to  believe  that  this  source  of  gratification  is  appointed 
to  advanced  life,  under  all,  or  most,  of  its  various  forms. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  following  representation, 
given  by  Dr.  Percival,  a  very  pious  writer,  as  well  as  excellent 
man  :  "  To  the  intelligent  and  virtuous,  old  age  presents  a 
scene  of  tranquil  enjoyments,  of  obedient  appetites,  of  well- 
regulated  affections,  of  maturity  in  knowledge,  and  of  calm 
preparation  for  immortality.  In  this  serene  and  dignified 
state,  placed,  as  it  were,  on  the  confines  of  two  worlds,  the 
mind  of  a  good  man  reviews  what  is  past  with  the  complacency 
of  an  approving  conscience  ;  and  looks  forward  with  humble 
confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  with  devout  aspirations 
towards  his  eternal  and  ever-increasing  favor."       — Paley. 
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I  HEARD  a  thousand  blended  notes 
While  in  a  grove  I  sat  reclined, 
In  that  sweet  mood  when  pleasant  thoughts 
Bring  sad  thoughts  to  the  mind. 

To  her  fair  works  did  Nature  link 
The  hiiman  soul  that  througfi  me  ran  ; 
And  much  it  grieved  my  heart  to  think 
What  Man  has  made  of  Man. 

Through  primrose  tufts,  in  that  sweet  bower, 
The  periwinkle  trail'd  its  wreaths  ; 
And  'tis  my  faith  that  every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes. 

The  birds  around  me  hopp'd  and  play'd. 
Their  thoughts  I  cannot  measure — 
But  the  least  motion  which  they  mad4 
It  seem'd  a  thrill  of  pleasure. 
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The  budding  twigs  8pread  out  their  fan 
To  catch  the  breezy  air  : 
And  I  must  think,  do  all  I  can, 
That  there  was  pleasure  there. 

If  this  belief  from  heaven  be  sent, 
If  such  be  Nature's  holy  plan. 
Have  I  not  reason  to  lament     . 
What  Man  has  made  of  Man  ? 


— WORDSrORTH. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  WELLINGTON. 


:t/r 


"(A.D.   1769—1852.) 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose,  and,  while  the  House 
lent  him  its  deepest  attention,  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  The  House  of  Commons  is  called  upon  to-night  to  fulfil  a 
sorrowful,  but  a  noble  duty.  It  has  to  recognize,  in  the  face  of 
the  country,  and  of  the  civilized  world,  the  loss  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious of  our  citizens,  and  to  offer  to  the  ashes  of  the  great 
departed  the  solemn  anguish  of  a  bereaved  nation.  The 
princely  personage  who  has  left  us  was  born  in  an  age  more 
fertile  of  great  events  than  any  period  of  recorded  time.  Of 
these  vast  incidents  the  most  conspicuous  were  his  own  deeds, 
and  these  were  performed  with  the  smallest  means,  and  in 
defiance  of  the  greatest  obstacles.  He  was  therefore,  not  only 
a  great  man,  but  the  greatest  man  of  a  great  age.  Amid  the 
chaos  and  conflagration  which  attended  the  end  of  the  last 
century  there  rose  one  of  those  beings  who  seem  born  to  mas- 
ter mankind.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Napoleon  com- 
bined the  imperial  mdoT  oi  Alexander  with  the  strategy  of 
Hannibal.  The  kings  of  the  earth  fell  before  his  fiery  and 
subtile  genius,  and  at  the  head  of  aU  the  power  of  Europe,  he 
denounced  destruction  to  the  only  land  that  dared  to  be  free. 
The  Providential  superintendence  of  this  world  seems  seldom 
more  manifest  than  in  the  dispensation  which  ordained  that 
the  French  Emperor  and  Wellesley  should  be  born  in  the  same 
year :  that  in  the  same  year  they  should  have  embraced  the 
same  profession ;  and  that,  natives  of  distant  islands,  they 
should  both  have  sought  their  military  education  in  that 
illustrious  land  which  each  in  his  turn  was  destined  to  sub- 
jugate. During  the  long  struggle  for  our  freedom,  our  glory, 
I  may  say  our  existence,  Wellesley  fought  and  won  fifteen 
pitched  battles,  all  of  the  highest  class — concluding  with  one  of 
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those  crowning  victories  which  give  a  color  and  aspect  to 
history.  During  this  period  that  can  be  said  of  him  which 
can  be  said  of  no  other  captain — that  he  captured  three 
thousand  cannon  from  the  enemy,  and  never  lost  a  sinde  gun. 
The  greatness  of  his  exploits  was  only  equalled  by  the  diffi- 
culties he  overcame.  He  had  to  encounter  at  the  same  time  a 
feeble  Government,  a  factious  Opposition,  and  a  distrustful 
people,  scandalous  allies,  and  the  most  powerful  enemy  in  the 
world.*  He  gained  victories  with  starving  troops,  aitd  carried 
on  sieges  without  tools ;  and,  as  if  to  complete  the  fatality 
which  in  this  sense  always  awaited  him,  when  he  had  succeeded 
in  creating  an  army  worthy  of  Roman  legions,  and  of  himself, 
this  invincible  host  was  broken  up  on  the  eve  of  the  greatest 
conjuncture  of  his  life,  and  he  entered  the  field  of  Waterloo 
with  raw  levies  and  discomfited  allies.  *'   «^';^- •*" 

"  But  the  star  of  Wellesley  never  paled.  He  has  been  called 
fortunate,  for  fortune  is  a  divinity  that  ever  favors  those  who 
are  alike  sagacious  and  intrepid,  inventive  and  patient.  It  was 
his  character  that  created  his  career.  This  alike  achieved  his 
exploits  end  guarded  him  from  vicissitudes.  It  was  his  sublime 
self-control  that  regulated  his  lofty  fate.  It  has  been  the 
fashion  of  late  years  to  disparage  the  military  character.  Forty 
years  of  peace  have  hardly  qualified  us  to  be  aware  how  con- 
siderable and  how  complex  are  the  qualities  which  are  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  a  great  general.  It  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  he  must  be  an  engineer,  a  geographer,  learned  in  human 
nature,  adroit  in  managing  mankind  ;  that  he  must  be  able  to 
perform  the  highest  duties  of  a  Minister  of  State,  and  sink  to 
the  humblest  offices  of  a  commissary  and  a  clerk ;  but  he  has 
to  display  all  this  knowledge  and  he  must  do  all  these  things 
at  the  same  time,  and  under  extraordinary  circumstances.  At 
the  same  moment  he  must  think  of  the  eve  and  the  morrow — 
of  his  flanks  and  of  his  reserves ;  he  must  carry  with  him 
ammunition,  provisions,  hospitals ;  he  must  calculate  at  the 
same  time  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  moral  qualities  of 
man  ;  and  all  these  elements,  which  are  perpetually  changing, 
he  must  combine  amid  overwhelming  cold  or  overpowering 
heat:  sometimes  amid  famine,  often  amid  the  t-  j.nder  of 
artillery.  Behind  all  this,  too,  is  the  ever-present  image  of  his 
country,  and  the  dreadful  alternative  whether  tha^i  country  is 
to  receive  him  with  cypress  or  laurel.    But  all  the^e  conflicting 
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ideas  must  be  driven  from  the  mind  of  the  military  leader,  for 
he  must  think — and  not  only  think — he  must  think  with  the 
rapidity  Df  lightning,  for  on  a  moment  more  or  less,  depeiids 
the  fate  of  the  finest  combination,  and  on  a  moment  mor^  or 
less,  depends  glory  or  shame.  Doubtless  all  this  may  bs  done 
in  an  ordinary  manner  by  an  ordinary  man  ;  as  we  see  evtn- 
day  of  our  lives  ordinary  men  making  successful  Ministers  of 
State,  successful  speakers,  successful  authors.  But  to  do  all 
this  with  genius  is  sublime.  Doubtless  to  think  deeply  and 
clearly  in  the  recess  of  a  Cabinet  is  a  fine  intellectual  demon- 
stration, but  to  think  with  equal  depth  and  equal  clearness 
amid  bullets  is  the  most  complete  exercise  of  the  human 
faculties.  Although  the  military  career  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington fills  so  large  a  space  in  history,  it  was  only  a  compara-<- 
tively  small  section  of  his  prolonged  and  illustrious  life. 
Only  eight  years  elapsed  from  Vimiera  to  Waterloo,  and  from 
the  date  of  his  first  commission  to  the  last  cannon-shot  on  the 
field  of  battle  scarcely  twenty  years  can  be  counted.  After  all 
his  triumphs  he  was  destined  for  another  career,  and,  if  not  in 
the  prime,  certainly  in  the  perfection  of  manhood,  he  commenced 
a  civil  career  scarcely  less  eminent  than  those  military  achieve- 
ments which  will  live  for  ever  in  history.  Thrice  was  he  the 
Ambassador  of  his  Sovereign  to  those  great  historic  congresses 
that  settled  the  affairs  of  Europe ;  twice  was  he  Secretary  of 
State ;  twice  was  he  Commander-in-Chief;  and  once  he  was 
Prime  Minister  of  England.  His  labours  for  his  country 
lasted  to  the  end.  A  few  months  ago  he  favored  the  present 
advisers  of  the  Crown  with  his  thoughts  on  the  Burmese  War, 
expressed  in  a  state  paper  characterized  by  all  his  sagacity  and 
experience ;  and  he  died  the  active  chieftain  of  that  famous 
army  to  which  he  has  left  the  tradition  of  his  glory. 

"  There  was  one  passage  in  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
which  should  hardly  be  passed  unnoticed  on  such  an  occasion, 
and  in  such  a  scene  as  this.  It  is  our  pride  that  he  was  one  of 
ourselves  ;  it  is  our  pride  that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  sat  upon 
these  benches.  Tested  by,  the  ambition  and  the  success  of 
ordinary  men,  his  career  here,  though  brief,  was  distinguished. 
He  entered  Royal  Councils,  and  held  a  high  ministerial  post. 
But  his  House  of  Commons  success  must  not  be  measured  by 
his  seat  at  the  Privy  Council  and  his  Irish  Secretaryship.  He 
achieved  a  success  here  which  the  greatest  Ministers  and  the 
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most  brilliant  orators  can  never  hope  to  rival.  That  was  a 
parliamentary  success  unequalled  when  he  rose  in  his  seat  to 
receive  the  thanks  of  Mr.  Speaker  for  a  glorious  victory ;  or, 
later  still,  when  he  appeared  at  the  bar  of  this  House,  and  re- 
ceived, Sir,  from  one  of  your  predecessors,  in  memorable 
language,  the  thanks  of  a  grateful  country  for  accumulated 
triumphs.  There  is  one  consolation  which  all  Englishmen 
must  feel  under  this  bereavement.  It  is,  that  they  were  so 
well  and  so  completely  acquainted  with  this  great  man.  Never 
did  a  person  of  such  mark  live  so  long,  and  so  much  in  the 
public  eye.  -"  ;      -  -  •       " 

^d"  To  complete  all,  that  we  might  have  a  perfect  idea  of  thia 
sovereign  master  of  duty  in  all  his  manifold  offices,  he  himself 
gave  us  a  collection  of  administrative  and  military  literature 
which  no  age  and  no  country  can  rival ;  and,  fortunate  in  all 
things,  Wellesley  found  in  his  lifetime  an  historian  whose  im- 
mortal page  already  ranks  with  the  classics  of  that  land  which 
"Wellesley  saved.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  left  to  his  country- 
men a  great  legacy — greater  even  than  his  glory.  He  left 
them  the  contemplation  of  his  character.  I  will  not  say  his 
conduct  revived  the  sense  of  duty  in  England.  I  would  not 
say  that  of  our  country.  But  that  his  conduct  inspired  public 
life  with  a  purer  and  more  masculine  tone  I  cannot  doubt. 
His  career  rebukes  restless  vanity,  and  reprimands  the  irregular 
ebullitions  of  a  morbid  egotism.  I  doubt  not  that,  among  all 
orders  of  Englishmen,  from  those  with  the  highest  responsi- 
bilities of  our  society  to  those  who  perform  the  humblest 
duties,  I  dare  say  there  is  not  a  man  who  in  his  toil  and  his 
perplexity  has  not  sometimes  thought  of  the  duke  and  found  in 
his  example  support  and  solace.  '    • 

"Though  he  lived  so  much  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his 
countrymen — though  he  occupied  such  eminent  posts  and  ful- 
filled such  august  duties — it  was  not  till  he  died  that  we  felt 
what  a  space  he  filled  in  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  the  people 
of  England.  Never  was  the  influence  of  real  greatness  more 
completely  asserted  than  on  his  decease.  In  an  age  whose 
boast  of  intellectual  equality  flatters  all  our  self-complacencies, 
the  world  suddenly  acknowledged  that  it  had  lost  the  greatest 
of  men ;  in  an  age  of  utility  the  most  industiious  and  common- 
sense  people  in  the  world  could  find  no  vent  for  their  woe  and 
no  representative  for  their  sorrow  but  the  solemnity  of  a 
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pageant ;  and  we — we  who  liave  met  here  for  such  different  pur- 
-to  investigate  the  sources  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  to 


joses- 


enter  into  statistical  research,  and  to  encounter  each  other  in 
fiscal  controversy — we  present  to  the  world  the  most  sublime 
and  touching  spectacle  that  human  circumstances  can  well 
produce — the  spectacle  of  a  Senate  mourning  a  Hero  !" 
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Another  apparition  of  the  road  attracted  the  attention  of 
mine  host  and  his  guests.  From  the  direction  of  the  Pon- 
tine Marshes  a  carriage  drawn  by  half  a  dozen  horses  came 
driving  at  a  furious  rate ;  the  postilions  smacking  their  whips 
like  mad,  as  is  the  case  when  conscious  of  the  greatness  or 
of  the  munificence  of  their  fare.  It  was  a  landaulet,  with  a 
servant  mounted  on  the  dickey.  The  compact,  highly  finished, 
yet  proudly  simple  construction  of  the  carriage,  the  quantity 
of  neat,  well-arranged  trunks  and  conveniences ;  the  loads  of 
box-coats  on  the  dickey  ;  the  fresh,  burly,  bluff-looking  face  of 
the  master  at  the  window ;  and  the  ruddy,  round-headed  ser- 
vant, in  close-cropped  hair,  short  coat,  drpb  breeches,  and  long 
gaiters,  all  proclaimed  at  once  that  this  was  the  equipage  of 
an  Englishman.  -  -  -  —  *>  » -  »v» 

"  Horses  to  Fondi,"  said  the  Englishman,  as  the  landlord 
came  bowing  to  the  carriage  door. — "  Would  not  his  Eccellenza 
alight  and  take  some  refreshment  1"—  "  No  ;  he  did  not  mean 
to  eat  until  he  got  to  Fondi." — "  But  the  hoi-ses  ,v'll  be  some 
time  in  getting  ready." — "  Ah  !  that's  always  the  way  ;  nothing 
but  delay  in  this  horrid  country." — "  If  his  Eccellenza  would 

only  walk  into  the  house " — "  No,  no,  no  ! — I  tell  you  no  ! 

I  want  nothing  but  horses,  and  as  quick  as  possible.  John, 
see  that  the  horses  are  goii  ready,  and  t  on't  let  us  be  kept  here 
an  hour  or  two.  Tell  him  if  we're  delayed  over  the  time  111 
lodge  a  complaint  with  the  postmpster."  John  touched  his  hat, 
and  set  off  to  obey  his  master's  orders  with  the  taciturn  obe- 
dience of  an  English  servant. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Englishman  got  out  of  the  carriage  and 
walked  up  and  down  I  ifore  the  inn  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  taking  no  notice  of  the  crowd  of  idlers  who  were 
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gazing  at  him  and  his  equipage.  He  was  tall,  stout,  and  well- 
made  ;  dressed  with  neatness  and  precision  ;  wore  a  travelling 
cap  of  the  color  of  gingerbread  ;  and  had  rather  an  unhappy 
expression  about  the  corners  of  his  mouth ;  partly  from  not 
having  yet  made  his  dinner,  and  partly  at  not  having  been  able 
to  get  on  at  a  greater  rate  than  seven  miles  an  hour  :  not  that 
he  had  any  other  cause  for  haste  than  an  Englishman's  usua^ 
hurry  to  get  to  the  end  of  a  journey  :  or,  to  use  the  regular 
phrase,  "to  get  on."  Perhaps  too  he  was  a  little  sore  from 
having  been  fleeced  at  every  stage  of  his  journey. 

After  some  time,  the  servant  returned  from  the  stable  with 
a  look  of  some  perplexity.  ^* 

t  "  Are  the  horses  ready,  John  ]" — "No,  sir — I  never  saw  such 
a  place.  There's  no  getting  anything  done.  I  think  your 
honor  had  better  step  into  the  house  and  get  something  to  eat ; 
it  will  be  a  long  while  before  we  get  to  Fundy." — "  Not  for  a 
minute — it's  a  mere  trick — I'll  not  eat  anything,  just  to  spite 
them,"  said  the  Englishman,  still  more  crusty  at  the  prospect 
of  being  so  long  without  his  dianer. — "They  say  your  honor's 
very  wrong,"  said  John,  "  to  set  off  at  this  late  hour.  The 
road's  full  of  highwaymen.'' — "Mere  tales  to  get  custom." — 
"The  estafette  which  passed  us  was  stopped  by  a  whole  gang," 
said  John,  increasing  his  emphasis  with  each  additional  piece 
of  information. — "  I  don't  believe  a  word  ofit." — "  They  robbed 
him  of  his  breeches,"  said  John,  giving,  at  the  same  time,  a 
hitch  to  his  own  waistband. — "AH  humbug  !"u*.  ;««?5,^ 

Here  the  dark  handsome  young  man  stepped  forward,  and 
addressing  the  Englisliman  very  politely,  in  broken  English, 
invited  him  to  partake  of  a  repast  he  was  about  to  make. 

"Thank'ee,"  said  the  Englishman,  thrusting  his  hands  deeper 
into  his  pockets,  and  casting  a  sUght  side  glance  of  suspicion  at 
the  young  man,  as  if  he  thought,  from  his  civility,  he  musn* 
have  a  design  upon  his  purse. 

"  We  shall  be  most  happy  if  you  will  do  us  that  favor,"  said 
the  lady,  in  her  soft  Venetian  dialect.  There  was  a  sweetness 
in  her  accents  that  was  most  persuasive.  The  Englishman  cast 
a  look  upon  her  countenance  ;  her  beauty  was  still  more  elo- 
quent. His  features  instantly  relaxed.  He  made  a  polite  bow. 
"  With  great  pleasure,  signora,"  said  he. 

In  short,  the  eagerness  to  "  get  on"  was  suddenly  slackened  ; 
the  determination  to  famish  himself  as  lar  as  Fondi,  by  way  of 
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punishing  the  landlord,  was  abandoned  ;  John  chose  an  apart- 
ment in  the  inn  for  his  master's  reception,  and  preparations 
were  made  to  remain  there  until  morning. 

The  carriage  was  unpacked  of  such  of  its  contents  as  were 
indispensable  for  the  night.  There  was  the  usual  parade  of 
trunks  and  writing  desks,  and  portfolios  and  dressing-boxes, 
and  those  other  oppressive  conveniences  which  burden  a  com- 
fortable man.  The  observant  loiterers  about  the  inn  door, 
wrapped  up  in  great  dirt-colored  cloaks,  with  only  a  hawk's  eye 
uncovered,  made  many  remarks  to  each  other  on  this  quantity 
of  luggage  that  seemed  enough  for  an  army.  And  the  domes- 
tics of  the  inn  talked  with  wonder  of  the  splendid  dressing-case 
with  its  gold  and  silver  furniture,  that  was  spread  out  on  the 
toilet  table,  and  the  bag  of  gold  that  chinked  as  it  was  taken  out 
of  the  trunk.  The  strange  milord's  wealth,  and  the  treasures  he 
carried  about  him,  were  the  talk,  that  evening,  over  all  Terracina. 

The  Englishman  took  some  time  to  make  his  ablutions  and 
arrange  his  dress  for  table,  and,  after  considerable  labor  and 
effort  in  putting  himself  at  his  ease,  made  his  appearance,  with 
stiff  white  cravat,  his  clothes  free  from  the  least  speck  of  dust, 
and  adjusted  with  precision.  He  made  a  civil  bow  on  entering, 
in  the  unprofessing  English  way,  which  the  fair  Venetian, 
accustomed  to  the  complimentary  salutations  of  the  continent, 
considered  extremely  cold. 

In  the  course  of  the  repast,  the  usual  topics  of  travellers  were 
discussed,  and  among  others,  the  reports  of  robbers,  which 
harassed  the  mind  of  the  fair  Venetian.  The  landlord  and 
waiter  dipped  into  the  conversation  with  that  familiarity  per- 
mitted on  the  continent,  and  served  up  so  many  bloody  tales  as 
they  served  up  the  dishes,  that  they  almost  frightened  away 
the  poor  lady's  appetite.      *^-ji,  .,,.,. 

The  Englishman,  who  had  a  national  antipathy  to  everything 
that  is  technically  called  "  humbug,"  listened  to  them  all  with 
a  certain  screw  of  the  mouth,  expressive  of  incredulity.  There 
was  the  well-known  story  of  the  school  of  Terracina,  captured 
by  the  robbers  ;  and  one  of  the  students  coolly  massacred,  in 
order  to  bring  the  parents  to  terms  for  the  ransom  of  the  rest. 
And  another,  of  a  gentleman  of  Rome,  who  received  his  son's 
ear,  in  a  letter,  with  information  that  his  son  would  be  remitted 
to  him  in  this  way,  by  instalments,  until  he  paid  the  required 
ransom, 
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The  fair  Venetian  shuddered  as  she  hei*rd  these  tales :  the 
landlord,  like  a  true  narrator  of  the  terrible,  doubled  the  dose 
when  he  saw  how  it  operated.  He  was  just  proceeding  to 
relate  the  misfortunes  of  a  great  English  lord  and  his  family, 
when  the  Englishman,  tired  of  his  volubility,  interrupted  him, 
and  pronounced  these  accounts  to  be  mere  travellers'  talcs,  or 
the  exaggerations  of  ignorant  peasants  and  designing  inn- 
keepers. The  landlord  was  indignant  at  the  doubt  levelled  at 
his  stories,  and  the  innuendo  levelled  at  his  cloth  ;  he  cited,  in 
corroboration,  half  a  dozen  tales  still  more  terrible. 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  them,"  said  the  Englishman. — 
"But  the  robbers  have  been  tried  and  executed." — "All  a 
farce  !" — "  But  their  heads  are  stuck  up  along  the  road  !" — 
"  Old  skulls  accumulated  during  a  century." 

The  landlord  muttered  to  himself  as  he  went  out  at  the  door, 
"  San  Gennaro !  quantd  sono  singolari  questi  Inglesi !" 

In  the  morning,  all  was  bustle  in  the  inn  at  Terracina.  The 
procaccio  had  departed  at  daybreak  on  its  route  towards  Rome, 
but  the  Englishman  was  yet  to  start  and  the  departure  of  an 
English  equipage  is  always  enough  to  keep  an  inn  in  a  bustle. 
On  this  occasion  there  was  more  than  usual  stir,  for  the  Eng- 
lishman, having  much  property  about  him,  and  having  been 
convinced  of  the  real  danger  of  the  road,  had  applied  to  the 
police,  and  obtained,  by  dint  of  liberal  pay,  an  escort  of  eight 
dragoons  and  twelve  foot  soldiers,  as  far  as  Fondi.  Perhaps, 
too,  there  migh+  'lave  been  a  little  ostentation  at  bottom,  though, 
to  say  the  tr  he  had  nothing  of  it  in  his  manner.  He  moved 
about,  taciturn  and  reserved  as  usual,  among  the-gaping  crowd  ; 
gave  laconic  orders  to  John,  as  he  packed  away  the  thousand 
and  one  indispensable  conveniences  of  the  night ;  double  loaded 
his  pistols  with  great  sang  froid,  and  deposited  them  in  the 
pockets  of  the  carriage,  taking  no  notice  of  a  pair  of  keen  eyes 
gazing  on  him  from  among  the  herd  of  loitering  idlers. 

The  fair  Venetian  now  came  up  with  a  request,  made  in  her 
dulcet  tones,  that  he  would  permit  their  carriage  to  proceed 
under  protection  of  his  escort.  The  Englishman,  who  was  busy 
loading  another  pair  of  pistols  for  his  servant,  and  held  the 
ramrod  between  his  teeth,  nodded  assent,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
but  without  lifting  up  his  eyes.  The  fair  Venetian  was  a  little 
piqued  at  what  she  supposed  indifference ;  and    ejaculated 
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softly,   as  she  retired,    "quauto  sono  insensibili  questi   In 
glesi."     At  length,  off  they  set  in  gallant  style.     The  eight 
dragcons  prancing  in  front,  the  twelve  foot  soldiers  marching 
in  rear,  and  the  carriage  moving  slowly  in  the  centre,  to  enable 
the  infantry  to  keep  pace  with  them.      *  ♦  *  » 

The  Venetian  carriage  had  proceeded  in  advance,  and  was 
now  loitering  along ;  its  passengers  looking  out  from  time  to 
time,  and  expecting  the  escort  every  moment  to  follow.  They 
had  gradually  turned  an  angle  of  the  road  that  shut  them  out 
of  sight.  The  little  army  was  again  in  motion,  and  made  a 
very  picturesque  appeai'ance  as  it  wound  along  at  the  bottom  of 
the  rocks  ;  the  morning  sunshine  beaming  upon  the  weapons  of 
the  soldiery. 

The  Englishman  lolled  back  in  his  carriage,  vexed  with  him- 
self at  what  had  pass*^!,  and  consequently  out  of  humor  with 
all  the  world.  As  this,  however,  is  no  uncommon  case  with 
gentlemen  who  travel  for  their  pleasure,  it  is  hardly  worthy  of 
remark.  They  had  wound  up  from  the  coast  among  the  hills, 
and  came  to  a  part  of  the  road  that  admitted  of  some  prospect 
ahead. 

"  I  see  nothing  of  the  lady's  carriage,  sir,"  said  John,  leaning 
down  from  the  coach  box. — "  Pshaw!"  said  the  Englishman,  tes- 
tily— "  don't  plague  me  about  the  lady's  carriage  ;  must  I  be 
continually  pestered  with  the  concerns  of  strangers  V  John  said 
not  another  word,  for  he  Understood  his  master's  mood. 

The  road^rew  more  wild  and  lonely  ;  they  were  slowly  pro- 
ceeding on  a  foot  pace  up  a  hill ;  the  dragoons  were  some  dis- 
tance ahead,  and  had  just  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill,  when 
they  uttered  an  exclamation  or  rather  shout,  and  galloped  for- 
ward. The  Englishman  was  roused  from  his  sulky  reverie. 
He  stretched  his  head  from  the  carnage,  which  had  att  ined 
the  brow  of  the  hill.  Before  him  extenued  a  long  hollow 
defile,  commanded  on  one  side  by  rugged  precipitous  heights, 
covered  with  bushes  and  a  scanty  forest.  At  some  distance  he 
beheld  the  carriage  of  the  Venetians  overturned  ;  a  numerous 
gang  of  desperadoes  were  rifling  it ;  the  young  man  and  his 
servant  were  overpowered  and  partly  stripped,  and  the  lady 
was  in  the  hands  of  two  of  the  rufiians.  The  Englishman 
seized  his  pistols,  sprung  from  the  carriage,  and  called  upon 
John  to  follow  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  the  dragoons  came  forward,  the  robbers, 
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•who  were  busy  with  the  carriage,  quitted  their  spoil,  formed 
themselves  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  taking  a  deliberate 
aim,  fired.  One  of  the  dragoons  fell,  another  was  wounded, 
and  the  whole  were  for  a  moment  checked  and  thrown  in  con- 
fusion. The  robbers  loaded  again  in  an  instant.  The  dragoons 
discharged  their  carbines,  but  without  apparent  effect.  They 
received  another  volley,  which,  though  none  fell,  threw  them 
again  Into  confusion.  The  robbers  were  loading  a  second  time, 
when  they  saw  the  foot  soldiers  at  hand. — "  Scampa  via  /"  was 
the  word  :  they  abandoned  their  prey,  and  retreated  up  the 
rocks,  the  soldiers  after  them.  They  fought  from  cliff  to  cliff, 
and  bush  to  bush,  the  robb,ers  turning  every  now  and  then  to 
fire  upon  their  pursuers  ;  the  soldiers  scrambling  after  them, 
and  discharging  their  muskets  whenever  they  could  get  a  chance. 
Sometimes  a  soldier  or  a  robber  was  shot  down,  and  came  tum- 
bling among  the  cliffs.  The  dragoons  kept  firing  from  below, 
whenever  a  robber  came  in  sight.  ",  ^  .    :  ; 

The  Englishman  had  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
the  balls  discharged  at  the  dragoons  had  whistled  past  him  as 
he  advanced.  One  object,  however,  engrossed  his  attention. 
It  was  the  beautiful  Venetian  lady  in  the  hands  of  two  of  the 
robbers,  who,  duri  ig  v'he  confusion  of  the  fight,  carried  her 
shrieking  up  the  mo mtain.  He  saw  her  dress  gleaming  among 
the  bushes,  and  he  spia,ng  up  the  rocks  to  intercept  the  robbers, 
as  they  bore  off  their  prey.  The  ruggedness  of  the  steep,  and 
the  entanglements  of  the  bushes,  delayed  and  impeded  him. 
He  lost  sight  of  the  lady,  but  was  still  guided  by  her  cries, 
which  gi-ew  fainter  and  fainter.  They  were  off  to  the  left, 
while  the  reports  of  muskets  showed  that  the  battle  was  raging 
to  the  right.  At  length  he  came  upon  what  appeared  to  be  a 
rugged  footpath,  faintly  worn  in  a  gully  of  the  rocks,  and 
beheld  the  rufiians  at  some  distance  hurrying  the  lady  up  the 
defile.  One  oi"  them  hearing  his  approach,  let  go  his  prey, 
advanced  towards  him,  and  levelling  the  carabine,  which  had 
been  slung  on  his  back,  fired.  The  ball  whizzed  through  the 
Englishman's  hat,  and  carried  with  it  some  of  his  hair.  He 
returned  the  fire  with  one  of  his  pistols,  and  the  robber  fell. 
The  other  brigand  now  dropped  the  lady,  and  drawing  a  long 
pistol  from  his  belt,  fired  on  his  adversary  with  deliberate  aim. 
The  ball  passed  between  his  left  arm  and  his  side,  slightly 
wounding  the  arm.     The  Englishman  advanced,  and  discharged 
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hJs  remaining  pistol,  which  wounded  the  robber,   but    not 
severely. 

The  brigand  drew  a  stiletto  and  rushed  upon  his  adversary, 
who  eluded  the  blow,  receiving  merely  a  slight  wound,  and 
defended  himself  with  his  pistol,  which  had  a  spring  bayonet. 
They  closed  with  one  another,  and  a  desperate  struggle  ensued. 
The  robber  was  a  square  built,  thick-set  man,  powerful,  mus- 
cular and  active.  The  Englishman,  though  of  larger  frame  and 
greater  strength,  was  less  active  and  less  accustomed  to  athletic 
exercises  and  feats  of  hardihood,  but  he  showed  himself  prac- 
tised and  skilled  in  the  arts  of  defence.  They  were  on  a  craggy 
height,  and  the  Englishman  perceived  that  his  antagonist  was 
striving  to  press  him  to  the  edge.  A  side-glance  showed  him 
also  the  robber  whom  he  had  first  wounded,  scrambling  up  to 
the  assistance  of  his  comrade,  stiletto  in  hand.  He  had  in  fact 
attained  the  summit  of  the  cliflf,  he  was  within  a  few  steps,  and 
the  Englishman  felt  that  his  case  was  desperate,  when  he  heard 
suddenly  the  report  of  a  pistol,  and  the  ruffian  fell.  The  shot 
came  from  John,  who  had  arrived  just  in  time  to  save  his 
master. 

The  remaining  robber,  exhausted  by  loss  of  blood  and  the 
violence  of  the  contest,  showed  signs  of  faltering.  The  English- 
man pursued  his  advantage,  pressed  on  him,  and  as  his  strength 
relaxed,  dashed  him  headlong  from  the  precipice.  He  looked 
after  him,  and  saw  him  lying  motionless  among  the  rocks  below. 

The  Englishman  now  sought  the  fair  Venetian.  He  found 
her  senseless  on  the  ground.  With  his  servant's  assistance  he 
bore  her  down  to  the  road,  where  her  husband  was  raving  lik 
one  distracted.  He  had  sought'  her  in  vain,  and  had  given  ht 
over  for  lost ;  and  when  he  beheld  her  thus  brought  back  in 
safety,  his  joy  was  equally  wild  and  ungovernable.  He  would 
have  caught  her  insensible  form  to  his  bosom  had  not  the  Eng- 
lishman restrained  him.  The  latter,  now  really  aroused,  dis- 
played a  true  tenderness  and  manly  gallantry,  which  one  would 
not  have  expected  from  his  habitual  phlegm.  His  kindness, 
however,  was  practical,  not  wasted  in  words.  He  despatched 
John  to  the  carriage  for  restoratives  of  all  kinds,  and,  totally 
thoughtless  of  himself,  was  anxious  only  about  his  lovely  charge. 
The  occasional  discharge  of  fire-arms  along  the  height  showed 
that  a  retreating  tight  was  still  kept  up  by  the  robbers.  The 
lady  gave  signs  of  reviving  animation.    The  Englishman,  eager 
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to  get  her  from  this  place  of  clanger,  conveyed  her  to  his  own 
carriage,  and,  committing  her  to  the  care  of  her  husband,  or- 
dered the  dragoons  to  escort  them  to  Fondi.  The  Venetian 
would  have  insisted  on  the  Englishman's  getting  into  the  car- 
riage, but  the  latter  refused.  He  poured  forth  a  torrent  of 
thanks  and  benedictions  ;  but  the  Englishman  beckoned  to  the 
postilions  to  drive  on.  •  *  . 

John  now  dressed  his  master's  wounds,  which  were  found 
not  to  be  serious,  though  he  was  faint  with  loss  of  blood.  The 
Venetian  carriage  had  been  righted,  and  the  baggage  replaced  ; 
and,  getting  into  it,  they  set  out  on  their  way  towards  Fondi, 
leaving  the  foot  soldiers  still  engaged  in  ferreting  out  the  ban- 
ditti. 

Before  arriving  at  Fondi,  the  fair  Venetian  had  completely 
recovered  from  her  swoon.  She  made  the  usual  question — 
"  Where  was  she  ?" — "  In  the  Englishman's  carriage." — "  How 
had  she  escaped  from  the  robbers  V — "  The  Englishman  had 
rescued  her." 

Her  transports  were  unbounded ;  and  mingled  with  them 
were  enthusiastic  ejaculations  of  gratitude  to  her  deliverer.  A 
thousand  times  did  she  reproach  herself  for  having  accused  him 
of  coldness  and  insensibility.  The  moment  she  saw  him  she 
rushed  into  his  arms  with  the  vivacity  of  her  nation,  and  hung 
about  his  neck  in  a  speechless  transport  of  gratitude.  Never 
was  man  more  embarrassed  by  the  embraces  of  a  woman. 

"  Tut — tut !"  said  the  Englishman. — "  You  are  wounded  !" 
shrieked  the  fair  Venetian,  as  she  saw  blood  upon  his  clothes. 
— "Pooh!  nothing  at  all!" — "My  deliverer! — my  angel!" 
exclaimed  she,  clasping  him  again  round  the  neck,  and  sobbing 
on  his  bosom. — "  Pshaw  !"  said  the  Englishman,  with  a  good- 
humored  tone,  but  looking  somewhat  foolish,  "  this  is  all  hum- 
bug."— The  fair  Venetian,  however,  has  never  since  accused 
the  English  of  insensibility. 

— ^Washington  Irving. 
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THE  BOWER  OF  ROSES. 

There's  a  bower  of  roses  by  Bendemeer's  stream, 
And  the  nightingale  sings  round  it  all  the  day  long  ; 

In  the  time  of  my  childhood  'twain  like  a  sweet "drsam, 
To  sit  in  the  roses  and  hear  the  bird's  song. 
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That  bower  and  its  music  I  never  forget, 
But  oft  when  alone,  in  the  bloom  of  the  year, 

I  think— Is  the  nightingale  singing  there  yet? 
Are  the  roses  stUl  bright  by  the  calm  Bendemeer  ? 

No — the  roses  soon  withcr'd  that  hung  o'er  the  wave  : 
But  some  blossoms  were  gather'd  while  freshly  they  shone, 

And  a  dew  vfaa  distill'd  from  their  flowers,  that  gave 
All  the  fragrance  of  summer,  when  summer  was  gone. 

Thus  memory  draws  from  delight,  ere  it  dies. 

An  essence  that  breathes  of  it  many  a  year  ;         '  ' 

Thus  bright  to  my  soul,  as  'twas  then  to  my  eyes, 

Is  that  bower  of  roses  by  calm  Bendemeer.  — MOORB. 
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In  the  reign  of  John,  all  the  rapacious  exactions  usual  to  the 
Norman  kings  were  not  only  redoubled,  but  mingled  with 
other  outrages  of  tyranny  still  more  intolerable.  These,  too, 
were  to  be  endured  at  the  hands  of  a  prince  utterly  contempti- 
ble for  his  folly  and  cowardice.  One  is  surprised  at  the  for- 
bearance displayed  by  the  barons,  till  they  took  arms  at  length 
in  that  confederacy  which  ended  in  establishing  the  Great 
Charter  of  Liberties.  As  this  was  the  first  effort  towards  a 
legal  government,  so  is  it  beyond  comparison  the  most  impor- 
tant event  in  our  history,  except  that  revolution  without 
which  its  benefits  would  rapidly  have  been  annihilated.  The 
constitution  of  England  has  indeed  no  single  date  from  which 
its  duration  is  to  be  reckoned.  The  institutions  of  positive 
law,  the  far  more  important  changes  which  time  has  wrought 
in  the  order  of  society,  during  six  hundred  years  subsequent 
to  the  Great  Charter,  have  undoubtedly  lessened  its  direct 
application  to  our  present  circumstances.  But  it  is  still  the 
key-stone  of  English  liberty.  All  that  has  since  been  obtained 
is  little  more  than  as  confirmation  or  commentary;  and  if 
every  subsequent  law  were  to  be  swept  away,  there  would  still 
remain  the  bold  features  that  distinguish  a  free  from  a  despotic 
monarchy.  It  has  been  lately  the  fashion  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  Magna  Charta,  as  if  it  had  sprung  from  the  private  ambition 
of  a  few  selfish  barons,  and  redressed  only  soix^e  feudal  abuses. 
It  is  indeed  of  little  importance  by  what  motives  those  who 
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obtained  it  were  guided.  The  real  characters  of  men  most 
distinguished  in  the  transactions  of  that  time  are  not  easily 
determined  at  present.  Yet  if  we  bring  these  ungrateful 
suspicions  to  the  test,  they  prove  destitute  of  all  reasonable 
foundation.  An  equal  distribution  of  civil  rights  to  all  classes 
of  freemen  forms  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  charter.  In  this 
just  solicitude  for  the  people,  and  in  the  moderation  which 
infringed  upon  no  essential  prerogative  of  the  monarchy,  we 
may  perceive  a  liberality  and  patriotism  very  unlike  the  sel- 
fishness which  is  sometimes  rashly  imputed  to  those  ancient 
barons.  And,  as  far  as  we  are  guided  by  historical  testimony, 
two  great  men,  the  pillars  of  our  church  and  state,  may  be 
considered  as  entitled  beyond  all  the  rest  to  the  glory  of  this 
monument ;  Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
William,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  To  their  temperate  zeal  for  a 
legal  government,  England  was  indebted  during  that  critical 
period  for  the  two  greatest  blessings  that  patriotic  statesmen 
could  confer;  the  establishment  of  civil  liberty  upon  an 
immovable  basis,  and  the  preservation  of  national  indepen- 
dence under  the  ancient  line  of  sovereigns,  which  rasher  men 
were  about  to  exchange  for  the  dominion  of  France. 

By  the  Magna  Charta  of  John,  reliefs  were  limited  to  a 
certain  sum,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  tenant,  the  waste 
committed  by  guardians  in  chivalry  restrained,  the  disparage- 
ment in  matrimony  of  female  wards  forbidden,  and  widows 
secured  from  compulsory  marriage.  These  regulations  extend- 
ing to  the  sub-vassals  of  the  crown,  redressed  the  worst  griev- 
ances of  every  military  tenant  in  England.  The  franchises  of 
the  city  of  London  and  of  all  towns  and  boroughs  were 
declared  inviolable.  The  freedom  of  commerce  was  guaran- 
teed to  alien  merchants.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  instead 
of  following  the  king's  person, .  was  fixed  at  Westminster. 
The  tyranny  exercised  in  the  neighborhood  of  royal  forests 
met  with  some  check,  which  was  further  enforced  by  the 
charter  of  forests  under  Henry  III. 

But  the  essential  clauses  of  Magna  Charta  are  those  which 
protect  the  personal  liberty  and  property  of  all  freemen,  by 
giving  security  from  arbitrary  imprisonment  and  arbitrary 
spoliation.  "  No  freeman  "  (says  ^ae  twenty-ninth  chapter  of 
Henry  Ill's  charter,  which,  as  the  existing  law,  I  quote  in 
preference  to  that  of  John,  the  variations  not  being  very 
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material),  "shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned,  or  be  disseised  of 
his  freehold,  or  liberties,  or  free  customs,  or  be  outlawed,  or 
exiled,  or  any  otherwise  destroyed  ;  nor  will  we  pass  upon 
him,  nor  send  upon  him,  but  by  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers, 
or  by  the  law  of  the  land.  We  will  sell  to  no  man,  we  will 
not  deny,  or  delay  to  any  man  judgment  or  right."  It  is 
obvious,  that  these  words,  interpreted  by  any  honest  court  of 
law,  convey  an  ample  security  for  the  two  main  rights  of  civil 
society.  From  the  era,  therefore,  of  King  John's  charter,  it 
must  have  been  a  clear  principle  of  our  constitution  that  no 
man  can  be  detained  in  prison  without  trial.  Whether  courts 
of  justice  framed  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  in  conformity  to 
the  spirit  of  this  clause,  or  found  it  already  in  their  register, 
it  became  from  that  era  the  right  of  every  subject  to  demand 
it.  That  writ,  rendered  more  actively  remedial  by  the  statute 
of  Charles  II.,  but  founded  on  the  broad  basis  of  Magna 
Charta,  is  the  principal  bulwark  of  English  liberty ;  and  if 
ever  temporal  circumstances,  or  the  doubtful  plea  of  political 
necessity,  shiAi  lead  men  to  look  on  its  denial  with  apathy,  the 
most  distinguishing  characteristic  of  our  constitution  will  be 
effaced. 

As  the  clause  recited  above  protects  the  subject  from  any 
absolute  spoliation  of  his  freehold  rights,  so  others  restrain  the 
excessive  amercements  which  had  an  almost  equally  ruinous 
operation.  The  magnitude  of  his  offence,  by  the  fourteenth 
clause  of  Henry  IJI.'s  charter,  must  be  the  measure  of  his 
fine ;  and  in  every  case  the  conienement  (a  word  expressive  of 
chattels  necessary  to  each  man's  station,  as  the  arms  of  a  gen- 
tleman, the  merchandise  of  a  trader,  the  plough  and  wagons 
of  a  peasant)  was  exempted  from  seizure.  A  provision  was 
made  in  the  charter  of  John,  that  no  aid  or  escuage  should  be 
imposed,  except  in  the  three  feudal  cases  of  aid,  without  con- 
sent of  parliament.  And  this  was  extended  to  aids  paid  by 
the  City  of  London.  But  the  clause  was  omitted  in  the  three 
charters  granted  by  Henry  III.,  though  parliament  seems  to 
have  acted  upon  it  in  most  part  of  his  reign.  It  had,  how- 
ever, no  reference  to  tallages  imposed  upon  towns  without 
their  consent.  Four  score  years  were  yet  to  elapse  before  the 
great  principle  of  parliamentary  taxation  was  explicitly  and 
absolutely  recognized.         • 

A  law  which  enacts  that  justice  shall  neither  be  sold, 
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denied  nor  delayed,  Btamps  with  infamy  that  government 
under  which  it  hdd  become  necessary.  But  from  the  time  of 
the  charter,  according  to  Maddox,  the  disgraceful  perversions 
of  right,  which  are  upon  record  in  the  rolls  of  the  exchequer, 
became  less  frequent. 

From  this  era  a  new  soul  was  infused  into  the  people  of 
England.  Her  liberties,  at  the  best  long  in  abeyance,  became 
a  tangible  possession,  and  those  indefinite  aspirations  for  the 
laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  were  changed  into  a  steady 
regard  for  the  Great  Charter.         ,   .  -— Hallam. 
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The  wine-month  shone  in  its  golden  prime, 

And  the  red  grapes  clustering  hung, 
But  a  deeper  sound,  through  the  Switzer's  clime, 
Than  the  vin*/ace-mu8ic,  rung, 

A  sound,  through  vaulted  cave,       '   ' 
A  sound,  through  echoing  glen, 
Like  the  hollow  swell  of  a  rushing  wave  ; 
— 'Twas  the  tread  of  steel -girt  men. 

And  a  trumpet,  pealing  wild  and  far, 

'Midst  the  ancient  rocks  was  blown,  '" 

Till  the  Alps  replied  to  that  voice  of  war      '.'  *    , 
With  a  thousand  of  their  own.  « 

And  through  the  forest-glooma 
Flash'd  helmets  to  the  day, 
And  the  winds  were  tossinc  knightly  plumes, 
'  ■  '        Like  the  larch-boughs  m  their  play. 

In  Hash's  wilds  there  was  gleaming  steel, 

As  the  host  of  the  Austrian  pass'd  ; 
And  the  Schreckhorn's  rocks,  with  a  savage  peal. 
Made  mirth  of  his  clarion's  blast. 
r      Up  'midst  the  Righi  snows  ;    '  t  ■ .  , 

The  stormy  march  was  heard. 
With  the  charger's  tramp,  whence  fire-sparks  rose, 
And  the  leader's  gathering  word. 


>i;n^ 


But  a  band,  the  noblest  band  of  all. 

Through  the  rude  Morgarten  straight, 
With  blazon'd  streamers,  and  lances  tall 
Moved  onwards  in  princely  state. 
They  came  witn  heavy  chains, 
For  the  race  despised  so  long — 
Bat  amidst  his  Alp-domains, 

The  herdsman's  arm  is  strong  ! 
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The  8iin  was  reddening  the  clouds  of  mom 
When  they  entered  the  rock-defile, 

And  shrill  as  a  joyous  hunter's  horn 
Their  bugles  rung  the  while. 

\:-iMy   ;;lf  But  on  the  misty  height,  m^^W  ■^'*^-  fi 

Where  the  mountain  people  stood,   .-.'ij  «vss 
There  was  stillness,  as  of  night,  ^^.     ,  ^  ,^,, 

When -storms  at  distance  brood. '   '^'  '  "'/'"' 

There  was  stillness,  as  of  deep  dead  night, 

And  a  pause — but  not  of  fear, 
While  the  Switzers  gazed  on  the  gathering  might 
Of  the  hostile  shield  and  spear. 

On  wound  those  columns  bright 
Between  the  lake  and  wood. 
But  they  look'd  not  to  the  misty  height 
Where  the  mountain-people  stood. 

r:;      The  pass  was  fill' d  with  their  serried  power,    ■ 
,  .  J  All  helm'd  and  mail-array 'd. 

And  their  steps  had  sounds  like  a  thunder-shower 
In  the  rustling  forest-shade. 

There  were  prince  and  crested  knight, 
.  Hemm'd  in  by  cliflf  and  flood,  i 

.  ■  ^         When  a  shout  arose  from  the  mist       eight 
Where  the  mountain  people  stood. 

And  the  mighty  rocks  came  bounding  down,  )■/'   ■ 
Their  startled  foes  among,  .f/  •,,?:  .'ir 

With  a  joyous  whirl  from  the  summit  thrown— 
— Oh  !  the  herdsman's  arm  is  strong  ! 

They  came  like  lauwine  hurl'd  :;?£;"■!        % 
From  Alp  to  Alp  in  play. 
When  the  echoes  shout  through  the  snowy  world 
And  the  pines  are  borne  away. 

The  fir- woods  crash'd  on  the  mountain  side,  x/. 

And  the  Switzers  rush'd  from  high,  :if-;  &>i  j  tr.h 
With  a  sudden  charge,  on  the  flower  and  pride 
Of  the  Austrian  chivalry  : 

Like  hunters  of  the  deer,  vf,T5.*ir^  ^AT    >;.   '■  ,, 
They  storm'd  the  narrow  dell, 
And  first  in  the  shock,  with  Uri's  spear. 
Was  the  arm  of  William  Tell. 

There  was  tumult  in  the  crowded  strait, 

And  a  cry  of  wild  dismay. 
And  many  a  warrior  met  his  fate. 
From  a  peasant's  hand  that  day  t 
-     And  the  empire's  banner  then 
From  its  place  of  waving  free, 
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Went  down  before  the  shepherd-men. 
The  men  of  the  Forest- sea. 

With  their  pikes  and  massy  clubs  they  brake 

The  cuirass  and  the  shield, 
And  the  war-horse  dash'd  to  the  reddening  lake 
From  the  reapers  of  the  field  ! 

The  field — but  not  of  sheaves —     '^^  ^ ' 
Proud  crests  and  pennons  lay, 
Strewn  o'er  it  thick  as  the  birch-wood  leaves, 
In  the  autumn  tempest's  way. 

Oh  !  the  sun  in  heaven  fierce  havoc  view'd. 

When  the  Austrian  turn'd  to  fly,  ' ' 

And  the  brave,  in  the  trampling  multitude, 
Had  a  fearful  death  to  die  ! 
And  the  leader  of  the  war 
At  eve  unhelm'd  was  seen. 
With  a  hurrying  step  on  the  wilds  afar, 
And  a  pale  and  troubled  mien. 


\.S.. 
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But  the  sons  of  the  land  which  the  freeman  tills, 

Went  back  from  the  battle -toil. 
To  their  cabin  homes  'midst  the  deep  green  hills, 
All  burden'd  with  royal  spoil.  ^  ,^, 

There  were  songs  and  festal  fires  ;, 

On  the  soaring  Alps  that  night,  \  ., , 

When  children  sprung  to  greet  their  sires 
^i-i         From  the  wild  Morgarten  fight.      — Mrs.  Hxmans. 
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It  is  easy  id  upbraid  our  religion,  because  it  hath  fulfilled 
its  own  prophecies,  and  proved  itself  a  sword ;  but  what  en- 
gine has  been  so  efficient  as  this  sword  in  accomplishing  results 
which  every  lover  of  virtue  admires,  and  every  friend  of  hu- 
manity applauds  1  What  hath  banished  gross  vices  from  the 
open  stage  on  which  they  once  walked  unblushingly,  and  forced 
them,  where  it  failed  to  exterminate,  to  hide  themselves  in  the 
shades  of  a  disgraceful  privacy  1  We  reply,  the  sword  Christ- 
ianity. What  hath  covered  lands  with  buildings  unknown  in 
earlier  and  much-vaunted  days,  with  hospitals,  and  infirmaries, 
and  asylums  1  We  answer,  the  sword  Christianity.  What  is 
gradually  extirpating  slavery  from  the  earth,  and  bringing  on 
a  season,  too  long  delayed  indeed,  but  our  approaches  to  which 
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distance  incalculably  those  of  the  best  heathen  times,  when 
man  shall  own  universally  a  brother  in  man,  and  dash  off  every 
fetter  which  cruelty  hath  forged,  and  cupidity  fastened  1  We 
answer  unhesitatingly,  the  sword  Christianity.  What  hath 
softened  the  horrors  of  war,  rendering  comparatively  unheard 
of  the  massacre  of  the  unoffending,  and  the  oppression  of  cap- 
tives 1  AVhat  hath  raised  the  female  sex  from  the  degraded 
position  which  tliey  still  occupy  in  the  lands  of  a  false  faith  1 
What  hath  intro<^uced  laws,  which  shield  the  weakest  from 
injury,  protect  the  widow  in  her  loneliness,  and  secure  his 
rights  to  the  orphan  ]  What  hath  given  sacredness  to 
every  domestic  relation,  to  the  ties  which  bind  together  the 
husband  and  the  wife,  the  parent  and  the  child,  the  master 
and  the  servant ;  and  thus  brought  those  virtues  to  our  fire- 
sides, the  exile  of  which  takes  all  music  from  that  beautiful 
word  home  ?  To  all  such  questions  we  have  but  one  reply,  the 
sword  Christianity.  The  determined  foe  of  injustice  in  its 
every  form  ;  the  denouncer  of  malice,  and  revenge,  and  pride, 
passions  which  keep  the  surface  of  society  ever  stormy  and 
agitated  ;  the  nurse  of  genuine  patriotism,  because  the  enemy 
of  selfishness  ;  the  founder  and  upholder  of  noble  institutions, 
because  the  teacher  of  the  largest  philanthropy — Christianity 
has  lifted  our  fallen  humanity  to  a  moral  greatness  which 
seemed  wholly  out  of  reach,  to  a  station,  which,  compared  with 
that  occupied  under  the  tyranny  of  heathenism,  is  like  a  new 
place  amongst  orders  in  creation. 

And  nothing  is  needed,  in  proof  that  we  put  forth  no  exag- 
gerated statement,  but  that  Christendom  be  contrasted  with 
countries  which  have  not  yet  received  Christianity.  If  you  are 
in  search  of  the  attributes  which  give  dignity  to  a  state,  of  the 
virtues  which  shed  lustre  and  loveliness  over  families,  of  what 
is  magnificent  in  enterprise,  refined  in  civilization,  lofty  in 
ethics,  admirable  in  jurisprudence,  you  never  turn  to  any  but 
an  evangehzed  territory,  in  order  to  obtain  the  most  signal  ex- 
hibition. And  just  in  proportion  as  Christianity  now  gains 
footing  on  a  district  of  heathenism,  there  is  a  distinct  improve- 
ment in  whatever  tends  to  exalt  a  nation,  and  bring  comfort 
and  respectability  into  its  households.  If  we  could  but 
plant  the  cross  on  every  mountain,  and  in  every  valley,  of  this 
globe,  prevailing  on  a  thousand  tribes  to  cast  away  their  idols, 
and  hail  Jesus  Christ  as  **  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords," 
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who -doubts  that  we  should  have  done  infinitely  more  towards 
covering  our  planet  with  all  the  dignities  and  decencies  of 
civilized  life  than  by  centuries  of  endeavor  to  humanize  bar- 
barism w  hout  molesting  superstition  1  We  are  clear  as  upon 
a  point  ich  needs  no  argument,  because  ascertained  by  ex- 
perience, and  which,  if  not  proved  by  experience,  might  be 
established  by  irresistible  argument,  that,  in  teaching  a  nation 
the  religion  of  Christ,  we  teach  it  the  principles  of  government, 
which  will  give  it  fixedness  as  an  empire,  the  sciences  which 
will  multiply  the  comforts,  and  the  truths  which  will  elevate 
the  character,  of  its  population.  Thoroughly  to  christianize 
would  be  thoroughly  to  regenerate  a  land.  And  the  poor  mis- 
sionary, who,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  faith,  and  the  fervor  of 
his  zeal,  throws  himself  into  the  waste  of  paganism,  and  there, 
with  no  apparent  mechanism  at  his  disposal  for  altering  the 
condition  of  a  savage  community,  labors  at  making  Christ 
known  to  idolaters — why,  we  say  of  this  intrepid  wrestler  with 
ignorance,  that,  in  toiling  to  save  the  souls,  he  is  toiling  to 
develope  the  intellectual  powers,  reform  the  policy,  and  elevate 
in  every  respect  the  rank  of  the  beings  who  engage  his  solici- 
tudes. The  day  on  which  a  province  of  Africa  hearkened  to 
his  summons,  started,  from  its  moral  debasement,  and  acknow- 
ledged Jesus  as  its  Saviour,  would  be  also  the  day  on  which 
that  province  overstepped  one  half  the  interval  by  which  it 
had  been  separated  from  civilized  Europe,  and  went  on,  as 
with  a  giant's  stride,  towards  its  due  place  amongst  nations. 

So  that  however  true  it  be,  that,  in  sending  Christianity,  you 
send  a  sword  into  a  land,  we  will  not  for  a  moment  harbor  the 
opinion,  that  Christianity  is  no  temporal  blessing,  if  received 
by  the  inhabitants  as  their  guide  to  immortality.  It  is  a  sword ; 
and  divided  families,  and  clashing  parties,  will  attest  the  keen- 
ness and  strength  of  the  weapon.  But  then  it  is  also  a  sword, 
whose  bright  flash  scatters  the  darkness  of  ages,  and  from 
whose  point  shrink  away  the  corruption,  the  cruelty,  and  the 
fraud,  which  flourished  in  that  darkness  as  their  element.  It 
is  a  sword  :  and  it  must  pierce  to  the  sundering  many  close 
ties,  dissect  many  interests,  and  lacerate  many  hearts.  But  to 
wave  this  sword  over  a  land  is  to  break  Ihe  spell  fastened  on  it 
by  centuries  of  ignorance ;  and  to  disperse,  or,  at  least,  to  dis- 
turb, those  brooding  spirits  which  have  oppressed  its  population, 
and  kept  down  the  energies  which  ennoble  our  race.     And, 
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therefore,  are  we  nothing  moved  by  the  accusation,  that  Christ- 
ianity has  caused  some  portion  of  misery.  We  deny  not  the 
truth  of  the  charge  :  to  disprove  that  truth  would  be  to  dis- 
prove Christianity  itself.  The  Founder  prophesied  that  his 
religion  would  be  a  sword,  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  pro- 
phecy is  one  of  our  evidences  that  he  came  forth  from  God. 
But  when  men  would  go  farther,  when  they  would  arraign 
Christianity  as  having  increased,  on  the  whole,  the  sum  of  hu- 
man misery,  oh,  then  we  have  our  appeal  to  the  splendid 
institutions  of  civilized  states,  to  the  bulwarks  of  liberty  which 
they  have  bravely  thrown  up,  to  the  structures  which  they 
have  reared  for  the  shelter  of  the  suffering,  and  to  their  mighty 
advancings  in  equity,  and  science,  and  good  order,  and  great- 
ness. We  show  you  the  desert  blossoming  as  the  rose,  and  all 
because  ploughed  by  the  sword  Christianity.  We  show  you 
every  chain  of  oppression  flying  into  shivers,  and  all  because 
struck  by  the  sword  Christianity.  We  show  you  the  coffers  of 
the  wealthy  bursting  open  for  the  succor  of  the  destitute,  and 
all  because  touched  by  the  sword  Christianity.  We  show  you 
the  human  intellect  springing  into  manhood,  reason  starting 
from  dwarfishness,  and  assuming  magnificence  of  stature,  and 
all  because  roused  by  the  glare  of  the  sword  Christianity.  Ay, 
if  you  can  show  us  feuds,  and  jealousies,  and  wars,  and  mas- 
sacres, and  charge  them  home  on  Christianity  as  a  cause,  we 
can  show  you  whatsoever  is  confessed  to  minister  most  to  the 
welfare,  and  glory,  and  strength,  and  happiness  of  society, 
stamped  with  one  broad  impress,  and  that  impress  the  sword 
Christianity :  and,  therefore,  are  we  bold  to  declare  that  the 
amount  of  temporal  misery  has  been  immeasurably  diminished 
by  the  propagation  of  the  religion  of  Jesus ;  and  that  this 
sword,  in  spite  of  produced  slaughter  and  divisions,  has  been, 
and  still  is,  as  a  golden  sceptre,  beneath  which  the  tribes  of  our 
"ice  have  found  a  rest  which  heathenism  knew  only  in  its 
}..)etry ;  a  freedom,  and  H,  security,  and  a  greatness,  which 
philosophy  reached  only  in  its  dreams.  — Melville. 
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THE  RUINED  COTTAGE 

None  will  dwell  in  that  cottage,  for  they  say 
Oppression  reft  it  from  an  honest  man, 
And  that  a  curse  clings  to  it :  hence  the  vine 
Trails  its  green  weight  of  leaves  upon  the  ground  ; 
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Henco  weeds  are  in  that  garden  ;  hence  the  hedge 
Once  sweet  with  honeysuckle,  is  half  dead ; 
And  hence  the  grey  moss  on  the  apple  tree. 

One  once  dw^t  there,  who  had  been  in  his  youth 
A  soldier  ;  and  when  many  years  had  pass'd 
He  sought  his  native  village,  and  sat  down 
To  end  his  days  in  peace.     He  had  one  child — 
A  little  laughing  thing,  whose  large  dark  eyes. 
He  said,  were  like  the  mother's  he  had  left 
Buried  in  stranger  lands  ;  and  time  went  on 
In  comfort  and  content — and  th  t  fair  girl 
Had  grown  far  taller  than  the  red  rose  tree 
Her  father  planted  her  first  English  birth -day  ; 
And  he  had  train'd  it  up  against  an  ash 
Till  it  became  his  pride  ; — it  was  so  rich 
In  blossom  and  in  beauty,  it  was  call'd 
The  tree  of  Isabel.     'Twas  an  appeal 
To  all  the  better  feelings  of  the  heart 
To  mark  their  quiet  happiness  ;  their  home, 
In  truth,  a  home  of  love  :  and  more  than  all 
To  see  them  on  the  Sabbath,  when  they  came 
Among  the  first  to  church  ;  and  Isabel,  ^.kml-  '■ 

With  her  bright  color  and  her  clear  glad  eyes. 
Bowed  down  so  meekly  in  the  house  of  prayer  ; 
And  in  the  hymn  her  sweet  voice  audible  : —   •    ;  - 
Her  father  look'd  so  fond  of  her,  and  then 
From  her  look'd  up  so  thankfully  to  Heaven  ! 
And  their  small  cottage  was  so  very  neat ; 
Their  garden  filled  with  fruits,  and  herbs,  and  flowers  ; 
And  in  the  winter  there  was  no  fireside 
So  cheerful  as  their  own.     But  other  days ;  ms.'ii   s^AOf  * 
And  other  fortunes  came — an  evil  power  ! 
They  bore  against  it  cheerfully,  and  hoped 
For  better  times,  but  ruin  came  at  last ; 
And  the  old  soldier  left  hip  own  dear  home. 
And  left  it  for  a  prison.     'Twas  in  June, 
One  of  June's  brightest  days — the  bee,  the  bird, 
The  butterfly,  were  on  their  brightest  wings  ; 
The  fruits  had  their  first  tinge  of  summer  light ; 
The  sunny  sky,  the  very  leaves  seemed  glad. 
And  the  old  man  look'd  back  upon  his  cottage 
And  wept  aloud  : — they  hurried  him  away, 
And  the  dear  child  that  would  not  leave  his  side. 
They  led  him  from  the  sight  of  the  blue  heaven 
And  the  green  trees,  into  a  low,  dark  cell. 
The  windows  shutting  out  the  blessed  sun 
With  iron  grating  ;  and  for  the  first  time 
He  threw  him  on  his  bed,  and  could  not  hear 
His  Isabel's  "  good  night  !"  But  the  next  mom 
She  was  the  earliest  at  the  prison  gate, 
The  last  on  whom  it  closed  j  and  her  sweet  voice, 
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And  sweeter  smile,  made  him  forget  to  pine. 

She  brought  him  every  morning  fresh  wild  flowers, 

But  every  morning  could  he  see  her  cheek 

Grow  paler  and  more  pale,  and  her  low  tones 

Get  fainter  and  more  faint,  and  a  cold  dew 

Was  on  the  hand  he  held.     One  day  he  saw 

The  sun  shine  through  the  grating  of  his  cell, 

Yet  Isabel  came  not :  at  every  sound 

His  heart-beat  took  away  his  breath,  yet  still 

She  came  not  near  him.     But  one  sad  day 

He  mark'd  the  dull  street  through  the  iron  bars 

That  shut  him  from  the  world  ; — at  length  he  saw 

A  coffin  carried  carelessly  along, 

And  he  grew  desperate — he  forced  the  bars  ;  ,  ,^, 

And  he  stood  on  the  street,  free  and  alone  !    ''   '    '    ' 

He  had  no  aim,  no  wish  for  liberty —  /"■■'  ,    ' '      '  • 

He  only  felt  one  want,  to  see  the  corpse 

That  had  no  mourners.     When  they  set  it  down, 

Or  e'er  'twas  lower'd  into  the  new  dug  grave,         ;  * . 

A  rush  of  passion  came  upon  his  soul,  ,  ^         ' ' ' 

And  he  tore  off  the  lid,  and  saw  the  face    *'    "'       ^  ,^  f 

Of  Isabel,  and  knew  he  had  no  child  -"   fj:       - 

He  lay  down  by  the  coffin  quietly — 

His  heart  was  broken  !  — L.  E.  L.  (Mrs.  MACi^KAJf.) 
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But  it  is  not  thro.igh  the  allurements  of  ambition,  even  of 
that  noble  kind  which  aims  at  enlarging  the  boundaries  of 
knowledge,  that  the  cultivators  of  natural  science  are  led  to 
the  piirest  enjoyment  and  the  tiniest  success  in  their  pursuits. 
A  higher,  more  spiritual  sensibility  must  nourish  their  enthu- 
siasm. The  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake;  the  power  of 
deriving  exquisite  satisfaction  not  only  from  the  discovery  of 
new  relations  among  objects,  but  from  contemplating  them  in 
the  light  of  known  facts  as  subordinated  to  harmonies  and 
laws  ;  a  loving  appreciation  of  beauty  in  external  characters, 
and  of  that  subtler  beauty  of  structure  and  affinities,  akin  to 
the  most  delicate  perceptions  of  the  artist  and  poet,  but  which 
discloses  itself  only  to  the  penetrating  eye  of  the  naturalist, — 
such  are  some  of  the  impi^lses  and  tastes  that  qualify  us  for 
enjoying  the  pursuits  of  natural  history,  and  for  giving  them 
their  highest  usefulness. 

In  speaking  of  the  delights  of  knowledge  as  compared  with 
other  pleasures,  Lord  Bacon  has  eloquently  said,  "  In  all  other 
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pleasures  there  is  satiety ;  but  of  knowledge  there  is  no  satiety, 
but  satisfaction  and  appetite  are  perpetually  interchangeable." 
Surely  of  no  kind  of  knowledge  can  this  be  more  truly  said 
than  of  that  which  unfolds  to  us  "the  characters,  structure  and 
mutual  dependences  of  the  endless  variety  of  organic  and  inor- 
ganic objects  with  which  natural  science  has  to  deal. 

It  was  once  the  fashion  with  poets  to  decry  the  growth  of 
positive  science,  as  unfriendly  to  poetical  and  spiritual  concep- 
tions of  the  material  world,  and  to  lament,  although  we  may 
trust  only  for  the  sake  of  the  verse,  "  the  lovely  views  "  which 
have  been  forced  to  "  yield  their  place  to  "  what  they  please  to 
call  "  cold,  material  laws.  But,  thanks  to  a  juster  knowledge 
of  the  spirit,  objects,  and  results  of  physical  inquiries,  now 
generally  diffused  among  scholars,  such  complaints  are  no 
longer  likely  to  find  sympathy  with  them.  From  the  known 
laws  of  the  intellect,  what  more  certain  conclusion  can  be 
drawn,  than  that  thought  becomes  exalted  and  suggestion 
quickened  in  proportion  as  they  embrace  a  wider  and  more 
varied  field  of  objects  and  relations  1  Who  that,  gazing  on  the 
vault  of  the  sky,  thinks  of  the  innumerable  multitude  of 
worlds  which  the  s\ire  demonstrations  of  astronomy  there 
point  out  to  him, — measures  in  imagination  their  dimensions, 
and  the  vast  distances  which  separate  them, — follows  the  planets 
in  their  stately  march,  and  watches  the  whole  solar  system,  as, 
like  a  majestic  fleet  of  argosies,  it  moves  sublimely  on  its  voy- 
age of  circumnavigation  among  the  stars, — and,  while  witness- 
ing in  thought  this  graindest  of  Nature's  spectacles,  reflects  on 
the  profound  adjustment  of  forces  and  motions  by  which  these 
results  are  secured, — w^ho,  thus  looking  and  reflecting,  can  see, 
in  the  material  laws  which  control  and  harmonize  this  iini- 
verse,  aught  lower  or  less  spiritual  than  the  thought  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  the  handiwork  of  infinite  power  1  Surely  suck  a 
meditative  gazer  on  the  skies  must  feel  in  his  soul  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  far  nobler  poetry  than  ever  charmed  the  reveries  of 

him 

•'  To  whose  passive  ken 
Those  mighty  spheres  that  i^em  infinity 
Are  only  specks  of  tinsel  fixed  in  heaven 
To  light  the  midnights  of  his  native  town." 

And  what  is  true  of  astronomy  is  not  less  true  of  even  the 
obscurest  walks  of  natural  history.     For  it  is  less  in  the  mag- 
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nitude  and  distance  of  objects  than  in  their  mutual  activities, 
their  harmonious  arrangements,  and  their  adaptation  to  wise 
and  beneficent  ends,  that  material  phenomena  become  imbued 
with  a  spiritual  and  poetical  Significance.  Let  iis  then  rejoice 
that  in  our  scientific  communings  with  living  and  inanimate 
things  we  are  not  only  able  io  catch  sweet  notes  from  Apollo's 
lyre,  but  to  gather  into  our  souls  the  deeper  harmonies  which 
are  felt  to  bo  the  echoes  of  voices  from  the  skies  ;  let  us  indeed 

believe  that 

**  Nature  hath  her  hoarded  poetry      r>-  v  i  "=.'i-<tv> 
And  her  hidden  spells,  and  he 
Who  is  familiar  with  her  mysteries  is  even  as  one 
"Who,  by  some  secret  charm  of  soul  or  eye, 
,  In  every  dime,  beneath  the  smiling  sun. 
Sees  where  the  springs  of  living  waters  lie."  — BoGERS. 
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O  SING  and  rejoice  ! 

Give  to  gladness  a  voice  : 
Shout,  a  ^v^elcome  to  beautiful  May ; 

Rejoice  with  the  flowers, 

And  the  birds  'mong  the  bowers, 
And  away  to  the  green  woods,  away,   f 

O  blithe  as  the  fawn,  .    , 

^  Let  us  dance  in  the  dawn 
.Of  this  life-giving  glorious  day. 

'Tis  bright  as  the  first 

Over  Eden  that  burst ; 
O  welcome,  young  joy -giving  May. 

The  cataract's  horn 
Has  awakened  the  mom, 

Her  tresses  are  dripping  with  dew ; 
O  hush  thee  and  hark  ! 
'Tis  her  herald  the  lark 

That  is  singing  afar  in  the  blue  ; 
Its  happy  heart's  rushing, 
In  strains  mildly  gushing, 

That  reach  to  the  revelling  earth. 
And  sink  through  the  depths 
Of  the  soul,  till  it  leaps 

Into  raptures  far  deeper  than  mirth. 

All  natxare's  in  keeping, 
Th#live  streams  are  leaping, 
And  laughing  in  gladness  along  ; 
The  great  hills  are  heaving  ; 
The  dark  clouds  are  leaving; 
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The  valleys  have  burst  into  song. 

We'll  range  through  the  dells 

Of  the  bonnie  blue  bells, 
And  sing  with  the  streams  on  their  way  ; 

We'll  lie  in  the  shades 

Of  the  flower-covered  glades, 
And  hear  what  the  primroses  say. 

O  crown  me  with  flowers, 

'Neath  the  green  spreading  bowers, 
With  the  gems  and  the  jewels  Af  ay  brings  ; 

In  the  light  of  her  eyes, 
'  And  the  depth  of  her  dyes, 

We'll  smile  at  the  purple  of  kings  ; 

We'll  throw  off  our  years. 

With  their  sorrows  and  tears,       ^''''  'A 
And  time  will  not  number  the  hours 

We'll  spend  in  the  woods. 

Where  no  sorrow  intrudes, 
With  the  streams  and  the  birds,  and  the  flowers. 

—Alex.  McLachlan. 
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Clive,  and  the  boy  sometimes  with  him,  used  to  go  daily  to 
Grey  Friars,  where  the  Colonel  still  lay  ill.  After  some  days, 
the  fever,  which  had  attacked  him,  left  him ;  but  left  him  so 
weak  and  enfeebled  that  he  could  only  go  from  his  bed  to  the 
chair  by  his  fireside.  The  season  was  exceedingly  bitter  ;  the 
chamber  which  he  inhabited  was  warm  and  spacious ;  it  was 
considered  uhadvisable  to  move  him  until  he  had  attained 
greater  strength,  and  till  warmer  weather.  The  medical  men 
of  the  House  hoped  he  might  rally  in  the  spring.  My  friend, 
Dr.  Goodenough,  came  to  him ;  he  hoped  too  :  but  not  with  a 
hopeful  face.  A  chamber,  luckily  vacant,  hard  by  the  Colonel's, 
was  assigned  to  his  friends,  where  we  sat  when  we  were  too 
many  for  him.  Besides  his  customary  attendant,  he  had  two 
dear  and  watchful  nurses,  who  were  almost  always  with  him — 
Ethel  and  Madame  do  Florae,  who  had  passed  many  a  faithful 
year  by  an  old  man's  bedside ;  who  would  have  come,  as  to  a 
work  of  religion,  to  any  sick  couch,  much  more  to  this  one, 
where  he  lay  for  whose  life  she  would  once  gladly  have  given 
her  own. 

But  our  Colonel,  we  all  were  obliged  to  acknowledge,  was  no 
more  our  friend  of  old  days.  He  knew  us  again,  and  was  good 
to  every  one  round  him,  as  his  wont  was ;  especially  when  Boy 
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came,  his  old  eyes  lighted  up  with  simple  happiness,  and,  with 
eager  trembling  hands,  he  would  seek  under  his  bedclothes,  or 
the  pockets  of  his  dressing-gown,  for  toys  or  cakes,  which  he 
had  caused  to  be  purchased  for  his  grandson.  There  was  a 
little,  laughing,  red-cheeked,  white-headed  gown-boy  of  the 
school,  to  whom  the  old  man  bad  taken  a  great  fancy.  One  of 
the  symptoms  of  his  returning  consciousness  and  recovery,  as 
we  hoped,  was  his  calling  for  this  child,  who  pleased  our  friend 
by  his  archness  and  merry  ways ;  and  who,  to  the  old  gentle- 
man's unfailing  delight,  used  to  call  him  "  Codd   Colonel." 

"  Tell  little  F that  Codd  Colonel  wants  to  see  him  !"  and 

th-a  little  gown-boy  was  brought  to  him ;  and  the  Colonel 
vould  listen  to  him  for  hours,  and  hear  all  about  his  lessons 
and  his  play;  and  prattle,  almost  as  childishly,  about  Dr. 
Baine,  and  his  own  early  school-days.  The  boys  of  the  school, 
it  must  be  said,  had  heard  the  noble  old  gentleman's  touching 
history,  and  had  all  got  to  know  and  love  him.  They  came 
every  day  to  hear  news  of  him ;  sent  him  in  books  and  papers 
to  amuse  him ;  and  some  benevolent  young  souls — God's  bless- 
ing on  all  honest  boys,  say  I — painted  theatrical  characters,  and 
sent  them  in  to  Codd  Colonel's  grandson.  The  little  fellow 
was  made  free  of  gown-boys,  and  once  came  thence  to  his 
grandfather  in  a  little  gown,  which  delighted  the  old  man 
hugely.  Boy  said  he  would  like  to  be  a  little  gown-boy ;  and 
I  make  no  doubt,  when  he  is  old  enough,  his  father  will  get 
him  that  post,  and  put  him  under  the  tuition  of  my  friend  Dr. 
Senior.  i . .  ..a  j. 

So  weeks  passed  away,  during  which  our  dear  old  friend  still 
remained  with  us.  Hi ,  mind  was  gone  at  intervals,  but  would 
rally  feebly ;  and  with  his  consciousness  returned  his  love,  his 
simplicity,  his  sweetness.  He  would  talk  French  with  Madame 
de  Florae,  at  which  time  his  memory  appeared  to  awaken  with 
surprising  vividness,  his  cheek  flushed,  and  he  was  a  youth  again 
— a  youth  all  love  and  hope — a  stricken  old  man,  with  a  beard 
as  white  as  snow  covering  the  noble  careworn  face.  At  such 
times  he  called  her  by  her  Christian  name  of  L6onore ;  he 
addressed  courtly  old  words  of  regard  and  kindness  to  the  aged 
lady ;  anon  he  wandered  in  his  talk,  and  spoke  to  her  as  if  they 
still  were  young.  Now,  as  in  those  early  days,  his  heart  was 
pure;  no  anger  remained  in  it ;  no  guile  tainted  it;  only  peace 
and  good-will  dwelt  in  it. 
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The  days  went  on,  and  our  hopes,  raised  sometimes,  began 
to  flicker  and  fail.  One  evening  the  Colonel  left  his  chair  for 
his  bed  in  pretty  good  spirits,  but  passed  a  disturbed  night,  and 
the  next  morning  was  too  weak  to  rise.  Then  he  remained  in 
his  bed,  and  his  friends  visited  him  there.  One  afternoon  he 
asked  for  his  little  gown-boy,  and  the  child  was  brought  to 
him,  and  sat  by  the  bed  with  a  very  awe-stricken  face ;  and, 
then  gathering  courage,  tried  to  amuse  him  by  telling  him 
how  it  was  a  half-holiday,  and  they  were  having  a  cricket- 
match  with  the  St.  Peter's  boys  in  the  green,  and  Grey  Friars 
was  in  and  winning.  The  Colonel  quite  understood  about  it ; 
he  would  like  to  see  the  game ;  he  had  played  many  a  game  on 
that  green  whea  he  was  a  boy.  He  grew  excited  ;  Clive  dis- 
missed his  father's  little  friend,  and  put  a  sovereign  into  his 
hand ;  and  away  he  ran  to  say  that  Codd  Colonel  had  come 
into  a  fortune,  and  to  buy  tarts,  and  to  see  the  match  out.  /, 
mrre,  little  white-haired  gown-boy  !  Heaven  speed  you,  little 
iriend.  ,«««»in.-  ^4'  t*»f»  ?,».'»**. 

After  the  child  had  gone,  Thomas  Newcome  began  to  wander 
more  and  more.  He  talked  louder ;  he  gave  the  word  of  com- 
mand, spoke  Hindostanee  as  if  to  his  men.  Then  he  spoke 
words  in  French  rapidly,  seizing  a  hand  that  was  near  him, 
and  crying,  "Touj  ours,  touj  ours !"  But  it  was  Ethel's  hand 
which  he  took.  Ethel  and  Clive  and  the  nurse  were  in  the 
room  with  him ;  the  latter  came  to  us  who  were  sitting  in  the 
adjoining  apartment ;  Madame  de  Florae  was  there,  with  my 
wife  and  Bayham. 

At  the  look  in  the  woman's  countenance,  Madame  de  Florae 
started  up.  "  He  is  very  bad,  he  wanders  a  great  deal,"  the 
nurse  whispered.  The  French  lady  fell  instantly  on  her  knees, 
and  remained  rigid  in  prayer. 

Some  time  afterwards,  Ethel  came  in  with  a  scared  face  to 
our  pale  group.  "  He  is  calling  for  you  again,  dear  lady,"  she 
said,  going  up  to  Madame  de  Florae,  who  was  still  kneeling ; 
"  and  just  now  he  said  he  wanted  Pendennis  to  take  care  of 
his  boy.  He  will  not  know  you."  She  hid  her  tears  as  she 
spoke. 

She  went  into  the  room,  where  Clive  was  at  the  bed's  foot ; 
the  old  man  within  it  talked  on  rapidly  for  awhile :  then  again 
he  would  sigh  and  be  still :  once  more  I  heard  him  say  hur- 
riedly :  "  Take  care  of  him  when  I'm  in  India ;"  and  then  with 
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a  heart-rending  voice  he  called  out,  "  L^onore,  L6onore !"  She 
was  kneeling  by  his  side  now.  The  patient's  voice  sank  into 
faint  murmurs  ;  only  a  moan  now  and  then  announced  that  he 
was  not  asleep. 

At  the  usual  evening  hour  the  chapel  bell  began  to  toll,  and 
Thomas  Newcome's  hands  outside  the  bed  feebly  beat  a  time. 
And  just  as  the  last  bell  struck,  a  peculiar  sweet  smile  shone 
over  his  face,  and  he  lifted  up  his  head  a  little,  and  quickly  said 
"  Adsum ! "  and  fell  back.  It  was  the  word  we  used  at  school, 
when  names  were  called ;  and  lo,  he,  whose  heart  was  as  that 
of  a  little  child,  had  answered  to  his  name,  and  stood  in  the 
presence  of  The  Master.  — Thackeray. 
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Out  on  the  quiet  midnight  air,"'^  i*-! 

The  thrilling  Bummons  swells,* 
As  on  the  eve  of  loved  St.  John, 

Peal  out  the  solemn  bells; 
A  city  unawakened  lies 

Beneath  the  mournful  sound, 
Down  street  and  avenue,  and  lane, . 

A  silence  reigns  profound. 

But  up  from  vault  and  mouldering  crypt 

Arise  a  silent  band, 
Once  the  true  builders  of  that  pile, 

The  guardians  of  their  l.tnd. 
And  silently  each  takes  his  place  ; 

Masters,  well  robed,  are  there — 
Craftsmen,  Apprentices  and  each, 

With  gavel,  compass,  square. 

Then  the  old  Masons  meet  again. 

Where  once  their  work  was  known, 
Where  in  sweet  music  petrified, 

Stands  each  well  chiselled  stone. 
With  silent  presages  of  love, 

Each  doth  his  brother  cheer: 
Time  honored  salutations  pass 

Among  Companions  dear. 

Then  on  the  weird  procession  moves, 

Through  the  dim  lighted  nave, 
Aiown  the  long  and  columned  aisles, 

Where  mystic  banners  wave. 
0/er  the  gleaming  marble  floor, 

Past  the  old  Knights  that  keep 
Tkiir  watch  and  ward  with  cross  and  sword, 

The  shadowy  Masons  sweep. 
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But  near  tho  apire  one  female  form 

Floats  white-robed,  pale  and  cold, 
Mallet  and  chiae.l,  damp  with  age,    -  f 

Her  slender  lingers  hold. 
Loved  (laughter  of  the  Manter,  she 

Aided  each  heavy  task, 
Beside  her  father,  morn  and  evo,     '' 

No  respite  did  she  ohIc.  ^    »,,it 
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Bread  for  the  hungry  Craftsman,  she 

Duly  prepared  and  wrouf,'ht. 
And  words  of  Faith,  and  Hope,  and  Love 

She  to  tho  workmen  brought. 
Thirsting,  she  cooled  their  parching  lips ; 

Wearied,  she  heard  their  sighs, 
Fevered,  she  fanned  their  throbbing  brows — 

Dying,  she  closed  their  eyes. 

Ghost-like  and  pale,  the  once  strong  men 

Glide  over  each  kno\vn  Bjwt, 
And  from  the  memories  of  the  past, 

Awaken  scenes  forgot. 
No  mortal  being  hath  caught  the  sound. 

Or  grasped  the  palsied  hand,  , 

Of  them  who  thus  fraternally  '"'''"       *     ' 

Sweep  round  each  column  grand.       ;?;.».  v*    iii 

Thrice  round  the  olden  builuing,  then  ', 

They  take  their  mystic  way ; 
"  Happy  to  meet,"  they  converse  hold, 

Till  the  first  dawn  of  day. 
Then  down  in  each  sepulchral  bed, 

The  Masons  take  their  rest. 
Till  next  St.  John's  loud  midnight  bell. 

Stirs  through  each  phantom  breast. 

This  is  the  legend ;  but  far  down 

A  solemn  lesson  lies 
For  all  who  would  their  work  should  stand 

Before  the  Master's  eyes. 
A  voice  from  Heaven  strews  words  of  hope 

Round  giave,  and  vault,  and  sea, 
*•  From  labors  freed,  their  works  remain, 

They  did  it  unto  me."  — Misfl  Wilkins. 


EXECUTION  OF  COUNTS  EGMONT  AND  HORN. 

(A.  D.  1568.) 

During  the  night,  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  morn- 
ing tragedy  had  been  made  in  the  great  square  of  Brussels. 
It  was  the  intention  of  government  to  strike  terror  to  the 
heart  of  the  people  by  the  exhibition  of  an  impressive  and 
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appalling  spectacle.  The  absolute  and  irresponsible  destiny 
which  ruled  them  was  to  be  made  manifest  by  the  immolation 
of  these  two  men,  so  elevated  by  rank,  powerful  connexion, 
and  distinguished  service. 

The  effect  would  be  heightened  by  the  character  of  the 
locality  where  the  gloomy  show  was  to  be  presented.  The 
great  square  of  Brussels  had  always  a  striking  and  theatrical 
aspect.  Its  architectural  effects,  suggesting  in  some  degree  the 
debased  unioa  between  Oriental  and  a  corrupt  Grecian 
art,  accomplished  in  the  mediaeval  midnight,  have  amazed  the 
eyes  of  many  generations.  The  splendid  Hotel  de  Ville,  with 
its  daring  spire  and  elaborate  front,  ornamented  one  side  of 
the  place ;  directly  opposite  was  the  graceful  but  incoherent 
fa9ade  of  the  Brood-huis,  now  the  last  earthly  resting  place  of 
the  two  distinguished  victims,  while  grouped  around  these 
principal  buildings  rose  the  fantastic  palaces  of  the  Archers, 
Mariners,  and  of  other  guilds,  with  their  festooned  walls  and 
toppling  gables  bedizened  profusely  with  emblems,  statues  and 
quaint  decorations.  The  place  had  been  alike  the  scene  of 
many  a  brilliant  tournament  and  of  many  a  bloody  execution. 
Gdlant  knights  had  contended  within  its  precincts,  while 
bright  eyes  rained  influence  from  all  those  picturesque  bal- 
conies and  decorated  windows.  Martyrs  to  religious  and  to 
political  liberty  had,  upon  the  same  spot,  endured  agonies 
'which  might  have  roused  every  stone  of  its  pavement  to 
mutiny  or  softened  them  to  pity.  Here  Egmont  himself,  in 
happier  days,  had  often  borne  away  the  prize  of  skill  or  of 
valor,  the  cynosure  of  every  eye ;  and  hence,  almost  in  the 
noon  of  a  life  illustrated  by  many  brilliant  actions,  he  was  to 
be  sent,  by  the  hand  of  tyranny,  to  his  great  account. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  June,  three  thousand  Spanish 
troops  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array  around  i  scaffold  which 
had  been  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  square.  Upon  this  scaf- 
fold, which  was  covered  with  black  cloth,  were  placed  two 
velvet  cushions,  two  iron  spikes,  and  a  small  table.  Upon  the 
table  was  a  silver  crucifix.  Tl.e  provost-marshal,  Spelle,  sot  on 
horseback  below,  with  his  red  wand  in  his  hand,  little  dream- 
ing that  for  him  a  darker  doom  was  reserved  than  that  of 
which  he  was  now  the  minister.  The  executioner  was  con- 
cealed beneath  the  draperies  of  the  scaffold. 

At  eleven  o'clock  a  company  of  Spanish  soldiers,  led  by 
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Julian  Romero  and  Captain  Salinas,  arrived  at  Egmont's 
chamber.  The  Count  was  ready  for  them.  They  were  about 
to  bind  his  hpnds,  but  he  warmly  protested  against  the  indig- 
nity, and,  opening  the  folds  of  his  robe,  showed  them  that  he 
had  himself  shorn  off  his  collars,  and  made  preparations  for 
his  death.  His  request  was  granted.  Egmont.  with  the 
Bishop  at  his  side,  then  walked  with  a  steady  step  the  short 
distance  which  separated  him  from  the  place  of  execution. 
Julian  Romero  and  the  guard  followed  him.  On  his  way,  he 
read  aloud  the  fifty-first  Psalm  :  "  Hear  my  cry,  0  God,  and 
give  ear  unto  my  prayer  !"  He  seemed  to  have  selected  these 
scriptural  passages  as  a  proof  that,  notwithstanding  the 
machinations  of  his  enemies,  and  the  cruel  punishment  to 
which  they  "had  led  him,  loyalty  to  his  sovereign  was  as  deeply 
rooted  and  as  religious  a  sentiment  in  his  bosom  as  devotion  to 
his  God.  "  Thou  wilt  prolong  he  King's  life  ;  and  his  years 
as  many  generations.  He  slvall  abide  before  God  forever  !  0 
prepare  mercy  and  truth  vhich  may  preserve  him."  Such  was 
the  remarkable  prayer  of  the  condemned  traitor  on  his  way  to 
the  block.  *    ; 

Having  ascended  the  scaffold,  he  walked  across  it  twice  or 
thrice.  He  was  dressed  in  a  tabard  or  robe  of  red  damask, 
over  which  was  thrown  a  short  black  mantle,  embroidered  in 
gold.  He  had  a  black  silk  hat,  with  black  and  white  plumes, 
on  his  head,  and  held  a  handkerchief  in  his  hand.  As  he 
strode  to  and  fro,  he  expressed  a  bitter  regret  that  he  had  no^ 
been  permitted  to  die,  sword  in  hand,  fighting  for  his  country 
and  his  king.  Sanguine  to  the  last,  he  passionately  asked 
Romero  whether  the  sentence  was  really  irrevocable,  whether  a 
pardon  was  not  even  then  lo  be  granted.  The  marshal 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  murmuring  a  negative  reply.  Upon 
this,  Egmont  gnashed  his  teeth  together,  rather  in  rage  than 
despair.  Sho^'tly  afterward  commanding  himself  again,  he 
threw  aside  his  robe  and  mantle,  and  took  the  badge  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  from  his  neck.  Kneeling,  then,  upon  one  of 
the  cushions,  he  said  the  Lord's  Prayer  aloud,  and  requested 
t^e  bishop,  who  knelt  at  his  side,  to  repeat  it  thrice.  After 
tnis,  the  prelate  gave  him  the  silver  crucifix  to  kiss,  and  then 
pronounced  his  blessing  upon  him.  This  done,  the  Count  rose 
again  to  his  feet,  laid  aside  his  hat  and  handkerchief,  knelt 
again  upon  the  cushion,  drew  a  little  cap  over  his  eyes,  and, 
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folding  his  hands  together,  cried  rith  a  loud  voice,  "Lord, 
into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit."    The  executioner  then  • 
suddenly  appeared,  and  severed  his  head  from  his  shoulders  at 
a  sincjle  blow. 

A  moment  of  shuddering  silence  succeeded  the  stroke.  The 
whole  vast  assembly  seemed  to  have  felt  it  in  their  own 
hearts.  Tears  fell  from  the  eyes  even  of  the  Spanish  soldiery, 
for  they  knew  and  honored  Egmont  as  a  valiant  general  The 
French  ambassador,  Mondoucet,  looking  'ipon  the  scene  from  a 
secret  place,  whispered  that  he  had  now  seen  the  head  fall 
before  which  France  had  twice  trembled,  Tears  were  even 
seen  upon  the  iron  clieek  of  Alva,  as,  from  a  window  in  a 
house  directly  opposite  the  scaffold,  he  looked  out  upon  the 
scene.'  .  ' 

'  A  dark  cloth  was  now  quickly  thrown  ovei  the  body  and 
the  blood,  and,  within  a  few  minutes,  the  Admiral  was  seen 
advancing  through  the  crowd.  His  bald  head  was  uncovered, 
his  hands  Avere  unbound.  He  calmly  saluted  such  of  his 
acquaintances  as  he  chanced  to  recognize  upon  his  path. 
Under  a  black  cloak,  which  he  threw  off  when  he  had  ascended 
the  scaffold,  he  wore  a  plain,  dark  doublet,  and  he  did  not, 
like  Egmont,  wear  the  insignia  of  the  Fleece.  Casting  his 
eyes  upon  the  corpse,  which  lay  covered  with  the  dark  cloth, 
he  asked  if  it  were  the  body  of  Egmont.  Being  answered  in 
tlie  affirmative,  he  muttered  a  few  words  in  Spanish,  which 
were  not  distinctly  audible.  His  attention  was  next  caught  by 
the  sight  of  his  own  coat  of  arms  reversed,  and  he  expressed 
anger  at  this  indignity  to  his  escutcheon,  protestmg  that  he 
had  not  deserved  the  insult.  He  then  spoke  a  few  words  to 
the  crowd  below,  wishing  them  happiness,  and  begging  them 
to  pray  for  his  soul.  He  did  not  kiss  the  crucifix,  but  he 
knelt  upon  the  scaffold  to  pray,  and  was  assisted  in  his  devo- 
tions by  the  Bishop  of  Ypres.  When  they  were  concluded,  he 
rose  again  to  his  feet.  Then  drawinn^  a  Milan  cap  completely 
over  his  face,  and  uttering,  in  Latin,  the  same  invocation 
which  Egmont  had  used,  he  submitted  his  neck  to  the  stroke. 

Egmont  had  obtained,  as  a  last  favor,  that  his  execution 
should  precede  that  of  his  friend.  Deeming  himself  in  part  to 
blame  for  Horn's  reappearance  in  Brussels  after  the  arrival  of 
Aiva,  and  for  his  death,  which  was  the  result,  he  wished  to  be 
spared  the  pang  of  seeing  him  dead.     Gemma  Frisius,  the 
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astrologer  who  had  cast  the  horoscope  of  Count  Horn  at  his 
birth,  had  come  to  him  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  warn 
him  against  visiting  Brussels.  The  Count  had  answered 
stoutly  that  he  placed  his  trust  in  God,  and  that,  moreover, 
his  friend  Egmont  was  going  thither  also,  who  had  engaged 
that  no  worse  fate  should  befall  the  one  of  them  than  the 
other. 

The  heads  of  both  sufferers  were  now  exposed  for  two  houi-s 
upon  the  iron  stakes.  Their  bodies,  placed  in  coffins,  remained 
during  the  same  interval  upon  the  scaffold.  Meantime,  not- 
withstanding the  presence  of  the  troops,  the  populace  could 
not  be  restrained  from  tears  and  from  execrations.  Many- 
crowded  about  the  scaffold,  and  dipped  their  handkerchiefs  in 
the  blood,  to  bo  preserved  afterwards  as  memorials  of  the 
crime,  and  as  ensigns  of  revenge. 

The  bodies  were  afterwards  delivered  to  their  friends.  A 
stately  procession  of  the  guilds,  accompanied  by  many  of  the 
clergy,  conveyed  their  coffins  to  the  church  of  Saint  Gudule. 
Thence  the  body  of  Egmont  was  carried  to  the  convent  of 
Saint  Clara,  near  the  old  Brussels  gate,  where  it  was  em- 
balmed. His  escutcheon  and  banners  were  hung  upon  the 
outward  wall  of  his  residence,  by  order  of  the  Countess.  By 
command  of  Alva,  they  were  immediately  torn  down.  His 
remains  were  afterwards  conveyed  to  his  city  of  Sottegem,  in 
Flanders,  where  they  were  interred.  Count  Horn  was 
entombed  at  Kempen.  The  bodies  had  been  removed  from 
the  scaffold  at  two  o'clock.  The  heads  remained  exposed 
between  burning  torches  for  two  hours  longer.  They  were 
then  taken  down,  enclosed  in  boxes,  and,  as  it  was  generally 
supposed,  despatched  to  Madrid.  The  King  was  thus  enabled 
to  look  upon  the  dead  faces  of  his  victims  without  the  trouble 
of  a  journey  to  the  provinces. 

Thus  died  Philip  Montmorency,  Count  of  Horn,  and  Lam- 
oral  of  Egmont,  Prince  of  Gaveren.  — Motley. 
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White  bird  of  tht  t^^riipeut !  0  beautiful  thing 
With  the  bosom  of  anow,  «id  the  motionless  wing, 
Now  sweeping  the  billow,  now  floating  on  high, 
Now  bathing^  thy  plumof>  m  the  light  of  the  sky ; 
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.  ,  r  Now  poising  o'er  ocean  thy  delicate  form,  ;,,,;* 

Now  oreasting  the  surse  with  thy  bosom  so  warm ; 
Now  darting  aloft,  with  a  heavenly  scorn,  " 

Now  shooting  along,  like  a  ray  of  the  mom  ; 
;  -  Now  lost  in  the  folds  of  the  cfoud-curtained  dome, 

:  Now  floating  abroad  like  a  flake  of  the  foam  : 

•  .■  Now  silently  poised  o'er  the  war  of  the  main,   - 

Like  the  Spirit  of  Charity  brooding  o'er  pain  ; 
Now  gliding  with  pinion  all  silently  furled, 
>.  Like  an  Angel  descending  to  comfort  the  world  ! 

Thou  seem'st  to  my  spirit,  as  upward  I  gaze. 
And  see  thee,  now  clothed  in  mellowest  rays, 
>.ow  lost  in  the  storm-driven  vapors,  that  fiy 
'  Like  hosts  that  are  routed  across  the  broad  sky, 

'  Like  a  pure  spirit,  true  to  its  virtue  and  faith, 

'Mid  the  tempests  of  nature,  of  passion,  and  death  ! 

Rise  !  beautiful  emblem  of  purity,  rise 
On  the  sweet  winds  of  Heaven,  to  thme  own  brilliant  skies  ; 
Still  higher  !  still  higher  !  till,  lost  to  our  sight, 
Thou  hidest  thy  wings  in  a  mantle  of  light ; 
And  I  think  how  a  pure  spirit  gazing  on  thee, 
Must  long  for  that  moment — the  joyous  and  free — 

k  When  the  soul,  disembodied  from  Nature,  shall  spring 

Unfettered,  at  once  to  her  Maker  and  King  ; 
When  the  bright  day  of  service  and  suffering  past. 
Shapes,  fairer  than  thine,  shall  shine  round  her  at  last,      ' 

•  While,  the  standard  of  batti?,  triumphantly  furled. 
She  smiles  like  a  victor  serene  on  the  world  ! 

— Gkiffin. 


ON  THE  GENERAL  DEFICIENCY  OF  SELF-OBSERVA- 
TION. - 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  executing  the 
proposed  task  (the  review  of  a  man's  past  life)  will  have  been 
caused  by  the  extreme  deficiency  of  that  self-observation,  which 
is  of  no  common  habit  either  of  youth  or  any  later  age  Men 
are  content  to  have  no  more  intimate  sense  of  their  existence 
than  what  they  feel  in  the  exercise  of  their  faculties  on  extra- 
neous objects.  The  vital  being,  with  all  its  agency  and  emo- 
ti-^ns,  is  so  blended  and  absorbed  in  these  its  exterior  interests, 
tjiat  it  is  very  rarely  collected  and  concentrated  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  its  own  absolute  se//,  so  as  to  be  recognised  as  a 
thing  internal,  apart  and  alone,  for  its  own  inspection  and 
knowledge.     Men  carry  their  minds  as  for  the  7/nost  part  they 
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carry  their  watches,  content  to  be  ignorant  of  the  constitution 
and  action  within,  and  attentive  only  to  the  little  exterior  circle 
of  things,  to  which  the  passions,  like  indexes,  are  pointing.  It 
is  surprising  to  see  how  little  self-knowledge  a  person  not 
watchfully  observant  of  himself  may  have  gained,  in  the  whole 
course  of  an  active,  or  even  an  inquisitive  life.  He  may  have 
lived  almost  an  age,  and  traversed  a  continent,  minutely  exa- 
mining its  cariosities,  and  interpreting  the  half-obliterated  cha- 
racters on  its  monuments,  unconscious  the  while  of  a  process 
operating  on  his  own  mind,  to  impress  or  to  erase  characteris- 
tics of  much  more  importance  to  him  than  all  the  figured  brass 
or  marble  that  Europe  contains.  After  having  explored  many 
a  cavern  or  dark  ruinous  avenue,  he  may  have  left  undetected 
a  darker  recess  within  where  there  would  be  much  more  strik- 
ing discoveries.  He  may  have  conversed  with  many  people, 
in  different  languages,  on  numberless  subjects ;  but,  having 
neglected  those  conversations  with  himself  by  which  his  whole 
moral  being  should  have  been  kept  continually  disclosed  to  his 
view,  he  is  better  qualified  perhaps  to  describe  the  intrigues  of 
a  foreign  court,  or  the  progress  of  a  foreign  trade ;  to  depict 
the  manners  of  the  Italians,  or  the  Turks ;  to  narrate  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Jesuits,  or  the  adventures  of  the  gypsies ;  than 
to  write  the  history  of  his  own  mind.  .^ 

If  we  had  practised  habitual  self-observation,  we  could  not 
have  failed  to  be  made  aware  of  much  that  it  had  been  well  for 
us  to  know.  There  have  been  tliousands  of  feelings,  each  of 
which,  if  strongly  seized  upon,  and  made  the  subject  of  reflec- 
tion, would  have  shewn  us  what  our  chr.racter  was,  and  what  it 
was  likely  to  become.  There  have  been  numerous  incidents, 
which  operated  on  us  as  tests,  and  so  fully  brought  out  our 
prevailing  quality,  that  another  person,  who  should  have  been 
discriminatively  observing  us,  would  speedily  have  formed  a 
decided  estimate.  But  unfortunately  the  mind  is  generally  too 
much  occupied  by  the  feeling  or  the  incident  itself,  to  have  the 
slightest  care  or  consciousness  that  anything  could  be  learnt,  or 
is  disclosed.  In  very  early  youth  it  is  almost  inevitable  for  it 
to  be  thus  lost  to  itself  even  amidst  its  own  feelings,  and  the 
external  objects  of  attention ;  but  it  seems  a  contemptible  thing, 
and  certainly  is  a  criminal  and  dangerous  thing,  for  a  man  in 
mature  life  to  allow  himself  this  thoughtless  escape  from  self- 
examination. 
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We  have  not  only  neglected  to  observe  what  our  feelings  indi- 
cated, but  have  also  in  a  very  great  degree  ceased  to  remember 
what  they  were.  We  may  wonder  how  we  could  pass  away 
successively  from  so  many  scenes  and  conjunctures,  each  in  its 
time  of  no  trifling  moment  in  our  apprehension,  and  retain  so 
light  an  impression,  that  we  have  now  nothing  distinctly  to  tell 
about  what  once  excited  our  utmost  emotion.  As  to  my  own 
mind,  I  perceive  that  it  is  becoming  uncertain  of  the  exact 
nature  of  many  feelings  of  considerable  interest,  even  of  com- 
paratively recent  date ;  and  that  the  remembrance  of  what  was 
felt  in  very  early  life  has  nearly  faded  away.  I  have  just  been 
observing  several  children  of  eight  or  ten  years  old,  in  all  the 
active  vivacity  which  enjoys  the  plentitude  of  the  moment 
without  "looking  before  or  after;"  and  while  observing,  I 
attempted,  but  without  success,  to  recollect  what  I  was  at  that 
age.  I  can  indeed  remember  the  principal  events  of  the  period, 
and  the  actions  and  projects  to  which  my  feelings  impelled  me; 
but  the  feelings  themselves,  in  their  own  pure  juvenility, 
cannot  be  revived  so  as  to  be  described  and  placed  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  later  life.  What  is  become  of  all  those 
vernal  fancies  which  had  so  much  power  to  touch  the  heart  1 
What  a  number  of  sentiments  have  lived  and  revelled  in  the 
soul  that  are  now  irrevocably  gone  !  They  died  like  the  sing- 
ing-birds of  that  time,  which  sing  no  more.  The  life  we  then 
had,  now  seems  almost  as  if  it  could  not  have  been  our  own. 
We  are  like  a  man  returning,  after  the  absence  of  many  years, 
to  visit  the  imbowered  cottage  where  he  passed  the  morning  of 
his  life,  and  finding  only  a  relic  of  its  ruins. 

Thus  an  oblivious  shade  is  spread  over  that  eai'ly  tract  of 
our  time,  where  some  of  the  acquired  propensities  which 
remain  in  force  to  this  hour  may  have  had  their  origin,  in  a 
manner  of  which  we  had  then  no  thought  or  consciousness. 
When  we  met  with  the  incident,  or  heard  the  conversation,  or 
saw  the  spectacle,  or  felt  the  emotion,  which  were  the  first 
causes  or  occasions  of  some  of  the  chief  permanent  tendencies 
of  future  life,  how  little  could  we  think  that  long  afterwards 
we  might  be  curiously  and  in  vain  desirous  to  investigate  those 
tendencies  back  to  their  origin. 
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THE  FALL. 

I  HEAR  the  sobbing  rain, 

As  if  the  Heavens  weep  at  Autumn's  breath  ; 
I  see  the  leaves  of  summer  fall  again, 

Their  beauty  changed  in  death. 

The  idle  wind  is  still, 

A  spectral  vapor  haunts  the  barren  earth  ; 
Upon  our  teeming  joys  there  comes  a  chiJl — 

The  chill  of  Winter's  dearth. 

What  if  the  tinted  woods 

With  outward  loveliness  are  gay  and  fair, 
As  if  around  them  blushing  Summer  broods, 

Yearning  to  linger  there  ! 

What  if  their  beauteousness 

At  death's  cold  touch  is  strangely  glorified  ! 
Their  leaves  will  crumble  soon  to  nothingness. 

Or  else  be  swept  aside. 

Their  change  is  type  of  all, 

The  hectic  lovelmess  forebodes  decay. 
Steeped  with  a  dying  glow  before  they  fall 

To  mingle  with  the  clay. 

All  that  we  love  and  prize, 

Changeth  like  leaves  upon  our  toilsome  way  ; 
Man's  hoarded  wealth,  but  dust  before  his  eyes, 

Passing,  like  life,  away. 

O  leaves  and  blossoms,  fall ! 

An  after-life  si' all  rise  from  out  the  gloom ; 
The  Autumn  mists  are  but  the  outward  pall, 

That  hides  perennial  bloom. 

■  '  ■  ■     •  V   ■•'.^y  i 
U  children  of  decay  !  .;J 

Swept  by  the  blast  and  trodden  by  the  rain,  '  ' 

Your  scattered  dust  shall  eloquently  say. 

That  naught  will  fall  in  vain.  — AacHER. 
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In  a  few  hours  we  shall  have  entered  on  a  new  year.  It  is 
barely  ninety  degrees  distant  from  us  at  the  present  moment. 
It  landed  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia  just  swi  we  were 
rising  from  our  breakfasts  this  morning  ;  and  it  has  been  glid- 
ing westwards  towards  us,  in  the  character  of  one  o'clock  in  the 
mmning,  ever  since.     In  a  few  hours  more  it  will  be  stridiog 
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across  the  backwoods  of  America,  in  its  seven-leagued  boots, 
and  careering  over  the  Pacific  in  its  canoe. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  many  curious  changes,  as  a 
dweller  in  time ;  the  coming  year  has  already  looked  down  on 
many  a  curious  scene,  as  a  journeyer  over  space.  It  has  seen 
Cochin-China,  with  all  its  unmapped  islands,  aud  the  ancient 
empire  of  Japan,  with  its  cities  and  provinces  unknown  to 
Europe.  It  has  heard  the  roar  of  a  l)usy  population  amid  the 
thousand  streets  of  Pekin,  and  the  wild  dash  of  the  midnight 
tides  as  they  fret  the  rocks-  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  It  has 
been  already  with  our  friends  in  Hindostan ;  it  has  been  greeted, 
we  doubt  not,  with  the  voice  of  prayer,  as  the  slow  iron  hand 
of  the  city  clock  indicated  its  arrival  to  the  missionaries  at 
Madras ;  it  has  swept  over  the  fever  jungles  of  the  Ganges, 
where  the  scaled  crocodile  startles  the  thirsty  tiger  as  he  stoops 
to  drink,  and  the  exposed  corpse  of  the  benighted  Hindo  floats 
drearily  past.  It  has  travelled  over  the  land  of  pagodas,  and  is 
now  entering  the  land  of  mosques.  Anon  it  will  see  the 
moon  in  her  wane,  casting  the  dark  shadows  of  columned 
Palmyra  over  the  sands  of  the  desert ;  and  the  dim  walls  of 
Jerusalem  looking  out  on  a  silent  and  solitary  land,  that  has 
cast  forth  its  interim  tenants,  and  waits  unappropriated  for  the 
old  predestined  race,  its  proper  inhabitants.  In  two  short 
hours  it  will  be  voyaging  along  the  cheerful  Mediterranean, 
greeting  the  rower  in  his  galley  among  the  isles  of  Greece,  and 
the  seaman  in  his  barque  embayed  in  the  Adriatic.  And  then, 
after  marking  the  red  glare  of  ^tna  reflecting  in  the  waves 
that  slumber  around  the  moles  of  Syracuse, — after  glancing  on 
the  towers  of  the  Seven-hilled  City,  and  the  hoary  snows  of  the 
Alps, — after  speeding  over  France,  over  Flanders,  over  the 
waves  of  the  German  Sea,  it  will  be  with  ourselves,  and  the 
tall  ghostly  tenements  of  Dun-Edin  will  re-echo  the  shouts  of 
the  High  Street,  Away,  and  away  it  will  cross  the  broad 
Atlantic,  and  visit  watchers  in  their  beacon-towers  on  the  deep, 
and  the  emigrant  in  his  log-hut,  among  the  brown  woods  of 
the  west ;  it  will  see  the  fire  of  the  red  man  umbering  with  its 
gleam  tall  trunks  and  giant  branches,  in  some  deep  glade  of 
the  forest;  and  then  mark,*on  the  far  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
the  rugged  bear  stalking  sullenly  over  the  snow.  Away,  and 
away,  and  the  vast  globe  shall  be  girdled  by  the  zone  of  the 
new-born  year. 
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Many  a  broad  plain  shall  it  have  traversed,  that  is  still  un- 
broken from  the  waste, — many  a  moral  wilderness,  on  which 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  has  not  yet  arisen.  Nearly  eighteen 
and  a-half  centuries  shall  have  olapsed  since  the  shepherds  first 
heard  the  midnight  song  in  Bethlehem, — "Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  the  children  of  men." 
And  yet  the  coming  year  shall  pass,  in  its  first  visit,  over  pri- 
sons, over  gibbets,  and  penal  settlements,  and  battle  fields  on 
which  the  festering  dead  moulder  unburied ;  it  will  see  the 
shotted  gun  and  the  spear,  and  the  murdering  tomahawk,  slaves 
in  their  huts,  and  captives  in  their  dungeons.  But  the  years 
shall  pass,  and  a  change  shall  come :  the  sacrifice  on  Calvary 
was  not  offered  up  in  vain,  nor  in  vain  hath  the  Adorable 
Saviour  conquered,  and  ascended  to  reign  as  King  and  Lord 
over  the  nations.  The  kingdoms  shall  become  his  kingdoms, 
the  people  his  people.  The  morning  rises  slowly  and  in  clouds, 
but  the  dawn  has  broken ;  and  it  shall  shine  forth  more  and 
more,  until  the  twilight  shadows  shall  have  dispersed,  and  the 
sulphurous  fogs  shall  have  dissipated,  and  all  shall  be  peace  and 
gladness  amid  the  blaze  of  the  perfect  day.  — Miller. 
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ANOTHER  YEAR. 

Another  year  !  another  year  ! 

The  unceasing  rush  of  time  sweeps  on  ! 
Whelm 'd  in  its  surges,  disappear 

Man's  hopes  and  fears,  for  ever  gone 

0,  no  !  forbear  that  idle  tale  ! 

The  hour  demands  another  strain, 
Demands  high  thoughts  that  cannot  quail. 

And  strength  to  conquer  and  retain. 

'Tis  midnight — from  the  dark -blue  sky, 
The  stars,  which  now  look  down  on  earth, 

Have  seen  ten  thousand  centuries  fly, 
And  given  to  countless  changes  birth. 
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Shine  on  '  shine  on  !  with  you  I  tread 
The  march  of  ages,  orbs  of  light  1 

A  last  eclipse  o'er  you  may  spread, 
To  me,  to  me,  there  comes  no  night. 
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O  !  what  concerns  it  him,  whose  way 

Lies  upward  to  the  immortal  dead, 
That  a  few  hairs  are  turning  gray, 

Or  one  more  year  of  life  has  lied?  ;  .  ,     '    . 

Swift  years  !  but  teach  mc  how  to  bear,  , 

To  feel  and  act  with  strength  and  skill, 

To  reason  wisely,  nobly  dare, 

And  speed  your  courses  as  yc  will. 

When  life's  meridian  toils  are  done, 
How  calm,  how  rich  the  twilight  glow  ! 

The  morning  twilight  of  a  sun 

Which  shines  not  here  on  things  below. 

But  sorrow,  sickness,  death,  the  pain 
To  leave,  or  lose  wife,  children,  friends  ! 

What  then — shall  we  not  meet  again 
Where  parting  comes  not,  sorrow  ends  ? 

The  fondness  of  a  parent's  care. 

The  changeless  trust  which  woman  gives, 

The  smile  of  childhood, — it  is  there 
That  all  we  love  in  them  still  lives.  ' 

Press  onward  through  each  varying  hour  : 

Let  no  weak  fears  thy  course  delay  ; 
Immortal  being  !  feel  thy  power, 

Pursue  thy  bright  and  endless  way.    — A.  Norton. 
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THE  POWER  OF  ENGLAND. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  we  cultivate  peace,  either  because  we 
fear,  or  because  we  are  unprepared  for  war ;  on  the  contrary, 
if  eight  months  ago  the  Government  did  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
claim that  the  country  was  prepared  for  war,  if  war  should  be 
unfortunately  necessary,  every  month  of  peace  that  has  since 
passed  has  but  made  us  so  much  the  more  capable  of  exertion. 
The  resources  created  by  peace  are  means  of  war.  In  cherish- 
ing those  resources,  we  but  accumulate  those  means.  Our 
present  repose  is  no  more  a  proof  of  inability  to  act,  than  the 
state  of  inertness  and  inactivity  in  which  I  have  seen  those 
mighty  masses  that  float  in  the  waters  above  your  town,  is  a 
proof  that  they  are  devoid  of  strength,  and  incapable  of  being 
fitted  out  for  action.  You  well  know,  gentlemen,  how  soon 
one   of  those   stupendous    masses,    now    reposing    on   their 
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shadows  in  perfect  stillness — how  soon,  upon  any  call  of 
patriotism  or  of  necessity,  it  would  assume  the  likeness  of  an 
animated  thing,  instinct  with  life  and  motion  ;  how  soon  it 
would  ruffle,  as  it  were,  its  swelling  plumage,  how  quickly 
would  it  put  forth  all  its  beauty  and  its  bravery,  collect  its 
scattered  elements  of  strength,  and  awaken  its  dormant  thun- 
der. Such  as  is  one  of  these  magnificent  machines  when 
springing  from  inaction  into  a  display  of  its  might,  such  is 
England  herself,  while  apparently  passive  and  motionless,  she 
silently  concentrates  the  power  to  be  put  forth  on  an  adequate 
occasion.  But  God  forbid  that  that  occasion  should  arise. 
After  a  war  sustained  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  some- 
times single-handed,  and  with  all  Europe  arrayed  at  times 
against  her,  or  at  her  side,  England  needs  a  period  of  tran- 
quillity, and  may  enjoy  it  without  fear  of  misconstruction. 
Long  may  we  be* enabled,  gentlemen,  to  improve  the  blessings 
of  our  present  situation,  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  to  give 
to  commerce,  now  reviving,  greater  extension,  and  new  spheres 
of  employment,  and  to  confirm  the  prosperity  now  generally 
diffused  throughout  this  island.*  Of  the  blessings  of  peace, 
gentlemen,  I  trust  that  this  borough,  with  which  I  have  now 
the  honor  and  happiness  of  being  associated,  will  receive  an 
ample  share.  I  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  that 
noble  structure  (i.  c,  the  breakwater),  of  which,  as  I  learn  from 
your  Recorder,  the  box  with  which  you  have  honored  me, 
through  his  hands,  formed  a  part,  that  gigantic«barrier  against 
the  fury  of  the  waves  that  roll  into  your  harbour,  will  protect 
a  commercial  marine  not  less  considerable  in  its  kind,  than  the 
warlike  marine  of  which  your  port  has  been  long  so  distin- 
guished an  asylum;  when  the  town  of  Plymouth  will  partici- 
pate in  the  commercial  prosperity  as  largely  as  it  has  hitherto 
done  in  the  naval  glories  of  England.        ,  ,      — Canning. 
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There  is  nothing,  perhap'S,  more  remarkable  in  the  progress  of 
the  country  than  the  advance  which  of  late  years  has  been 
made  in  the  diffusion  and  in  the  quality  of  education.  The 
advance  which  England  has  made  in  population,  in  wealth,  in 
everything  that  constitutes  in  common  opinion  the  greatness 
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of  a  country,  is  well  known  and  most  extraordinary.  But  w*^ 
should,  indeed,  have  been  wanting  in  our  duties  as  a  nation  if 
we  had  not  accompanied  that  progress  in  wealth,  and  popula- 
tion by  a  coiTesponding  progress  in  the  development  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  of  the  people.  There  was  a  time,  now 
long  gone  by,  when  envious  critics,  who  wanted  to  run  down 
the  Universities  of  the  land,  said  they  might  be  likened  to 
hulks  moored  in  a  rapid  current,  where  they  served  only  to 
mark  the  rapidity  of  the  stream.  That  has  long  since  ceased 
to  be  a  true  representation  of  our  Universities.  They  have 
improved  the  course,  the  object,  and  the  direction  of  their 
studies,  and  they  may  now  fearlessly  vie  with  the  academical 
institutions  of  any  country  in  the  world.  Certain  objections 
have  been  made  to  the  system  of  competitive  examinations. 
Some  people  say  it  leads  to  cramming.  It  often  happens  that 
when  mankind  seize  upon  a  word  they  imagine  that  word  to 
be  an  argument,  and  go  about  repeating  it,  thinking  they  have 
arrived  at  some  great  and  irresistible  conclusion.  So,  whed 
they  pronounce  the  word  **  cramming,"  they  think  they  have 
utterly  discredited  the  system  to  which  that  word  is  by  them 
applied.  Some  people  seem  to  imagine  that  the  human  mind 
is  like  a  bottle,  and  that  when  you  have  filled  it  with  anything 
you  pour  it  out  again  and  it  becomes  as  empty  as  it  was 
before.  That  is  not  the  nature  of  the  human  mind.  The  boy 
who  has  been  crammed,  to  use  the  popular  word,  has,  in  point 
of  fact  learned  m  great  deal,  and  that  learning  has  accomplished 
two  objects.  In  the  first  place,  the  boy  has  exercised  the 
faculties  of  his  mind  in  being  crammed,  and  in  the  next  place, 
there  remains  in  his  mind  a  great  portion  of  the  knowledge  so 
rxquired,  and  which  probably  forms  the  basis  of  future  attain- 
ment in  different  branches  of  education.  Depend  upon  it  that 
the  boy  who  is  crammed,  if  he  is  crammed  successfully,  not 
only  may  succeed  in  the  examination  for  which  he  is  prepar- 
ing, but  is  from  that  time  forward  more  intellectual,  better 
informed,  and  more  disposed  to  push  forward  the  knowledge 
which  by  that  cramming  he  has  acquired.  It  is  also  said  that 
you  are  teaching  young  men  a  great  variety  of  things  which 
will  be  of  no  use  to  them  in  the  career  which  they  are  destined 
to  pursue,  and  that  you  are  pandering  to  their  vanity  by 
making  them  believe  they  are  wiser  than  they  really  are. 
These  objections,  also,  are  in  my  opinion  utterly  futile.    As  to 
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vanity  and  conceit,  those  are  most  vain  and  concfited  who 
know  the  least.  The  more  a  man  knows,  the  more  he  acquires 
a  conviction  of  the  extent  of  that  which  he  does  not  know. 
A  man  ought  to  know  a  great  deal  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  immensity  of  his  ignorance.  If  competitive  examination 
is  not  liable  to  objection  upon  the  score  that  it  tends  to  raise 
undue  notions  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  those  vho  go 
through  it,  so  also  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  a  range 
of  knowledge  disqualifies  a  man  for  the  particular  career  and 
profession  to  which  he  is  destined.  Nothing  can  be  more 
proper  than  that  a  young  man,  having  selected  a  particular 
profession,  should  devote  the  utmost  vigour  of  his  mind  to 
qualify  himself  for  it  by  acquiring  the  knowledge  which  is 
necessary  for  distinction  in  that  line  of  life ;  but  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  for  him  to  confine  himself  to  that  study  alone, 
and  you  may  be  sure  that  the  more  a  young  man  knows  of  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  and  the  more  he  exercises  his  facul- 
ties in  acquiring  a  fjroat  range  of  knowledge,  the  better  he 
will  perform  the  duties  of  his  particular  profession.  That  sort 
of  general  knowledge  may  be  likened  to  the  gymnastic  exer- 
cises to  which  soldiers  are  accustomed.  It  is  not  that  it  can 
be  expected  that  these  particular  movements  would  be  of  any 
use  to  them  on  the  day  of  battle ;  but  these  gymnastic  exer- 
cises render  their  muscles  flexible,  strengthen  their  limbs, 
invigorate  their  health,  and  make  them  better  able  to  undergo 
fatigue,  and  to  adapt  themselves  to  all  circumstances.  So 
with  a  wide  range  of  study ;  it  sharpens  the  wits ;  it  infuses 
general  knowledge  into  the  mind  ;  it  sets  a  young  man  think- 
ing ;  it  strengthens  the  memory  and  stores  it  with  facts ;  and 
in  this  way  makes  him  a  better  and  more  able  man  in  the 
particular  profession  which  he  is  intended  to  pursue.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  in  this  happy  land  there  is  no  barrier 
between  classes,  and  that  the  highest  positions  are  attainable 
by  persons  starting  from  the  most  humble  origin.  If  he  has 
only  talent,  if  he  has  only  acquirements,  if  he  has  only  perse- 
verance and  good  conduct,  there  is  nothing  within  the  range  of 
the  institutions  of  the  country  to  which  any  man  may  not 
aspire,  aad  which  any  man  may  not  obtain.  It  is  the  peculiar 
character  of  this  country  as  distinguished  froni  many  othera, 
that  whereas  in  some  countries,  unfortunately  for  them,  men 
strive  to  raise  the  level  on  which  they  stand  by  pulling  others 
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down,  in  England  men  try  to  raise  the  level  on  which  they 
stand,  not  by  pulling  others  down,  but  by  elevating  themselves. 
Having  stated  the  advantages  which  the  system  of  competitive 
examination  confers  upon  those  who  are  successful,  I  would  take 
leave  to  say  a  word  of  encouragement  to  those  who  may  have 
failed  to  obtain  certificates.  Let  not  these  young  men,  and  let  not 
their  parents,  think  that  they,  the  unsuccessful  competitors,  have 
gained  nothing  by  the  struggle  in  which  they  have  engaged. 
Depend  upon  it,  that  although  they  may  not  have  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  distinction  at  which  they  aimed,  they  have 
succeeded  in  acquring  a  great  deal  of  useful  knowledge ;  they 
have  Succeeded  in  acquiring  habits  of  mind  and  powers  of 
thought,  and  of  application,  which  will  be  of  use  to  them 
during  the  rest  of  their  lives.  You  all  know  the  old  story  of 
the  father  who  upon  his  deathbed  told  his  sons  that  he  had  a 
treasure  buried  m  a  certain  field,  and  that  if  they  dug  the 
whole  field  through  they  would  find  it.  The  sons,  acting  upon 
this  advice,  dug  the  field,  but  no  gold  was  there.  In  tbe  next 
year,  however,  there  was  that  which  was  to  them  a  treasure — 
a  most  abundant  and  valuable  harvest.  That  was  the  treasure 
which  the  father  wished  them  to  seek  for  and  which  they 
found.  So  it  is  with  the  unsuccessful  competitors.  They 
have  not  found  the  treasure  which  they  sought  for— namely,  a 
certificate  of  attainments  from  the  examiners — but  they  have 
gained  a  treasure  which  to  them  will  be  of  infinite  value — 
those  habits  of  mind,  those  powers  of  thought,  and  that 
amount  of  knowledge  upon  which  a  larger  building  may  be 
erected ;  and  they  therefore  will  have  reason  to  thank  their 
parents  for  having  sent  them  to  a  competitive  examination, 
thus  rendering  them  better  able  to  struggle  through  life  in 
whatever  career  they  m«v  choose  to  pursue. 

—Lord  Paij^ierston. 


RICHARD  ARKWRIGHT. 

Richard  Arkwright,  like  most  of  our  great  mechanicians, 
sprang  from  the  ranks.  He  was  bom  in  Preston  in  1732. 
His  parents  were  very  poor,  and  he  was  the  youngest  of  thirteen 
children.  He  was  never  at  school ;  the  only  education  he 
received  he  gave  to  himself ;  and  to  the  last  he  was  only  able 
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to  write  with  difficulty.  When  a  boy  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
barber,  and  after  learning  the  business  he  set  up  for  himself  in 
Bolton  in  1760,  occupying  an  underground  cellar,  over  which 
he  put  up  the  sign,  "  Come  to  the  subterraneous  barber — he 
shaves  for  a  penny."  The  other  barbers  found  their  customers 
leaving  them,  and  reduced  their  prices  to  his  standard  ;  when 
Arkwright,  determined  to  push  his  trade,  announced  his  deter- 
mination to  give  "  A  clean  shave  for  a  half-penny."  After  a 
few  years  he  quitted  his  cellar  and  became  an  itinerant  dealer 
in  hair.  At  that  time  wigs  were  worn,  and  this  was  an  import- 
ant branch  of  the  barbering  business.  He  also  dealt  in  a 
chemical  hair  dye,  which  he  used  adroitly,  and  thereby  secured 
a  considerable  trade.  Being  of  a  mechanical  turn,  he  devoted 
a  good  deal  of  his  spare  time  to  contriving  models  of  machines, 
and,  like  many  self-taught  men  of  the  same  bias,  he  endeavored 
to  invent  perpetual  motion.  He  followed  his  experiments  so 
devotedly  that  he  neglected  his  business,  lost  the  little  money 
he  had  saved,  and  was  reduced  to  great  poverty.  His  wife — 
for  he  had  by  this  time  married — was  impatient  at  what  she 
conceived  to  be  a  wanton  waste  of  time  and  money,  and  in  a 
moment  of  sudden  wratli  she  seized  upon  and  destroyed  his 
models,  hoping  thus  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  family  privations. 
Arkwright  was  a  stubborn  and  enthusiastic  man,  and  he  was 
provoked  beyond  measure  by  this  conduct  of  his  wife,  which  he 
never  forgave  ;  and  he,  in  consequence,  separated  from  her. 

In  travelling  about  the  country,  Arkwright  had  become 
acquainted  with  a  person  named  Kay,  a  clockmaker  at  War- 
ringto:a,  who  assisted  him  in  constructing  some  of  the  parts  of 
his  perpetual  motion  machinery.  It  is  supposed  that  he  was 
first  informed  by  Kay  of  the  principle  of  spinning  by  rollers. 
The  idea  at  once  took  firm  possession  of  his  mind,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  devise  the  process  by  which  it  was  to  be  accomplished, 
Kay  being  able  to  tell  him  nothing  on  this  point.  Arkwright 
now  abandoned  his  business  of  hair  collecting,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  i)eifecting  of  his  machine,  a  model  of  which, 
constructed  by  Kay  under  his  directions,  he  set  up  in  the 
parlor  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  at  Preston.  Being  a  burgess 
of  the  town  he  voted  at  the  contested  election  at  which  Greneral 
Burgoyne  was  returned  ;  but  such  was  his  poverty,  and  such 
the  tattered  state  of  his  dress,  that  a  number  of  persons  sub- 
scribed a  sum  sufficient  to  have  him  put  in  a  state  fit  to  appear 
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in  the  poll-room.  The  exhibition  of  his  machine  in  a  town 
where  so  many  work-people  lived  by  the  exercise  of  manual 
labour  proved  a  dangerous  experiment :  there  were  omnious 
growlings  heard  outside  from  time  to  time,  and  Arkwright — 
remembering  the  fate  of  poor  Hargreave's  spinning-jenny, 
which  had  been  pulled  to  pieces  only  a  short  time  before  by  a 
Blackburn  mob — wisely  determined  on  packing  up  his  model, 
and  removing  to  a  less  dangerous  locality.  He  went  accord- 
ingly to  Nottingham,  where  he  applied  to  some  of  the  local 
bankers  for  pecuniary  assistance,  and  the  Messrs.  Wright  con- 
sented to  advance  him  a  sum  of  money  on  condition  of  sharing 
in  the  profits  of  the  invention.  The  machine,  however,  not 
being  perfected  so  soon  as  they  anticipated,  the  bankers  recom- 
mended Arkwright  to  apply  to  Messrs.  Strutt  and  Need,  the 
former  of  whom  was  the  ingenious  inventor  and  patentee  of  the 
stocking-frame.  Mr.  Strutt  was  quick  to  perceive  the  merits 
of  the  invention,  and  a  partnership  was  entered  into  with 
Arkwright,  whose  road  to  fortune  was  now  clear.  The  patent 
was  secured  in  the  name  of  "  Richard  Arkwright,  of  Notting- 
ham, clockmaker,"  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  it  was  taken 
out  in  1769,  the  very  same  year  in  which  Watt  secured  the 
patent  for  his  steam  engine.  A  cotton  mill  was  first  erected 
at  Nottingham,  driven  by  horses ;  and  another  was  shortly 
after  built  on  much  larger  scale,  at  Cromford,  in  Derbyshire, 
turned  by  a  water-wheel,  from  which  circumstance  the  spinning- 
machine  came  to  be  called  the  water-frame. 

Arkwright's  labors,  however,  were,  comparatively  speaking, 
only  begun.  He  had  still  to  perfect  all  the  working  details  of 
his  machine.  It  was  in  his  hands  tha  subject  of  constant 
modification  and  improvement,  until  eventually  it  was  rendered 
practicable  and  profitable  in  an  eminent  degree.  But  success 
•  was  only  secureil  by  long  and  patient  labour  j  for  some  years, 
indeed,  the  speculation  was  disheartening  and  unprofitable, 
swallowing  up  a  very  large  amount  of  capital  without  any 
result.  When  success  began  to  appear  more  certain,  then  the 
Lancashire  manufacturers  fell  upon  Arkwright's  patent  to  pull 
it  in  pieces,  as  the  Cornish  miners  fell  upon  Boulton  and  Watt 
to  rob  them  o^  the  profits  of  their  steam-engine.  "kwright 
was  even  denounced  as  the  enemy  of  the  working  p»  iple,  and 
a  mill  which  he  built  near  Chcrky  was  destroyed  by  a  mob,  in 
the  presence  of  a  strong  force  of  police  and  military.      The 
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Lancashire  men  refused  to  buy  his  materials,  though  they  were 
confessedly  the  best  in  the  market.  Then  they  refused  to  pay 
patent-right  for  the  use  of  his  machines,  and  combined  to  crtish 
him  in  the  courts  of  law.  To  the  disgust  of  rrght-minded 
people,  Ark  Wright's  patent  was  upset.  But,  though  beaten,  he 
was  not  subdued.  He  established  large  mills  in  other  parts  of 
Lancashire,  in  Derbyshire,  and  at  New  Lanark,  in  Scotland. 
The  mills  at  Cromford  also  came  into  his  own  hands  at  the 
expiring  of  his  partnership  with  Strutt,  and  the  amount  and 
the  excel' :  ice  of  his  products  were  such  that  in  a  short  time 
he  obtained  so  complete  a  control  of  the  trade  that  the  prices 
were  fixed  by  him,  and  he  governed  the  main  operations  of  the 
other  cotton  spinners. 

Arkwright  was  a  tremendous  worker,  and  a  man  of  marvel- 
lous energy,  ardor,  and  application  in  business.  At  one  period 
of  his  life  he  was  usually  engaged  in  the  severe  and  continuous 
labors  involved  by  the  organization  and  conduct  of  his  numer- 
ous manufactories,  from  four  in  the  morning  until  nine  at 
night.  At  fifty  years  of  age  he  set  to  work  to  learn  English 
grammar,  and  improve  himself  in  writing  and  orthography. 
When  he  travelled,  to  save  time,  he  went  at  great  speed, 
drawn  by  four  horses.  Be  it  for  good  or  for  evil,  Arkwright 
was  the  founder  in  England  of  the  modern  factory  system,  a 
branch  of  industry  which  has  unquestionably  proved  a  source 
of  immense  wealth  to  individuals,  and  to  the  nation. 

— Smiles. 


THE  SHUNAMMITE. 

Childhood  is  restleas  ever,  and  the  boy, 
Stayed  not  within  the  shadow  of  the  tree, 
But  with  a  joyous  industry  went  forth 
Into  the  reapers'  places,  and  bound  up 
His  tiny  sheaves,  and  plaited  cunningly 
The  pliant  withs  out  of  the  shining  straw—    • 
Cheering  their  labor  on,  till  they  forgot 
The  heat  and  weariness  of  their  stooping  toil 
In  the  beguiling  of  his  playful  mirth. 
Presently  he  was  silent,  and  his  <}ye 
Closed  as  with  dizzy  pain,  and  with  his  hand 
Pressed  hard  upon  his  forehead,  and  his  breast 
Heaving  with  the  suppression  of  a  crv. 
He  uttered  a  faint  murmur,  and  fell  back 
Upon  the  onloosened  sheaf,  insensible. 
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Thev  bore  him  to  his  mother,  and  he  lay 
Upon  her  knees  till  noon,  and  then  he  died  ! 
She  had  watched  eve**y  breath,  and  kept  her  hand 
Soft  on  his  forehead,  and  gazed  in  upon 
The  dreamy  languor  of  his  listless  eye  ; 
And  Hhe  had  laid  back  all  his  sunny  curls, 
And  kissed  his  delicate  lip,  and  lifted  him 
Into  her  bosum,  till  her  heart  grew  strong — 
His  beauty  was  so  unlike  death  !    She  leaned 
Over  him  now,  that  she  might  catch  the  low 
Sweet  music  of  his  breath,  that  she  had  learned 
To  love  when  he  was  slumbering  at  her  side 
In  his  unconscious  infancy. 

"-So  still ! 
^Tis  a  soft  sleep  !    How  beautiful  he  lies, 
With  his  fair  forehead,  and  the  rosy  veins 
Playing  so  freshly  in  his  sunny  cheek  ! 
How  could  they  say  that  he  would  die  !    O  God  ! 
I  could  not  lose  him  !    I  have  treasured  all 
His  childhood  in  iry  heart ;  and  even  now, 
As  he  has  slept,  my  memory  has  been  there. 
Counting  like  treasures  all  his  winning  wajrs— 
His  unforgotten  sweetness. 

"Yet  so  still! 
How  like  this  breathless  slumber  is  to  death  ! 
I  could  believe  that  in  that  bosom  now 
There  were  no  pulse — it  beats  so  languidly  ! 
I  cannot  see  it  stir ;  but  his  red  lip  ! 
Death  would  not  be  so  very  beautiful  I 
And  that  half  smile— would  death  have  left  that  there? 
And  should  I  not  have  felt  that  he  would  die  ? 
And  have  I  not  wept  over  him  ?  and  prayed 
Morning  and  night  for  him  ?    And  could  he  die  ? 
No ;  God  will  keep  him  !     He  will  be  my  pride 
Many  long  years  to  come,  and  his  fair  hair 
Will  darken  like  his  father's,  and  his  eye 
Be  of  a  deeper  blue  when  he  is  grown : 
And  he  will  be  so  tall,  and  I  shall  look 
With  such  a  pride  upon  him  !    He  to  die  !" 
And  the  fond  mother  lifted  his  soft  curls. 
And  smiled,  as  if  'twere  mockery  to  think 
That  such  fair  thingfs  could  perish. 

—Suddenly 
Her  hand  shrank  from  him,  and  the  color  fled 
From  her  fixed  lip,  and  her  suppoiting  knees 
Were  shook  beneath  her  child.     Her  hand  had  touched 
His  forehead,  as  she  dallied  with  his  hair, 
And  it  was  cold,  like  clay  !    Slow,  very  slow. 
Came  the  misgiving  that  her  child  was  dead. 
She  sat  a  moment,  and  her  eyes  were  closed 
In  a  dumb  prayer  for  istreneth ;  and  then  she  took 
His  little  hand,  and  proBsed  it  earnestly, 
And  put  her  lip  to  his,  and  looked  »,gMn 
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Fearftilly  on  him  ;  and  then,  bending  low, 
She  whispered  in  hia  ear,  "  My  son  !  my  son  !" 
And  as  the  echo  died,  and  not  a  sound 
Broke  on  the  stilhiess,  and  he  lav  there  still. 
Motionless  on  her  knoe,  the  truth  would  come ! 
And  with  a  sharp,  quick  cry,  as  i^  iier  heart 
Were  crushed,  she  lifted  him  and  held  him  close 
Into  her  bosom —with  a  mother's  thought — 
As  if  death  had  no  power  to  touch  him  there  ! 
»  *  •  •  * 

The  man  of  God  came  forth,  and  led  the  child 
Unto  his  mother,  and  went  on  his  way. 
And  he  was  there— her  beautiful,  her  own — 
Living  and  smiling  on  her,  with  his  arms 
Folded  about  her  neck,  and  his  warm  breath 
Breathing  upon  her  lips,  and  in  her  ear 
The  music  of  his  gentle  voice  once  more  !         —  N".  P.  Willis. 
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When  Tamerlane  had  finished  building  his  pyramid  of  seventy 
thousand  human  skulls,  and  was  seen  standing  at  the  gate  of 
Damascus,  glittering  in  his  steel,  with  his  battle-axe  on  his 
shoulder,  till  his  tierce  hosts  filed  out  to  new  victories  and  car- 
nage, the  pale  looker-on  might  have  fancied  that  Nature  was  in 
her  death-throes ;  for  havoc  and  despair  had  taken  possession 
of  the  earth,  and  the  sun  of  manhood  seemed  setting  in  a  sea  of 
blood. 

Yet  it  might  be  on  that  very  gala-day  of  Tamerlane  that  a 
little  boy  was  playing  nine-pins  in  the  streets  of  Mentz,  whose 
history  was  more  important  than  that  of  twenty  Tamerlanes. 
The  Khan,  with  his  shaggy  demons  of  the  wilderness,  **  passed 
away  like  a  whirlwind,"  to  be  forgotten  forever ;  and  that  Ger- 
man artisan  had  wrought  a  benefit  which  is  yet  immeasurably 
expanding  itself,  and  will  continue  to  expand  itself,  through  all 
countries  and  all  times. 

What  are  the  conquests  and  the  expeditions  of  the  whole  cor- 
poration of  captains,  from  Walter  the  Penniless  to  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  compared  with  those  moveable  types  of  Faust? 
Truly  it  is  a  mortifying  thing  for  your  conqueror  to  reflect  how 
perishable  is  the  metal  with  which  he  hammers  with  such  vio- 
lence ;  how  the  kind  earth  will  soon  shroud  up  his  bloody  foot- 
prints ;  and  all  that  he  achieved  and  skilfully  piled  together  will 
be  but  like  his  own  canvas  city  of  a  camp — this  evening  loud 
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with  life,  to-morrow  all  struck  and  vanished, — "  a  few  pits  and 
heaps  of  straw." 

For  here,  as  always,  it  continues  true,  that  the  deepest  force 
is  the  stillest ;  that,  as  in  the  fable,  the  mild  shining  of  the  sun 
shall  silently  accomplish  what  the  fierce  blustering  of  the  tem- 
pest in  vain  assayed.  Above  all,  it  is  ever  to  be  kept  in  mind 
that  not  by  material  but  by  moral  power  are  men  and  their 
actions  to  be  governed.  How  noiseless  is  thought !  No  rolling 
of  drums,  no  tramp  of  squadrons,  no  tumult  of  innumerable 
baggage-wagons,  attend  its  movements. 

In  what  obscure  and  sequestered  places  may  the  head  be 
meditating  which  is  one  day  to  be  crowned  with  more  than  im- 
perial authority !  for  kings  and  emperors  will  be  among  its 
ministering  servants ;  it  will  rule  not  over  but  in  all  heads  ;  and 
with  these  solitary  combinations  of  ideas,  and  with  magic  form- 
ulas, beud  the  world  to  its  will.  The  time  may  come  when 
Napoleon  himself  will  be  better  known  for  his  laws  than  his 
battles,  and  the  victory  of  Waterloo  prove  less  momentous  than 
the  opening  of  the  first  Mechanics'  Institute.        — Carlylb. 

Beneath  the  rule  of  men  entirely  great  t«^* -J  *  if  *>.*<], . 

The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword.     Behold     j|||   .,^45, 

The  arch  enchanter's  wand ! — itself  a  nothing!-       * 

But  taking  sorcerv  from  the  master  hand 

To  paralyze  the  Caesars,  and  to  strike 

The  lou'f  earth  breathless  !    Take  away  the  sword — 

iStates  can  be  served  without  it.  — Lytton. 
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CHILDHOOD  AND  HIS  VISITORS. 

Once  on  a  time,  when  sunny  May,  * 

Was  kissing  up  the  April  showers, 
I  saw  fair  GnildJiood  hard  at  play, 

Upon  a  bank  of  blushing  flowers; 
Happy — he  knew  not  whence  or  how ; 

And  smiling, — ^who  could  choose  but  love  him? 
For  not  more  glad  than  Childhood's  brow 

Wan  the  blue  heaven  that  beam'd  aboye  him. 

Old  Time,  in  most  appalling  wrath, 

That  valley's  green  repose  invaded; 
The  brooks  grew  dry  upon  his  path, 

The  birds  were  mute,  the  lilies  faded ; 
But  Time  so  swiftly  wing'd  his  flight. 

In  haste  a  Grecian  tomb  to  batter, 
That  Childhood  watch'd  his  paper  kite, 

Aud  knew  just  nothing  of  the  matter. 
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With  circliim  lip  and  glancing  eye. 

Guilt  gazed  upon  the  scene  a  minute ; 
But  Jhildhood's  glance  of  purity 

Had  auch  a  holy  apell  within  it, 
That  the  dark  demon  of  the  air 

Spread  forth  again  his  baffled  pinion, 
Ana  hid  his  envy  and  despair, 

S«Lf-tortured  in  his  own  dominion. 

Then  stepp'd  a  gloomy  phantom  up, 

Pale,  cypress-crowned  Night's  awful  daughter. 
And  proner'd  him  a  fearful  cup 

Full  to  the  brim  of  bitter  water : 
Poor  Childhood  bade  her  tell  her  name  ; 

And  when  the  beldame  mutter'd  "  Sorrow," 
He  said — "  Don't  interrupt  my  game ; 

I'll  taste  it,  if  I  must,  to-morrow." 

The  Muse  of  Pindus  thither  came, 

And  woo'd  him  with  the  softest  numbers 
That  ever  scatter'd  wealth  and  fame 

Upon  a  youthful  poet's  slumbers  ; 
Though  sweet  the  music  of  the  lay. 

To  Childhood  it  was  all  a  riddle  ; 
And  "  Oh  !"  he  cried,  "do  send  away 

That  noisy  woman  with  the  fiddle  !" 

Then  Wisdom  stole  his  bat  and  bail, 

And  taught  him,  with  most  sage  endeavor, 
Why  bubbles  rise  and  ar«m»  fall,    . 

And  why  no  toy  may  last  forever ; 
She  talk'd  of  all  the  wondrous  laws 

Which  Nature's  open  book  discloses ; 
And  Childhooc    ere  she  made  a  paiise. 

Was  fast  asleep  among  the  roses. 

Sleep  on,  sleep  on  ! — Oh  !  manhood's  dreams 

Are  all  of  earthly  pain  or  pleasure, 
Of  glory's  toils,  ambition's  schemes,  • 

Of  cherish'd  love,  or  hoarded  treasure  : 
But  to  the  couch  wnere  Childhood  lies 

A  more  delicious  trance  is  given, 
Lit  up  by  rays  from  seraph-eyes. 

And  gumpsea  of  remember'd  Heaven.    .  — Praed. 


THE  TSETSE. 

A  FEW  remarks  on  tke  Tsetse,  or  Glossina  mwsitam^  may-  here 
be  appropriate.  It  is  not  much  largor  than  the  common  house- 
fly, and  is  nearly  of  the  same  brown  color  as  the  common 
honey-bee  ;  the  siter  part  of  the  body  has  three  or  four  yellow 
bars  across  it ;  the  wings  project  beyond  this  part  considerably, 
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and  it  is  remarkably  alert,  avoiding  most  dexterously  all 
attempts  to  capture  it  with  the  hand,  at  common  temperatures ; 
in  the  cool  of  the  mornings  and  evenings  i  is  less  agile.  Its 
peculiar  buzz  when  onco  heard  can  never  be  forgotten  by  the 
traveller,  whose  means  of  locomotion  are  domestic  animals  ; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  the  bite  of  this  poisonous  insect  is 
cei-tain  death  to  the  ox,  horse  and  dog.  In  this  journey, 
though  we  were  not  aware  of  any  great  number  having  at  any 
time  lighted  on  our  cattle,  w9  lost  forty-three  fine  oxen  by  its 
bite.  We  v/atched  the  animals  carefully,  and  believe  that  no, 
a  score  of  flies  were  ever  upon  them. 

A  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  bite  of  the  tsetse  is  its 
perfect  harmlessness  in  man  and  wild  animals,  and  even  calves, 
so  long  as  they  continue  to  suck  the  cows.  We  never  experi- 
enced the  slighest  injury  from  them  ourselves,  personally, 
although  we  lived  two  months  in  their  habitat,  which  was  in 
this  case  as  sharply  defined  as  in  many  others,  for  the  south 
bank  of  the  Chobe  was  infested  by  them,  and  the  northern 
bank,  where  our  cattle  were  placed,  only  fifty  yards  distant, 
contained  not  a  single  specimen.  This  was  the  more  remark- 
,  able,  as  we  often  saw  natives  carrying  over  raw  meat  to  the 
opposite  bank  with  many  tsetse  settled  upon  it. 

The  poison  does  not  seem  to  be  injected  by  a  sting,  or  by  ova 
placed  beneath  the  skin,  for,  when  one  is  allowed  to  feed  freely 
on  the  hand,  it  is  seen  to  insert  the  middle  prong  of  three 
portions,  into  which  the  proboscis  divides,  somewhat  deeply 
mto  the  true  skin ;  it  then  draws  it  out  a  little  way,  and  it 
assumes  a  crimson  color  as  the  mandibles  come  into  brisk 
operation.  The  previously  shrunken  belly  swells  out,  and  if 
left  undisturbed,  the  fly  quietly  departs  when  it  is  full.  A 
slight  itching  irritation  follows,  but  not  more  than  in  the  bite 
of  a  mosquito.  In  the  ox  this  same  bite  produces  no  more 
immediate  effects  than  in  man.  It  does  not  startle  him  as  the 
gad-fly  does ;  but  a  few  days  afterwards  the  following  symp- 
toms supervene  :  the  eye  and  nose  begin  to  run,  the  coat  stares 
as  if  the  animal  were  cold,  a  swelling  appears  under  the  jaw, 
and  sometimes  at  the  navel ;  and  though  the  animal  continues 
to  graze,  emaciation  commences,  accompp.nied  with  a  peculiar 
flaccidity  of  the  muscles,  and  this  proceeds  unchecked  until, 
perhaps  months  afterwards,  purging  comes  on,  and  the  animal, 
no  longer  able  to  graze,  perishes  in  a  state  of  extreme  exhaiis- 
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tion.  Those  which  are  in  good  condition  often  perish  soon 
after  the  bite  is  inflicted  with  staggering  and  blindness,  as  if 
the  brain  were  affected  by  it.  Sudden  changes  of  temperature 
produced  by  falls  of  rain  seem  to  hasten  the  progress  of  the 
complaint ;  but  in  general  the  emaciation  goes  on  uninterrupt- 
edly for  months,  and,  do  what  we  will,  the  poor  animals  pensh 
miserably. 

The  mule,  ass,  and  goat  enjoy  the  same  immunity  from  the 
tsetse  as  man  and  the  game.  Many  large  tribes  on  the  Zambesi 
can  keep  no  domestic  animals  except  the  goat,  in  consequence 
of  the  scourge  existing  in  their  country.  Our  children  were 
irequently  bitten,  yet  suffered  no  hann  ;  and  we  saw  around 
us  numbers  of  zebras,  buffaloes,  pigs,  pallahs  and  other  ante- 
lopes, feeding  quietly  in  the  very  habitat  of  the  tsetse,  yet  as 
undisturbed  by  its  bite  as  oxen  are  when  they  first  receive  the 
fatal  poison.  There- is  not  so  much  difference  in  th.  aturesof 
the  horse  and  zebra,  the  buffalo  and  ox,  the  sheep  ana  ^intelope, 
as  to  afford  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 
Is  a  man  not  as  much  a  domestic  animal  as  a  dog  9  The 
curious  feature  in  the  case,  that  dogs  perish  though  fed  on  milk, 
whereas  the  calves  escape  so  long  as  they  coutinue  sucking, 
made  us  imagine  that  the  mischief  might  be  produced  by  some 
plant  in  the  locality,  and  not  by  tsetse  ;  but  Major  Vardon,  of 
the  Madras  Army,  settled  that  point  by  riding  a  horse  up  to  a 
small  hUl  infested  by  the  insect  without  allowing  him  time  to 
graze,  and,  though  he  only  remained  long  enough  to  take  a 
view  of  the  country  and  catch  some  specimens  of  tsetse  on  the 
animal,  in  ten  days  afterwards  the  horoe  was  dead. 

— Livingstone. 
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HOME— A   DUET. 

Hb.     Dost  thou  love  wandering  ?  whither  wouldst  thou  go  ? 
Dreamest  thou,  sweet  daughter,  of  a  land  more  fair  ? 
DoHt  thou  not  love  these  ave-blue  streams  that  flow  ? 
These  spicy  forests  ?  and.  this  golden  air  ? 

She.    Oh,  yes !  I  love  the  woods  and  streams  so  gay, 
And  more  thui  all,  O  father !  I  love  thee ; 
Yet  would  I  fain  be  wandering  far  away, 
Where  such  things  never  were,  nor  e'er  shall  be. 


— iwMipJtiiwm— MniM 
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He.    Speak,  mine  own  daughter,  with  the  sun-bri(<ht  locks, 
To  what  pale  baniahed  nation  wouldst  thou  roam  ? 

She.     O  father,  let  us  find  our  frozen  rocks  ! 

Let's  seek  that  country  of  all  countries— Home  ! 

He.    See'st  thou  these  orange  flowers !  this  palm  that  rears 

Its  head  up  tow'rd  Heaven's  blue  and  countless  dome  ? 

She.    I  dream,  I  dream,  mine  eyes  are  hid  in  tears, 

My  heart  is  wandering  round  our  ancient  home. 

He. 


She. 


Why,  then,  we'll  go.    Farewell,  ye  tender  skies. 
Who  shelter'd  us  when  we  were  forced  to  roam. 

On,  on !  Let's  pass  the  swallow  as  he  flies  ! 
Farewell,  kind  land !  Now,  father,  now  for  Home  ! 

— Babrt  Cornwall  (B.  V.  Procter)* 
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READING. 


Beading  furnishes  the  mind  only  with  materials  of  knowledge  : 
it  is  thinking  makes  what  we  read  ours.  We  are  of  the 
rummating  kind,  and  it  is  not  enough  tor -cram  ourselves  with  a 
great  load  of  collections  ;  unless  we  chew  them  over  again,  they 
will  not  give  us  strength  and  nourishment.  Theie  are  indeed 
in  some  writers  visible  instances  of  deep  thought,  close  and 
acute  reasoning,  and  ideas  well  pursued.  The  light  these 
would  give  would  be  of  great  use,  if  their  readers  would  observe 
and  imitate  them  ;  all  the  rest  at  best  are  but  particulars  fit  to 
be  turned  into  knowledge  ;  but  that  can  be  done  only  by  our 
own  meditation,  and  examining  the  reach,  force  and  coherence 
of  what  is  said  ;  and  then,  as  far  as  we  apprehend  and  see  the 
connection  of  ideas,  so  far  it  is  ours  ;  without  that,  it  is  but  so 
much  loose  matter  floating  in  our  brain.  The  memory  may  be 
stored,  but  the  judgment  is  little  better,  and  the  stock  of 
knowledge  not  increased,  by  being  able  to  repeat  what  others 
have  said,  or  produce  the  arguments  we  have  found  iii  them. 
Such  a  knowledge  as  this  is  but  a  knowledge  by  hearsay,  and 
the  ostentation  of  it  is  at  best  but  talking  by  rote,  and  very 
often  upon  weak  and  wrong  principles.  For  all  that  is  to  be 
found  in  books  is  not  built  upon  true  foundations,  nor  always 
rightly  deduced  from  the  principles  it  is  pretended  to  be  built 
on.  Such  an  examen  as  is  requisite  to  discover  that,  every 
reader's  mind  is  not  forward  to  make,  especially  in  those  who 
have  given  themselves  up  to  a  party,  and  -^nly  hunt  for  what 
they  can  scrape  together  that  may  favor  and  support  the 
tenets  of  it.  Such  men  wilfully  exclude  themselves  from 
truth,  and  from  all  true  benefit  to  be  received  by  reading. 
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Others,  of  more  indifferency,  often  want  attention  and  industry. 
The  mind  is  backward  in  itself  to  be  at  the  pains  to  trace  every 
argument  to  its  original,  and  to  see  upon  what  basis  it  stands, 
and  how  firmly  ;  but  yet  it  is  this  that  gives  so  much  the 
advantage  to  one  man  more  than  another  in  reading.  The 
mind  should,  by  severe  rules,  be  tied  down  to  this,  at  first 
uneasy,  task ;  use  and  exercise  will  give  it  facility.  So  that, 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  it,  readily,  as  it  were  with  one 
cast  of  the  eye,  take  a  view  of  the  argument,  and  presently,  in 
most  cases,  sec  where  it  bottoms.  Those  who  have  got  this 
faculty,  one  may  say,  have  got  the  true  key  of  books,  and  the 
clue  to  lead  them  through  the  mi^maze  of  variety  of  opinions 
and  authors  to  truth  and  certainty.  This,  young  beginners 
should  be  entered  in  and  shown  the  use  of,  i-nat  they  might 
profit  by  their  reading.  Those  who  are  strangers  to  it  will  be 
apt  to  think  it  too  great  a  clog  in  the  way  of  men's  studies  ; 
and  they  will  suspect  they  shall  make  but  small  progress,  if,  in 
the  books  they  read,  they  must  stand  to  examine  and  unravel 
every  argument,  and  follow  it  step  by  step  up  to  its  original. 

I  answer,  this  is  a  good  objection,  and  ought  to  weigh  with 
those  whose  reading  is  designed  for  much  talk  and  little 
knowledge,  and  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  it.  But  I  am  here 
inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  the  understanding  in  its  progress 
towards  knowledge  ;  and  to  those  who  aim  at  that,  I  may  say, 
— that  he  who  fair  and  softly  goes  steadily  forward  in  a  course 
that  points  right,  will  sooner  be  at  his  journey's  end,  than  he 
that  runs  after  every  one  he  meets,  though  he  gallop  all  day  full 
speed. 

To  which  let  me  add,  that  this  way  of  thinking  on,  and 
profiting  by,  what  we  read,  will  be  a  clog  and  rub  to  any  one 
only  in  the  beginning  ;  when  custom  and  exercise  have  made 
it  familiar,  it  will  be  dispatched,  in  most  occasions,  without 
resting  or  interruption  m  the  course  of  our  reading.  The 
motions  and  views  of  a  mind  exercised  that  way  are  wonderfully 
quick  ;  and  a  man  used  to  such  sort  of  reflections  sees  as 
much  at  one  glimpse  as  would  require  a  long  discourse  to  lay 
before  another,  and  make  out  an  entire  and  gradual  deduction. 
Besides  that,  when  the  first  difficulties  are  over,  the  delight  and 
sensible  advantage  it  brings  mightily  encourages  and  enlivens 
tl^e  mind  in  reading,  whicL,  without  this,  is  very  improperly 
called  study.  — LoCKE. 
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LADY  CLARE. 


LADY  CLABE. 

It  was  the  time  when  lilies  blow^ 

And  clouds  are  highest  up  in  air, 
Lord  Ronald  brought  a  lily-white  doe 

To  give  to  his  cousin,  Lady  Clare. 

I  trow  they  did  not  part  in  scorn  : 

Lovers  long-betiothed  were  they  : 
They  two  will  wed  the  morrow  mom  ; 

God's  blessing  on  the  day  ! 

He  does  not  love  me  for  my  birth. 
Nor  for  my  lands  so  broad  and  fair ; 
He  loves  me  for  my  own  true  worth. 
And  that  is  well,"  said  Lady  Clare. 

In  there  came  old  Alice,  the  nurse, 
Said,  "  Who  was  this  that  went  from  thee 

"  It  was  my  cousin,"  said  Lady  Clare,         v    • 
"  To-morrow  he  weds  with  me." 

"  Oh  !  God  be  thanked !"  said  Alice,  the  nurse, 
"  That  all  comes  round  so  just  and  fair : 

Lord  Konald  is  heir  of  all  your  lands, 
And  you  are  not  the  Lady  Clare." 

**  Are  ye  out  of  your  mind,  my  nurse,  my  nurse  ?" 

Said  Lady  Clare,  "  that  je  speak  so  wild  f ' 
*•  As  God's  above,"  said  Ahce,  the  nurse, 
.  **  I  speak  the  truth  :  you  a^^e  my  child. 

"  The  old  Earl's  daughter  died  at  my  breast-^ 
I  speak  the  truth  as  I  live  ly  bread  ! 

I  buried  her  like  my  own  sweet  child. 
And  put  my  child  in  her  stead." 

•'  Falsely,  falsely  have  you  done. 
Oh  !  mother,"  she  said,  '*  if  this  be  true. 

To  keep  the  best  man  under  the  sun 
So  many  years  from  his  due." 

"  Nav,  now,  my  child,"  said  Alice,  the  nurse, 

"  But  keep  the  secret  for  your  life. 
And  all  you  nave  will  be  Lord  Ronald's, 

When  you  are  man  and  wife." 

"  If  I'm  a  beggar  bom,"  she  said, 
"  I  will  spefuc  out,  for  I  dare  not  lie ; 

Pull  off,  pull  off  the  brooch  of  gold. 
And  fling  the  diamond  necklace  by." 

'*  Nay,  now,  my  (ihild,"  said  Alice,  the  nurse, 

"  But  keep  the  secret  all  ye  can." 
She  said,  "  Not;  so  :  but  I  will  know 

If  there  be  any  faith  in  man." 
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"  Nsv,  now,  what  faith?"  said  Alice,  the  nurse, 
"  The  man  will  cleuve  unto  hih  right." 

"  And  he  Bhall  have  it,"  the  lady  replied, 
'*  Though  I  should  die  tonight." 

"  Yet  give  one  kiss  to  your  mother  dear  ! 

Alau  !  my  child,  I  sinned  for  thee." 
"  Oh  !  mother,  mother,  mother/'  she  said, 

"  So  strange  it  seems  to  me. 

"  Yet  here's  a  kiss  for  my  mother  dear. 

My  mother  dear,  if  this  be  so, 
And  lav  your  hand  upon  my  head. 

And  bless  me,  mother,  ere  I  go." 

She  clad  herself  in  a  nisset  gown, 

She  was  no  longer  Lady  Clare  : 
She^went  hy  dale,  and  she  went  by  down, 

With  a  smgle  rose  in  her  hair. 

The  lily-white  doe  Lord  Ronald  had  brought 

Leapt  up  from  where  she  lay, 
Dropt  her  head  in  the  maiden  s  hand. 

And  followed  h'^r  all  the  way. 

Down  stent  Lord  Ronald  from  his  tower : 
*•  Oh !  Lady  Clare,  you  shame  your  worth ! 

Whv  come  you  drest  like  a  vLUage  maid. 
That  are  the  flower  of  the  earth  ?" 

• 

"  If  I  come  drest  like  a  villi^e  maid, 

I  am  but  as  my  fortunes  are  : 
I  am  a  beggar  bom,"  she  said, 

"  And  not  the  Lady  Clare." 

"  Play  me  no  tricks,"  said  Lord  Ronald, 
"  For  I  am  jrour's  in  word  and  deed. 

Flay  me  no  tncks,''  said  Lord  Ronald, 
"Your  riddle  is  hard  to  read." 

Oh  !  and  proudly  stood  she  up ! 

Her  heart  within  her  did  not  fail ! 
She  looked  into  Lord  Ronald's  eyes, 

And  told  him  all  her  nurse's  tale. 

He  laughed  a  laugh  of  merry  scorn ; 

He  turned  and  kissed  her  where  she  stood  : 
•*  If  you  are  not  the  heiress  bom. 

And  I,"  said  he,  *'  the  next  in  blood — 

*•  If  you  are  not  the  heiress  bom, 
And  I,"  said  he,  "  the  lawful  heir. 

We  two  will  wed  to-morrow  mom, 
And  you  shall  still  be  Lady  Clare." 


-Tbnntbon. 
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THE  conqueror's  GRAVE. 

JUSTICK 

Justice  is  not  a  halt  and  misera]ble  object ;  it  is  not  the  inef- 
fective bauble  of  an  Indian  pagod  ;   it  is  not  the  portentous* 
phantom  of  despair  ;  it  is  not  like  any  fabled  monster  formed 
in  the  eclipse  of  reason,  and  found  in  some  unhallowed  grove 
of  superstitious  darkness  and  political  dismay  !    No,  my  lords. 

In  the  happy  reverse  of  all  these,  I  turn  from  this  disgusting 
caricature,  to  the  real  image— Justice  1  I  have  now  before  me 
august  and  pure,  the  abstract  idea  of  all  that  would  be  perfect 
in  the  spirits  and  the  aspirings. of  men  ; — where  the  mind  rises ; 
whure  the  heart  expands  ;  where  the  countenance  is  ever 
placid  and  benign  ;  where  her  favorite  attitude  is — to  stoop  to 
the  unfortunate  ;  to  hear  their  cry,  and  to  help  them  ;  to 
rescue  and  relieve  ;  to  succour  and  save  !  Majestic  from  its 
mercy  ;  venerable  from  its  utility  ;  uplifted,  without  pridp  ; 
firm,  without  obduracy  ;  beneficent  in  each  preference  ;  lovely^ 
though  in  her  frown  ! 

On  that  justice  I  rely,  deliberate  and  sure  ;  abstracted  from 
all  party  purposes  and  political  speculation  ;  not  in  words,  but 
in  facts.  You,  my  lords,  who  hear  me,  I  conjure,  by  those 
rights  it  is  your  best  privilege  to  preserve ;  by  that  fame  it  is 
your  best  pleasure  to  inherit  ;  by  all  those  feelings,  which 
refer  to  the  first  tenn  in  the  series  of  existence,  the  original 
compact  of  our  nature,  our  controlling  rank  in  the  creation! 
This  is  the  call  on  all  to  administer  to  truth  and  equity,  as  they 
would  satisfy  the  laws  and  satisfy  themselves,  with  the  most 
exalted  bliss  possible  or  conceivable  for  our  nature — the  self- 
approving  consciousness  of  virtue,  when  the  condemnation  we 
look  for  will  be  one  of  the  most  ample  mercies  accomplished 
for  mankind  since  the  creation  of  the  world.     — Sheridan. 


THE  CONQUEROR'S  GRAVE. 

Within  this  lowly  grave  a  conqueror  lies ; 

And  yet  the  monument  proclaims  it  not, 

Nor  round  the  sleeper's  name  hath  chisel  wrought 
The  emblems  of  a  fame  that  never  dies — 
Ivy  and  iunaranth  in  a  graceful  sheaf 

Twined  with  the  laurel's  fair,  imperial  leaf.. 
A  simple  name  alone, 
To  the  great  world  unknown, 
In  graven  here,  and  wild  flowers  rising  round, 
Meek  meadow-sweet  and  violets  of  the  ground, 

Ijean  lovingly  against  the  humble  stone. 
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Here,  in  the  quiet  earth,  they  laid  a^art 
No  man  of  iron  mould  »jid  bloody  nands, 
Who  sought  to  wreak  upon  the  cowering  lands 

The  passions  that  consumed  hia  restless  heart ; 
But  one  of  tender  spirit  and  delicate  frame, 
Gentlest  in  mien  and  miu  I 
Of  gentle  womankind, 
Timidly  shrinking  from  the  breath  of  blame; 

One  in  whose  eyes  the  smile  of  kindness  made 
Its  haunt,  like  flowers  by  sunny  brooks  in  May; 

Yet,  at  the  thought  of  others'  pain,  a  shade 
Of  sweeter  sadness  chased  the  amile  away. 

Nor  deem  that  when  the  hand  that  moulders  here 
Was  raised  in  menace,  realms  were  chilled  with  fear, 

And  armies  mustered  at  the  sign  as  when 
Clouds  rise  on  clouds  before  the  rainy  east, — 

Grev  captains  leading  bands  of  veteran  men 
And  nery  youths  to  be  the  vultures'  feast. 
Not  thus  were  waged  the  mighty  wars  that  gave 
The  victory  to  her  who  fills  this  grave  : 
Alone  her  task  was  wrought; 
Alone  the  battle  fought ; 
Through  that  long  strife  her  constant  hope  was  stayed 
On  God  alone,  nor  looked  for  other  aid. 

She  met  the  hosts  of  sorrow  with  a  look 
That  altered  not  beneath  the  frown  they  wore ; 

And  soon  the  lowering  brood  were  tamed,  and  took 
Meekly  her  gentle  rule,  and  frowned  no  mnr«. 

Her  soft  hand  put  aside  the  assaults  of  wrath, 
And  calmly  broke  in  twain 
The  fiery  shafts  of  pain, 

And  rent  the  nets  of  passion  from  her  i>ath. 
By  that  victorious  hand  despair  was  slain. 

With  love  she  vanquished  hate,  and  overcame 

EvU  with  good  in  her  great  Master's  name. 

Her  glory  is  not  of  this  shadowy  state^ 

Glory  that  with  the  fleeting  season  dies ; 
But  when  she  entered  at  the  sapphire  gate, 

What  joy  was  radiant  in  celestial  eyes  1 
How  heaven's  bright  depths  with  sounding  welcomes  rung, 
And  flowers  of  heaven  by  shining  hands  were  flung ! 
And  He  who  long  before. 
Pain,  scorn,  and  sorrow  bore, 
The  mighty  Sufferer,  with  asiiect  sweet, 
Smiled  on  the  timid  stranger  from  his  seat; 
He  who,  returning  glorious  from  the  grave, 
l)ragged  Death,  disarmed,  in  chains,  a  crouching  slave. 

See,  as  I  linger  here,  the  sun  grows  low ; 

Cool  airs  are  murmuring  that  the  night  is  near. 
0  gentle  sleeper,  from  thy  grave  I  go 
♦    Consoled  though  sad,  in  hone  and  yet  in  fear. 
Brief  is  the  time,  1  know, 
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The  warfare  scai'ce  begun, 
Yet  all  may  win  the  triumphs  thou  hast  won : 
Still  flowB  thr  fount  whose  waters  strengthened  thee. 

The  victors'  names  are  yet  too  few  to  fill 
Heaver's  mighty  roll;  the  ^lonous  armoury, 

Tha&  ministered  to  thee,  is  open  still.  — Bbtant. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

I  HAVE  often  been  astonished,  considering  that  we  are  divided  from 
you  (in  France)  but  by  a  slender  dyke  of  about  twenty-four  miles, 
and  that  the  mutual  intercoui'se  between  the  two  countries  has 
lately  been  very  great,  to  find  how  little  you  seem  to  know  of  us. 
I  suspect  that  this  is  owing  to  your  forming  &  judgment  of  this 
nation  from-  certain  publications,  which  do,  very  erroneously, 
if  they  do  at  all,  represent  the  opinions  and  dispositions  gener- 
ally prevalent  in  England.  The  vanity,  restlessness,  petulance, 
and  spirit  of  intrigue,  of  several  petty  cabals,  who  attempt  to 
hide  their  total  want  of  consequence  in  bustle  and  noise,  and 
puffing,  and  mutual  quotation  of  each  other,  makes  you  imagine 
that  our  contemptuous  neglect  of  their  abilities  is  a  general 
mark  of  acquiescence  in  their  opinions.  No  such  thing,  I  assure 
you.  Because  half  a  dozen  grasshoppers  under  a  fern  make  the 
field  ring  with  their  importunate  chink,  whilst  thousands  of 
great  cattle,  reposed  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  British  oak, 
chew  the  cud  and  are  silent,  pray  do  not  imagine  that  those 
who  make  the  noise  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  field  ;  that 
of  course,  they  are  many  in  number ;  or  that,  after  all,  they 
are  other  than  the  little,  shrivelled,  meagre,  hopping,  though 
loud  and  troublesome,  insects  of  the  hour. 

I  venture  to  afiirm  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  amongst  us 
participates  in  the  "  triumph"  of  the  Revolution  Society.  If 
the  king  and  queen  of  France,  and  their  children,  were  to  fall 
into  our  hands  by  the  chance  of  war,  in  the  most  acrimonious 
of  all  hostilities,  (I  deprecate  such  an  event,  I  deprecate  such 
hostility,)  they  would  be  treated  with  another  sort  of  triumphal 
entry  into  London.  We  foimerly  have  had  a  king  of  France 
in  that  situation ;  you  have  read  how  he  was  treated  by  the 
victor  in  the  field ;  and  in  what  manner  he  was  afterwards 
received  in  England.  Four  hundred  years  have  gone  over  us ; 
but  I  believe  we  are  not  materially  changed  since  that  period. 
Thanks  to  our  sullen  resist«,nce  to  innovation,  thanks  to  the 
cold  sluggishness  of  our  national  character,  we  still  bear  tb© 
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stamp  of  our  forefathers.  We  have  not  (an  I  conceive)  lost  the 
generosity  and  dignity  of  thinking  of  the  fourteenth  century  ; 
nor  as  yet  have  wo  subtilized  ourselves  into  savages.  We  are 
not  the  converts  of  Rousseau  ;  we  are  not  the  discii)los  of  Vol- 
taire ;  Helvetius  has  made  no  progress  amongst  us.  Atheists 
are  not  our  preachers  ;  madmen  are  not  our  la\ygivei"S.  We 
know  that  tee  have  made  no  discoveries ;  and  we  think  that  no 
discoveries  are  to  be  made,  in  morality  ;  nor  many  in  the  great 
principles  of  government,  nor  in  the  ideas  of  liberty,  which 
'vere  understood  long  before  we  wore  born,  altogether  as  well 
as  they  will  be  after  the  grave  has  heaped  its  mould  upon  our 
presumption,  and  the  silent  tomb  shall  have  imposed  its  law  on 
our  pert  loquacity.  In  England  we  have  not  yet  been  comple- 
tely embowelled  of  our  natural  entrails ;  we  still  feel  within  us, 
and  we  cherish  and  cultivate,  those  inbred  sentiments  which 
are  the  faithful  j^'uardians,  th^  active  monitors  of  our  duty,  the 
true  supporters  of  all  liberal  and  manly  morals.  Wo  have  not 
been  drawn  and  trussed,  in  order  that  we  may  be  filled,  like 
stuffed  birds  in  a  museum,  with  chaff  and  rags,  and  paltry 
blurred  shreds  of  paper  about  the  rights  of  man  ;  we  preserve 
the  whole  of  our  feelings  still  native  and  entire,  unsophisticated 
by  pedantry  and  infidelity ;  we  have  real  hearts  of  flesh  and 
blood  beating  in  our  bosoms ;  we  fear  God ;  we  honor  the 
king.  — Burke. 
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THE  HUNTER. 

Away  to  the  I'orests !  the  wilds  of  the  West, 
Whei'e  no  foot  save  the  step  of  the  Huuter  hath  prea^'d,. 
Where  no  voice  of  the  Earth  on  the  echo  floats  back, 
Save  the  wild  cheer  he  gives  on  his  arrowy  track. 

Away ! 
O'er  the  hills  of  the  West  with  the  Hunters  away  ! 

A^yay  to  the  Forests !  the  streams  flash  along, 

With  a  murmur  of  glatlness — a  musical  song, 

And  a  frc^sh  voice  of  wiklness  and  freedom  rings  past, 

When  the  green  wood  bends  low  to  the  sweeii  of  the  bl^t. 

Away ! 
Where  the  free  winds  sing  weloome— Away !  come  away! 

Away  to  the  Forests  !  rough  gladness  is  ours, 
Mid  the  green  Earth's  wild  treasures,  her  streams  and  her  flowers, 
Where  the  wolf  claims  a  shelter — the  strong  elk  may  bound- 
Blue  wave— misty  mountain  -our  footsteps  are  found. 

Away ! 
To  the  beautiful  haunts  of  the  Hunters  away ! 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  CRECI. 

Awfty  to  the  Forests !  fair  home  for  the  brATe-— 
Let  the  Muiner  toss  on  the  treacherous  wave, 
Let  the  Soldier  exalt  in  the  storm  of  the  fight — 
But  the  Hunter's  bold  heart  knows  a  purer  delight. 

Away ! 
Where  the  rifles  are  ringing — Away  !  come  away ! 

Awav  to  the  Forests  !  kind  eyes  too  have  smiled 

On  tne  Himter's  rude  hearth  in  the  loneliest  wild, 

And  a  voice  of  affection— a  love-lighted  face, 

Makes  the  homeward  track  sweet,  as  he  turns  from  the  chase. 

Away ! 
By  the  hearth  of  the  Hunter  there's  welcome — Away ! 

Away  to  the  Forests !  true  freedom  is  ours, 
We  look  from  afar  on  the  city's  dark  towers— 
And  away  to  our  kingdom— bright  home  for  the  brave, 
llie  haunts  of  the  Hunter — his  cradle— his  grave. 

Away ! 
O'er  the  hills  of  the  West  with  the  Hunters  away! 

—ToBo.'TTo  Maple  Le.vf. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  CRECI. 

(A.  D.  1346.) 
As  soon  as  the  troops  had  breakfasted,  the  marshals  issued  their 
orders,  and  each  lord,  under  his  own  banner  and  pennon, 
marched  to  the  ground  which  had  been  allotted  to  him  on  the 
preceding  day.  All  were  dismounted,  to  take  away  the  temp- 
tation of  pursuit  or  flight.  The  first  division,  under  the  no- 
minal command  of  the  prince,  the  real  command  of  the  Earls  of 
Warwick  and  Oxford,  consisted  of  eight  hundred  men  at  arms, 
a  thousand  Welsh  infantry,  and  two  thousand  archers.  At  some 
distance  behind  them^  but  rather  on  their  flank,  was  placed  the 
second  division  of  eight  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  twelve  hun- 
dred archers.  The  third,  under  the  command  of  the  King, 
comprised  seven  hundred  men  at  arms  and  two  thousand  archers, 
and  was  stationed  as  a  reserve  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  The 
archers  of  each  division  formed  in  its  front,  in  the  shape  of  a 
portcullis  ;  and  orders  were  issued  that  no  man  should  incumber 
himself  with  the  charge  of  a  prisoner,  or  quit  his  post  to  pursue 
a  fugitive.  Edward,  on  a  small  palfrey,  with  a  marshal  on 
eaeh  side,  rode  from  company  to  company,  speaking  to  all,  ex« 
horting  them  to  defend  his  honor,  and  expressing  his  confidence 
of  victory.  About  ten  o'clock  he  ordered  them  to  take  refresh- 
ment. They  sate  in  ranks  on  the  ground,  with  their  bows  and 
helmets  before  them. 
The  King  of  France  had  marched  from  Abbeville  about  sun- 
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riso  ;  but  tlie  multitude  of  his  followers  advanced  in  so  disor- 
der!/ a  maimer,  that  the  knights  who  had  reconnoiti'ed  the 
English  a/my  advised  him  to  postpone  the  battle  till  the  morrow, 
and  employ  the  interval  in  marshalling  his  army.  Two  offioem 
were  immediately  despatched,  one  to  the  van,  the  other  to  the 
rear,  crying  out,  "  Halt,  banners,  in  the  name  of  God  and  St. 
Denis."  But  these  orders  increased  the  confusion.  By  some 
they  were  obeyed,  by  many  misunderstood,  and  by  the  greater 
part  disregarded.  Philip  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  forward 
by  the  stream  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  English,  he  lost  hia 
temper,  and  ordered  the  Genoese  to  form,  and  begin  the  battle. 

The  Genoese  were  a  body  of  six,  or  according  to  some  writers, 
fifteen  thousand  Italians,  who  fought  with  cross-bows,  under 
two  celebrated  leadei-s,  Antonio  Doria,  and  Carlo  Grimaldi. 
They  were  supported  by  the  King's  brother,  the  Count  d'Alen^on, 
with  a  munerous  cavalry  superbly  accoutred.  The  king  him- 
self followed  with  {he  rest  of  the  army  in  four  divisions :  the 
amount  of  the  combatants  has  been  estimated  by  different 
writers  at  every  intermediate  number  between  sixty  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men. 

Never  perhaps  were  preparations  for  battle  made  under  cir- 
cumstances so  truly  aw^l.  On  that  very  day  the  sun  suffered 
a  partial  eclipse ;  birds  in  clouds,  tho  precursors  of  a  storm, 
flew  screaming  over  the  two  armies ;  and  the  rain  fell  in  tor^ 
rents,  accompanied  with  incessant  thunder  and  lightning.  About 
five  in  the  afternoon  the  weather  cleared  up,  and  the  sun  in 
full  splendor  darted  his  rays  in  the  eyes  of  the  enemy.  The 
Genoese,  setting  up  three  shouts,  discharged  their  quarrels.  But 
they  were  no  match  for  the  English  archers,  who  received  the 
volley  in  silence,  and  returned  their  arrows  in  such  numbers, 
and  with  such  force  that  the  cross-bow  men  began  to  waver. 
The  Count  d' Alen9on,  calling  them  cowards,  ordered  his  men  to 
cut  down  the  mnaways ;  but  he  only  added  to  the  disorder. 
Many  of  his  knights  were  unhorsed  by  the  archers,  and  as  they 
lay  on  the  ground  were  despatched  by  the  Welshmen,  who  had 
armed  themselves  with  long  knives  for  the  purpose. 

At  length  the  passage  was  cleared  :  the  Count  on  one  side, 
and  his  colleague  the  Earl  of  Flanders  on  the  other,  skirted  the 
English  archers,  while  a  numerous  body  of  French,  Germans, 
and  Savoyards,  forced  their  way  to  the  men  at  arms  under  the 
command  of  the  prince.    The    second  division  immediately 
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closed  for  his  support :  but  tho  conflict  gi-ew  fierco  and  doubt- 
ful, and  Sir  Thomas  Norwich  was  sent  to  request  a  reinforce- 
ment. Edward,  who  from  a  windmill  watched  the  chances  of 
tho  battle,  and  the  movements  of  tlio  armies,  inquired  if  his 
son  were  killed  or  wounded.  TJie  messenger  replied,  "  No." — 
"  Then,"  said  he,  '*  tell  Warwick  that  he  shall  have  no  assist- 
ance. Let  the  boy  win  his  spurs.  He  and  those  who  have 
him  in  charge  shall  earn  tho  whole  glory  of  the  day."  Tliis 
answer  was  hailed  as  a  prediction  of  victory,  and  infused  new 
courage  into  the  combatants. 

D'Alen^on,  unable  to  make  any  impression  on  the  English 
in  his  front,  attempted  to  turn  their  position  by  penetrating 
through  a  narrow  pass  on  one  side  of  the  hill ;  but  he  found  the 
outlet  barricaded  with  carts  and  waggons  from  the  camp,  and 
was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter  by  a  body  of  archers  posted 
behind  them.  In  the  meantime  Philij),  whft  had  hitherto  been 
only  a  spectator  of  the  action,  grew  impatient;  he  hastened 
with  his  force  to  the  aid  of  his  brother  ;  and  fought  as  if  it  had 
been  his  object  to' refute  the  taunt  of  cowardice  so  often  applied 
to  him  by  Edward.  He  was  wounded  in  two  places  ;  his  horse 
was  killed  under  him  ;  he  retired  till  the  blood  was  stanched, 
and  then  mounting  another  charger,  rushed  into  the  midst  of 
the  combatants.  But  the  day  was  already  lost  :  his  brother, 
with  the  flower  of  the  French  chivalry,  had  fallen  ;  and  tf ohn  of 
Hainault,  seizing  the  king's  bridle,  and  bidding  him  reserve 
himself  for  victory  on  some  future  occasion,  led  him  by  force  out 
of  the  field.  With  a  slender  escort  of  five  barons  and  sixty 
knights  he  escaped  to  the  city  of  Amiens. 

The  flight  of  Philip  did  not  terminate  the  contest.  Many  of 
the  French  continued  in  detached  bodies  to  charge  their  adver- 
saries ;  but  as  their  efforts  were  made  without  concert,  they 
generally  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  assailants.  As  the 
darkness  incrensed  the  fighting  gradually  ceased  ;  the  voices  of 
men,  seeking  the  banners  from  which  they  had  wandered,  were 
no  longer  heard,  and  the  English  congratulated  themselves  on 
the  repulse  of  the  enemy.  The  King,  ignorant  of  the  extent  of 
his  victory,  ordered  fires  to  be  kindled,  and  forbade  his  men  to 
quit  their  posts.  Eager  to  testify  his  approbation  of  the  prince, 
he  spi-ang  to  meet  him,  and  clasping  him  in  his  arms,  exclaimed, 

Fair  son,  continue  your  career.     You  have  behaved  nobly, 
shown  yourself  worthy  of  me  and  the  crown  !"    The 
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young  Edward  sank  on  his  knees,  and  modestly  attributed  all 
the  merit  to  his  father. 

The  darkness  of  the  night  was  succeeded  by  a  dense  mist  in 
the  morning,  which  equally  intercepted  the  view,  and  to  gain 
information  the  King  sent  out  before  sunrise  a  dataohment  of 
three  thousand  men.  They  soon  found  themselves  in  the  midst 
of  a  body  of  Militia  from  Beauvais  and  Amiens,  which  ignorant 
of  the  preceding  events,  had  marched  all  night  to  overtake  the 
army.  These  men,  unsuspicious  of  danger,  and  unprepared  for 
battle,  were  massacred  almost  without  resistance.  A  similar 
mistake  proved  equally  fatal  to  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  and 
the  Grand  Prior  of  France,  with  a  numerous  body  of  knights. 
As  the  day  cleared,  thousands  of  Frenchmen  were  discovered 
in  the  fields,  who  had  passed  the  night  under  the  trees  and 
hedges,  in  the  hope  of  finding  their  lords  in  the  morning.  These 
too  were  put  to  the  sword  by  the  English  cavalry  :  so  that  the 
carnage  of  the  second  is  asserted  to  have  exceeded  that  of  the 
former  day. 

At  noon  the  King  ordered  the  Lords  Cobham  and  Stafford  to 
examine  the  field  of  battle.  They  took  with  them  three  heralds, 
to  ascertain  from  the  surcoats  of  the  knights,  and  two  secreta- 
ries to  record,  the  names  and  rank  of  those  who  had  fallen.  In 
the  evening  they  presented  to  the  King  eighty  banners,  with  a 
catalogue  of  eleven  princes  and  twelve  hundred  knights.  The 
slain  of  inferior  note  were  not  numbered.  Report  made  them 
amount  to  thii'ty  thousand.  A  truce  of  three  days  was  pro- 
claimed for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  the  King  himself  attended 
in  mourning  at  the  funeral  service. 

Among  the  slain  the  most  distinguished  was  John,  King  of 
Bohemia.  Age  had  not  chilled  in  him  the  fire  of  youth  :  though 
blind,  he  placed  himself  in  che  first  division  of  the  French  ;  and 
as  the  issue  grew  dubious,  ordered  the  four  knights,  his  attend 
ants,  to  lead  him  into  the  hottest  of  the  battle,  "  that  I  too," 
said  he,  "  may  have  a  stroke  at  the  English."  Placing  him  in 
the  midst  of  them,  and  interlacing  their  bridles,  they  spurred 
forward  their  horses,  and  were  almost  immediately  slain.  The 
reader  will  probably  consider  the  Bohemian  monarch  as  foolishly 
prodigal  of  his  life  :  by  the  writers  of  the  age  his  conduct  has 
been  extolled  as  an  instance  of  unparalleled  heroism.  His  crest, 
three  ostrich  feathers,  with  the  m^tto  "  Ich  dien,"  I  serve,  was 
adopted  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  has  been  always  borne  by 
his  successors,  — Linoard. 
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0  TEL^RB,  ye  rivulets  that  flow  profuao 
Forth  from  the  fountaiiiH  of  i)eronnial  love, 
Lovej  Hynipathy,  and  sorrow,  thoae  pure  springs 
Welhng  in  secret  u])  from  lower  depths 
Than  couch  beneath  the  everlasting  hilla  : 
Ye  showers  that  from  the  cloud  of  mercy  fall 
In  drops  of  tender  grief,— you  I  invoke, 
For  in  your  gentleness  there  lies  a  spell  _ 
Mightier  than  arms  or  bolted  chains  of  iron. 
When  floating  by  the  reetly  banks  of  Nile 
A  babe  of  more  than  human  beauty  wept, 
Were  not  the  innocent  dews  upon  its  cheeks 
A  link  in  God's  great  counsels?    Who  knows  not 
The  loves  of  David  and  young  Jonathan, 
When  in  unwitting  rivalry  of  hearts 
The  son  of  Jesse  won  a  nobler  wreath 
Thun  garlands  pluck'd  in  war  and  dipp'd  in  blood? 
And  haply  she,  who  wash'd  her  Saviour's  feet 
With  the  soft  silent  rain  of  penitence. 
And  wiped  them  with  her  tangled  tresses,  gave 
A  costlier  sacrifice  than  Solomon, 
What  time  he  slew  mvriads  of  sheep  and  kine, 
And  pour'd  upon  the  brazen  altar  forth 
Rivers  of  fragrant  oil.     In  Peter's  woe, 
Bitterly  weeping  in  the  da^-ken'd  street. 
Love  veils  his  fall.     The  traitor  shed  no  tear. 
But  Magdalene's  gushing  grief  is  frebh 
In  memory  of  us  all,  as  when  it  d'ench'd 
The  cold  stone  of  the  sepulchre.     Paul  wept, 
And  by  the  droppings  of  his  heart  subdued 
Strong  men  by  all  his  massive  arguments 
Unvanquish'd.    And  the  loved  Evangelist 
Wept,  tnough  in  heaven,  that  none  in  heaven  were  found 
Worthy  to  loose  the  Apocalyptic  seals. 
No  holy  tear  is  lost.    None  idly  sinks 
As  water  in  the  barren  sand  :  for  God, 
Let  David  witness,  puts  His  children's  tears 
Into  His  cruse  and  writes  them  in  His  book; — 
David,  that  sweetest  lyrist,  not  the  less 
Sweet  that  his  plaintive  pleading  tones  ofttimes 
Are  tremulous  with  grief.    For  ne  and  all 
God's  nightingales  have  ever  leam'd  to  sing 
Pressing  their  bosom  on  some  secret  thorn.  ^ 
In  the  world's  morning  it  was  thus  :  and,  since 
The  evening  shadows  fell  athwart  mankind. 
Thus  haUi  it  always  been.    Blind  and  bereft, 
The  minstrel  of  an  Eden  lost  explored 
Thinffs  all  invisible  to  m  artal  eyes. 
And  ne,  who  touch'd  wiih  a  true  poet's  hand 
The  harp  of  prophecy,  himself  hacf  leam'd 
Its  muaic  in  the  schoo)  of  mourners.    But 
Beyond  all  other  sorrow  stands  enshrined 
The  imperishable  recoi'd,— Jesus  wept. 
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He  wept  heftMe  the  ffrave  of  Tjazarui ; 
He  wept  lamenting  l(»st  JeruHaluiu ; 
He  went  with  agonizing  groans  beneath 
The  ohves  of  Gethsemane.     O  team, 
For  ever  sacretl,  since   in  human  ^rief 
The  Man  of  Borrows  mingled  healing  drops 
With  the  great  ocean  tides  of  human  woe  ; 
You  I  invoke  to  modulate  my  words 
And  chasten  my  ambition,  while  I  search, 
And  by  your  aid  with  no  unmoisten'd  eye, 
The  early  archives  of  the  birth  of  time. 

— B1CKER8TETM. 


JERUSALEM. 

Jerusalem  lies  near  ho  summit  of  a  broad  mountain  ridge. 
This  ridge  or  mountainous  track  extends,  without  interruption, 
from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to  a  line  drawn  between  the  south 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean :  or  more  properly,  perhaps,  it  may  be  regarded  as  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  southern  desert,  where,  at  Jebel  Arftif,  it 
sinks  down  at  once  to  the  level  of  the  great  plateau.  This 
tract,  which  is  nowhere  less  than  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
geographical  miles  in  breadth,  is,  in  fact,  high,  uneven  table- 
land. The  surface  of  this  upper  reg'on  is  everywhere  rocky, 
uneven,  and  mountainous,  and  is,  moreover,  cut  up  by  deep 
valleys  which  run  east  or  west  on  either  side  towards  the  Jor- 
dan or  the  Mediterranean. 

•  From  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  onwards  towards  the 
south,  the  mountainous  country  rises  gradually,  forming  the  tract 
anciently  known  as  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  and  Judah ; 
until,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hebron,  it  attains  an  elevation  of  3250 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Further  north, 
on  a  line  drawn  from  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  towards 
the  true  west,  the  ridge  has  an  elevation  of  only  about  2710 
feet ;  and  here,  close  upon  the  watershed,  lies  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem. Its  mean  geographical  position  is  in  lat.  31°  46'  43*  N., 
and  long.  35"  13'  E.  from  Greenwich. 

The  traveller  on  his  way  from  Kamleli  to  Jerusalem,  at 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  distance  therefrom,  descends  into  and 
crosses  the  great  Terebinth  vale,  or  valley  of  Elah.  On  again 
reaching  the  high  ground  on  its  eastern  side,  he  enters  upon  an 
open  tract  sloping  gradually  downwards  towards  the  east,  and 
sees  before  him,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles,  the  walls 
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and  domes  of  the  city,  aud  beyond  tliem  the  highest  ridge  of 
Olivet.  The  traveller  now  descends  gradually  towards  the 
town  along  a  broad  swell  of  ground,  having  at,  some  distance 
on  his  left  the  shallow  northern  part  of  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  and  close  at  hand  on  his  right  the  basin  which  forms  the 
beginning  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  Further  down  both  these 
valleys  become  deep,  narrow,  and  precipitous  ;  that  of  Hinnom 
bends  south,  and  again  east,  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  unites 
with  the  other,  which  then  continues  its  course  to  the  Dead 
Sea.  Upon  the  broad  and  elevated  promontory  within  the 
fork  of  the  two  valleys  of  Jehoshaphat  and  of  Hinnom,  lies  the 
holy  city.  All  around  are  high*  r  hills  :  on  the  east  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  on  the  south  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  so  called, 
rising  du-ectly  from  the  vale  of  Hinnom ;  on  the  west  the 
ground  ripes  gently,  as  above  described,  to  the  borders  of  the 
great  valley;  while,  on  the  aorth,  a  bend  of  the  ridge 
connected  with  the  Mount  of  Olives  bounds  the  prospect  at  a 
distance  of  more  than  a  mile.  Towards  the  south-west  the 
view  is  somewhat  more  open;  for  here  lies  the  plain  of 
Rephaim,  commencing  just  at  the  southern  brink  of  the  valley 
of  Hinnom,  and  stretching  off  south-west,  when  it  runs  to  the 
western  sea.  In  the  north-west,  too,  the  eye  reaches  up  along 
the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  from  many 
points  can  discern  the  mosque  of  Neby  Samwil  (Prophet 
Samuel),  situated  on  a  lofty  ridge  beyond  the  grea^  valley,  at 
the  distance  of  two  hours. 

.  The  surface  of  the  elevated  promontory  itself,  on  which  the 
city  stands,  slopes  somewhat  steeply  towards  the  east,  ter- 
minating on  the  brink  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  From 
the  northern  part,,  near  the  present  Damascus  gate,  a  depression 
or  shallow  valley  runs  in  the  southern  direction,  having  on  the 
west  the  ancient  hills  of  Akra  and  Zion,  and  on  the  east  the 
lower  ones  of  Bezetha  and  Moriah.  Between  the  hills  of  Akra 
and  Zion  another  depression  or  shallow  valley  (still  easy  to  be 
traced)  comes  dojyn  from  near  the  Jaffa  gate,  and  joins  the 
former.  It  then  continues  obliquely  down  the  slope,  but  with 
a  deeper  bed,  in  a  southern  direction,  quite  to  the  pool  of 
Siloam  and  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  This  is  the  ancient 
Tyroposan.  West  of  its  lower  part  Zion  rises  loftily,  lying 
mostly  without  the  modern  city ;  while  on  the  east  of  the 
Tyropoean  and  the  valley  first  mentioned  lie  Bezetha,  Moriah, 
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and  Ophel,  the  last  a  long  and  comparatively  narrow  ridge, 
also  outside  of  the  modern  city,  and  terminating  in  a  rocky 
point  over  the  pool  of  Siloam.  These  last  three  hills  may 
srtictly  be  taken  as  only  parts  of  one  and  the  same  ridge. 
The  breadth  of  the  whole  site  of  Jerusalem  from  the  brow  of 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  near  the  Jaffa  gate,  to  the  brink  of  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  is  about  one  thousand  and  twenty  yards, 
or  nearly  half  a  geographical  mile ;  of  which  distance  three 
hundred  and  eighteen  yards  are  occupied  by  the  area  of  the  great 
mosque  of  Omar,  which  occupies  the  site  of  Solomon's  temple. 
North  of  the  Jaffa  gate  the  city  wall  sweeps  round  more  to  the 
west,  and  increases  the  breadth  of  the  city  in  that  part.  The 
country  around  Jernsalem  is  all  of  limestone  formation.  The 
rocks  everywhere  come  out  above  the  surface,  which  in  many 
parts  is  also  thickly  strewed  with  stones ;  and  the  aspect  of  the 
whole  region  is  barren  and  dreary ;  yet  the  olive  thrives  here 
abundantly,  and  fields  of  grain  are  seen  in  the  valleys  and  level 
places,  but  they  are  less  producti  ^e  than  in  the  region  of 
Hebron  and  Nabulus.  Neither  vineyards  nor  fig-trees  flourish 
on  the  high  ground  around  the  city,  though  the  latter  are 
found  in  the  gardens  below  Siloam,  and  very  frequently  in  the 
vicinity"  of  Bethlehem. 

From  the  account  of  Josephus,  as  compared  with  those  fnr- 
nished  by  others,  it  appears  that  Jerusalem  stood  on  three 
hills.  Mount  Zion,  Mount  Akra,  and  Mount  Moriah,  on  which 
last  the  temple  stood.  Or  we  may  consider  them  as  two,  after 
Mount  Akra  had  been  levelled,  and  the  valley  filled  up  which 
separated  it  from  Mount  Moriah.  Of  these  hills  Zion  was  the 
highest,  and  contained  the  upper  city,  *'  the  city  of  David." 
with  the  citadel,  the  strength  of  which,  and  of  the  position  on 
v/hich  it  stood,  enabled  the  Jebnsites  so  lonaj  to  retain  it  as 
th^ir  stronghold,  and  to  maintain  their  command  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  city,  even  when  they  were  obliged  to  allow 
the  Israelites  to  share  in  its  occupation.  This  Mount  Zion 
(which  we  are  only  here  noticing  cursorily)  formed  the  southern 
portion  of  the  ancient  city.  It  is  almost  excluded  from  the 
modern  city,  and  is  under  partial  cultivation.  It  is  nearly  a 
mile  in  circumference,  is  highest  on  the  western  side,  and  to- 
wards the  east  slopes  down  in  broad  terraces  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  mountain,  and  narrow  ones  on  the  side,  toward  the 
brook  Kidron»    This  mount  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
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ground  on  which  the  ancient  (lower)  city  stood,  or  that  on  the 
east  leading  to  the  valley  of  jehosphaphat,  but  has  very  little 
relative  height  above  the  ground  on  the  south  and  on  the  west, 
end  must  have  owed  its  boasted  strength  principally  to  a  deep 
ravine,  by  which  it  is  encompassed  on  the  east,  south  and  west, 
and  the  strong  high  walls  and  towers  by  which  it  was  enclosed 
and  flanked  completely  round.  The  breadth  of  this  ravine  is 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  its  depth,  or  the  height 
of  Mount  Zion  above  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  above  sixty 
feet.  The  bottom  is  rock,  covered  with  a  thin  sprinkling  of 
earth,  and  in  the  winter  season  is  the  natural  channel  for  con- 
veying off  the  water  that  falls  into  it  from  the  higher  ground. 
On  both  of  its  sides  the  rock  is  cut  perpendicularly  down  ;  and 
it  was  probably  the  quarry  from  which  much  of  the  stone  was 
takeli  for  the  building  of  the  city. 

The  site,  regarded  as  a  wlwle,  without  further  attending  to 
the  distinction  of  hills,  is  surrounded  on  the  east,  west  and 
south  by  valleys  of  variou.i  depth  and  breadth,  but  to  the 
north-west  extends  into  the  plain,  which  in  this  part  is  called 
"  the  plain  of  Jeremiah,"  and  is  the  best  woody  tract  in  the 
whole  neighborhood.  The  progressive  extension  of  the  city 
was  thus  necessarily  northward,  as  stated  by  Josephus.  The 
town  most  probably,  almost  certainly,  began  at  the  southern, 
or  Mount  Zion,  part  of  this  site,  and  in  its  ultimate  extension, 
according  to  Josephus,  comprehended  a  circuit  of  tliirty-three 
furlongs  ;  whereas  that  of  the  modern  town  does  not  appear 
to  exceed  two  miles  and  a  half.  The  confining  valleys  are 
often  mentioned  in  Scripture.  Those  on  the  east  and  south 
are  very  deep.  The  former  is  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
through  which  flows  the  brook  Kidron,  and  the  latter  is  gener- 
ally called  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  This  denomination  is  ex- 
tended by  some  topographers  also  to  the  western  and  least 
deep  vallej',  while  others  call  it  the  valley  of  Gihon.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  these  valleys  rise  hills,  which  are  mostly  of 
superior  elevation  to  that  of  the  site  of  the  city  itself.  That 
on  the  east,  beyond  the  brook  Kidron,  is  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
That  on  the  south  is  a  broad  and  barren  hill,  loftier  than  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  but  without  any  of  its  picturesque  beauty. 
On  the  west  there  is  a  rocky  flat,  which  rises  to  a  considerable 
elevation  towards  the  north,  and  to  which  has  been  assigned 
the  name  of  Mount  Gihon.     Even  in  the  north-east,  at  Scopus, 
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where  the  besieging  Romans  under  Titus  encamped,  the  ground 
is  considerably  more  elevated  than  the  immediate  site  of  the 
town.  Thus  is  explained  the  expression  of  David  :  "  As  the 
mountains  are  round  about  Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  round 
about  his  people."  (Ps.  cxxv.  2).  The  relative  height  of 
those  surrounding  hills  gives  to  the  city  an  apparent  elevation 
inferior  to  that  which  it  really  possesses.  The  district  for 
many  miles  round  Jerusalem  is  now  of  a  very  barren  and 
cheerless  character,  whatever  may  have  been  its  ancient  condi- 
tion. Solomon  must  be  considered  as  having  permanently 
fixed  i'  netropolitan  character,  by  the  erection  of  the  temple 
and  til  .oyal  establishment.  But  it  was  the  temple,  chiefly, 
which  in  all  ages  maintained  Jerusalem  as  a  metropolis  of  the 
country.  Even  after  the  destruction  of  that  venerated  fabric,  the 
mere  fact  that  it  had  existed  there  operated  in  preventing  the 
selection  of  any  new  site,  even  when  the  opportunity  occuned. 
The  separatiori  into  two  kingdoms,  after  the  death  of  Solomon, 
did  also  necessarily  prevent  any  intentions  of  change  which 
might  have  arisen,  had  the  whole  country  remained  one  king- 
dom, with  a  large  choice  for  situations  for  a  capital ;  and  we 
are  to  remember  that,  although,  after  the  erection  of  the 
temple,  it  always  remained  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  the 
land,  it  was,  in  a  civil  sense,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  the 
capital  of  "only  the  smallest  of  the  two  kingdoms  into  which 
the  land  was  divided.  But  under  all  disadvantages,  many  of 
which  are  perhaps  the  result  of  the  wars,  the  desolations,  and 
the  neglect  of  many  ages,  the  very  situation  of  the  town,  on 
the  brink  of  rugged  hills,  encircled  by  deep  and  wild  valloja, 
bounded  by  eminences  whose  sides  ivere  covered  with  groves 
and  gardens,  added  to  its  numerous  towers  and  temples,  must, 
as  Oarne  remarks,  have  given  it  a  singular  and  gloomv  magnifi- 
cence, scarcely  possessed  by  any  other  city  in  the  v       i. 

Mr.  Rae  Williams  says,  the  general  view  of  this  ^  art  of  the 
country,  as  seen  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  reminded  him  of 
many  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland — "  A  scene  of  hills, 
like  an  ocean,  fixed  at  once  into  solidity  when  heaving  in  its 
wildest  fury."  — Kitto. 
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Blest  land  of  Judea  !  thrico  hallowed  of  son^', 
Where  the  holiest  of  memories,  X)ilgrim-likc  throug ; 
In  the  Bhade  of  thy  palm,  by  th*?  shores  of  tliy  sea, 
On  the  hills  of  thy  beauty,  my  heart  is  with  thee  ! 

With  the  eye  of  a  spirit,  I  look  on  that  shore, 
Where  the  pilgrim  and  prophet  have  lingered  before ; 
With  the  glide  of  a  spirit,  I  traverse  the  sod      ^  ,  . , 
Made  bright  by  the  stops  of  the  angels  of  God. 

Blue  sea  of  the  hills  !  in  my  spirit  I  hear 

Thy  waters,  Gennesaret,  chime  on  my  ear  ! 

Where  the  Lowly  and  Just,  with  the  i)eople  sat  down, 

And  the  spray  on  the  dust  of  his  sandals  was  thrown. 

Beyond  are  Bethulia's  mountains  of  green,      ,,       ^     ■,; 
And  the  desolate  hills  of  the  wild  Gadarene,        ' ; '    '  ;*  y  '  ^  *■ 
And  I  pause  on  the  goat-crags  of  Tabor  to  see       "  " 
The  gleam  of  thy  waters,  oh !  dark  Galilee  ! 

Hark,  a  sound  in  the  valleys  !    Where  swollen  and  strongy  ' 

Thy  river,  O  Kishon,  is  sweeping  along  ; 

Where  the  Canaanite  strove  with  Jehovah  in  vain, 

And  thy  torrent  grew  dark  with  the  blood  of  the  slain. 

There,  down  from  his  mountains  stern  Zebulon  came, 
And  Nnphtali's  stag,  with  his  eyeballs  of  flame, 
And  the  chariots  of  Jabin  roUea  harmlessly  on, 
For  the  arm  of  the  Lord  was  Abinoam's  son  !     >   4 : 


"If 
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There  sleep  the  still  rocks  and  the  caverns  which  rang 
To  the  song  which  the  beautiful  Prophetess  aang. 
When  the  Princess  of  Issachar  stood  by  her  side, 
And  the  shout  of  a  host  in  its  triumph  replied. 


iKi 


Lo  !  Bethlehem's  hill  side  before  me  is  seen. 
With  the  mountains  around,  and  the  valleys  betv/een  ; 
There  rested  the  shepherds  of  Judah,  and  there 
The  song  of  the  angels  rose  sweet  on  the  air. 

And  Bethany's  palm  trees,  in  beauty  still  throw       •(•jryi* 
Their  shadows  at  noon,  on  the  ruins  below  ; 
But  where  are  the  sisters  who  hastened  to  greet 
The  lowly  Redeemer,  and  sit  at  his  feet  ? 

I  tread  with  the  twelve  as  they  wayfaring  trod ; 
I  stand  where  they  stood  with  the  chosen  op  God  ! 
Where  hia  blessing  was  heard,  and  his  lessons  were  taught, 
Where  the  blind  were  restored,  and  the  healing  was  wrought. 

Oh  !  here  with  his  flock  the  sad  wanderer  came, 
These  hills  he  toiled  over  in  grief,  are  the  same  ; 
The  founts  where  he  drank  by  the  way-side  still  flow, 
Aid  the  same  airs  are  blowing  which  breathed  on  his  brow. 
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And  throned  on  her  hills,  sits  Jerusalem  yet, 
But  with  dust  on  her  forehead,  and  chains  on  her  feet; 
For  the  crown  of  her  pride  to  the  mocker  hath  gone, 
And  the  holy  Shechinah  is  dark  where  it  shone. 

But  wherefore  this  dream  of  the  earthly  abode    .    , ,  n.-, ; 
Of  humanity  clothed  in  the  brightness  of  Grod? 
Where  my  spirit  but  turned  from  the  outward  and  dim  ! 
It  could  gaze,  even  now,  on  the  presence  of  Him  ! 

Not  in  clouds  and  in  terrors — but  gentle  as  when  \ 

In  love  and  in  meekness,  He  moved  among  men  ;  *'^' 

And  the  voice  which  breathed  peace  to  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
In  the  hush  of  my  spirit  would  whisper  to  me  ! 

And  what  if  my  feet  may  not  tread  where  he  stood, 
Nor  my  ears  hear  the  dashing  of  Galilee's  flood. 
Nor  my  eyes  see  the  cross  which  he  bowed  Him  to  bear, 
Nor  my  knees  press  Gethsemane's  garden  of  prayer? 

Yet,  loved  of  the  Father,  thy  spirit  is  near  .,  i  ;„i) 

To  the  meek  and  the  lowly,  and  penitent  here  ;  - 

And  the  voice  of  thy  love  is  the  same  even  now, '  ^  V  "*   ' 
As  at  Bethany's  tomb,  or  on  Olivet's  brow.  ,:^:i   '. 

• 
Oh,  the  outward  hath  gone !  but  in  glory  and  power. 
The  SPIRIT  surviveth  the  things  of  an  hour ; 
Unchanged,  undecaying,  its  Pentecost  flame 
On  the  heart's  secret  altar,  is  burning  the  same  !       — Whittibb. 


•iH  '*;,5^^ 
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On  the  earth  at  Ih.  3m.  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  69** ; 
at  Ih.  13m.,  at  ihe  height  of  a  mile,  it  was  39°  ;  and  shortly 
afterwards  we  entered  a  cloud,  which  was  about  1100  feet  in 
thickness,  in  which  the  temperature  of  the  air  fell  to  36J°,  and 
the  wet-bulb  thermometer  read  the  same,  showing  the  air  here 
was  saturated  with  moisture.  On  emerging  from  the  cloud  at 
Ih.  17m.  we  came  into  a  flood  of  light,  with  a  beautiful  blue 
sky  without  a  cloud  above  us,  and  a  magnificent  sea  of  cloud 
below  ;  its  surface  being  varied  with  endless  hills,  hillocks, 
mountain  chains,  and  many  snow-white  masses  rising  from  it. 
I  here  tried  to  take  a  view  with  the  camera,  but  we  were  rising 
too  rapidly  and  revolving  too  rapidly  for  me  to  do  so ;  the 
flood  of  light,  however,  was  so  great  that  all  I  should  have 
needed  would  have  been  a  momentary  exposure,  as  Dr.  Hill 
Norris  had  kindly  furnished  me  with  extremely  sensitive  dry 
plates  for  the  purpose. 
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When  we  attained  the  height  of  two  miles,  at  Ih.  21m.,  the 
temperature  had  fallen  to  the  freezing  point  ;  we  were  three 
miles  high  at  Ih.  28m.  with  a  temperature  of  18°  ;  at  39m. 
we  had  reached  four  miles,  and  the  temperature  was  8°  ;  in  10 
minutes  more  we  had  reached  the  fifth  mile,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  had  passed  below  zero,  and  there  read  minus 
2° ;  and  at  this  point  no  dew  was  observed  on  Kegnault's 
hygrometer  when  cooled  down  to  minus  30°.  Up  to  this  time 
I  had  taken  the  observations  with  comfort.  I  had  experienced 
no  difficulty  in  breathing,  while  Mr.  Coxwell,  in  consequence  of 
the  necessary  exertion  he  had  to  make,  had  breathed  with 
difficulty  for  some  time.  At  Ih.  51m.  the  barometer  read  11  05 
inches,  but  which  requires  a.  subtractive  correction  of  0*25 
inch,  as  found  by  comparison  with  Lord  Wrottesley's  standard 
barometer  just  before  starting,  both  by  his  Lordship  and  myself, 
which  would  reduce  it  to  10  8  inches,  or  at  a  height  of  about 
5i  miles.  1  read  the  dry  bulb  as  minus  five  degrees  ;  in 
endeavoring  to  read  the  wet  bfllb  I  could  not  see  the  column  of 
mercury.  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  then  took  a  lens,  and  also  failed. 
I  then  tried  to  read  the  other  instruments,  and  found  I  could 
not  do  so,  nor  could  I  see  the  hands  of  the  watch.  I  asked 
Mr.  Coxwell  to  help  me,  and  he  said  he  must  go  into  the  ring, 
and  he  would  when  he  came  down.  I  endeavored  to  reach 
some  brandy  which  was  lying  on  the  table  at  about  the  distance 
of  a  foot  from  my  hand,  and  found  myself  unable  to  do  so. 
My  sight  became  more  dim ;  I  looked  at  the  barometer  and  saw 
it  between  10  and  11  inches,  and  tried  to  record  it,  but  I  was 
unable  to  write.  I  then  saw  it  at  10  inches,  still  decreasing 
fast,  and  just  noted  it  in  my  book  ;  its  true  reading  therefore 
was  at  this  time  about  9  J  inches,  implying  a  height  of  about  5f 
miles,  as  a  change  of  an  inch  in  the  reading  of  the  barometer 
at  this  elevation  takes  place  on  a  change  of  height  of  about 
2500  feet  ;  I  felt  I  was  losing  all  power,  and  endeavored  to 
rouse  myself  by  struggling  and  shaking.  I  attempted  to  speak, 
and  found  I  liad  lost  the  power.  I  attempted  to  look  at  the 
barometer  ;  my  head  fell  on  one  side.  I  struggled  and  got  it 
right,  and  it  fell  on  the  other,  and  finally  fell  backwards.  My 
arm,  which  had  been  resting  on  the  table,  fell  down  by  my 
side.  I  saw  Mr.  Coxwell  dimly  in  the  ring.  It  became  more 
misty,  and  finally  dark,  and  I  sunk  unconsciously  as  in  sleep  ; 
this  must  have  been  about  Ih.  54m. 
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I  then  heard  Mr.  Coxwell  say,  "  What  is  the  temperature  t 
Take  an  o][)servation  ;  now  try."  But  I  could  neither  see, 
move,  nor  speak.  I  then  heard  him  speak  more  emphatically, 
"  Take  an  observation  ;  now  do  try."  I  shortly  afterwardis 
opened  my  eyes,  saw  the  instruments  and  Mr.  Coxwell  very 
dimly,  and  soon  saw  clearly,  and  said  to  Mr.  Coxwell,  "  I  hav« 
been  insensible  ;"  and  he  replied,  "You  have,  and  I  nearly." 
I  recovered  quickly,  and  Mr.  Coxwell  said,  "  I  have  lost  the 
use  of  my  hands  ;  give  me  some  brandy  to  bathe  them.'"  His 
hands  were  nearly  black.  I  saw  the  temperature  was  still 
below  zero,  and  the  barometer  reading  1 1  inches,  but  increas- 
ing quickly.  I  resumed  my  observations  at  2h,  7m.,  recording 
the  barometer  reading  11.53  inches,  and  the  temperature  minus 
2.  I  then  found  that  the  water  in  the  vessel  supplying  the  wet 
bulb  thermometer,  which  I  had  by  frequent  disturbances  kept 
from  freezing,  was  one  solid  mass  of  ice.  Mr.  Coxwell  then 
told  me  that  while  in  the  ring  he  felt  it  piercingly  cold,  that 
hoar  frost  was  all  round  the  neck  of  the  balloon,  and  on  at- 
tempting to  leave  the  ring  he  found  his  hands  frozen,  and  hs 
got  down  how  he  could ;  that  he  found  me  motionless,  with  a 
quiet  and  placid  expression  on  the  countenance.  He  spoke  to 
me  without  eliciting  a  reply,  and  found  I  was  insensible.  He 
then  said  he  felt  insensibility  was  coming  over  himself,  that 
he  became  anxious  to  open  the  valve,  that  his  hands  failed  him, 
and  that  he  seized  the  line  between  his  teeth  and  pulled  the 
valve  open  until  the  balloon  took  a  turn  downwards.  This  act 
is  quite  characteristic  of  Mr.  Coxwell.  I  have  never  yet  seen 
him  without  a  ready  means  of  meeting  every  difficulty  as  it 
has  arisen,  with  a  cool  self-possession  that  has  always  left  my 
mind  perfectly  easy  and  given  to  me  every  confidence  in  hii 
judgment  in  the  management  of  so  large  a  balloon. 

On  asking  Mr.  Coxwell  whether  he  had  noticed  the  tempera- 
ture, he  said  he  could  not,  as  the  faces  of  the  instruments  were 
all  towards  me  ;  but  that  he  had  noticed  that  the  centre  of  the 
aneroid  barometer,  its  blue  hand,  and  a  rope  attached  to  the 
car,  were  in  the  same  straight  line.  If  so,  the  reading  must 
have  been  between  7  and  8  inches.  A  height  of  six  miles  and 
a  half  corresponds  to  8  inches.  A  delicate  self-registering 
minimum  thermometer  read  minus  1 2°,  but  unfortunately  I  did 
not  read  it  till  I  was  out  of  the  oar,  and  X  cannot  say  that  its 
index  was  not  disturbed. 
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On  descending,  when  the  temperature  rose  to  17°,  it  was 
remarked  as  warm,  and  at  24°  it  was  noted  as  very  wai'm. 

The  temperature  then  gradually  increased  to  57^°  on  reach- 
ing the  earth.  It  was  remarked  that  the  sand  was  quite  warm 
to  the  hand,  and  steam  issued  from  it  when  it  was  discharged. 
Six  pigeons  were  taken  up.  One  was  thrown  out  at  the  height 
of  three  miles;  it  extended  its  wings  and  dropped  as  a  piece  of 
paper.  A  second,  at  four  miles,  flew  vigorously  round  and 
round,  apparently  taking  a  great  dip  each  time.  A  third  was 
thrown  out  between  four  and  five  miles,  and  it  fell  downwards. 
A  fourth  was  thrown  out  at  four  miles  when  we  were  descend- 
ing ;  it  flew  in.a  circle  and  shortly  after  alighted  on  the  top  of 
the  balloon.  The  two  Temalning  pigeons  were  brought  down 
to  the  ground  ;  one  was  found  to  be  dead,  and  the  other  (a 
carrier)  had  attached  to  its  neck  a  note.  It  would  wt  how- 
ever leave,  and  when  jerked  ofi"  the  finger  returned  i-o  the 
hand.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  it  began  to  peck  a  piece  of 
riband  encircling  its  neck,  and  I  then  jerked  it  off  my  finger, 
and  it  flew  round  two  or  three  times  with  vigour,  and  finally 
towards  Wolverhampton.  Not  one,  however,  had  returned 
there  when  I  left  on  the  afternoon  of  the  6th.         ifj  i  v..  ; 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  Mr.  Proud,  the  engineer 
of  the  gas-works,  for  the  production  of  gas  of  such  a  light 
specific  gravity. 

It  would  seem  from  this  ascent  that  five  miles  from  the 
earth  is  very  nearly  the  limit  of  human  existence.  It  is  possi- 
ble, as  the  effect  of  each  high  ascent  upon  myself  has  been 
different,  that  on  another  occasion  I  might  be  able  to  go  higher, 
and  it  is  possible  that  some  persons  may  be  able  to  exist  with 
less  air  and  bear  a  greater  degree  of  cold  ;  but  still  I  think  that 
prudence  would  say  to  all,  whenever  the  barometer  reading 
falls  as  low  as  11  inches,  open  the  valve  at  once  :  the  increased 
information  to  be  obtained  is  not  commensurate  with  the 
increased  risk:  — Glaisher. 
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One  by  one  the  sands  are  flowing, 
One  by  one  the  moments  fall ; 

Some  are  coming,  some  are  going  ; 
J)o  not  strive  to  grasp  th^m  9^ 
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One  by  one  thy  duties  wait  thee, 
Let  thy  whole  strength  go  to  each, 

Let  no  future  dreams  elate  thee, 
Learn  thou  first  what  these  can  teach. 


One  by  one  (bright  gifts  from  Heaven) 
Joys  are  sent  thee  here  below  ; 

Take  them  readily  when  given,  r  ■ 
lieady  be  to  let  them  go. 


'>■■*-'••'■   t'W- 


One  by  one  thy  griefs  shall  meet  thee, 
Do  not  ft^^r  an  armea  band  ; 

One  will  fade  as  others  greet  thee, 
Shadows  passing  through  the  land. 

Do  not  look  at  life's  long  sorrow  ; 

See  how  small  each  moment's  pain  ; 
God  will  help  thee  for  to-morrow. 

So  each  day  begin  again. 

Every  hour  that  fleets  so  slowly. 
Has  its  task  to  do  or  bear  ; 

Luminous  the  cro^vn,  and  holy. 
When  each  gem  is  set  with  care. 

Do  not  linger  with  regretting. 
Or  for  passing  hours  despond  ; 

Nor,  the  daily  toil  forgetting, 
Look  too  eagerly  beyond. 


.r<. 
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Hours  are  golden  links,  God's  token, 
Reaching  Heaven  :  but  one  by  one 
Take  them,  lest  the  chain  be  broken 
;     Ere  the  pilgrimage  be  done. 

— Adelaide  Puocteb, 


SR. 
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(a.  d.  1732—1799.) 

In  thia  man  we  truly  behold  a  marvellous  contrast  to  almost 
every  one  of  the  endowments  and  vices  which  we  have  been 
contemplating,  and  which  are  so  well  fitted  to  excite  a  mingled 
admiration  and  sorrow  and  abhorrence.  With  none  of  that 
brilliant  genius  which  dazzles  ordinary  minds ;  with  not  even 
any  remarkable  quickness  of  apprehension ;  with  knowledge 
less  than  almost  all  persons  in  the  middle  ranks,  and  many 
well-educated  of  the  humbler  classes,  possess — this  eminent 
person  is  presented  to  our  observation  clothed  in  attributes  as 
modest  as  unpretending ;  as  little  calculated  to  strike  or  as- 
tonish as  if  he  had  passed  unknown  through  some  secluded 
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region  of  private  life.  But  he  had  a  judgment  sure  and  sound ; 
a  steadiness  of  mind  which  never  suffered  any  passion,  or  even 
any  feeling,  to  iniffle  its  calm  ;  a  strength  of  understanding 
which  worked,  rather  than  forced,  its  way  through  all  obstacles 
— removing  or  avoiding  rather  than  overleaping  them.  If 
profound  sagacity,  unshaken  steadiness  of  purpose,  the  entire 
subjugation  of  all  the  passions  which  carry  havoc  through  or- 
dinary minds,  and  oftentimes  lay  waste  the  fairest  prospects  of 
greatness — nay,  the  discipline  of  those  feelings  which  are  wont 
to  lull  or  seduce  genius,  and  to  mar  and  to  cloud  over  the  as- 
pect of  virtue  herself — joined  with,  or  rather  leading  to,  the 
most  absolute  self-denial ;  the  most  habitual  and  exclusive 
devotion  to  principle — if  these  things  can  constitute  a  great 
character,  without  either  quickness  of  apprehension,  or  resources 
of  information,  or  inventive  powers,  or  any  brilliant  quality 
that  might  dazzle  the  vulgar — then  surely  Washington  was  the 
greatest  man  that  ever  lived  in  the  world,  uninspired  by  Divine 
wisdom,  and  unsustained  by  supernatural  virtue. 

His  courage,  whether  in  battle  or  in  council,  was  as  perfect 
as  might  be  expected  from  his  pure  and  steady  temper  of  soul. 
A  perfectly  just  man,  with  a  thoroughly  firm  resolution  never 
to  be  misled  by  others  any  more  than  to  be  by  others  overawed ; 
never  to  be  seduced,  O"  betrayed,  or  hurried  away  by  his  own 
weakness  or  self-delusions  any  more  than  by  other  men's  arts  ; 
nor  ever  to  be  disheartened  by  the  most  complicated  difficulties 
any  more  than  to  be  spoilt  in  the  giddy  heights  of  fortune — 
such  was  this  great  man,  great,  pre-eminently  great,  whether 
we  regard  him  sustaining  alone  the  whole  weight  of  campaigns, 
all  but  desperate,  or  gloriously  terminatirg  a  just  warfare  by 
his  resources  and  his  courage — presiding  over  the  jarring  ele- 
ments of  his  political  council,  alike  deaf  to  the  storm  of  all  ex- 
tremes, or  directing  the  formation  of  a  new  government  for  a 
great  people,  the  first  time  that  so  vast  an  experiment  had  ever 
been  tried  by  man — or  finally  retiring  from  the  supreme  power 
to  which  his  virtue  had  raised  him  over  the  nation  he  had 
created,  and  whose  destinies  he  had  guided  as  long  as  his  aid 
was  required — retiring  with  the  veneration  of  all  parties,  of 
atl  nations,  of  all  mankind,  in  order  that  the  rights  of  men 
might  be  conserved,  and  that  his  example  might  never  be  ap- 
pealed to  by  vulgar  tyrants.  This  is  the  consummate  glory  of 
"Washington — a  triumphant  warrior  where  the  most  sanguine 
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had  a  right  to  despair  ;  a  successful  ruler  iii  all  the  difficulties 
of  a  course  wholly  untried,  but  a  warrior  whose  sword  only  left 
its  sheath  when  the  first  law  of  our  nature  commanded  it  to  be 
drawn,  and  a  ruler  who,  having  tasted  of  supreme  power,  gently 
and  unostentatiously  desired  that  the  cup  might  pass  from  him, 
nor  would  suffer  more  to  wet  his  lips  than  the  most  solemn  and 
most  sacred  duty  to  his  country  and  his  God  required. 

— Lord  Brougham. 


1'    -  ,,:  ,-: 


NIGHT  ON  LAKE  COUCHICHING. 

The  purple  shadows  drearaingly         ;;  t.    -i-v 
Upon  the  dreaming  waters  lie,  >;  -  .    ;  tf<j 

And  darken  with  the  darkening  sky.         'y*  A, 

Calmly  across  the  lake  we  float,   . ,,  .      ,:^:  '"j'i 
I  and  thou,  my  little  boat —  '         >.:.ii  >  i? 

The  lake,  with  its  grey  mist-capote.     -"lij     ;r' 

We  lost  the  moon  an  hour  ago  :    i  '.  :  r  ,^  ^   "' 
We  saw  it  dip,  and  downward  go,        -,-;;.  t  ; 
Whilst  all  the  west  was  still  a-glow.  "..•^ 

But  in  those  blue  depths,  moon-forsaken, 
A  planet  pale  its  place  hath  taken  ; 
i^nd  one  by  one  the  stars  awaken. 


'it'- 


>!;■'  ::■•>•  I  :L 


With  noiseless  paddle-dip  we  glide    A'^   -^"V.^"'!';' 
Along  the  bay's  dark-frinpM  side, 
Then  out,  amidst  the  waters  wide  ! 

With  us  there  floated  here  last  night 

Wild  threatening  waves  with  foam-caps  white, 

But  these  have  now  spent  all  their  might. 

We  knew  they  would  not  injure  us. 
Those  tossing  waves,  so  boisterous — 
And  where  is  now  their  fret  and  fuss 

Only  a  ripple  wrinkleth  now 

The  summer  lake — and  plashes  low 

Against  the  boat,  in  fitful  flow. 

m. 

Still  callest  thou,  thou  Whip-poor- Will ! 
When  dropped  the  moon  behind  the  hill 
I  heard  thee,  and  I  hear  thee  still. 
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But  mingled  with  thy  plaintive  cry 
A  wilder  sound  eomes  ebbing  bv, 
Out  of  the  pine-woods,  solemnly. 

It  dies — and  then  from  tree  to  tree 
Deep  breathings  pasB,  and  seem  to  be 
The  murmurs  of  a  mighty  sea. 


^•. 


'1  '-r'L 


But  hark !    The  owl's  cry  comes  anew —  ,    , . 
Piorcing  the  dark  pine-forest  through, 
With  its  long  too-hoo,  too-hoo  I 


'■i,',**/-     f'l 


IV. 

Swifter  and  swifter,  on  we  go  ; 

For  though  the  breeze  but  toigns  to  blow. 

Its  kisses  greet  us,  soft  and  low. 

But  with  us  now,  and  side  by  side,       « 
Striving  awhile  for  place  of  pride, 
A  silent,  dusky  form  doth  gUde. 


Though  swift  and  light  the  birch -canoe, 
It  cannot  take  the  palm  from  you, 
My  little  boat,  so  trim  and  true. 


■  M   *• 


"  Indian  !  where  away  to-night?"  • 

"  Homewards  I  wend  :  yon  beacon  light 
Shines  out  for  me— good  night ! "    "  Good  night 


«" 


'V 


V. 

Shorewarda  again  we  glide — and  go 
Where  the  sumach  shadows  flow 
Across  the  purple  calm  below. 

There,  hidden  voices  all  night  long       .», 
Keep  up,  the  sedgy  creeks  among  ,,. 

The  mui-murs  of  their  summer  song —       ,V  ^ 

A  song  most  soft  and  musical — 
Like  the  dulled  voice  of  distant  fall, 
Or  winds  that  through  the  pine-tops  call. 

And  where  the  dusky  swamp  lies  dreaming, 
Shines  the  iire-flies'  ntful  gleaming-  ■ 
Through  the  cedars — dancmg,  streaming  I 

VI. 

Who  hides  in  yonder  dusky  tree, 
Where  but  the  bats  awake  should  be, 
And  with  its  whistling  mocketh  me  ? 

Such  quunt,  quick  pipings — two-and-two : 

Half  a  whistle,  half  a  coo : 

Ah,  Maater  Tree-Frog,  gare-&-Yous : 


■  / 
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The  ow]s  on  noiseless  wing  gloom  by       •  '*  f 

Beware,  lest  one  a  glimpse  espy 

Of  your  grey  coat  and  jewellea  eye — 

And  so,  good  night !— We  glide  anew        , . 
Where  shows  the  lake  its  softest  blue. 
With  mirrored  stor-pointa  sparkling  through. 

▼n. 

The  lights  upon  the  distant  shore 
That  snone  so  redly,  shine  no  more : 
The  Indian-fisher's  toil  is  o'er. 

And  deepening  in  the  eastern  Hkies, 
Where  up  and  up  new  stars  arise, 
A  pearly  lustre  softly  liee. 

Thy  witchery  waneth.    Fare-thee-well,  '• -' 
O  Summer  Night !    Thy  tender  spell 
Within  my  dreams  long  time  will  dweU— • 

And  paint,  in  many  a  distant  scene. 

The  lake — the  shore — the  forest  green,  ' ' 

••  The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been."    —CHAPMAN. 


ROLLA'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  PERUVIANS. 

My  brave  associates — partners  of  my  toil,  ray  feelings,  and  my 
fame  ! — Can  Rolla's  words  add  vigor  to  the  virtuous  energies 
which  inspire  your  hearts  % — No  !  you  have  judged  as  I  have, 
the  foulness  of  the  crafty  plea  by  which  these  Dold  invaders 
would  delude  you.  Your  generous  spirit  has  compared,  as  mine 
has,  the  motives  which,  in  a  war  like  this,  can  animate  their 
minds  and  ours.  They,  by  a  strange  frenzy  driven,  fight 
for  power,  for  plunder,  and  extended,  rule — we,  for  our  country, 
our  altars,  and  our  homes.  They  follow  an  adventurer  whom 
they  fear,  and  obey  a  power  which  they  hate — we  serve  a 
monarch  whom  we  love,  a  God  whom  we  adore.  Whene'er 
they  move  in  anger,  desolation  tracks  their  progress  !  whene'er 
they  pause  in  amity,  affliction  mourns  their  friendship.  They 
boast  they  come  but  to  improve  our  state,  enlarge  our 
thoughts,  and  free  us  from  the  yoke  of  error ! — Yes  ;  they  will 
give  enlightened  freedom  to  our  minds ;  who  are  themselves 
the  slaves  of  passion,  avarice,  and  pride  ! — They  offer  us  their 
protection  : — yes,  such  protection  as  vultures  give  to  lambs — 
covering  and  devouring  them.    They  call  upon  us  to  bftrtor  all 


on 


m 


ON  HIE  RIVER. 


\\    I 


the  good  wo  have  inherited  and  proved,  for  the  desperate 
chance  cf  something  better,  which  they  promise.  Be  our  plain 
answer  this : — The  throne  we  honor  is  the  people's  choice— 
the  laws  we  reverence  are  our  brave  fathers'  legacy — the  faith 
we  follow  teaches  us  to  live  in  bonds  of  charity  with  all  man- 
kind, and  die  with  hopes  of  bliss  beyond  the  grave.  Tell  your 
invaders  this,  and  tell  them  too,  we  seek  no  change  ;  and  least 
of  all  such  change  as  they  would  bring  us.        — Sheridan. 


■li'iM'ii^r . 


ON  THE  RIVER. 

The  sun  has  gone  down  in  liquid  gold 
On  the  Ottawa's  gleaming  breast ; 
And  thq  silent  Night  has  softly  rolled 
The  clouds  from  her  starry  vest  j  f, 

Not  a  sound  is  heard,— 

Every  warbling  bird  ^,  r  .\    ,.< 

Has  silenced  its  tuneful  note,  ;;;;■ 

A.S,  with  calm  delight, 

In  the  moon's  weird  light, 
I  jfnter  my  little  boat. 


p/^   As  down  the  river  I  dreamily  glide,— 
The  sparkling  and  moonlit  river, 
Not  a  ripple  disturbs  the  glassy  tide, 
Not  a  leaf  is  heard  to  quiver ; 

The  lamps  of  night  ^r 

Shed  their  trembling  light, 
With  a  tranquil  and  a  silvery  glory, 
Over  river  and  dell, 
Whore  the  Zephyrs  tell 


V 

Vi- 


nt h 


■'''.'' 


MfakT'^  the  Night  their  plaintive  story. 

.^^  '■- 
(m'fv  I  goftiy  Vij^^e  iny  gle3.air»r»  o»t, 

■<yi  'It  To  the  music  o^  ■■'^y'!«:'iift) .  -'jaina. 
--r-W^i  Which  the  silent  w\w> 'j,  and  the  listening  shore 

■     Re-echo  in  soft  refrains :  .      it       ' 

m-^^'-         Let  holy  thought,  o::!!??^/' 

From  this  faery  spot  *N^  il|?>i 

TTi,    i  Float  up  through  the  slumbering  air ;  .,-/.,»««>  «»  «^ -<»»«. 
^^    '  For  who  who  would  profane,       '^^^^  {«#y «!^-i 

With  fancies  vain,  '  ii# 

A  scene  so  unearthly  fair  ? 


-ilT'^" 


Now  dark-browod  sorrowful  Care  retires, 
And  leaves  the  bright  moments  unclouded — 
For  why  should  I  shade  them  with  vain  desires, 
For  hopes  which  the  darknesc  has  shrouded? 

Like  phantoms  grim, 

Frmn  the  rivers  brim," 
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The  trees  stretch  their  shadows  before  xn^f 
But  no  shadow  mars —  i  j'-^^ 

For  the  blessed  stars  ,  ^       '" 

Are  tenderly  beaming  o'er  me.    ^>^'  sk.^-f'^W 


:.:,»S< 


?t 


On  the  dark,  and  rapid  stream  of  life 

Are  shadows  of  grief  and  sin, 

But  we  reck  not  the  gloom  of  the  outer  strife, 

If  no  shadows  obscure  within ; 

Though  darkness  may  lower,  , : 

It  is  reft  of  power 
Over  heai-ts  that  are  tempered  with  love, — 
•.       There  is  fadeless  light,     r  ».-f,jj>    ..;;i^>^:,!;^5r>::^;ij' 

For  life's  darkest  night,  ;  ,  .4  ^ 

With  the  bountiful  Father  above.     '        ''' " ' 
In  holy  thought,  from  this  blissful  hour — 
While  free  from  earth's  darkling  strife — 
I  may  garner  joy,  and  be  nerved  with  power 
To  fight  on  in  the  battles  of  life.  — E.  H.  Dewabt. 


•fe' 
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(TJie  scene  is  laid  in  the  Duke's  banqueting  hall,  at  Peroniie.) 

A  BRIEF  interval  intervened,  during  which  the  Duke  remained 
looking  eagerly  to  the  door,  as  if  in  a  transport  of  impatience, 
■whilst  the  guests  sat  with  their  eyes  bent  on  the  table,  as  if  to 
conceal  their  curiosity  and  anxiety.  Louis  alone,  maintaining 
perfect  composure,  continued  his  conversation  alternately  with 
the  grand  caa'ver  and  with  the  jester. 

At  length  Crevecoeur  entered,  and  was  presently  saluted  by 
the  hurried  question  of  his  master^  "  What  news  from  Liege 
and  Brabant,  Sir  Count  1 — the  report  of  your  arrival  has  chased 
mirth  from  our  table — we  hope  your  actual  presence  will  bring 
it  back  to  us."  -y.^.--*--.  .s'',:-:ir.v  ■■■"'. -'•^■*--*'t?*-,-'^'-'^--  • 

"  My  liege  and  master,**  answered  the  Count,  in  a  firm,  but 
melancholy  tone,  "  the  news  which  I  bring  you  are  fitter  for 
the  council  board  than  the  feasting  table." 

"  Out  with  them,  man,  whatever  be  your  tidings !"  said  the 
Duke ;  "  but  I  can  guess  them — the  Liegois  are  again,  in 
mutiny." 

"  They  are,  my  lord,"  said  Crevecoeur,  very  gi*avely. 

"  Look  there,  man,"  said  the  Duke,  "  I  have  hit  at  once  on 
what  you  have  been  so  much  afraid  to  mention  to  me — the 
harebrained  burghers  are  again  in  aims.  It  could  not  be  in 
better  time,  for  yw  may  at  present  have  the  advice  of  our^own 
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Suzerain,"  bowing  to  King  Louis,  with  eyes  which  spoko  the 
most  bitter,  though  suppressed  resentment,  "  to  teach  us  how 
such  mutineers  should  be  dealt  with. — Hast  thou  more  news  in 
thy  packet  1  Out  with  them,  and  then  answer  for  yourself  why 
you  went  not  forward  to  assist  the  Bishop," 

"  My  lord,  the  fai-ther  tidings  are  heavy  for  me  to  tell,  and 
will  be  afflicting  to  you  to  hear. — No  aid  of  mine,  or  of  living 
chivalry,  could  have  availed  the  excellent  Prelate.  William  de 
la  Marck,  united  with  the  insurgent  Liegeois,  has  taken  his 
Castle  of  Schonwaldt,  and  murdered  him  in  his  ovm  hall." 

"  Murdered  him  /"  repeated  the  Duke,  in  a  deep  and  low  tone, 
but  which  nevertheless  was  heard  from  the  one  end  of  the  hall 
in  which  they  were  assembled  to  the  other  ;  "  thou  hast  been 
imposed  uj)on,  Crevecoeur,  by  some  wild  report — it  is  impos- 
sible !" 

"  Alas  !  my  Lord,"  said  the  Count,  "  I  have  it  from  an  eye- 
witness, an  archer  of  the  King  of  France's  Scottish  Guard,  who 
was  in  the  hall  when  the  murder  was  committed  by  William  de 
la  Marck's  order." 

"  And  who  was  doubtless  aiding  and  abetting  in  the  horrible 
sacrilege  T  exclaimed  the  Duke,  starting  up  and  stamping  with 
his  foot  with  such  fury,  that  he  dashed  in  pieces  the  footstool 
which  was  placed  before  him.  "  Bar  the  doors  of  this  hall, 
gentlemen — secure  the  windows — lot  no  stranger  stir  from  his 
seat,  upon  pain  of  instant  death  ! — Gentlemen  of  my  chamber, 
draw  your  swords."  And  turning  upon  Louis,  he  advanced 
his  own  hand  slowly  and  deliberately  to  the  hilt  of  his  weapon, 
while  the  king,  without  either  showing  fear  or  assuming  a 
defensive  posture,  only  said, 

"  These  news,  fair  cousin,  have  staggered  your  reason." 

"  No  !"  replied  the  Duke,  in  a  terrible  tone,  "  but  they  have 
awakened  a  just  resentment,  which  I  have  too  long  suffered  to 
bo  stifled  by  trivial  consideration  of  circumstance  and  place. 
Murderer  of  thy  brother  ! — rebel  against  thy  parent ! — tyrant 
over  thy  subjects  ! — treacherous  ally  ! — j)erjured  King  ! — dis- 
honored gentleman  ! — thou  art  in  my  power,  and  I  thank  God 
for  it." 

"Rather  thank  my  folly,"  said  the  Xing;  "for  when  we 
met  on  equal  terms  at  Montl'hery,  methinks  you  wished  your- 
self farther  from  me  than  we  are  now." 

The  Duke  still  held  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  but 
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we 
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refrained  to  draw  his  weapon,  or  to  strike  a  foe,  who  offered  no 
aort  of  resistance  which  could  in  any  wise  provoke  violence. 

Meanwhile,  wild  and  general  confusion  spread  itself  through 
the  hall.  The  doors  were  now  fastened  and  guarded  by  order 
of  the  Duke ;  but  several  of  the  French  nobles,  few  as  they 
were  in  number,  started  from  their  seats,  and  prepared  for  the 
defence  of  their  Sovereign.  Louis  had  spoken  not  a  word 
either  to  Orleans  or  Dunois  since  they  were  liberated  from 
restraint  at  the  Castle  of  Loches,  if  it  could  be  termed  liberar 
tion,  to  be  dragged  in  King  Louis's  train,  objects  of  suspicion 
evidently,  rather  than  of  respect  and  regard ;  but,  nevertheless, 
the  voice  of  Dunois  was  first  heard  above  the  tumult,  addressk 
ing  himself  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, — "  Sir  Duke,  you  have 
forgotten  that  you  are  a  vassal  of  France,  and  that  we,  your 
guests,  are  Frenchmen.  If  you  lift  a  hand  against  our 
Monarch,  prepare  to  sustain  the  utmost  effects  of  our  despair ; 
for,  credit  me,  we  shall  feast  as  high  with  the  blood  of  Bui'gundy 
as  we  have  done  with  its  wine, — Courage,  my  Lord  of  Orleans 
— and  you,  gentlemen  of  France,  form  yourselves  round 
Dunois,  and  do  as  he  does  !" 

It  was  in  that  moment  when  a  King  might  see  upon  what 
tempers  he  could  certainly  rely.  The  few  independent  nobles 
and  knights  who  attended  Louis,  most  of  whom  had  only 
received  from  him  frowns  of  discountenance,  unappalled  by  the 
display  of  infinitely  superior  force,  and  the  certainty  of  destruc- 
tion in  case  they  came  to  blows,  hastened  to  array  themselves 
aro\ind  Dunois,  and,  led  by  Iiim,  to  press  towards  the  head  of 
the  table  whei-e  the  contending  Princes  were  seated. 

On  the  contrary,  the  tools  and  agents  whom  Louis  had 
dragged  forward  out  of  their  fitting  and  natural  places,  iAto 
importance  which  was  not  due  to  them,  showed  cowardice  and 
cold  heart,  and  remaining  still  in  their  seats,  seemed  resolved 
not  to  provoke  their  fate  by  intermeddling,  whatever  might 
become  of  their  benefactor. 

The  first  of  the  more  generous  party  was  the  venerable  Lord 
Crawford,  who,  with  an  agility  which  no  one  would  have 
expected  at  his  years,  forced  his  way  through  all  opposition, 
(which  was  the  less  violent,  as  many  of  the  Purgundians, 
either  from  a  point  of  honor,  or  a  secret  inclination  to  prevent 
Louis's  impending  fate,  gave  way  lo  him,)  and  threw  himself 
boldly  betvt'oen  the  King  and  the  Duke. 
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bonnet,  from  which  his  white  hair  escaped  in  dishevelled 
tresses,  upon  one  side  of  his  head — his  pale  cheek  and  withered 
brow  coloured,  and  his  aged  eye  lightened  with  all  the  fire  of  a 
gallant  who  is  about  to  dare  some  desperate  action.  His  cloak 
was  fluEg  over  one  shoulder,  and  his  action  intimated  his  readi- 
ness to  wrap  it  about  his  left  arm,  while  he  unsheathed  his 
sword  with  his  right. 

"  I  have  fought  for  his  father  and  his  grandsire,"  that  was 
all  he  said,  "  and,  by  Saint  Andrew,  end  the  matter  as  it  will, 
I  will  not  fail  him  at  this  pinch." 

What  has  taken  some  time  to  narrate,  happened,  in  fact, 
with  the  speed  of  light ;  for  so  soon  as  the  Duke  assumed  his 
threatening  posture,  Crawford  had  thrown  himself  betwixt 
him  and  the  object  of  his  vengeance ;  and  the  French  gentle- 
men, drawing  together  as  fast  as  they  could,  were  crowding  to 
the  same  point. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy  still  remained  with  his  hand  on  his 
sword,  and  seemed  in  the  act  of  giving  the  signal  for  a  general 
onset,  which  must  necessarily  have  ended  in  the  massacre  of 
the  weaker  party,  when  Cr^vecoeur  rushed  forward,  and  ex- 
claimed, in  a  voice  like  a  trumpet, — "  My  liege  Lord  of  Bur- 
gundy, beware  what  you  do  !  This  is  your  hall — ^you  are  the 
King's  vassal — do  not  spill  the  blood  of  your  guest  on  your 
hearth,  the  blood  of  your  Sovereign  on  the  throne  you  have 
erected  for  him,  and  to  which  he  came  under  your  safeguard. 
For  the  sake  of  your  house's  honor,  do  not  attempt  to  revenge 
one  horrid  murder  by  another  yet  worse  !" 

"  Out  of  my  road,  Crevecoeur,"  answered  the  Duke,  '*  and 
let  my  vengeance  pass  ! — out  of  my  path ! — The  wrath  of  kings 
is  to  be  dreaded  like  that  of  Heaven." 

"  Only  when,  like  that  of  Heaven,  it  is  ^ust^^  answered  Cr^- 
vecceur,  firmly — "  Let  me  pray  of  you,  my  lord,  to  rein  the 
violence  of  your  temper,  however  justly  offended. — and  for 
you,  my  lords  of  France,  where  resistance  is  unavailing,  let  me 
recommend  you  to  forbear  whatever  may  lead  towards  blood- 
shed." 

"  He  is  right,"  said  Louis,  whose  coolness  forsook  him  not  in 
that  dreadful  moment,  and  who  easily  foresaw,  that  if  a  brawl 
should  commence,  more  violence  would  be  dared  and  done  in 
the  heat  of  blood,  than  was  likely  to  be  attempted  if  peace 
"were  preserved. — My  cousin  Orleans — kind  Dunois — and  you, 
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my  trusty  Crawford — bring  not  on  niin  and  bloodshed  by 
taking  offence  too  hastily.  Our  cousin  the  Duke  is  chafed  at 
the  tidings  of  the  death  of  a  near  and  loving  friend,  the  vener- 
able Bishop  of  Liege,  whose  slaughter  we  lament  as  he  does. 
Ancient,  and,  unhappily,  recent  subjects  of  jealousy,  lead  him 
to  suspect  us  of  having  abetted  a  crime  which  our  bosom 
abhors.  Should  our  host  murder  us  on  this  spot — us,  his  King 
and  his  kinsman,  under  a  false  impression  of  our  being  acces- 
soiy  to  this  unhappy  accident,  our  fate  will  be  little  lightened, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  greatly  aggravated,  by  your  stirring. — 
Therefore,  stand  back,  Crawford. — Were  it  my  last  word,  I 
speak  as  a  King  to  his  officer,  and  demand  obedience — Stand 
back,  and,  if  it  is  required,  yield  up  your  sword.  I  command 
you  to  do  so,  and  your  oath  obliges  you  to  obey,"     -  -   >  v^ 

"True,  true,  my  lord,"  said  Crawford,  stepping  baok,  and 
returning  to  the  sheath  the  blade  he  had  half  drawn — "  It  may 
be  all  very  true ;  but,  by  my  honor,  if  I  were  at  the  head  of 
three  score  and  ten  of  my  brave  fellows,  instead  of  being 
loaded  with  more  than  the  like  number  of  years,  I  would  try 
whether  I  could  have  some  reason  out  of  these  fine  gallants, 
with  their  golden  chains  and  looped-up  bonnets,  with  braw- 
warld  dyes  and  devices  on  them." 

The  Duke  stood  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  for  a  con- 
siderable space,  and  then  said,  with  bitter  irony,  "  Cr^vecoBur, 
you  say  well ;  and  it  concerns  our  honor  that  our  obligations 
to  this  great  King,  our  honored  and  loving  guest,  be  not  so 
hastily  adjusted,  as  in  our  hasty  anger  we  had  at  first  proposed. 
We  will  so  act,  that  all  Europe  shall  acknowledge  the  justice 
of  our  proceedings. — Gentlemen  of  France,  you  must  render 
up  your  arms  to  my  officers  !  Your  master  has  broken  the 
truce,  and  has  no  title  to  take  farther  benefit  of  it.  In  com- 
passion, however,  to  your  sentiments  of  honor,  and  in  respect 
to  the  rank  which  he  hath  disgraced,  and  the  race  from  which 
he  hath  degenerated,  we  ask  not  our  cousin  Louis's  sword." 

"  Not  one  of  us,"  said  Dunois,  "  will  resign  our  weapon,  or 
quit  this  hall,  unless  we  are  assured  of  at  least  our  King's 
safety,  in  life  and  limb." 

"  Nor  will  a  man  of  the  Scottish  Guard,"  exclaimed  Craw- 
ford, "  lay  down  his  arms,  save  at  the  command  of  the  King  of 
France,  or  his  High  Constable." 

"  Brave  Dunois,"  said  Louis,  "  and  you,  my  tnisty  Crawford, 
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your  zeal  will  do  me  injury  instead  of  benefit. — I  trust,"  he 
added,  with  dignity,  "  in  my  rightful  cause  more  than  in  a  vain 
resistance,  which  would  but  cost  the  lives  of  my  best  and 
bravest.— Give  up  your  swords — the  noble  Burgundians,  who 
accept  such  honorable  pledges,  will  be  more  able  than  you  are 
to  j^otect  both  you  and  me. — Give  up  your  swords — It  is  I 
who  command  you."  *  '•" 

It  was  thus  that,  in  this  dreadful  emergency,  Louis  showed 
the  promptitude  of  decision,  and  clearness  of  judgment,  which 
alone  could  have  saved  his  life.  He  was  aware,  that  until 
actual  blows  were  exchanged,  he  should  have  the  assistance  of 
most  of  the  nobles  present  to  moderate  the  fury  of  their 
Prince  ;  but  that  were  a  meUe  once  commenced,  he  himself  and 
his  few  adherents  must  be  instantly  murdered.  At  the  same 
time,  his  worst  enemies  confessed  that  his  demeanor  had  in  it 
nothing  either  of  meanness  or  cowardice.  He  shunned  to 
aggravate  into  frenzy  the  wrath  of  the  Duke ;  but  he  neither 
deprecated  nor  seemed  to  fear  it,  and  continued  to  look  on  him 
with  the  calm  and  fixed  attention  with  which  a  brave  man  eyes 
the  menacing  gestures  of  a  lunatic,  whilst  conscious  that  his 
own  steadiness  and  composure  operate  as  an  insensible  and 
powerful  check  on  the  rage  even  of  insanity.       j?  >     •  v.«  >■■ 

'*  Hold,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Duke,  in  a  broken  voice,  as  one 
whom  passion  had  almost  deprived  of  utterance,  "  retain  your 
swords  ;  it  is  sufficient  you  promise  not  to  use  them. — And 
you,  Louis  of  Valois,  must  regard  yourself  as  my  prisoner, 
until  you  are  cleared  of  having  abetted  sacrilege  and  murder. 
Have  him  to  the  Castle — Have  him  to  Earl  Herbert's  Tower. 
Let  him  have  six  gentlemen  of  his  train  to  attend  him,  such  as 
he  shall  choos*^  — My  Lord  of  Crawford,  your  guard  must  leave 
the  Castle,  and  shall  be  honorably  quartered  elsewhere.  Up 
with  every  drawbridge,  and  down  with  every  portcullis — Let 
the  gates  of  the  town  be  trebly  guarded — Draw  the  floating- 
bridge  to  the  right-hand  side  of  the  river — Bring  round  the 
Castle  my  band  of  Black  Walloons,  and  treble  the  sentinels  on 
every  post ! — You,  d'Hymbercourt,  look  that  patrols  of  horse 
and  foot  make  the  round  of  the  town  every  half  hour  during 
the  night,  and  every  hour  during  the  next  day, — if,  indeed, 
such  ward  shall  be  necessary  after  daybreak,  for  it  is  like  we 
may  be  sudden  in  this  matter — Look  to  the  person  of  Louis,  as 
you  love  your  life  \" 
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He  started  from  the  table  in  fierce  and  moody  haste,  darted 
a  glance  of  mortal  enmity  at  the  King,  and  rushed  out  of  the 
apartment. 

"  Sirs,"  said  the  King,  looking  with  dignity  around  him, 
"  grief  for  the  death  of  his  ally  hath  made  your  Prince  frantic. 
I  trust  you  know  better  your  duty,  as  knights  and  noblemen, 
than  to  abet  him  in  his  treasonable  violence  against  the  person 
of  his  liege  Lord." 

At  this  moment  was  heard  in  the  streets  the  sound  of  drums 
beating,  and  horns  blowing,  to  call  out  the  soldiery  in  every 
direction.  .    ,  l  ....,•  rv/.^    . 

"  We  are,"  said  Crfevecceur,  who  acted  as  the  Marshal  of  the 
Duke's  household,  "  subjects  of  Burgundy,  and  must  do  our 
duty  as  such.  Our  hopes  and  prayers,  and  our  efforts,  will  not 
be  wanting  to  bring  about  peace  and  union  between  your 
Majesty  and  our  liege  Lord.  Meantime,  we  must  obey  his 
commands.  These  other  lords  and  kftights  will  be  proud  to 
contribute  to  the  convenience  of  the  illustrious  Duke  of 
Orleans,  of  the  brave  Dunois,  and  the  stout  Lord  Crawford. 
I  myself  must  be  your  Majesty's  chamberlain,  and  bring  you 
to  yjour  apartments  in  other  guise  than  would  be  my  desire, 
remembering  the  hospitality  of  Plessis."  —Scott. 
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Sit  here  and  muse ! — it  is  an  antique  room, 

High-roofed,  with  casements  through  whose  purple  pane 

Unwilling  daylight  steals  amidst  the  gloom, 

Shy  as  a  fearful  stranger. — There  they  reign 

(In  loftier  pomp  than  waking  life  had  known), 

The  Kings  of  Thought ! — not  crowned  until  the  grave. — 

When  Agamemnon  sinks  into  the  tomb, 

The  beggar  Homer  mounts  the  monych's  throne ! 

Ye  ever-living  and  imperial  souls, 

Who  rule  us  from  the  page  in  which  ye  breathe  ! 

What  hnd  ye  been  had  Cadmus  never  taught 

The  art  that  fixes  into  form  the  thought,— 

Had  Plato  never  spoken  from  his  cell, 

Or  his  high  harp  blind  Homer  never  strung? — 

Kinder  all  earth  hath  grown  since  genial  Shakespeare  sung ! 

Lo  !  in  their  books,  as  from  their  graves,  they  rise. 
Angels,  that,  side  by  side  upon  our  way, 
Walk  with  and  warn  us  ! — Hark !  the  world  so  loud, 
And  they,  the  moveys  ©f  th^  world,  so  stUl  1 
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.-i      From  them  how  many  a  youthful  TuUy  caught     '•  .^.^^ 
The  zest  and  ardor  of  the  eager  Bar; 
By  them,  each  restlesH  wing  has  been  unfurled, 
And  their  ghosts  urge  eacii  rival's  rushing  carl 
They  mt:.de  yon  Preacher  zealous  for  the  truth ; 
They  made  yon  Poet  wistful  for  the  star ; 
Gave  Age  its  pastime,  fired  the  cheek  of  Youth,     '' 
The  unseen  sires  of  all  our  beings  are. 

All  booka  grow  homilies  by  time ;  they  are 
Temples  at  once,  and  landmarks.     In  them,  we, 
■4F'd^ .     Who,  but  for  them,  upon  that  inch  of  ground 

We  call  "The  Present," from  the  cell  could  see 
No  daylight  trembling  on  the  dungeon  bar, 
Turn,  as  we  list,  the  globe's  great  axle  round. 
Traverse  all  space,  and  number  every  star, 
And  feel  the  Near  less  household  than  the  Far ! 
There  is  no  past,  so  long  as  Books  shall  live  ! 
Bise  up,  ye  walls,  with  gardens  blooming  o'er  I    ■■ 
Ope  but  that  page— lo !  Babylon  once  more ! 

Books  make  the  Fast  our  heritage  and  home ; 

And  is  this  all?  *No;  by  each  prophet-sage — 

No;  by  the  herald  souls  that  Gfreece  and  Kome 

Sent  forth,  like  hymns,  to  greet  the  Morning  Star 

That  rose  on  Bethlehem — by  thy  golden  page, 

Melodious  Plato— by  thy  solemn  dreams. 

World-wearied  TuUy ! — and,  above  ye  all, 

By  THIS,  the  Everlasting  Monument 

Of  Grod  to  mortals,  on  whose  front  the  beams 

Flash  glory-breathing  day, — our  lights  they  are 

To  the  dark  bourn  beyond ;  in  them  are  sent 

The  types  of  truths  whose  life  is  the  To-coMEj 

In  them  soars  up  the  Adam  from  the  fall; 

In  them  the  Future  as  the  Past  is  given — 

Even  in  our  death  they  bid  us  hail  our  birth; —    • 

Unfold  these  pages,  and  behold  the  Heaven,  ^ 

Without  one  gravestone  left  upon  the  Earth  I 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  LANGUAGE,      v 

The  opinions  about  the  origin  of  language  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes,  as  follows  : — 

a.  The  belief  that  man  at  his  creation  was  endowed  with  a 
full,  perfect,  and  copious  language,  and  that,  as  his  faculties 
were  called  forth  by  observation  and  experience,  this  language 
supplied  him  at  every  step  with  names  for  the  various  objects 
he  encountered.  In  this  view,  which  has  found  many  able 
advocates,  speech  is  separated  from,  and  precedes,  thought ;  for 
as  there  must  have  been  a  variety  of  phenomena  both  outvwd 
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and  in  his  mind,  to  which  the  first  man  was  a  stranger,  until 

long  experience  gradually  unfoldod  them,  their  names  must 

have  been  entrusted  to  him  long  before  the  thoughts  or  images, 

which  they  were  destined  ultimately  to  represent,  were  excited 
in  his  mind.  v.;.i/i»'>rii:  vi^y:' ;^,'.m   ^y^^x-  -^nv:..^,,^,, 

b.  The  belief  that  the  diffei'ent  families  of  men,  impelled  by 
necessity,  invented  and  settled  by  agreement  the  names  that 
should  represent  the  ideas  they  possessed.  In  this  view  language 
is  a  human  invention,  grounded  on  convenience.  But  "  to 
^ay  that  man  has  invented  language,  would  be  no  better  than  to 
assert  that  he  has  invented  law.  To  make  laws,  there  must  be 
a  law  obliging  all  to  keep  them ;  to  form  a  compact  to  observe 
cei*tain  institutes,  there  must  be  already  a  government  protect- 
ing this  compact.  To  invent  language  presupposes  language 
already,  for  how  could  men  agree  to  name  different  objects  with- 
out communicating  by  words  their  df  gns  V  In  proof  of  this 
opinion,  appeal  is  made  to  the  great  diversity  of  languages. 
Here  it  is  supposed  again  that  thought  and  language  were  sepa- 
rate, and  that  the  former  had  made  some  progress  before  the 
latter  was  annexed  to  it. 

c.  The  third  view  is,  that  as  the  Divine  Being  did  not  give 
man  at  his  creation  actual  knowledge,  but  the  jKjwer  to  learn 
and  to  know,  so  He  did  not  confer  a  language,  but  the  power  to 
name  and  describe.  The  gift  of  reason,  once  conveyed  to  man, 
was  the  common  root  from  which  both  thought  and  speech  pro- 
ceeded, like  the  pith  and  the  rind  of  the  tree,  to  be  developed  in 
inseparable  union.  With  the  first  inspection  of  each  natural 
object,  the  first  imposition  of  a  name  took  place  :  "  Out  of  the 
gi'ound  the  Lord  God  formed  eveiy  beast  of  the  field,  and  every 
fowl  of  the  air ;  and  brought  them  unto  Adam  to  see  what  he 
would  call  them ;  and  whatsoever  Adam  called  every  living 
creature,  that  was  the  name  thereof."  (Gren.  ii.  19.)  In  the  fullest 
sense,  language  is  a  divine  gift,  but  the  power  and  not  the  re- 
sults of  its  exercise,  the  germ  and  not  the  tree,  was  imparted. 
A  man  can  teach  names  to  another  man,  but  nothing  less  than 
divine  power  can  plant  in  another  mind  the  far  higher  gift,  the 
faculty  of  naming.  From  the  first  we  have  reason  lo  believe 
that  the  functions  of  thought  and  language  went  together.  A 
conception  received  a  name ;  a  name  recalled  a  conception ;  and 
every  accession  to  the  knowledge  of  things  expanded  the  trea- 
sures of  expression.     And  we  are  entangled  in  absuixlities  by 
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any  theory  which  assumes  that  either  element  existed  in  a  sepa- 
rate state,  antecedently  to  the  other. 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  the  growth  of  language  with  cer- 
tainty ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  many  of  the  roots  of  the 
primitive  language  were  originally  imitations  of  the  various 
sounds  emitted  by  things  in  the  natural  world.  A  bird  or  ani- 
mal perhaps  received  a  name  derived  from,  and  resembling,  its 
own  peculiar  utterance.  The  cry  of  exclamation  that  man 
emitted  instinctively  under  the  pressure  of  some  strong  feeling, 
would  be  consciously  reproduced  to  represent  or  recall  the  feelings 
on  another  occasion ;  and  it  then  became  a  word,  or  vicaiious 
sign.  Where  natural  sounds  failed,  analogy  would  take  the 
place  of  imitation ;  words  harsh  and  difficult  to  pronounce  would 
be  prefen-ed  to  stand  for  unpleasing  objects,  over  those  of  a 
more  bland  and  facile  chai'acter,  which  would  be  appropriated 
to  pleasant  things  and  conceptions.  Merc  agreement  among 
those  who  used  the  language,  would  be  sufficient  to  stamp  a 
vocal  sound  as  the  name  of  a  certain  object,  where,  neither  im- 
itation nor  analogy  suggested  one.  But  these  original  roots,  the 
simplest  form  of  substantives,  would  gradually  become  less  and 
less  discernible  as  the  language  gi-ew  richer  and  more  intricate. 
"Wherever  new  ai  ts  are  practised,  we  may  easily  find  opportuni- 
ties of  watching  the  growth  of  new  names  for  its  instruments 
and  processes,  guided  by  these  three  principles,  imitation,  analogy, 
and  mere  convention. 

The  various  parts  of  sijeech  took  theii'  origin  from  the  noun 
and  verb,  or  possibly  from  the  noun  alone.  Many  instances  can 
be  found  of  adverbs  and  prepositions  which  are  distinctly  sub- 
stantives, and  of  conjunctions  which  are  but  parts  of  verbs. 
Then  the  close  connection  between  the  verb  and  noun  is  indi- 
cated by  the  number  of  words  which,  in  our  own  language,  are 
both  verb  and  noun,  and  only  distinguished  by  mode  of  pro- 
nunciation. Inflexions  perhaps  originated  in  the  addition  of 
one  word  to  another,  so  that  the  terminations  of  nouns  and 
verbs  are  in  reality  distinct  words  incoi*porated  with  them. 
These  are  but  slender  hints  of  the  direction  in  which  profound 
and  acute  researches  have  been  made.  And  I  do  not  think  that 
such  attempts  to  dissect  and  analyze  language,  pursued  with  pro- 
per caution,  tend  at  all  to  lower  our  estimate  of  the  importance 
of  the  gift  of  speech,  or  of  its  marvellous  nature.  It  is  not  moi'»e 
wonderful  surely  that  th«  Giver  of  Good  has  endowed  man  with 
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a  complete  language,  than  that  he  has  endowed  him  wiih  facul- 
ties which  out  of  the  shrieks  of  birds  in  the  forest,  the  roar 
of  beasts,  the  murmur  of  rushing  watei*8,  the  sighing  of  the  wind, 
and  his  own  impulsive  ejaculations,  have  constructed  the  great 
instrument  that  Demosthenes  and  Shakespeare  and  Massillon 
wielded,  the  instrument  by  which  the  laws  of  the  universe  are 
unfolded  and  the  subtle  workings  of  the  human  heart  brought 
to  light.  But  in  no  line  of  inquiry  is  caution  more  necessary, 
or  deductions  more  likely  to  be  fallacious.  It  does  not  follow 
that  a  word  as  we  use  it  now  bears  a  gi'oss,  narrow,  or  material 
sense,  because  the  root  to  which  we  can  refer  it  had  a  limited 
meaning,  and  was  connoctetl  with'  matter.  If  truth  according 
to  its  etymology  means  that  which  we  trow  or  think,  according 
to  long  usage  it  means  that  which  is  certain  whether  we  think 
it  or  not  \  if  spirit  meant  originally  no  more  than  breath,  it  has 
so  far  left  that  sense  behind,  that  when  the  breath  is  exhaled 
the  spirit  remains  immortal.  — 'Thomson, 
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O,  Thou  who  fling'st  so  fair  a  robe 

Of  clouds  around  the  hills  untrod  - 
Those  motuitain  pillars  of  the  globe 

Whose  peaks  sustain  Thy  throne,  0  God  ! 
All  glittering  round  the  sunset  skies, 

Their  fleecy  wings  are  lightly  furl'd, 
As  if  to  shade  from  mortal  eyes 

The  glories  of  yon  upper  world  ; 
There,  while  the  evening  star  upholds 
In  one  bright  spot,  their  purple  folds, 
My  spirit  lifts  its  silent  prayer, 
For  Thou,  O  God  of  love,  art  there* 

The  summer-flowers,  the  fair,  the  sweet, 

Up-springiug  freely  from  the  sod, 
In  whose  soft  looks  we  seem  to  meet 

At  every  step,  Thy  smiles,  O  God  ! 
The  humblest  soul  tneir  sweetness  shares, 

They  bloom  in  palace-hall,  or  cot, — 
Give  me,  O  Lord,  a  heart  like  theirs, 

Contented  with  my  lowly  lot ;  ^   ^ 

Within  their  pure,  ambrosial  bells. 
In  odors  sweet  thy  Spirit  dwells. 
Tlxeir  breath  may  seem  to  scent  the  air 
'Tis  thine,  0  God !  for  Thou  art  there. 

Hark  !  from  yon  casement,  low  and  dim. 
What  sounds  are  these  that  All  the  breeze  I 
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It  is  the  peasant's  evening  hymtt 

Amests  the  fisher  on  tho  seas  ; 
The  old  man  leans  his  silver  hairs 

Upon  his  light  suspended  oar, 
Until  those  soft,  delicious  airs  -^ 

Have  died  like  ripples  on  the  shore.      ,  ,»' ,.t 
Why  do  his  eyes  in  softnosa  roll  ?  •-  -*  - 

What  melts  the  manhood  from  his  soul? 
His  heart  is  fiU'd  with  peace  and  prayer, 
For  Thou,  O  God,  art  with  him  there. 


The  birds  among  the  summer  blooms,       vjj, 

Pour  forth  to  Thee  their  hymns  of  lovei .,/ 
When,  trembling  on  uplifted  plumes, 

They  leave  the  earth  and  soar  above ;   '  '^  ■ 
We  hear  their  sweet,  familiar  aiis,  j,v, 

Where'er  a  sunny  spot  is  found ; 
How  lovely  is  a  life  like  theirs, 

Diffusing  sweetness  all  around  !       '• ' 
From  clime  to  clime,  from  pole  to  iM>le, 
Their  sweetest  anthems  softly  roll ; 
Till,  melting  on  the  realms  of  air. 
They  reach  Thy  throne  in  grateful  prayer. 

The  stars— those  floating  isles  of  light, 

Kound  which  the  clouds  unfurl  their  sails, 
Pure  as  a  woman's  robe  of  white 

That  trembles  round  the  form  it  veils,— 
They  touch  the  heart  aa  with  a  si^ell,         ;'i 

Yet  set  the  soaring  fancy  free  ; 
And,  O !  how  sweet  the  tales  they  tell 

Of  faith,  of  peace,  of  love,  and  Thee. 
Each  ra"ing  storm  that  wildly  blows,        ;^ 
Each  balmy  breeze  that  lifts  the  rose. 
Sublimely  grand,  or  softlv  fair — 
They  speak  of  Thee,  for  Thou  art  there. 

The  spirit,  oft  oppress'd  with  doubt, 

May  strive  to  cast  Thee  from  its  thought 
But  who  can  shut  Thy  presence  out. 

Thou  mighty  Guest  that  comest  unsought 
In  spite  of  all  our  cold  resolves  ? 

Magnetic  like,  where'er  we  be, 
Still,  still  the  thoughtful  heart  revolves. 

And  points,  all  trembling,  up  to  Thee. 
We  cannot  shield  a  troubled  breast 
Beneath  the  confines  of  the  blest— 
Above,  below,  on  earth,  in  air, 
For  Thou,  the  living  God,  art  there. 

Yet,  far  beyond  the  clouds  outspread, 
Where  soaring  fancy  oft  hath  been. 

There  is  a  land  where  Thou  hast  said 
The  pure  in  heart  shall  enter  in  ; 

There,  in  those  realms  so  calmly  bright, 
How  many  a  loved  and  gentle  one 
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Bathe  their  Hof t  plumeH  in  living  light,      .  ^  •    ; 
That  Hparklea  from  I'hy  radiant  tnrone ! 
•  Tliere,  8oul«  once  Hof  t  and  sad  as  ours 
,.  Ijook  up  and  sing  uid  fadeless  flowers ; 
They  dream  no  naore  of  grief  and  care, 
For  Thon,  the  God  of  peace,  art  there. 

r< — Amelia  B.  Welby. 
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THE  VASTNESS  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  devise  any  means  of  bringing  before 
a  common  apprehension  tl.o  scale  on  which  the  universe  is  con- 
structed, the  enormous  proportion  which  the  larger  dimensions 
bear  to  the  smaller,  and  the  amazing  number  of  steps  from 
larger  to  smaller,  or  from  small  to  larger,  which  the  consider- 
ation of  it  offers.  The  following  comparative  representations 
may  serve  to  give  the  reader  to  whom  the  subject  is  new  some 
idea  of  these  steps. 

If  w«  suppose  the  earth  to  be  represented  by  a  globe  a  foot 
in  diameter,  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  will  be 
about  two  miles ;  the  diameter  of  the  sun,  on  the  same  sup- 
position, will  be  something  above  one  hundred  feet,  and  conse- 
quently his  bulk  such  as  might  be  made  up  of  two  hemispheres, 
each  about  the  size  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's.  The  moon  will 
be  thirty  feet  from  us,  and  her  diameter  three  inches,  about 
that  of  a  cricket  ball.  Thus  the  "feun  would  much  more  than 
occupy  all  the  space  within  the  moon's  orbit.  On  the  same 
scale,  Jupiter  would  be  above  ten  miles  from  the  sun,  and 
Uranus  forty.  We  see  then  how  thinly  scattered  through 
space  are  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  fixed  stars  would  be  at 
an  unknown  distance,  but  probably,  if  all  distances  were  thus 
diminished,  no  star  would  be  nearer  to  such  a  one-foot  e^rth, 
than  the  moon  now  is  to  us. 

On  such  a  terrestrial  globe  the  highest  mountains  woiikl  be 
about  l-80th  of  an  inch  high,  and  consequently  only  just  dis- 
tinguishable. We  may  imagine  therefore  how  imperceptible 
would  be  the  largest  animal.  The  whole  organized  covering  of 
such  an  earth  would  be  quite  undiscoverable  by  the  eye,  except 
perhaps  by  color,  like  the  bloom  on  a  plum. 

In  order  to  restore  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  to  their  true 
dimensions,  we  must  magnify  the  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness of  every  part  of  our  supposed  models  forty  millions  of 
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times ;  and  vo  preserve  the  proportions,  we  must  increase 
equally  the  distances  of  the  sun  and  of  the  stars  from  us. 
They  seem  thus  to  pass  off  into  infinity ;  yet  each  of  them  thus 
removed,  has  it ;  i ;  stem  of  mechanical  and  perhaps  of  organic 
processes  going  ja  npon  its  surface. 

But  the  arrangeiTi3Dts  of  organic  life  which  we  can  see  with 
the  naked  eye  are  few,  compared  with  those  which  the  micro- 
scope detects.  We  know  that  we  may  magnify  objects  thou- 
sands of  times,  and  still  discover  fresh'  complexities  of  structure ; 
if  we  suppose,  therefore,  that  we  thus  magnify  every  member 
of  the  universe  and  every  particle  of  matter  of  which  it  con- 
sists ;  we  may  imagine  that  we  make  perceptible  to  our  senses 
the  vast  multitude  of  organised  adaptions  which  lie  hid  on 
every  side  of  us ;  and  in  this  manner  we  approach  towards  an 
estimate  of  the  extent  through  which  we  may  trace  the  power 
and  skill  of  the  Creator,  by  scrutinising  his  work  v/ith.the 
utmost  subtlety  of  our  faculties        '  ?•>".•>      !l*.i!*#si; 

The  other  numerical  quantities  which  we  have  to  coitsider  in 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe  are  on  as  gigantic  a  scale  as  the 
distances  and  sizes.  By  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis, 
the  parts  of  the  equate- f  move  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  miles 
an  hour,  and  the  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  which  are  in 
our  latitude,  at  about  six  hundred.  The  former  velocity  is 
nearly  that  with  which  a  cannon  ball  is  discharged  from  the 
mouth  of  a  gun ;  but,  larg^  as  it  is,  it  is  inconsiderable  com- 
pared with  the  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  about  the  sun. 
This  latter  velocity  is  sixty-five  times  the  former.  By  the 
rotatory  motion  of  the  earth,  a  point  of  its  surface  is  carried 
sometimes  forwards  and  sometimes  backwards  with  regard  to 
the  annual  progression ;  but  in  consequence  of  tha  great  pre- 
dominance of  the  annual  motion  in  amount,  the  diurnal  scarcely 
affects  it  either  way  in  any  appreciable  degree.  And  even  the 
velocity  of  the  earth  in  her  o-bit  is  inconsiderable  compared 
with  that  of  light ;  which  comparison,  however,  wo  shall  not 
make ;  since,  according  to  the  theory  we  have  considered  as 
most  probable,  the  motion  of  light  is  not  a  transfer  of  matter 
but  of  motion  from  one  part  of  space  to  another. 

The  extent  of  the  scale  of  density  of  different  substances 
has  already  been  mentioned  ;  gold  is  twenty  times  as  heavy  as 
water ;  air  is  eight  hundred  and  thirty  times  lighter,  steam 
eight  thousand  times  lighter  than  water;  the  lumiuiferous 
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ether  is  imcomparably  rarer  than  steam :  and  this  is  true  of 
the  matter  of  light,  whether  we  adopt  the  undulatory  theory 
or  any  other. 

The  above  estimates  are  vast  in.  amount,  and  almost  oppres- 
sive to  our  faculties.     They  belong  to  the  measurement  of  the 
powers  which  are  exerted  in  the  universe,  and  of  the  spaces 
through  which  their  efficacy  reaches  (for  the  most  distant 
bodies  are  probably  connected  both  by  gravity  and  light).   But 
these  estimates  cannot  be  said  so  much  to  give  us  any  notion 
of  the  powers  of  the  Deity,  as  to  correct  the  errors  we  should 
fall  into  by  supposing  his  powers  to  have  any  limits  like  those 
•which  belong  to  our  faculties : — by  supposing  that  numbers, 
and  spaces,  and  forces,  and  combinations,  which  would  over- 
,whelm  us,  are  any  obstacle  to  the  arrangements  which  his  plan 
requires.     We  can  easily  understand  that  to  an  intelligence 
surpassing  ours  in  degree  only,  that  may  be  easy  which  is  im- 
possible to  us.     The  child  who  cannot  count  beyond  four,  the 
savage  who  has  no  name  for  any  number  above  five,  cannot 
comprehend  the  possibility  of  dealing  with  thousands  and  mil- 
lions :  yet  a  little  additional  development  of  the  intellect  makes 
such  numbers  conceivable  and  manageable.  The  difficulty  which 
appears  to  reside  in  numbers  and  magnitudes  and  stages  of 
subordination,  is  one  produced  by  judging  from  ourselves — by 
measuring  with  our  own  sounding  line ;  when  that  reaches  no 
bottom,  the  ocean  appears  unfathomable.     Yet  in  fact  how  is  a 
hundred  millions  of  miles  a  great  distance  1  how  is  a  hundred 
million  of  times  a  great  ratio  ?    Not  in  itself ;  this  greatness  is 
no  quality  of  the  numbers  which  car.  be  proved  like  their 
mathematical  properties ;  on  the  contrary,  all  that  absolutely 
belongs  to  number,  space,  and  ratio,  mnst,  we  know  demonstra- 
bly, be  equally  true  of  the  largest  and  the  smallest.     It  is 
clear  that  the  greatness  of  these  expressions  of  measure  has 
reference  to  our  faculties  only.     Our  astonishment  and  embar- 
I'assment  take  for  grant;ed  the  limits  of  our  own  nature.     We 
have  a  tendeney  to  treat  a  difference  of  degree  and  of  addition, 
as  if  it  were  a  difference  of  kind  and  of  transformation.     The 
existence  of  the  attributes,  design,  power,  goodness,  is  a  matter 
depending  on  obvious  grounds :  about  these  qualities  there  can 
be  no  mistake  :  if  we  can  know  anything,  we  can  know  these 
attributes  when  we  see  them.     But  the  extent,  the  limits  of 
3uch  attributes  must  be  deternuned  by  their  effects  j  our  know- 
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ledge  of  their  limits  by  what  we  can  see  of  the  effects.  Nor  is 
any  extent,  any  amount  of  power  and  goodness  improbable 
beforehand  :  we  know  that  these  must  be  great,  we  cannot  tell 
how  great.  We  should  not  expect  beforehand  to  find  them 
bounded ;  and  therefore  when  the  boundless  prospect  opens 
before  us,  we  may  be  bewildered,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  be 
shaken  .n  our  conviction  of  the  reality  of  the  cause  from  which 
their  effects  proceed  ;  we  may  feel  ourselves  incapable  of  follow- 
ing the  train  of  thought,  and  may  stop,  but  we  have  no  rational 
motive  for  quitting  the  point  which  we  have  thus  attained  in 
tracing  the  Divine  Perfections. 

On  the  contrary,  those  magnitudes  and  proportions  which  leave 
our  powers  of  conception  far  behind; — that  ever-expanding 
view  which  is  brought  before  us,  of  the  scale  and  mechanism^ 
the  riches  and  magnificence,  the  population  and  activity  of  the 
universe ; — may  reasonably  serve,  not  to  disturb,  but  to  enlarge 
and  elevate  our  conceptions  of  the  Maker  and  Master  of  all;  to 
feed  an  ever-growing  admiration  of  his  wonderful  nature  ;  and 
to  excite  a  desire  to  be  able  to  contemplate  more  steadily  and 
conceive  less  inadequately  the  scheme  of  his  government  and 
the  operation  of  his  power.  tiv.i;,,i  ■^j,.  ,fi.M^<s><,    — Whewei-l. 
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Thebe  18  an  evening  twilight  of  the  heart,  ^ .  ^,  ^  ^ 

When  its  wild  passion  waves  are  lulled  to  rest       '        [., 
And  the  eye  sees  life's  fairy  scenes  depart,    ''(ri*   ■]^>   '■(}'*'■ 

As  fade  the  dav-beams  in  the  rosy  west.  - 

'Tis  with  a  nameless  feeling  of  regret 

We  gaze  upon  them  as  they  melt  away,  •  '.'    *  '"" 

And  fondly,  we"  would  bid  them  linger  vet,        yU'<^-;;!rt 

But  Hope  is  round  as  with  her  angel  lay,  ^.  ^' } 

Hailing  afar  some  happier  moonlight  hour  ; 
Dear  are  her  wishes  still,  though  lost  in  early  power. 

In  youth  the  cheek  was  crimsoned  witn  her  glow ; 

Her  smile  was  loveliest  then ;  her  native  song 
Was  heaven's  own  music,  and  the  note  of  woe 

Was  all  unheard  her  sunny  bowers  among. 
Life's  little  world  of  bliss  wiw  newly  bom  : 

We  knew  not,  cared  not,  it  was  bom  to  die. 
Flushed  with  the  cool  breeze  and  the  dews  of  mom. 

With  dancing  heart  we  gazed  on  the  pure  sky. 
And  mocked  the  passin?  clouds  that  dimmed  its  blue, 
X4^6  our  own  Borrows  tneu — as  fleeting  and  m  f ew^ 
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And  manhood  felt  her  sway  too,-^on  the  eye,  ,?    ,  ,, 

Half  realized,  her  early  dreams  burst  bright, 
Her  promised  bower  of  happiness  seemed  nigh, 

Its  days  of  joy,  its  vigils  of  delight ;  i-'.'mcif 

And  though  at  times  might  lower  the  thunder  storms, 

And  the  red  lightnings  threaten,  still  the  air 
Was  balmy  with  her  breath,  and  her  loved  form,  -^.i*®!** 

The  rainbow  of  the  heart  was  hovering  there. 
'Tis  in  life's  noontide  she  is  nearest  seen, 
Her  wreath  the  summer  flower,  her  robe  of  summer  green. 

But  though  less  dazzling  in  her  t%vilight  dress  ,..f.  u>  •*'♦" 
There's  more  of  heaven's  pure  beam  about  her  now, 

That  angel  smile  of  tranquil  loveliness, 
f     Which  the  heart  worships,  glowing  on  her  brow ; 

That  smile  shall  brighten  the  dim  evening  star 
That  points  our  destined  tomb,  nor  e'er  depart 

Till  the  faint  ligat  of  life  is  fled  afar. 
And  hushed  the  last  deep  breathing  of  the  heart, 

The  meteor  bearer  of  one  parting  breath. 


$5;  *'«•■: 


A  moon-beam  in  the  midnight  doud  of  death. 
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^^miimf     THE  DIGNITY  OF  LABOE.  ^^'' 

There  is  dignity  in  toil — in  toil  of  the  hand  as  well  as  toil  of 
the  head'— in  toil  to  provide  for  the  bodily  wants  of  an  indivi- 
dual life,  as  well  as  in  toil  to  promote  some  enterprise  of  world 
wide  fame.  All  labor  that  tends  to  supply  man's  wants,  to 
increase  man's  happiness,  to  elevate  man's  nature — in  a  word, 
all  labor  that  is  honest,  is  honorable  too.       •"» 

What  a  concurrent  testimony  is  given  by  the  entire  universe  . 
to  the  dignity  of  toil.  Things  inanimate  and  things  irrational 
combine  with  men  and  angels  to  proclaim  the  law  of  Him  who 
made  them  all.  The  restless  atmosphere,  the  rolling  rivers  and 
the  heaving  ocean,  nature's  vast  laboratory  never  at^rest; 
countless  agencies  in  the  heavens  above  and  in  the  earth 
beneath,  and  in  the  waters  under  the  earth  ;  the  unwearied  sun 
coming  forth  from  his  chamber,  and  rejoicing  as  a  strong  man 
to  run  a  race  :  the  changeful  moon,  whose  never  slumbering 
influence  the  never  resting  tides  obey ;  the  planets,  never 
pausing  in  the  mighty  sweep  of  their  majestic  march ;  the 
sparkling  stars,  never  ceasing  to  show  forth  the  handiwork  of 
Him  who  bade  them  shine  ;  the  busy  swarms  of  insect  life  ; 
the  ant  providing  her  meat  in  the  summer,  and  gathering  her 
food  in  the  harvest ;  the  birds  exuberant  in  their  flight,  pouring 
forth  the  melody  of  their  son^  ;  the  beasts  of  the  forest  rejoicing 
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in  the  gladness  of  activity  ;  primeval  man  amid  the  bowers  of 
Eden  ;  paradise  untainted  by  sin,  yet  honored  by  toil ;  fallen 
man,  with  labor  still  permitted  him,  an  alleviation  of  his  woe, 
and  an  earnest  of  his  recovery ;  redeemed  man,  divinely  in- 
structed, assisted,  encouraged,  honored  in  his  toil ;  the  innu- 
merable company  of  angels,  never  resting  in  their  service,  never 
wearied  in  their  worship  ;  the  glorious  Creator  of  the  universe, 
who  never  slumbereth  or  sleepeth  :  all,  all,  bear  testimony  to 
the  dignity  of  labor  ! 

The  dignity  of  labor  !   Consider  its  achievements !   Dismayed 
by  no  difficulty,  shrinking  from  no  exertion,  exhausted  by  no 
struggle,  ever  eager  for  renewed  efforts,  in  its  persevering  pro- 
motion of  human  happiness,  "clamorous  labor  knocks  with  its 
hundred  hands  at  the  golden  gate  of  the  morning,"  obtaining 
each  day,  through  succeeding  centuries,  fresh  benefactions  for 
the  world  !     Labor  clears  the  forest,   and  drains  the  m.orass, 
and  makes  "  the  wilderness  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose." 
Labor  drives  the  plough  and  scatters  the  seeds,  and  reaps  the 
harvest,  and  grinds  the  corn,  and  converts  it  into  bread,  the 
staff  of  life.     Labor  tending  the  pastures  and  sweeping  the 
waters,  as  well  as  cultivating  the  soil,  provides  with  daily  sus- 
tenance the  nine  hundred  millions  of  the  family  of  man.  Labor 
gathers  the  gossamer  web  of  the  caterpillar,  the  cotton  from  the 
field,  and  the  fleece  from  the  flock,  and  weaves  it  into  raiment 
soft  and  warm,  and  beautiful— the  purple  robe  of  the  prince, 
and  the  grey  gown  of  the  peasant,  being  alike  its  handiwork. 
Labor  moulds  the  brick,  and  splits  the  si     >,  and  quarries  the 
stone,  and  shapes  the  column,  and  rears,  .^oc  only  the  humble 
cottage,  but  the  gorgeous  palace,  and  the  tapering  spire,  and  the 
stately  dome.     Labor,  diving  deep  into  the  solid  earth,  brings 
up  its  long-hidden  stores  of  coal  to  feed  ten  thousand  furnaces, 
and  in  millions  of  habitations  to  defy  the  winter's  cold.    Labor 
explores  the  rich  veins  of  deeply  buried  rocks,  extracting  the 
gold  and  silver,  the  copper  and  tin.     Labor  smelts  the  iron, 
and  moulds  it  into  a  thousand  shapes  for  use  and  ornament, 
from  the  massive  pillar  to  the  tiniest  needle,  from  the  ponderous 
anchor  to  the  wire  gauze,  from  the  mighty  fly-wheel  of  the 
steam-engine  to  the  polished  purse-ring  or  the  glittering  bead. 
Labor  hews  down  the  gnarled  oak,  and  shapes  the  timber,  and 
builds  the  ship,  and  guides  it  over  the  deep,  plunging  through 
the  billows,  and  wrestling  with  the  tempest,  to  bear  to  our 
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shores  the  produce  of  every  clime.  Labor,  laughing  at  difficul- 
ties, spans  majestic  river?::,  carries  viaducts  over  marshy- 
swamps,  suspends  bridges  over  deep  ravines,  pierces  the  solid 
mountains  with  its  dark  tunnel,  blasting  rocks,  and  fiUmg 
hollows,  and  while  linking  together  with  its  iron  but  loving 
grasp  all  nations  of  the  earth,  verifying,  ifi  a  literal  sense,  the 
ancient  prophecy,  "  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every 
mountain  and  hill  shall  be  brought  low  ;"  labor  draws  forth  its 
delicate  iron  thread,  and  stretching  it  from  city  to  city,  from 
province  to  province,  through  mountains,  and  beneath  the  sea, 
realizes  more  than  fancy  ever  fabled,  while  it  constructs  a 
chariot  on  which  speech  may  outstrip  the  wind,  compete  with 
the  lightning, — for  the  Telegraph  flies  as  rapidly .  as  thought 
itself.  Labor,  a  mighty  magician,  walks  forth  into  a  region 
uninhabited  and  waste ;  he  looks  earnestly  at  the  scene,  so 
quiet  in  its  desolation ;  then  waving  his  wonder-working  w;  nd, 
those  dreary  valleys  smile  with  golden  harvests;  those  barren 
mountains'  slopes  are  clothed  with  foliage  ;  the  furnace  blazes ; 
the  anvil  rings ;  the  busy  wheel  whirls  round ;  the  town 
ai)pears ;  the  mart  of  commerce,  the  hall  of  science,  the  temple 
of  religion,  rear  high  their  loi'ty  fronts ;  a  forest  of  masts  gay 
with  varied  pennons,  rises  from  the  harbor ;  representatives  of 
far-off  regions  make  it  their  resort ;  Science  enlists  the  elements 
of  earth  and  heaven  in  its  service ;  Art,  awaking,  clothes  its 
strength  with  beauty ;  Civilization  smiles ;  Liberty  is  glad ; 
Humanity  rejoices ;  Piety  exults — for  the  voice  of  industry  and 
gladness  is  heard  on  every  side. 

Working  men  !  walk  worthy  of  your  vocation  !  You  have  a 
noble  escutcheon ;  disgrace  it  not !  There*  is  nothing  really 
mean  and  low  but  sin  !  Stoop  not  from  your  lofty  throne  to 
defile  yourselves  by  contamination  with  intemperance,  licen- 
tiousness, or  any  form  of  evil.  Labor  allied  with  virtue,  may 
look  up  to  heaven  and  not  blush,  while  all  worldly  dignities, 
prostituted  to  vice,  will  leave  their  owner  without  a  corner  of 
the  universe  in  which  to  hide  his  shame.  You  will  most  suc- 
cessfully prove  the  honor  of  toil  by  illustrating  in  your  own 
persons  its  alliance  with  a  sober,  righteous,  and  godly  life.  Be 
ye  sure  of  this,  that  the  man  of  toil  who  works  in  a  spirit  of 
obedient,  loving  homage  to  God,  does  no  less  than  Chembim 
and  Seraphim  in  their  loftiest  flights  and  holiest  songs  ! 

Yes,  in  the  search  after  true  dignity,  you  may  point  me  to 
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the  sceptred  prince,  ruling  over  mighty  empires ;  to  the  lord  of 
broad  acres,  teeming  with  fertility ;  or  the  owner  of  coffers 
bursting  with  gold ;  you  may  tell  me  of  them  or  of  learning, 
of  the  historian  or  the  philosopher,  the  poet  or  the  artist ;  and 
while  prompt  to  render  such  men  all  the  honor  which  in  vary- 
ing degrees  may  b«  their  due,  I  would  emphatically  declare 
that  neither  power  nor  nobility,  nor  wealth,  nor  learning,  nor 
genius,  nor  benevolence,  nor  all  combined,  have  a  monopoly  of 
dignity.  I  would  take  you  to  the  dingy  office,  where  day  by 
day  the  pen  plies  its  weary  task,  or  to  the  shop,  where  from 
early  morning  till  half  the  world  have  sunk  to  sleep,  the  neces- 
sities and  luxuries  of  life  are  distributed,  with  scarce  an  interval 
for  food,  and  none  for  thought — I  would  descend  further — I 
would  t.ake  you  to  the  ploughman  plodding  along  his  furrows ; 
to  the  mechanic  throwing  the  swift  shuttle,  or  tending  the  busy 
wheels ;  to  the  miner  groping  his  darksome  way  in  the  deep 
caverns  of  earth  ;  to  the  man  of  the  trowel,  the  hammer,  or  the 
forge ;  and  if,  while  he  diligently  prosecutes  his  humble  toil,  he 
looks  up  with  a  brave  heart  and  loving  eye  to  heaven — if  in 
what  he  does  he  recognises  his  God,  and  expects  his  wages  from 
on  high — if,  while  thus  laboring  on  earth,  he  anticipates  the 
rest  of  heaven,  and  can  say,  as  did  a  poor  man  once,  who,  when 
pitied  on  account  of  humble  lot,  said,  taking  off  his  hat,  "  Sir, 
I  am  the  son  of  a  King,  I  am  a  child  of  God,  and  when  I  die, 
angels  will  carry  me  from  this  Union  Workhouse  direct  to  the 
Court  of  Heaven."  Oh  !  when  I  have  shown  you  such  a  spec- 
tacle, I  will  ask — "  Is  there  not  dignity  in  labor  ?" 

Work  !  and  pure  slumbers  shall  wait  on  thy  pillow — 

Work !  thon  shalt  ride  over  care's  coming  billow —  yuM^. 

Lie  not  down  wearied,  'neath  woe's  weeping  willow^— 

But  worl  with  a  stout  heart  and  resolute  will ! 

Work  for  some  good,  be  it  ever  so  slowly — 

Work  for  some  hope — be  it  ever  so  L  wly — 

Work !  for  all  labor  is  noble  and  holy !  —Newman  Hall. 


MY  OWN  FIRESIDE. 

Let  others  seek  for  empty  joys, 

At  ball,  or  concert,  rout  or  play ; 
Whilst,  far  from  Fashion's  idle  noise, 

Her  gilded  domes  and  trappings  gay, 
I  while  the  wintry  eve  away, 

'Twixt  book  and  lute  the  hours  divide  ; 
And  marvel  how  I  e'er  could  stray 

I'rom  thee— my  own  fireside  f 
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My  own  fireside  !    Those  simple  words   ' 

Can  bid  the  sweetest  dreams  arise ; 
Awaken  feeling's  tenderest  chords,  f 

And  fill  with  tears  of  joy  mine  eyes. 
What  is  there  my  wild  heart  can  jprize, 

That  doth  not  in  thy  sphere  abide ; 
Haunt  of  my  home-bred  sympathies,      «' 

My  own — my  own  fireside  !      *w  '^t 
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A  gentle  form  is  near  nae  now ;  • 

A  small,  white  hand  is  clasped  in  mine; 
I  gaze  upon  her  placid  brow, 

And  ask,  what  joys  can  equal  thine?      iJ^  f-ht^?' 
A  babe,  whose  beauty's  half  divine,      iti>nv>'j^ifih 

In  sleep  his  mother's  eyes  doth  hide  in 
Where  may  love  seek  a  fitter  shrine      '    '*      "^^ 

Than  thou — my  own  fireside?  , 


What  care  I  for  the  sullen  roar  » 

Of  winds  without,  that  ravage  earth ; 
It  doth  but  bid  me  prize  the  more 

The  shelter  of  thy  hallowed  hearth ; — 
To  thoughts  of  quiet  bliss  give  birth  ;  .^ 

Then  let  the  churlish  tempest  chide,  * 
It  cannot  check  the  blameless  mirth     •>< 

That  glads  my  own  fireside  1  .q, 


My  refuge  ever  from  the  storm 

()f  this  world's  passion,  strife  and  care ;  . 
Though  thunder-clouds  the  skies  deform,    4i.f:4:«i 

Their  fury  cannot  reach  me  there;   ;■:,>•  ,  .■.'|',-< 
There  all  is  cheerful,  calm,  and  fair  ;  '     ''■   ' 

Wrath,  Envy,  Malice,  Strife,  or  Pride,  '**^  «*< 
Hath  never  made  its  hated  lair  .ji' ■,*»«» 

By  thee — my  own  fireside  ! 


.■iyh'?' 


■  fcl 


Thy  precincts  are  a  charmed  rin^, 

Where  no  harsh  feeling  dares  intinide ; 

Where  life's  vexations  lose  their  sting ; 
Where  even  grief  is  half  subdued  ; 

And  Peace,  the  Halcyon,  loves  to  brood. 
Then  let  the  world's  jiroiid  fool  deride  ; 

I'll  pay  my  debt  of  gratitude 

To  thee  —my  own  fireside  I 

■''  '^ ''  ''-<■-  ■'.,-. 

Shrine  of  my  household  deities ;  »»  *   , 

Bright  scene  of  home's  unsullied  joys ; 
To  thee  my  burdaned  spirit  flies, 

Whon  Fortune  frowns,  or  Care  annoys !  , 

Thine  ii  the  bliss  that  never  cloys  ; 

The  smile  whose  truth  hath  oft  been  tried ; — 
What,  then,  are  this  world's  tinsel  toys, 

To  thee — ^my  own  fireside ! 
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Oh !  may  the  yearning)!,  fond  and  sweet, 

That  bid  my  thoughts  be  all  of  thee. 
Thus  ever  guide  my  wandenng  feet 

To  thy  heart-soothing  sanctuary  !    ; 
Whate'er  my  future  years  may  be,      .v»  V 

Let  ioy  or  grief  my  fate  betide  ; 
Be  still  an  Eden  bright  to  me. 

My  own— my  own  fireside  ! 


A.  A.  Watts. 


BURNS. 


To  tiie  ill-starred  Burns  w<as  given  the  power  of  making  man's 
life  more  venerable,  but  that  of  wisely  guiding  his  own  life  was 
not  given.  Destiny — for  so  in  our  ignorance  we  must  speak — 
his  faults,  the  faults  of  others,  proved  too  hard  for  him  ;  and 
that  spirit  which  might  have  soared,  could  it  but  have  walked, 
soon  sank  to  the  dust,  its  glorious  faculties  trodden  under  foot 
in  the  blossom,  and  died,  we  may  almost  say,  without  ever 
having  lived.  And  so  kind  and  warm  a  soul,  so  full  of  inborn 
riches,  of  love  to  all  living  and  lifeless  things  !  How  his  heart 
flows  out  in  sympathy  over  universal  nature,  and  in  her  bleak- 
est provinces  discerns  a  beauty  and  a  meaning !  The  daisy 
falls  not  unheeded  under  his  ploughsliare,  nor  the  ruined  nest 
of  that  "  wee,  cowering,  timorous  beastie,"  cast  forth,  after  all 
its  provident  pains,  "  to  thole  the  sleety  dribble  and  cranreuch 
cauld."  The  "  hoar  visage  "  of  winter  delights  him ;  he  dwells 
•with  a  sad  and  oft  returning  fondness  in  these  scenes  of  solemn 
desolation  ;  the  voice  of  the  tempest  becomes  an  anthem  to  his 
ears  ;  he  love  ^  walk  in  the  sounding  woods,  for  "  it  raises 
his  thoughts  i  m  that  walketh  on  the  wings  of  the  wind." 
A  true  poet-soul,  it  needs  but  to  be  struck,  and  the  sound 
it  yields  will  be  music  !  But  observe  him  chiefly  as  he  mingles 
with  his  brother  men.  What  warm,  all-comprehending  fellow- 
feeling,  What  trustful,  boundless  love,  what  generous  exaggera- 
tion of  the  object  loved  !  His  rustic  friend,  his  nut-brown 
maiden,  are  no  longer  mean  and  homely,  but  a  hero  and  a 
queen,  whom  he  prizes  as  the  paragons  of  earth.  The  rough 
scenes  of  Scottish  life,  not  seen  by  him  in  any  Arcadian  illusion, 
but  in  the  rude  contradiction,  in  the  smoke  and  soil  of  a  too 
harsh  reality,  are  still  loT'^ely  to  him.  Poverty  is  indeed  his 
companion,  but  love  also,  and  courage  ;  the  simple  feelings,  the 
worth,  the  nobleness  that  dwell  under  the  straw  roof,  are  dear 
and  venerable  to  his  heart ;  and  thus  over  the  lowest  provinces 
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of  man's  existence  he  pours  the  glory  of  his  own  soul,  and  they 
rise  in  shadow  and  simshine,  softeied  and  brightened  into  a 
beauty  which  other  eyes  discern  not  in  the  highest. 

He  has  a  just  self-consciousness  which  too  often  degenerates 
into  pride  ;  yet  it  is  a  noble  pride  for  defence,  not  for  offence ; 
no  cold  suspicious  feeling,  but  a  frank  and  social  one.  The 
peasant-poet  bears  himself,  we  might  say,  like  a  king  in  exile  : 
he  is  cast  among  the  low,  and  feels  himself  equal  to  the  highest ; 
yet  he  claims  no  rank,  that  none  may  be  disputed  to  him. 
The  forward  he  can  repel  ;  the  supercilious  he  can  subdue  ; 
pretensions  of  wealth  or  ancestry  are  of  no  avail  with  him  ; 
there  is  a  fire  in  that  dark  eye  under  which  the  "  insolence  of 
condescension  "  cannot  thrive.  In  his  abasement,  in  his  ex- 
treme need,  he  forgets  not  for  a  moment  the  majesty  of  poetry 
and  manhood.  And  yet,  far  as  he  feels  himself  above  common 
men,  he  wanders  not  apart  from  them,  but  mixes  warmly  in 
their  interests  ;  nay,  throws  himself  into  their  anns,  and,  as  it 
were,  entreats  them  to  love  him.  It  is  moving  to  see  how,  in 
his  darkest  despondency,  this  proud  being  still  seeks  relief 
from  friendship,  unbosoms  himself  often  to  the  unworthy,  and, 
amid  tears,  strains  to  his  glowing  heart  a  heart  that  knows  only 
the  name  of  friendship ;  and  yet  "  he  was  quick  to  learn,"  a 
man  of  keen  vision,  before  whom  common  disguises  afforded 
no  concealment.  His  understanding  saw  through  the  hoUow- 
ness  even  of  accomplished  deceivers,  but  there  was  a  generous 
credulity  in  his  heart.  And  so  did  our  peasant  show  himself 
among  us,  "  a  soul  like  an  -^olian  harp,  in  whose  -strings  the 
vulgar  wind,  as  it  passed  through  them,  changea  itself  into 
articulate  melody."  And  this  was  he  for  whom  the  world 
found  no  fitter  business  than  quarrelling  with  smugglers  and 
vintners,  computing  excise-dues  upon  tallow,  and  gauging  ale- 
barrels.  In  such  toils  was  that  mighty  spirit  sorrowfully 
wasted  ;  and  a  hundred  years  may  pass  on,  before  another 
such  is  given  us  to  waste.  — Carlyle. 


THE  MOTHER. 


A  SOFTENING  thouKht  of  Other  years, 

A  feeling  link'd  to  hours 
When  Life  was  all  too  bright  for  tears, — 

And  Hope  sang,  wreath'd  with  flowers ! 
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i.r^4>  ;?."•  A  memory  of  afifections  fled—        '■ 
ij  r.  Of  voices — heard  no  more  ! — 

i&  i-v>i       Stirred  in  my  spirit  when  I  read 

•i     That  name  of  fondness  o'er!      '  ^ 


JJi'i?)/;  >:   •«'  ^Oh  Mother! — in  that  early  word 

/ik*       ;  "     What  loves  and  joys  combine; 

'  .    ^      What  hopes — too  oft,  alaa  !— deferred ; 

i       .  HM    .t      What  vigils— griefs— are  thine  !— 

i'>  '  -U  ,^i  ;  Yet,  never,  till  the  hour  we  roam, 

V   .(li   _  -^y  worldly  thralls  opprest, 

iiii  <.>  i 


:■'.     '«'l^r•i'i::'J^     . 


,  l.< 


Learn  we  to  pnze  that  truest  home — 
'  • '     A  watchful  mother's  breast ! 


The  thousand  pravers  at  midnight  pour'd, 
;i«^3  jit^i.i         Beside  our  couch  of  woes ; 
',.  i  ^1.      The  wasting  weariness  endured 
;  <^  .     ,     lo  softejn  our  repose  ! — 
4»3(  «.i   ('Whilst  never  murmur  mark'd  thy  tongue— 
41'  Xv.f'  >•  r     Nor  toils  relax'd  thy  care  r —  ' 

,,  .7    Kow,  Mother,  is  thy  heart  so  stron;' 
*ii.»T    ■    ;'     rp^j  pj^y  j^jj^j  forbear? 

■mm-i    i  ^ffYi^^  ijij^i  fondness  e'er  repaid, 


.I.'-. 


v., ;..  >■■■'  <'; 


..i;.  ,^1 


Or  could  repay,  the  past? 


CM 


-  ,'u  ?>'M   ^Alas!  for  gratitude  decay'd!         > 
'         ii/i       Regrets — that  rarely  last ! — 
x,^  <v» >^v  'T  is  only  when  the  dust  is  thrown 
^:ii,^4*-u*<      Thy  lifeless  bosom  o'er, 
■ifii^/iJi  J  ^^  muse  upon  thy  kindness  shown — 
■'    V     ,  '      And  wish  we'd  loved  thee  more  !   ,.  ,. 


<  i. 


.4..  .  "7~ ~~ •' ^'■■'■ti 

.   'T  is  only  when  thy  lips  are  cold, 
jSfcif!^;     "We  mourn  with  late  regret, 
.  V^^l    'Mid  myriad  memories  of  old, 

The  days  for  ever  set!  ' 

\  And  not  an  act — nor  look — nor  thought  - 
'K't''       Against  thy  meek  control. 

But  with  a  sad  remembi'ance  fraught 
Wakes  anguish  in  the  soul ! 


Uv^i,*^ 


■'.{■       '■-' 


■    ..',.i'Uj;f^ 

..  .  JrX--.i:^»L-'>....-  , 


On  every  land  -in  every  clime- 
True  to  her  sacred  cause,  "; ' 

Fill'd  by  that  effluence  suWimo 
From  which  her  strength  she  draws, 

Still  is  the  Mother's  heart  the  same— 
The  Mother's  lot  as  tried; — 

Then,  oh!  may  Nations  guard  that  name      '*^''  ' 
With  filial  power  and  pride!     M-<^<-^A>'  -  Swaii:. 


kil 
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Little  Hannah  Lee  had  left  her  master's  house,  soon  as  the 
rim  of  the  great  moon  was  seen  by  her  eyes,  that  had  been 
long  anxiously  watching  it  from  the  window,  rising  like  a  joy- 
ful dream,  over  the  gloomy  mountain-tops ;  and  all  by  herself 
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she  tripped  along  beneath  the  beauty  of  the  silent  heaven. 
Still  as  she  kept  ascending  and  descending  the  knolls  that  lay 
in  the  bosom  of  the  glen,  she  sang  to  herself  a  song,  a  hymn, 
or  a  psalm,  without  the  ticcompaniment  of  the  streams,  now  all 
jsilent  in  the  frost ;  and  ever  and  anon  she  stopped  to  try  to 
€Ouut  the  stars  that  lay  in  some  more  beautiful  part  of  the  sky, 
or  gazed  on  the  constellations  that  she  knew,  and  called  them, 
in  ner  joy,  by  the  names  they  bore  among  the  shei»herd8. 
There  were  none  to  hear  her  voice,  or  see  her  smiles,  but  the 
ear  and  eye  of  Providence.  As  on  she  glided,  and  took  her 
looks  from  heaven,  she  saw  her  own  little  fireside — her  parents 
waiting  for  her  arrival — the  bible  opened  for  worship — her 
own  little  room  kept  so  neatly  for  her,  with  its  mirror  hanging 
by  the  window,  in  which  to  braid  her  hair  by  the  morning  light 
— her  bed  prepared  for  her  by  her  mother's  hand — the  prim- 
roses in  her  garden  peeping  through  the  snow- — old  Tray,  who 
ever  welcomed  her  with  his  dim  white  eyes — the  pony  and  the 
cow — friends  all,  and  inmates  of  i-hat  happy  household.  So 
stepped  she  along,  while  the  snow  diamonds  glittered  around 
her  feet,  and  the  frost  wove  a  wreath  of  lucid  pearls  round  her 
forehead. 

She  had  now  reached  the  edge  of  the  Black-moss,  which  lay 
half-way  between  her  master's  and  her  father's  dwelling,  when 
she  heard  a  loud  noise  coming  down  Glen-Scrae,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  she  fbit  on  her  face  some  flakes  of  snow.  She  looked 
up  the  glen,  and  saw  the  snow-storm  coming  down  fast  as  a 
flood.  She  felt  no  fears ;  but  she  ceased  her  song,  and,  had 
there  been  an  human  eye  to  look  upon  it  there,  it  might  have 
seen  a  shadow  upon  her  face.  She  continued  her  course,  and 
felt  bolder  and  bolder  every  step  that  brought  her  nearer  to  her 
parents'  house.  But  the  snow-stoim  had  now  reached  the 
Black-moss,  and  the  broad  line  of  light  that  had  lain  in  the 
direction  of  her  home  was  soon  swallowed  up,  and  the  chilu 
was  in  utter  darkness.  She  saw  nothing  but  the  flakes  of  snow, 
interminably  intermingled,  and  furiously  wafted  in  the  air,  close 
to  hei  head ;  she  heard  nothing  but  one  wild,  fierce,  fitful  howl. 
The  cold  became  intense,  and  her  littlo  feet  and  hands  were 
fast  being  benumbed  into  insensibility. 

"It  is  a  fearful  change,"  muttered  the  child  to  herself;  but 
still  she  did  not  fear,  for  she  had  been  bom  in  a  moorland 
cottage,  ftnd  lived  all  her  days  among  the  hardships  of  the  hillg. 
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'*  What  will  become  of  the  poor  sheep!"  thought  she, — but  still 
she  scarcely  thought  of  her  own  danger,  for  innocence,  and 
youth,  and  joy,  are  slow  to  think  of  aught  evil  befalling  them- 
selves, and,  thinking  benignly  of  all  living  things,  forget  their 
own  fear  in  their  pity  for  others'  sorrow.  At  last,  she  could  no 
longer  discern  a  single  mark  on  the  snow,  either  of  human 
steps,  or  of  the  sheep-track,  or  the  foot-print  of  the  wild-fowl. 
Suddenly,  too,  she  felt  out  of  breath  and  exhausted — and, 
shedding  tears  for  herself  at  last,  sank  down  in  the  snow. 

It  was  now  that  litT  heart  began  to  quake  with  fear.  She 
remembered  stories  of  shepherds  lost  in  the  snow — of  a  mother 
and  a  child  frozen  to  death  on  that  very  moor — and  in  a 
moment,  she  knew  that  she  was  to  die.  Bitterly  did  the  poor 
child  weep ;  for  death  was  terrible  to  her,  who,  though  poor, 
enjoyed  the  bright  little  world  of  youth  and  innocence.  The 
skies  of  heaven  were  dearer  than  she  knew  to  her,  so  were  the 
flowers  of  earth.  She  had  been  happy  at  her  work,  happy  in 
her  sleep — happy  in  the  ki'-k  on  Sabbath.     A  thousand  thoughts 

^  had  the  solitary  child — and  in  her  own  heart  was  a  spring  of 
happiness,  pure  and  undisturbed  as  any  fount^that  sparkles  un- 
seen all  the  year  through,  in  some  quiet  nook  among  the 
pastoral  hills.  But  now  there  was  to  be  an  end  of  all  this — she 
was  to  be  frozen  to  death,  and  lie  there  till  the  thaw  might 
come ;  and  then  her  father  would  find  her  body,  and  carry  it 
away  to  be  buried  in  the  kirkyard. 

The  tears  were  frozen  on  her  cheeks  as  soon  as  shed — and 
scarcely  had  her  little  hands  strength  to  clasp  themselves 
together,  as  the  thought  of  an  overruling  and  merciful  Lord 
came  across  her  heart.     Then,  indeed,  the  fears  of  this  religious 

.  child  were  calmed,  and  she  heard  without  terror  the  plover's 
wailing  cry,  and  the  deep  boom  of  the  bittern  sounding  in  the 
moss.  "  I  will  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer ;"  and,  drawing  her 
plaid  more  closely  around  her,  she  whispered,  beneath  its  inef- 
fectual cover — "  Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven,  hallowed  be 

Thy  name — Thy  kingdom  come — Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as 
it  is  in  Heaven."  Had  human  aid  been  within  fifty  yards,  it 
could  iiave  been  of  no  avail — eye  could  not  see  her — ear  could 
not  hear  her  in  that  howling  darkness.     But  that  low  prayer 

•wsls  heard  in  the  centre  of  eternity — and  that  little  sinless 

child  was  lying  in  the  snow,  beneath  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God. 
The  maiden,  having  prayed  to  her  Father  in  Heavou — then 
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thought  of  her  father  on  earth.  Alas !  they  were  not  far 
separated  !  The  father  was  lying  but  a  short  distance  from  his 
cliild ;  he  too  had  sunk  down  in  the  drifting  snow,  after  having, 
in  less  than  an  hour,  exhausted  all  the  strength  of  fear,  pity, 
hope,  despair,  and  resignation,  that  could  rise  in  a  father's 
heart  blindly  seeking  to  rescue  his  only  child  from  death,  think- 
ing that  one  desperate  exertion  might  enable  them  to  perish  in 
each  other's  arms.  There  they  lay,  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
each  other,  while  a  huge  snow-drifl^  was  every  moment  piling 
itself  up  into  a  more  insurmountable  barrier  between  the  dying 
parent  and  his  dying  child. 
..  -Christopher  North  (John  Wilson). 
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Stronger  of  heaven  !  I  bid  thee  hail  1 

Shred  from  the  pall  of  glory  riven, 
That  flashest  in  celestial  gale,  ' " ' » ■'  t  *'' * 

Broad  pennon  of  the  King  of  Heaven  ! 


-'•i'.'»f.J    it     ,,''')'     !>■ 

v.  t  r  , 

•ifi'Mjv,  >-  ■  /  ^j.  ^i^Q^  ^YiQ  flag  of  woe  and  death, 

,.t' !  '*.)  f .  i ;. ; . '    '  From  angel's  ensign  staff  unfurled  ? 

Vk^aw    .'"■*[  i    •  Art  thou  the  standard  of  his  wrath,        Ji  (^r:./  ?  ?• 

i  )  r      ■    *     ,  Waved  o'er  a  sordid,  sinful  world  ?     ,; :  ,  ,  >  ^ 

^tTKi'ti.'S  i\u  No :  from  that  pure,  pellucid  beam, 

■  ml  /   .iiTJui/i  __Tp**  ®™*  9.**'''  plaitts  of  Bethlehem  shune, 

f 


No  latent  evil  we  can  deem, 

'  Bright  herald  of  the  eternal  throne  !  , ' 

'   ''ir<fe^  ji'' <     Whate'er  portends  thy  front  of  fire,  ^^  v.,^     ;,!,,; 
' '     '^'  ^      ' ,  '■ '         Tliy  streaming  locks  so  lovely  pale —   ' 
h^St^W^^''    •  V*     Or  peace  to  man,  or  judgments  dii'e, 
.J^i^V;  ,^'S90u<>ii*i  Stranger  of  heaven,  I  bid  thee  hail ! 

'  '  "'  '^**»>yfiy'     WTiere  hast  thou  roamed  these  thousand  yeava  ? 
■''<^i^.l.         Why  sought  these  polar  paths  again, 
" iw/Ji^i*  iJ'T^^in  wilderness  of  glowing  spheres, 
4  if   ,.    ,A  '-I'o  fling  thy  vesture  o'er  the  wain  ? 
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And  when  thou  scal'st  the  Milky  Way, 
And  vanishest  from  human  view, 

A  thousand  worlds  shall  hail  thy  ray 
Through  wilds  of  yon  empyreal  blue  ! 

Oh,  on  thy  rapid  prow  to  glide  ! 

To  sail  the  boundless  skies  with  thee, 
And  plough  the  twinkling  stars  aside, 

Lik^  fot^m-bella  on  a  tranquil  sea  \ 
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To  brush  the  embers  from  the  sun,  '  ?  r* 
The  icicles  from  off  the  pole ;  ,  , 

Then  far  to  other  systems  run, 
Where  other  moor.s  and  planets  voll ! 

Stranger  of  heaven  !  oh,  let  thine  oye 
Smile  on  a  rapt  enthusiast's  dream  ; 

Eccentric  as  thy  course  on  high, 
And  airy  as  thine  ambient  beam  !      ,  , 

And  long,  long  may  thy  silver  ray 
Our  northern  arch  at  eve  adorn ; 

Then  wheeling  to  the  east  away, 
Light  the  grey  portab  of  the  morn  ! 
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As  H.M.S.  '  Wasp,'  Captain  Usherwood,  was  cruising  in  the 
Bight  of  Benin,  near  Lagos,  on  the  27th  february,  1845,  a 
strange  sail  was  seen,  and  Lieutenant  Stupart  was  immediately 
ordered  in  pursuit.  At  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  he 
came  up  with  her,  and  found  her  to  be  the  '  Felicidade,'  a  Bra- 
zilian schooner,  fitted  for  the  slave  trade,  with  a  slave- deck  of 
loose  planks  over  the  cargo,  and  a  crew  of  twenty-eiglit  men. 
With  the  exception  of  her  captain  and  another  man,  tJiey  were 
transferred  to  the  *  Wasp  ;'  and  Lieutenant  Stupart,  with  Mr. 
Palmer,  midshipman,  and  a  crew  of  fifteen  English  seamen, 
remained  in  charge  of  the  prize.  On  the  1st  of  March,  the 
boats  of  the  *  Felicidade,'  under  Mr.  Palmer,  captured  a  second 
prize,  the  '  Echo,'  with  430  slaves  on  board,  and  a  crew  of 
twenty-eight  men,  leaving  Mr.  Palmer,  with  seven  English 
seamen  and  two  Kroomen,  on  board  the  'Felicidade'  Sev<^ral 
of  the  'Echo's'  crew  were  also  sent  on  board  as  prisoners,  with 
their  captain.  The  oiflficer  and  prize  crew  were  overpowered  and 
murdered,  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt  made  to  gain  possessipn 
of  the  *  Echo.'  The  '  Felicidide'  was  seen  and  chased  on  the 
6th  March  by  H.M.S.  '  Star,'  Commander  Dunlop,  When  she 
was  boarded,  no  one  was  on  her  deck,  the  crew  being  concealed 
below  ;  and  on  being  found  and  questioned,  they  stated  the 
vessel  to  be  the  '  Virginie,'  and  accounted  for  their  wounds  by 
the  falling  of  a  spar  ;  but  there  were  traces  of  a  conflict,  and 
many  tokens  which  proved  that  English  seamen  had  been  on 
board.  She  was  then  sent  to  Sierra  Leone,  in  charge  of  Lieu- 
tenant W^ilson  and  nine  men.     Whilst  on  the  passage,  during 
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a  heavy  squall,  the  schooner  went  over,  filled  and  sank,  so  as 
only  to  leave  part  of  her  bow-rail  above  water.  When  the 
squall  passed,  the  whole  of  the  crew  were  found  clinging  to  the 
bow  rail.  Some  expert  divers  endeavored  to  extract  provi- 
sions from  the  vessel,  but  without  success ;  and  nothing  but 
death  stared  them  in  the  face,  as  the  schooner  was  gradually 
sinking.  Lieutenant  Wilson  ascertained  that  there  were  three 
common  knives  among  the  party,  and  it  was  resolved  to  make 
a  raft  of  the  main-boom  and  gaff,  and  such  other  floating  mate- 
rials as  remained  above  water.  These  they  secured  by  such 
ropes  as  could  be  cut  and  unrove  from  the  rigging,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  cordage  was  retained  to  make  good  any  defects 
they  might  sustain  by  the  working  of  the  spars  ;  a  small  top- 
gallant studding-sail  was  obtained  for  a  sail ;  and  upon  this 
miserable  float  the  ten  persons  made  sail  for  the  coast  of  Africa, 
distant  200  miles,  without  rudder,  oar,  compass,  provisions,  or 
water.  Being  almost  naked,  and  washed  by  every  wave,  their 
sufferings  were  very  great.  Famished  for  food  and  drink, 
scorched  by  a  burning  sun  during  the  day,  and  chilled  with  cold 
during  the  night,  they  thus  remained  twenty  days.  Delirium 
and  death  relieved  the  raft  of  part  of  its  load. of  misery,  two 
blacks  being  the  first  to  sink  under  their  sufterings.  The  ques- 
tion naturally  suggests  itself.  How  did  the  survivors  support 
life  1  Some  persons  would  be  almost  afraid  to  put  the  question, 
or  hear  the  answer.  There  is  nothing,  however,  to  wound  our 
feelings,  but  much  to  admire,  in  the  admirable  conduct  of  Lieu- 
tenant Wilson  and  his  men  during  these  melancholy  and  miser- 
able twenty  days.  Showers  of  rain  occasionally  fell ;  they 
caught  some  water  in  their  little  sail, which  they  drank,  and  put 
some  into  a  small  keg,  that  had  floated  out  of  the  vessel.  The 
sea  was  almost  always  breaking  over  the  spars  of  the  raft, 
which  was  surrounded  by  voracious  sharks.  The  famishing 
sailors  actually  caught  with  a  bowling-knot  b  shark,  eight  feet 
in  length,  with  their  bare  hands,  and  hauled  it  upon  the  raft ; 
they  killed  itj  drank  the  blood,  and  ate  part  of  the  flesh,  hus- 
banding the  remainder.  In  this  way  three  other  sharks  were 
taken,  and  upon  these  sharks  the  poor  fellows  managed  to  pro- 
long their  lives  till  picked  up  (in  sight  of  land)  in  what  may  be 
termed  the  very  zero  of  living  misery.  Lieutenant  Wilson  and 
four  seamen  survived,  and  recovered  their  strength.  Order 
and  discipline  were  maintained  upon  the  raft ;  fortitude,  fore- 
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thought,  a  reliance  upon  Divine  Providence,  and  good  conduct, 
enabled  these  Englishmen  to  surmount  "^ucli  horrible  sufferings, 
while  the  Kroomen  and  Portuguese  sr    tC  under  them. 

— Kingston. 
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iN  the  hollow  tree  in  the  grav  old  tower,   ' 

The  spectral  owl  doth  dwell ;  "     ;<   ..iii  Uy  -Cmt 

Dull,  hated,  despised  in  the  sunshine-hour,    •    ,..,„^  ^-v  vfuiri 

But  at  dusk— he's  abroad  and  well :  '  ' '  ^  ^^ "  ■  f 

Not  a  bird  of  the  forest  e'er  mates  with  him ;      >■?  ''A  ^  '*>■  f 

All  mock  him  outright  by  day  ;  ^  'jhih' 

But  at  night,  when  the  woods  grow  still  and  dim, 

The  boldest  will  shrink  away ;  ' '  "■ 

^.„    Oh,  when  the  night  falls,  and  roosts  the- fowl,' 
Then,  then  is  the  reign  of  the  horned  owl ! 


'fi- 
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And  the  owl  hath  a  bride  who  is  fond  and  bold,  ''  - 

And  loveth  the  wood's  deep  gloom ;  H.    ^':m>^P- 

And  with  eyes  like  the  shine  of  the  moonshine  cold 

She  awaiteth  her  ghastly  groom  ! 
Not  a  feather  she  moves,  not  a  carol  she  sings,    ' »    ■  >M.'i;x 

As  she  waits  in  her  tree  so  still ; 
But  when  her  heart  heareth  his  flapping  wings, 

She  hoots  out  her  welcome  shrill ! 
Oh,  when  the  moon  shines,  and  the  dogs  do  howl, 
Then,  then  is  the  cry  of  the  homed  owl !       -r  :;i>i'f,  4t 

Mourn  not  for  the  owl  nor  his  gloomy  plight!     <^*>■^'' 

The  owl  hath  his  share  of  good  :  wsifSsR  mi ; 

If  a  prisoner  be  he  in  the  broad  dayHght»v.j^,t<jj,j   - 

He  is  lord  in  the  dark  green  wood  ! 
Nor  lonely  the  bird,  nor  his  ghastly  mate ;  ' 

They  are  each  unto  each  a  pride- 
Thrice  fonder,  perhaps,  since  a  strange  dark  fate 
Hath  rent  them  from  all  beside  ! 
So  when  the  night  falls,  and  dogs  do  howl,    fttM 
Sing  Ho  !  for  tne  reign  of  the  homed  owl ! 
We  know  not  alway  who  are  kings  by  day, 
But  the  king  of  the  night  is  the  bold  brown  owl. 

Babby  Cobnwall  (B.  F.  Pbocteb). 


GOLD  LEAF. 

Of  all  the  substances  on  which  man  exercises  his  manufactur- 
ing ingenuity,  gold  is  perhaps  that  which  admits  of  being 
brought  to  tlie  most  extraordinary  degree  of  fineness.  Many 
of  the  productions  in  this  department  of  industry  are  really 
"curiosities."     Is  not  a  solid,  unbroken,   uniform  sheet  of 
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gold,  less  than  one  five-hundredth  part  the  thickness  of  a  sheet 
of  ordinary  printing  paper,  a  curiosity ;  is  it  not  a  curiosity  to 
know  that  one  ounce  of  gold  may  be  made  to  cover  the  floor  of 
an  ordinary  sitting-room ;  that  one  grain  of  gold  will  gild  thirty 
coat  buttons ;  and  that  the  covering  of  gold  upon  gold  lace  is 
very  far  thinner  than  even  leaf  gold,  'i  hpt  US  glance  a  little  at 
these  remarkable  productions.  v.-L,'  .    ;j. 

And  first  for  gold-leaf  and  the  gold-beating  processes  where- 
by it  is  produced.  Gold  leaf,  in  strictness,  it  certainly  is  not : 
for  it  is  found  that  a  minute  percentage  of  silver  and  of  copper 
is  necessary  to  give  the  gold  a  proper  malleable  quality — a  per- 
centage of  perhaps  one  in  seventy  or  eighty.  The  refiner 
manages  this  alloy,  and  brings  the  costly  product  to  a  certain 
stage  of  completion  ;  he  melts  the  gold  and  the  cheaper  alloys 
in  a  black-lead  crucible ;  he  pours  the  molten  metal  into  an 
ingot  mould,  six  or  eight  inches  long ;  he  removes  the  solidified 
and  cooled  ingot  from  its  mould,  and  passes  it  repeatedly 
between  two  steel  rollers  until  it  assumes  the  thickness  of  a 
ribbon ;  and  tliis  ribbon,  about  one  eight-hundredth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  and  presenting  a  surface  of  about  five  hundred 
square  inches  to  an  ounce,  passes  next  into  the  hands  of  the 
gold-beater.  • 

The  working  tools,  the  processes,  and  tie  products  of  a  gold- 
beater, are  all  remarkable.  That  puzzling  material,  "gold- 
beaters' skin,"  is  an  indispensable  aid  to  him  :  *t  is  a  membrane 
of  extreme  thinness  and  delicacy,  but  yet  tough  and  strong, 
procured  from  the  intestines  of  the  ox ;  eight  hundred  pieces 
of  this  skin,  four  inches  square,  constitute  a  packet  with  which 
the  gold-beater  labors ;  and  thus  he  proceeds : — ^A  hundred  and 
fifty  bits  of  ribbon-gold,  an  inch  square,  are  interleaved  with  as 
many  vellum  leaves  four  inches  square ;  they  are  beaten  for  a 
long  time  with  a  ponderous  hammer  on  a  smooth  marble  slab, 
until  the  gold  has  thinned  and  expanded  to  the  size  of  the 
vellum.  How  the  workman  manages  so  as  to  beat  all  the 
pieces  equally,  and  yet  beat  none  into  holes,  he  alone  can 
answer :  it  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  his  craft.  The  gold  is 
liberated  from  its  vellum  prison,  and  each  piece  cut  into  four ; 
the  hundred  and  fifty  have  thus  become  six  hundred,  and  these 
are  interleaved  with  six  hundred  pieces  of  gold-beaters'  skin, 
which  are  then  packed  into  a  compact  mass.  Another  beating 
then  takes  place — more  careful,  more  delicate,  more  precise 
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than  the  former — until  the  gold,  expanded  like  the  silk- worm, 
as  far  as  its  envelope  will  admit,  requires  to  be  again  released. 
The  leaves  arc  again  divided  into  four,  by  which  the  six  hun- 
dred become  twenty-four  hundred  ;  these  are  divided  into  three 
parcels  of  eight  hundred  each,  and  each  parcel  is  subjected  to 
a  third  beating.  Heavy  as  the  hammers  are,  there  are  yet 
degress  of  heaviness  :  first,  a  sixteen-pounder  gives  its  weighty 
thumps,  then  a  twelve  pounder,  and  in  this  last  operation  a 
hammer  of  ten  pounds  is  employed. 

Now  if  we  exercise  a  little  arithmetic,  we  shall  find  that  the 
thin  ribbon  of  gold  has  become  thinner  in  an  extraordinary 
degree ;  in  fact  it  is  reduced  to  about  yj^th  part  of  its  thick- 
ness. A  sheet  of  paper  is  equal  in  thickness  to  800  gold-rib- 
bons, but  one  gold-ribbon  is  equal  to  180  gold-leaves ;  thus  the 
little  ingot  of  two  ounces  becomes  spread  out  to  a  very  large 
area.  An  apartment  twelve  feet  square  might  be  carpeted  with 
gold  for  six  or  eight  guineas  :  a  thin  carpet,  it  is  true,  but  one 
of  sound  honest  gold,  purer  than  even  standard  gold. 

The  Great  Exhibition  has  not  failed  to  furnish  illustrations 
of  this  remarkable  product,  and  of  the  simple  contrivances 
whereby  it  is  produced.  M.  Bottler,  from  France,  and  Messrs. 
Vine  and  Ashmead,  from  ^e  United  States,  exhibited  machines 
intended  to  aid  in  the  operations  of  the  gold-beater ;  but  in 
England  these  operations  are  wholly  manipulative.  Then  the 
delicate  membrane,  the  "gold-beaters'  skin,"  was  shown  in 
specimens,  not  only  from  our  own  great  metropolis,  but  from 
the  far  distant  colony  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  In  Mr.  Mar- 
shall's collection,  placed  among  the  "precious- metals"  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  there  was  the  packet  of  eidit  hundred  films  of 
gold-beaters'  skin,  just  in  the  form  in  which  the  hammer  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  it ;  and  near  this  were  specimens  of  all 
the  various  kinds  of  leaf-gold  used  in  manufacturing  operations, 
from  the  silvery  "white  to  the  coppery  red.  These  variations 
of  tint  are  produced  by  varying  the  quantity  of  silver  and  of 
copper  mixed  with  the  gold;  and  there  were  also  different 
thicknesses  of  leaf,  applicable  to  different  purposes.    There  was 

fold  leaf  from  three  English  firms,  from  France,  from  the 
Faited  States,  from  Turkey,  and  from  Van  Diemen's  Land — 
the  Old  World  and  the  New  both  displayed  their  knowledge  of 
this  art. 
The  applications  of   this    exquisitely    fine  substance  are 
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hiimerous  and  varied.  In  the  edges  of  books,  in  picture-frames 
and  looking-glasses,  in  the  gorgeous  decorations  of  the  House 
of  Lords  and  other  sumptuous  apartments,  in  gilt  leather — we 
see  some  among  the  many  applications  of  leaf-gold.  In  a' I 
these  cases  the  gold  is  applied  and  secured  by  the  aid  of  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  cement  or  gold  size  ;  and  this  cement  differs  in 
character,  according  as  the  gold  is  or  is  not  to  be  burnished 
with  a  smooth  piece  of  agate  or  flint.  — Dodd. 
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Hark  !  how  the  furnace  pants  and  roars  !   ; 
'  Hark  !  how  the  molten  metal  pours, 
•    As  bursting  from  its  iron  doora 
=  '  It  glitters  in  the  sun  !  *\"  j^'*'-  :'     .^ 

Now  through  the  ready  mould  it  flows, 
•  Seething  and  hissing  as  it  goes, 
And  filling  every  crevice  up, 
As  the  red  vintage  fills  the  cup  :        ;     , 
Hurrah!  the  work  is  done! 

Unswathe  him  now.     Take  oflf  each  stay 

That  binds  him  to  his  couch  of  clay. 

And  let  him  struggle  into  day  ;        .-^ii  ■:'; ' 

Let  chain  and  pulley  run,  <^  ' 

With  yielding  crank  and  steady  rope,    - 
Until  he  rise  from  rim  to  cope,  >' 

In  rounded  beauty,  ribbed  in  strength, 
AVithout  a  flaw  in  all  his  length  : 

Hurrah  !  the  work  ia  done  !  . 

The  clapper  on  his  giant  side 

Shall  ring  no  peal  for  blushing  bride, 

For  birth,  or  death,  or  new-year  tide, 

Or  festival  begun  ! 
A  nation's  joy  alone  shall  be 
The  signal  for  his  revelry  ; 
And  for  a  nation's  woes  alone 
His  melancholy  tongue  shall  moan  : 

Hurrah !  the  work  in  done  ! 

Borne  on  the  gale,  deep-toned  and  clear, 
His  long,  loud  summons  shall  we  hear. 
When  statesmen  to  their  country  dear, 

Their  mortal  race  have  run  : 
When  mighty  monarchs  yield  their  breath, 
And  patriots  sleep  the  sleep  of  death, 
Then  shall  he  raise  his  voice  of  gloom, 
Aud  peal  a  **equiem  o'er  their  tomb  :     * 

Ilurrah !  the  work  is  done! 
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Should  foemen  lift  their  haughty  hand, 
And  dare  invade  us  where  we  stand, 
Fast  by  the  altars  of  our  land 

We'll  gather  eveiy  one  :        :  '^\ 
And  he  shall  ring  the  loud  alarm, 
To  call  the  multitudes  to  arm, 
From  distant  field  an<3.  forest  brown. 
And  teeming  alleys  of  the  town  ;  ;^ .    ,•       ^         .^. 

IJurrajf.'  the  work  ia  done  !    '-^r^mj^^-tm':.^^' 

•■-iitr  tiJo''' 

And  as  the  solemn  boom  they  hear, 
Old  men  shall  grasp  the  idle  spear. 
Laid  by  to  rust  for  many  a  year,  t  •  • 

And  to  the  straggle  run  ; 
Young  men  shall  leave  their  toils  or  books. 
Or  turn  to  swords  their  pruning-hooks  ;     • 
And  maids  have  sweetest  smiles  for  those 
Who  battle  with  their  country's  foes  : 

Hurrah !  the  worh  is  done  !  --.' 


;??v. 


:V'> 


:■?<(■ 


And  when  the  camion's  iron  throat        ,   • 
Shall  bear  the  news  to  dells  remote,    j  V 
A  ad  trumpet-blast  resound  the  note, 

That  victory  ia  won  ; 
While  down  the  wind  the  banner  drops. 
And  bonfires  blaze  on  mountain-tops, 
His  sides  shall  glow  with  fierce  delight,/ 
And  ring  glad  peals  from  morn  to  night : 

Hurrah !  the  work  is  done  !         " 

>'■/'■ 

But  of  such  themes  forbear  to  tell.       ■" 
May  never  War  awake  this  bell  .' 

To  sound  the  tocsin  or  the  knell ! 

Hushed  be  the  alarum  gun  !  >'  " 

Sheathed  be  the  sword  !  and  may  his  voice 
Call  up  the  nations  to  rejoice, 
That  War  his  tattered  flag  has  furled, 
And  vanished  from  a  wiser  world  ! 

Hurrah!  the  work  u  done! 


Still  may  he  ring  when  struggles  cease, 
Still  may  he  ring  for  joy's  increase, 
For  progress  in  the  arts  of  peace. 

And  friendly  trophies  won ! 
When  rival  nations  join  their  hands, 
When  plenty  crowns  the  happy  lands. 
When  knowledge  gives  new  blessings  birth, 
And  freedom  reigns  o'er  all  the  earth  ! 

Hurrah!  the  loork  is  done! 


—McKay. 
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We  were  sound  asleep  one  night,  when  about  two  hours 
before  day,  the  snorting  of  horses  and  lowing  of  our  cattle 
which  were  ranging  in  the  woods,  suddenly  awoke  us.  I  took 
my  rifle,  and  went  to  the  door  to  see  what  beast  had  caused 
the  hubbub,  when  I  was  struck  by  the  glare  of  light  reflected 
on  all  the  trees  before  me,  as  far  as  I  could  see  through  the* 
woods.  My  horses  were  leaping  about,  snorting  loudly,  and 
the  cattle  ran  among  them  in  great  consternation.!?^!  w 

On  going  to  the  back  of  the  house,  I  plainly  heard  the  crack- 
ling made  by  the  burning  brushwood,  and  saw  the  flames 
coming  toward  us  in  a  far-extended  line.  I  ran  to  the  house, 
tcld  my  wife  to  dress  herself  and  the  child  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  take  the  little  money  we  had,  while  I  managed  to 
catch  and  saddle  two  of  the  best  horses.  All  this  was  done  in 
a  very  short  time,  for  I  felt  that  every  moment  was  precious 
to  us. 

We  then  mounted  our  horses  and  made  off  from  the  fire. 
My  wife,  who  is  an  excellent  rider,  stuck  close  to  me ;  and  my 
daughter,   who  was  then  a  small  child,  I  took  in  one  arm. 
When  making  off",  I  looked  back  and  saw  that  the  frightful 
blaza  was  close  upon  us,  and  had  already  laid  hold  of  the  house. 
By  good  luck  there  was  a  horn  attached  to  my  hunting  clothes, 
and  I  blew  it  to  bring  after  us,  if  possible,  the  remainder  of 
my  live  stock,  as  well  as  the  dogs.     The  cattle  followed  for  a 
while ;  but  before  an  hour  had  elapsed,  they  all  ran,  as  if  mad, 
through  the  woods,  and  that  was  the  last  of  them.     My  dogs, 
too,  although  at  all  other  times  extremely  tractable,  ran  after  the 
deer,  that  in  great  numbers  sprang  before  us,  as  if  fully  aware 
of  the  death  that  was  so  rapidly  approaching. 

We  heard  blasts  from  the  horns  of  our  neighbors,  as  we 
proceeded,  and  knew  that  they  were  in  the  same  predicament. 
Intent  on  striving  to  the  utmost,  to  preserve  our  lives,  I 
thought  of  a  large  lake,  some  miles  ofi^,  which  might  possibly 
check  the  flames ;  and,  urging  my  wife  to  whip  up  her  horse, 
we  set  off  at  full  speed,  making  the  best  way  we  could  over  the 
fallen  trees  and  the  brush  heaps,  which  lay  like  so  many  articles 
placed  on  purpose  to  keep  up  the  terrific  fires,  that  advanced 
with  a  broad  front  upon  us. 
By  this  time,  we  could  feel  the  heat ;  and  we  were  afraid 
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that  our  liorscs  would  drop  down  every  instant.  A  singular 
kind  of  breeze  was  passing  over  our  heads,  and  the  glare  of  the 
atmosphere  shone  over  the  daylight.  I  was  sensibly  of  a  slight 
faintness,  and  my  wife  looked  pale.  The  heat  had  produced 
such  a  flush  in  the  child's  face,  that  when  she  turned  toward 
either  of  us,  our  grief  and  perplexity  were  greatly  increased. 
Ten  miles,  you  know,  are  soon  gone  over  on  swift  horses ;  but, 
*^iotwithstanding  this,  when  we  reached  the  borders  of  the  lake, 
covered  with  sweat  and  quite  exhausted,  our  hearts  failed  us. 

The  heat  of  the  smoke  was  insufferable,  and  sheets  of  blazing 
fire  flew  over  us  in  a  manner  beyond  belief.  AVc  reached  the 
shore,  however,  coasted  the  lake  for  a  while,  and  got  round  to 
the  lee-side.  There  we  gave  up  our  horses,  which  we  never 
saw  again.  Down  among  the  nishes  we  plunged,  by  the  edge 
of  the  water,  and  laid  ourselves  flat,  to  wait  the  chance  of  es- 
caping from  being  burned  or  devoured.  The  water  refreshed 
us,  and  we  enjoyed  the  coolness. 

On  went  tlie  fire,  rushing  and  crashing  through  the  woods, 
such  a  night  may  we  never  again  see !  The  heavens  them- 
selves, I  thought,  were  frightened ;  for  all  above  us  was  a  red 
glare,  mixed  with  clouds  and  smoke,  rolling  and  sweeping 
away.  Our  bodies  were  cool  enough,  but  our  heads  were 
scorching ;  and  the  child,  who  now  seemed  to  understand  the 
,  matter,  cried  so  as  nearly  to  break  our  hearts. 

The  day  passed  on,  and  we  became  hungry.  Many  wild 
beasts  came  plunging  into  tlie  water  beside  us,  and  others 
swam  across  to  our  side,  and  stood  still.  Although  faint  and 
weary,  I  managed  to  shoot  a  porcupine,  and  we  all  tasted  its 
flesh.  The  night  passed,  I  cannot  tell  you  how.  Smouldering 
fires  covered  the  ground,  and  the  trees  stood  like  pillars  of 
fire,  or  fell  across  each  other.  The  stifling  and  sickening 
smoke  still  rushed  over  us,  and  the  burnt  cinders  and  ashes 
fell  thick  about  us.  How  we  got  through  that  night,  I  really 
cannot  tell ;  for  about  some  of  it,  I  remember  nothing. 

When  morning  came,  all  was  calm  ;  but  a  dismal  smoke  still 
filled  the  air,  and  the  smell  seemed  worse  than  ever.  What 
was  to  become  of  us,  I  did  not  know.  My  wife  hugged  the 
child  to  her  breast,  and  wept  bitterly ;  but  God  had  preserved 
us  through  the  worst  of  the  danger,  and  the  flames  had  gone 
past,  so  I  thought  it  would  be  both  ungrateful  to  Him,  and 
unmanly,  to  despair  now.     Hunger  once  more  pressed  upon  us, 
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but  this  was  soon  remedied.  Several  deer  were  standing  in 
the  water,  up  to  the  head,  and  I  shot  one  of  them.  Some  of 
its  flesh  was  soon  roasted,  and  after  eating  it,  we  felt  wonder- 
fully strengthened.  '    m » <:  *"  -^.^r ;  r »    v* 

By  this  time,  the  blaze  of  the  fire  was  beyond  our  sight, 
although  the  ground  was  burning  in  many  places,  and  it  was 
dangerous  to  go  among  the  burnt  trees.  After  resting  awhile, 
we  prepared  to  commence  our  march.  Taking  up  the  child,  I 
led  the  way  over  tlie  hot  ground  and  rocks ;  and  after  two 
weary  days  and  nights,  during  which  we  shifted  in  the  best 
manner  we  could,  we  at  last  reached  the  hard  woods,  which 
had  been  free  from  the  fire.  Soon  after  we  came  to  a  house, 
where  we  were  kindly  treated.  Since  then,  I  have  worked 
hard  and  constantly  as  a  lumberman  ;  and,  thanks  to  God,  we 
are  safe,  sound,  and  happy  !    "--   -  ;:;'-4    — AuDUBON. 
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^  (a.  d.  1415.) 
The  venerable  Sir  Thomas  Erpiugham,  a  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
and  a  soldier  of  the  highest  reputation,  was  ordered  to  array 
the  archers  and  place  them  in  front,  and  he  exhorted  all  in 
Henry's  name  to  fight  vigorously.  Then,  riding  before  the 
archers,  he  drew  them  up,  and  when  this  was  done,  threw  his 
baton  into  the  air,  exclaiming,  "  Now  strike  !"  and  was  answered 
by  a  loud  cry,  after  which  he  dismounted  and  placed  himself  in 
the  King's  battalion,  who  was  also  on  foot  opposite  h.  men, 
with  his  banner  borne  before  him.  r  '%iti*Vi.;*;j* 

It  was  now  between  ten  and  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and 
Henry  finding  that  great  part  of  the  day  had  been  wasted,  and 
that  the  French  would  not  approach,  but  were  probably  either 
waitmg  for  reinforcements,  or  expecting  to  oblige  him  to  sur- 
render from  the  want  of  provisions,  resolved  to  commence  the 
attack.  Having  issued  the  command,  "  Banners  advance,"  the 
soldiers  immediately  prostrated  themselves  on  the  ground,  be- 
seeching the  protection  of  tlie  Almighty,  and  each  of  them  put 
a  small  piece  of  earth  into  his  mouth,  in  remembrance,  as  has 
been  conjectured,  that  they  were  mortal,  and  formed  of  dust. 
They  then  marched  towards  the  enemy  in  three  lines,  with  great 
firmness  and  intrepidity,  uttering  repeated  shouts,  and  with 
their  trumpets  sounding. 
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The  Constable  on  seeing  them  approach,  after  earnestly  acl- 
monisliing  his  men  to  confess  their  sins  and  to  fight  bravely, 
ordered  his  advanced  guard  to  march  towards  the  English,  which 
they  did,  ciying  **  Montjoye  !  Montjoye  !" 

The  battle  commenced  by  the  English  archers  shooting  their 
arrows  as  soon  as  they  were  within  reach  of  the  enemy,  and 
much  execution  was  done  among  them  before  the  combatants 
closed.  The  French  cavalry  posted  along  the  flanks,  attacked 
the  archers  on  each  side  ;  but  the  di^'isioE  commanded  by  Cli- 
gnet  de  Brabant,  Admiral  of  France,  which  consisted  of  eight 
hundred  horse,  and  was  intended  to  break  through  them,  was 
reduced  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  who  attempted  it  in 
vain,  being  compelled  to  retreat  from  the  heavy  volleys  of 
arrows.  Sir  William  de  Saveuse,  with  three  hundred  men-at- 
arms  likewise  gallantly  endeavored  to  accomplish  this  object, 
but  he  was  immediately  killed  :  his  followers  were  repulsed  by 
the  archera  placing  their  pointed  stakes  before  them  ;  and  the 
horses  bemg  infuriated  by  wounds  from  the  arrows,  became 
unmanageable,  great  part  of  them,  with  their  riders,  rolling  on 
the  earth  from  pain,  whilst  the  others  fled  at  the  utmost  speed 
upon  the  van,  throw  it  into  confusion,  and  forced  it  back  on 
some  newly  sown  ground.  Of  this  fortunate  circumstance 
Henry  took  instant  advantage,  by  causing  his  men  to  advance 
upon  them  with  the  greatest  celerity,  at  which  moment  the 
flanks  of  both  armies  immerged  into  the  woods  on  each  side. 
When  the  French  advanced  guard,  who  had  boldly  marched 
towards  them  under  the  great  disadvantage  of  having  the  sun 
in  their  eyes,  came  near,  whether  from  the  effect  of  the  heavy 
discharges  of  arrows,  which  pierced  through  the  sides  and  bea- 
vei-s  of  their  basinets,  or  with  the  view  of  sooner  penetrating 
the  English  lines,  they  suddenly  formed  themselves  into  three 
divisions  and  charged  with  so  much  impetuosity  in  the  three 
places  where  the  banners  stood,  that  for  a  short  period  the 
English  gave  way  ;  but,  quickly  rallying,  they  recovered  their 
ground,  and  repulsed  their  assailants  with  tremendous  loss. 
The  conflict  was  then  very  severe,  and  a^  soon  as  the  English 
archers  had  exhausted  their  arrows,  they  threw  aside  their 
bows,  and  fought  with  overwhelming  impetuosity  with  the 
swords,  bills,  lances  and  hatchets,  with  which  the  field  was 
covered,  slaying  all  before  them.  A  dreadful  slaughter  conse- 
quently took  place  in  the  van  of  the  French  army,  and  the 
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aasailants  speedily  readied  the  second  line,  wliich  was  posted  in 
the  rear  of  the  first.  For  a  time  the  English  met  v/ith  a  spirited 
opposition,  but  the  confusion  which  i)roduced  the  defeat  of  the 
van  now  extended  to  this  division,  and  those  immense  numbers 
upon  which  they  placed  such  reliance  became  the  chief  cause  of 
their   destruction.      Standing  upon   soft  ground  and  heavily 
armed,  without  sufficient  room  to  move,  they  necessarily  impeded 
each  other ;  and  being  thus  unable  to  offer  any  material  resist- 
ance, they  fell  victims,  as  much  to  the  unfortunate  situation 
and  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  as  to  the  valor  of 
their  enemies.     When  the  French  lines  gave  way,  the  Duke  of 
Alen9on  mounted  his  horse  with  the  hope  of  rallying  the  fugi- 
tives ;  but  finding  it  impossible,   he  returned  to  the  scene  of 
danger ;  and  after  performing  prodigies  of  valor,  was  slain  whilst 
in  personal  combat  with  the  King  of  England.    Duke  Anthony 
of  Brabant, -whose  anxiety  to  be  present  made  him  push  forward 
with  such  rapidity  that  the  greater  part  of  his  soldiers  could 
not  keep  up  with  him,  now  joined  the  French.     Finding  that 
the  battle  had  commenced  he  would  not  wait  to  equip  himself, 
but  seizing  a  banner  which  was  attached  to  a  trumpet,  converted 
it  into  a  surcoat  of  arms,  threw  himself  with  a  small  body  of 
followers  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  nobly  endeavored 
to  resist  the  torrent ;  but  he  was  speedily  slain,  and  the  fate  of 
the  second  division  was  no  longer  doubtful. 

The  rear,  seeing  what  had  befallen  their  companions,  took  to 
flight,  leaving  only  the  chief  leaders  on  the  field ;  and  sucli  of 
them  as  survived  were  made  prisoners.  As  a  last  effort,  a  gal- 
lant charge  was  made  by  the  Counts  of  Marie  and  Fauquem- 
bergh  at  the  head  of  about  six  hundred  men-at-arms,  whom 
with  great  difficulty  they  had  kept  firm,  but  without  success, 
and  they  shared  the  fate  of  the  bravest  of  their  comrades. 

An  eye-witness  says,  though  he  is  not  candid  enough  to 
explain  the  reason,  that  there  was  no  example  in  history  of  so 
fine  a  body  of  men  having  made  so  disorderly,  so  cowardly,  or 
so  unmanly  a  resistance ;  that  they  seemed  seized  with  a  panic  ; 
that  many  noblemen  surrendered  themselves  more  than  ten 
times  during  the  day,  but  as  no  one  had  leisure  to  make  prisoners 
of  them,  they  were  all  pressed  to  the  ground  and  put  to  death 
without  exception,  either  by  those  who  had  overcome,  or  by 
those  who  followed  them. 
Among  the  many  instances  of  heroism  which  occurred  during 
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the  battlo,  Henry's  conduct  was  particularly  distinguished  ;  and 
it  is  said  that,  even  if  he  had  been  of  the  most  inferior  rank, 
the  extraordinary  valor  which  he  displayed  would  have  ensured 
to  him  greater  renown  than  that  of  any  other  person.  He  fought 
on  foot,  and  shared  the  dangers  of  the  day  in  common  with  the 
humblest  of  his  soldiers  ;  but  he  more  particularly  signalized 
himself  in  preserving  the  life  of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester. That  prince  having  been  wounded  in  the  bowels 
with  a  dagger,  and  thrown  senseless  to  the  ground  by 
the  Duke  of  Alen(jon  and  his  followers,  with  his  feet 
towards  his  enemies,  the  King  rushed  between  his  legs, 
and  defended  him  until  he  was  removed  from  the  field. 
This  generous  act  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  for  whilst  lie  was 
stooping  to  raise  his  brother,  Alen^on  gave  him  a  blow 
on  his  basinet  which  struck  off  a  part  of  his  crown.  Being, 
however,  soon  surrounded  by  Henry's  guards,  Alen9on  found 
himself  in  the  utmost  peril,  and  lifting  up  his  arm,  exclaimed, 
"  I  am  the  Duke  of  Alen9on,  and  I  yield  myself  to  you,"  but 
whilst  the  King  was  extending  his  hand  to  receive  his  pledge, 
the  prince  was  slain.  St.  Remy  relates,  that  the  blow  which 
struck  off  part  of  Henry's  crown  was  given  by  one  of  a  body  of 
eighteen  knights,  belonging  to  the  retinue  of  the  Lord  of  Croy, 
led  by  Brunelet  de  Mansinguehen  and  Ganiot  de  Bournonville, 
who  had  sworn  that  they  would  force  themselves  sufficiently 
near  to  where  the  King  of  England  fought  to  strike  the  royal 
diadem  from  his  head,  or  that  they  would  die  in  the  attempt ; 
a  vow  which  was  literally  fulfilled,  for  though  one  of  them  with 
his  axe  struck  a  poiat  from  his  crown,  they  were  all  cut  to 
pieces.  *^ik  .m,^-,  •*!«■;,«?  — Nicholas. 
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THE  PLEASANT  DAYS  OF  OLD. 

O  !  the  pleasant  days  of  old,  which  so  often  people  praise  ! 
True,  they  wanted  all  the  luxuries  that  grace  our  modeifn  days  ; 
Bare  floors  were  strewed  with  rushes,  the  walls  let  in  the  cold  : 
O,  how  they  must  have  shivered  in  those  pleasant  days  of  old ! 

O,  those  ancient  lords  of  old,  how  magnificent  they  were  ! 
They  threw  down  and  imprisoned  kiufjs-  to  thwait  them  who  mii^ht  dare  ? 
They  ruled  their  serfs  right  sternly  ;  they  took  from  Jews  their  gold — 
Above  both  law  and  equity  were  those  great  lords  of  old  I 

O,  tl;e  gallant  knights  of  old,  for  their  valor  so  renowned  ! 

With  sword  and  lance,  and  armor  strong,  they  scoured  the  country  round ; 

And  whenever  aut?ht  to  tempt  them  they  met  by  wood  or  wold, 

By  right  of  sword  they  seised  the  prize— those  gallant  knights  of  old  I 
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O,  the  gentle  damea  of  old  !  who,  quite  free  from  fear  or  pain. 

Could  gaze  on  jouat  or  tournament,  and  see  their  champiunn  olain  ; 

They  lived  on  good  beefsteakH  and  ale,  which  made  them  strong  and  bold, — 

O,  more  like  men  than  women  were  those  geotle  dames  of  old ! 

O.  those  mighty  towers  of  old  !  with  their  turrets,  moat,  and  keep, 
Tneir  battlements,  and  bastions,  their  dungeons  dark  and  deep  ; 
Full  many  a  baron  held  his  court  within  the  castle  hold  ; 
And  many  a  capti'^e  languished  there,  in  those  strong  towers  of  old. 

O,  the  troubadours  of  old  !  with  their  gentle  minstrelaie. 
Of  hope  and  joy,  oi*  deep  despair,  whiche'er  their  lot  might  be — 
For  years  they  serv«.d  their  ladye-love  ere  they  their  passion  told— 
O,  wondrous  patience  must  have  bad  those  troubadours  of  old  ! 

O,  those  blessed  times  of  old !  with  their  chivalry  and  state ; 
I  love  to  read  their  chronicles,  which  such  brave  deeds  relate  ; 
I  love  to  sing  their  ancient  rhymes,  to  hear  their  legends  told — 
But,  Heaven  be  thanked  1  I  live  nut  in  those  blessed  times  of  old  I 

flf  <{.;.;.. r  -J-;.n*.  c.  0  .yvj      — Frances  73bowit. 
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Mr.  Fox  united,  in  a  most  remarkable  degree,  the  seemingly 
repugnant  charactcjrs  of  the  mildest  of  men  and  the  most 
vehement  of  orators.  In  private  life  he  was  gentle,  modest, 
placable,  kind,  of  simple  manners,  and  so  averse  from  parade 
and  dogmatism,  as  to  be  not  only  unostentatious,,  but  even 
somewhat  inactive  in  conversation.  His  superiority  was  never 
felt  but  in  the  instruction  which  he  imparted,  or  in  the  atten- 
tion which  hi?  generous  preference  usually  directed  to  the 
more  obscure  members  of  the  company.  The  simplicity  of  his 
manners  was  far  from  excluding  that  perfect  urbanity  and 
amenity  which  flowed  still  more  from  the  mildness  of  his 
nature  than  from  familiar  intercourse  with  the  most  polished 
society  of  Europe. 

His  conversation,  when  it  was  not  repressed  by  modesty  or 
indolence,  was  delightful.  The  pleasantry,  perhaps,  of  no  man 
of  wit  had  so  unlabored  an  appearance.  It  seemed  rather  to 
escape  from  his  mind  than  to  be  produced  by  it.  He  had  lived 
on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  all  contemporaries  distiii- 
guished  by  wit,  politeness,  philosophy,  learning,  or  the  talents 
of  public  life.  In  the  course  of  thirty  yttars,  he  had  known 
almost  every  man  in  Europe  whose  intercourse  could  strengthen, 
or  enrich,  or  polish  the  mind.     His  own  literature  was  various 
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and  elegant.  In  classical  erudition,  which,  by  the  custom  of 
England,  is  more  peculiarly  called  learning,  he  was  inferior  to 
fcAV  professed  scholars.  Like  all  men  of  genius,  he  delighted  to 
take  refuge  in  poetry  from  the  vulgarity  and  irritation  of  busi- 
ness. His  own  verses  were  easy  and  pleasing ;  and  the  poetical 
charaicter  of  his  mind  was  displayed  in  his  extraordinary  partial- 
ity for  the  poetry  of  the  two  most  poetical  nations,  or  at  least 
languages,  of  the  west — those  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  of  the 
modern  Italians.  He  disliked  political  conversation,  and  never 
willingly  took  any  part  in  it. 

To  speak  of  him  justly,  as  an  orator,  would  require  a  long 
essay.  Every  where  natural,  he  carried  into  public  something 
of  that  simple  and  negligent  exterior  which  belonged  to  him 
in  private.  When  he  began  to  speak,  a  common  c')server 
might  have  thought  him  awkward  ;  and  even  a  consum^iate 
judge  could  only  have  been  struck  with  the  exquisite  justness  of 
his  ideas,  and  the  transparent  simplicity  of  his  language.  But 
no  sooner  had  he  spoken  for  some  time  than  he  was  changed 
into  another  being.  He  forgot  himself  and  every  thing  around 
him.  He  thought  only  of  his  subject.  His  genius  warmed  and 
kindhd  as  he  >ient  on.  He  darted  fire  into  his  audience.  Tor- 
rents of  impetuous  and  irresistible  eloquence  swept  along  their 
feelings  and  conviction.  He  certainly  possessed,  above  all 
moderns,  that  union  of  reason,  simplicity,  and  vehemence, 
which  formed  the  prince  of  orators.  He  was  the  most  Demos- 
thenean  speaker  since  Demosthenes.  "  I  knew  him,"  says  Mr. 
Burke,  in  a  pamphlet  written  after  their  unhappy  difference, 
"  when  he  was  nineteen  ;  since  which  time  he  has  risen,  by  slow 
degrees,  to  be  the  most  brilliant  and  accomplished  debater  that 
the  world  ever  saw."  The  quiet  dignity  of  a  mind  roused  only 
by  great  objects,  the  absence  of  petty  bustle,  the  contempt  of 
show,  the  abhorrence  of  intrigue,  tlie  plainness  and  down- 
Tightness,  and  the  thorough  good  nature,  which  distinguished 
Mr.  Fox,  seem  to  render  him  no  very  unfit  representative  of 
that  old  English  national  character,  which,  if  it  ever  changed, 
jwe  should  be  sanguine,  inviced,  to  expect  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
better.  ^        ;V;^V-'  '   '^r.,  •  vl- •'•-..  t?v.:/av'^,;:. 

The  simplicity  of  his  character  inspired  confidence,  the  ardor 
of  his  eloquence  roused  enthusiasm,  and  the  gentleness  of  his 
manners  invited  friendship.  "  I  admired,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon, 
"  the  powers  of  a  superior  man,  as  they  were  blended  in  his 
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attractive  character  with  all  the  softness  and  simplicity  of  a 
child.  No  human  being  was  ever  more  free  from  any  taint  of 
malignity,  vanity,  or  falsehood."  :  > .  j   <!   -fpiV:  gijM/ 

From  these  qualities  of  his  public  and  private  character  it 
probably  arose  that  no  English  statesman  ever  preserved,  during 
so  long  a  period  of  adverse  fortune,  so  many  affectionate  friends 
and  so  many  zealous  adherents.  The  union  of  ardor  in  public 
sentiment  with  mildness  in  social  manners,  was  in  Mr.  Fox  an 
inherent  quality.  .  -      :  u.t  nuM 

The  same  fascinating  power  over  the  attachment  of  all  who 
came  within  his  sphere  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  his  father ; 
and  those  who  know  the  survivors  of  another  generation  will 
feel  that  this  delightful  quality  is  not  yet  extinct  in  the  race. 

Perhaps  nothing  can  more  strongly  prove  the  deep  impres- 
sion made  by  this  part  of  Mr.  Fox's  character  than  the  words 
of  Mr.  Burke,  who,  in  January,  1797,  six  years  after  all  inter- 
course between  them  had  ceased,  speaking  to  a  person  honored 
with  some  degree  of  Mr.  Fox's  friendship,  said,  "  To  be  sure ; 
he  is  a  man  made  to  be  loved."  And  these  emphatic  words 
were  uttered  with  a  fervor  of  manner  which  left  no  doubt  of 
their  heartfelt  sincerity.  '  •  >.     i'^  ''.;•    vlr  ?fei  ^<'?oiL». 

These  few  hasty  and  honest  sentences  are  sketched  in  a 
temper  too  sober  and  serious  for  intentional  exaggeration,  and 
with  too  pious  an  affection  for  the  memory  of  Mr.  Fox  to  pro- 
fane it  by  intermixture  with  the  factious  brawls  and  wrangles 
of  the  day.  His  political  conduct  belongs  to  history.  The 
measures  which  he  supported  or  opposed  mav  divide  the 
opinions  of  posterity,  as  they  have  divided  those  of  the  present 
age  ;  but  he  will  most  certainly  command  the  unanimous  rever- 
ence of  future  generations  by  his  pure  sentiments  towards  the 
commonwealth  ;  by  his  zeal  for  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of 
all  men ;  by  his  liberal  principles  favorable  to  mild  govern- 
ment, to  the  unfettered  exercise  of  the  human  faculties,  and  to 
the  progressive  civilization  of  mankind  ;  by  his  ardent  love  for 
a  country  of  which  the  well-being  and  greatness  were  indeed 
inseparable  from  his  own  glory ;  and  by  his  profound  reverence 
for  that  free  constitution  which  he  was  universally  admitted  to 
understand  better  than  f  ny  other  man  of  his  age,  both  in  an 
exactly  legal  and  in  a  comprehensively  philosophical  sense. 

— Mackintosh. 
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Our  way  lies,  first,  along  the  edge  of  the  bay,  under  the  bluff 
which  skirts  it,  where  the  suburb  of  Sinagawa  merges  into  the 
city,  much  as  Kensington  straggles  into  London.  Along  the 
ill-pa^ed  road  (the  worst  bit  for  fifty  miles  in  the  countiy 
remarkable  for  the  finest  macadamised  roads  in  the  world)  we 
pick  our  way.  The  bay,  stretching  to  the  right,  is  occasionally 
shut  out  by  rows  of  houses — many  of  which  are  tea  houses, 
and  some  only  mere  arbors  for  travellers  coming  from  afar,  to 
sit  and  rest  in,  while  they  sip  their  tea,  and  enjoy  the  fair  pros- 
pect of  the  rippling  waters  and  distant  sliores  on  the  one  side ; 
— or  the  ways  and  manners  of  the  Capital,  if  they  turn  to  the 
great  high  road.  This  road  forms,  in  fact,  the  main  street  here. 
So,  as  we  pace  gently  along,  not  to  incommode  the  never-failing 
stream  of  pedestrians, — of  '  Norimons,'  and  '  Kangos,' — varied 
now  and  then  by  a  group  of  Yakonins  on  horseback,  or  some 
Daimio's  corUge  of  mixed  horse  and  foot,  with  spear  and  hal- 
berd, crest  and  pennon,  as  in  olden  days  in  other  lands — we 
have  time  to  peer  into  the  shops,  open  in  front,  and  through 
the  shops  to  the  small  back  room,  wh'ch  generally  forms  the 
whole  interioi',  and  the  region  of  domestic  duties.  The  shops 
are  of  aiU  kinds,  but  none  in  this  quarter  of  the  town  are  of 
very  great  size  or  importance.  The  common  necessaries  of  life 
are  on  sale  in  many.  There  are  booksellers' ; — shops  of  bronze 
and  copper  ware ; — pawnbrokers',  and  old  iron  shops.  Bath 
houses,  coopers,  and  basket-makers,  armorers  and  sword-makers, 
with  here  and  there  a  stall  for  ready-made  clothes,  or  a  print 
shop,  fill  up  the  list.  Every  hundred  steps,  more  or  less,  we 
pass  a  ward-gate,  which  at  night  they  can  close,  if  an  alarm  of 
thieves  is  given  ;  or  by  day,  if  any  disturbance  should  arise  : — 
while  a  sort  of  decrepit  municipal  guard  is  kept  in  a  lodge  at 
each,  supposed  to  be  responsible  for  the  peace  of  their  wards, 
and  to  be  ever  vigilant !  tSome,  as  we  pass,  rush  out  with  a 
long  iron  pole,  to  the  top  of  which  rings  are  attached,  and 
make  a  distracting  noise  when  the  lower  end  is  s  ruck  on  the 
ground.  This  is  considered  an  honor,  but  one  to  ^v^hlch  my 
horses  generally  sbo-ved  such  a  decided  objection,  that  the 
warders  in  all  my  more  usual  beats  learned  at  last  to  dispense 
with  it  on  ordinary  occasions :  so  now  wo  pass  unhonored — 
and  unmolested ;  with  a  farther  advantage  of  seeing  how  a 
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Japanese  keeps  vigilant  guard.  There  they  are,  three  in  num* 
ber — two  old  men  and  a  boy — squatted  on  their  knees,  the 
eldest,  half  dozing, — the  other  two  drawing,  by  long  inhalation, 
the  smoke  out  of  their  small  copper-headed  pipes, — and  dream- 
ing away  their  existence. 

After  a  mile  of  the  Tocado,  our  road  turns  off  into  a  side 
street,  narrower  and  more  crowded.  A  Daimio's  residence 
extends  the  greater  part  of  its  length  on  one  side,  with  a  large 
and  imposing-looking  gateway  in  the  centre,  from  which 
stretches  a  long  line  of  barred  windows.  Through  these  the 
faces  of  men,  women,  and  children  may  be  seen,  eagerly  or  idly, 
as  the  case  mav  be,  looking  at  the  passers-by.  A  small,  narrow, 
and  very  muddy  moat,  little  more  than  a  gutter,  keeps  all 
intruders  from  toe  close  prying.  But  these  outbuildings  are 
only  the  quarters  of  the  numerous  retainers  attached,  as  in 
Europe  in  former  times,  to  every  baron  and  knight  by  a  feudal 
tenure  ; — and  constituting  at  once  the  chief  sources  of  his 
expenditure,  and  the  evidence  of  his  rank  or  power.  In  many 
cases,  these  extend  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  each  side  of  the 
main  entrance,  and  form  in  effect  the  best  defence  for  their 
lord's  apartments,  which  are  at  the  back  of  the  courtyard  behind 
the  gates,  entrc  cour  et  jardtn,  as  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain, 
and  still  to  be  seen  there  and  elsewhere  in  Europe,  as  relics  of 
a  former  age. 

We  soon  emerge  into  an  open  space  in  front  of  the  Tycoon's 
Cemetery,  and  through  it  a  small  river  runs,  fringed  with  fresh 
green  banks,  and  a  row  of  trees.  A  narrow  strip  next  to 
the  water,  marking  its  tortuous  course,  has  been  taken  pos- 
session of  for  cotters'  cabbage-gardens.  Here,  in  the  open 
space  above,  forming  a  sort  of  boulevard,  Matsuri,  or  public 
fairs,  are  often  held,  and,  in  their  absence,  story-tellers  collect  a 
little  audience.  A  (ew  noisy  beggars  generally  take  up  their 
position  by  the  wayside,  and,  although  they  receive  gratefully  a 
single  cash  from  their  own  countrymen,  they  never  condescend 
to  ask  a  foreigner  for  less  than  a  /gwj)o,— equivalent  to  a  hun- 
dred cash  !  Here  a  party  of  jugglers  may  often  be  seen  too, 
collecting  a  crowd  from  the  passers-by.  Blondin  and  the 
Wizard  of  the  North  might  both  find  formidable  rivals  here ; — 
for  the  Japanese  performers  nof  only  swallow  portentously  long 
swords,  and  poise  themselves  on  bottles ; — but  out  of  their 
mouths  come  the  most  unimaginable  things — flying  horses, 
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swarms  of  flies,  ribbons  by  the  mile,  and  paper  shavings  with- 
out end. 

On  crossing  the  bridge,  we  traverse  one  of  the  most  densely 
populated  of  the  commercial  quarters,  through  which,  indeed, 
we  can  only  ride  slowly,  and  in  single  file,  amidst  pedestrians 
and  porters  with  their  loads.  Bullock-cars,  Norimons,  and 
Kangos  are  all  here,  jostling  each  other  in  contending  currents. 
Over  a  gentle  hill,  then  sharp  round  to  the  right,  through  a 
barrier-gate,  we  approach  the  official  quarter,  in  the  centre  of 
which,  within  three  moats  of  regal  dimensions,  the  Tycoon 
himself  resides.  But  we  are  not  yet  near  to  it.  We  pursue 
our  way  down  some  rather  steep  steps — a  Daimio's  residence 
on  one  side,  and  the  wall  and  trees  of  the  Tycoon's  Cemetery, 
which  we  are  skirting,  on  the  other.  As  we  emerge  from  this 
defile,  we  pass  through  a  long  line  of  booths,  where  a  sort  of 
daily  bazaar  is  held  for  the  sale  of  gaudily-colored  prints,  maps 
(many  of  them  copies  of  European  charts),  story-books,  swords, 
tobacco  pouches,  and  pipes,  for  the  humbler  classes ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  which  a  fortune  teller  may  habitually  be  seen,  seem- 
ingly finding  plenty  of  credulous  listeners,  and  the  few  cash 
necessary  for  his  daily  wants.  Something  very  like  the 
gambling  table  of  our  own  fairs  may  also  be  seen  in  the  same 
spot;  but,  judging  by  the  stock-in-trade  and  the  juvenile  cus- 
tomers, the  gambling,  I  suspect,  is  only  for  sweetmeats.  Their 
serious  gambling  is  reserved  for  tea-houses,  and  more  private 
haunts,  where  the  law  may  be  better  defied. 

In  all  this  there  is  little  new,  perhaps,  except  the  mere  outer 
lineaments  and  costume ;  for  human  nature  is  essentially  the 
same  under  all  skies  and  governments.  And  now  we  have 
arrived  at  our  first  halt.  Through  the  gateway  may  be  seen 
the  double  flight  of  steps,  the  one  leading  up  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  in  perpendicular  and  unbroken  line  ;  the  other  curving  less 
abruptly  upward.  And,  although  the  height  is  probably  the 
same,  the  undulating  flight  looks  so  much  less  arduous,  that  we 
instinctively  turn  to  the  right,  willing  to  believe  in  its  gei^tler 
promise.  ^■^''■-     i->r,   .,V.,,  •■.  ,  ;'■  M-fv,:^    -  ■=:  w     '  .  ,-..-r  ?»i.yjr 

Many  pedestrians — pilgrims  from  afar,  and  idle  Yeddites 
from  the  neighboring  thoroughfares — are  passin*^  up  and  down. 
And  among  all  the  strange  and  novel  sights,  few  strike  the 
stranger  as  more  singular  than  a  class  of  penitents,  or  disgraced 
officers,  who  move  about  habitually  with  their  headc  buriod  in 
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a  sort  of  basket  mask,  completely  concealing  the  face.  Lonins, 
outlaws,  and  great  criminals,  are  said  to  adopt  this  mode  of 
travelling  when  wishing  to  elude  observation.  Whether  their 
incognito  is  always  respected  by  the  police,  I  cannot  say.  They 
recall  the  brothers  of  the  Misericordia,  and  begging  penitents 
— still  to  be  seen  in  the  towns  of  Italy — relics  of  mediaeval 
times — and  it  is  not  a  little  singular  to  find  their  counterpart 
here. 

Officers  on  horseback,  wearing  the  badge  either  of  the  Tycoon 
or  their  feudal  chief,  are  passing  to  and  fro,  preceded  by  one  or 
more  footmen  or  grooms,  who  always  accompany  their  masters, 
and  keep  their  pace,  however  rapid.  Some  of  them  have 
marvellous  powers  of  running,  in  wind  and  limb.  I  had  more 
than  one  who  would  run  three  or  four  leagues  at  a  stretch  by 
the  side  of  the  horse,  and  without  distress ; — or  used  to  do  so, 
before  they  got  too  fat  and  lazy  in  the  foreigner's  service. 

Fair  to  look  on  is  the  capital  of  the  Tycoon,  even  in  winter, 
thus  nestled  in  a  broad  valley,  girdled  with  green  woods  and 
crowned  by  undulating  hills,  sloping  with  a  gradual  descent  to 
the  edge  of  a  bay,  into  which  the  Pacific  seeks  in  vain  to  pour 
its  stormy  waters.  Nature  has  barred  the  entrance,  twenty 
miles  below,  with  a  breakwater  of  volcanic  islands  and  verdant 
headlands  on  either  side.  And,  to  make  it  more  secure,  she 
has  shoaled  the  whole  gulf,  so  that  five  miles  from  the  city  it  is 
difficult  to  find  anchorage  for  a  vessel  drawing  twenty  feet — 
the  best  of  all  defences  against  assault  from  without,  whether 
the  elements  or  a  hostile  fleet  be  the  enemy !        — Alcock. 
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In  this  dim  world  of  clouding  cares. 
We  rarely  know,  till  wildered  eyes 
See  white  wings  lessening  up.  the  skies, 

The  Angels  with  us  unawares. 

And  thou  hast  stolen  a  jewel,  Death! 
Shall  light  thy  dark  up  like  a  Star, 
A  Beacon  kindling  from  afar 

Our  light  of  love,  and  fainting  faith. 

Thro'  tears  it  gleams  perpetually, 
And  glitters  thro'  the  thickest  glooms, 
Till  the  eternal  morning  comes 

To  light  us  o'er  the  Jasper  Sea. 
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With  our  best  branch,  in  tenderest  leaf, 
We've  strewn  the  way  our  Ijord  doth  come ; 
And,  ready  for  the  harvest  home. 

His  Keapera  bind  our  ripest  sheaf.  >' 

I    •'  \ 
Our  beautiful  Bird  of  light  hath  fled : 

Awhile  she  sat  with  folded  wings — 

Sang  round  us  a  few  hoverings — 
Then  strai^fhtway  into  glory  sped. 

And  white-winged  angels  nurture  her ; 
With  heaven's  white  radiance  robed  and  crown'd, 
And  all  Love's  purple  glory  round, 

She  summers  on  the  Hills  of  Myrrh. 

Thro'  Childhood's  moming-land  serene  , 

She  walkt  betwixt  us  twain,  like  Love ; 
While,  in  a  robe  of  light  above, 

Her  better  Angel  walkt  unseen. 

Till  Life's  highway  broke  bleak  and  wild ; 
Then,  lest  her  starry  garments  trail 
In  mire,  heart  bleed,  and  courage  fail, 

The  Angel's  arms  caught  up  the  child. 

Her  wave  of  life  hath  backward  roU'd 
To  the  great  ocean,  on  whose  shore 
We  wander  up  and  down,  to  store 

Some  treasures  of  the  times  of  old  : 

And  aye  we  seek  and  hunger  on 
For  precious  peirls  and  relics  rare, 
Strewn  on  the  sands  for  us  to  wear 

At  heart,  for  love  of  her  that's  gone. 

O  weep  no  more  !  there  yet  is  balm 
In  Gileadl  Love  doth  ever  shed 
Kich  healing  where  it  nestles, —spread 

O'er  desert  pillows  some  green  palm  ! 


God's  ichor  fills  the  hearts  thac  bleed ; 

The  best  fruit  loads  the  broken  bough  ; 

And  in  the  wounds  our  sufferings  plough. 
Immortal  Love  sows  sovereign  seed. 


-Massky. 


PREJUDICES  AND  OPINIONS. 

Prejudices  are  notions  or  opinions  which  the  mind  rntertains 
without  knowing  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  them,  and  which 
are  assented  to  without  examination.  The  first  notions  which 
take  possession  of  the  minds  of  men,  with  regard  to  duties 
social,  moral  and  civil,  may  therefore  be  justly  styled  preju- 
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dices.  The  mind  of  a  young  creature  cannot  remain  empty  ; 
if  you  do  not  put  into  it  that  which  is  good,  it  will  be  sure  to 
receive  that  which  is  bad. 

Do  what  you  can,  there  will  still  be  a  bias  from  education  ; 
and  if  so,  is  it  not  better  this  bias  should  lie  towards  things 
laudable  and  useful  to  society  "i  This  bias  still  operates, 
although  it  may  not  always  prevail.  The  notions  first  instilled 
have  the  earliest  influence,  take  the  deepest  root,  and  generally 
are  found  to  give  a  colour  and  complexion  to  the  subsequent 
lives  of  men,  inasmuch  as  they  are  in  truth  the  great  source  of 
human  actions.  It  is  not  gold,  or  honor,  or  power,  that  moves 
men  to  act,  but  the  opinions  they  entertain  of  those  things. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  if  a  magistrate  should  say  :  "  No  matter 
what  notions  men  embrace,  I  will  take  heed  to  their  actions,' 
therein  he  shows  his  weakness  ;  for,  such  as  are  men's  notions, 
such  will  be  their  deeds. 

For  a  man  to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by,  to  love  his  neigh- 
bor as  himself,  to  honor  his  superiors,  to  believe  that  God 
scans  all  his  actions,  and  will  reward  or  punish  them,  and  to 
think  that  he  who  is  guilty  of  falsehood  or  injustice  hurts  him- 
self more  than  any  one  else  ;  are  not  these  such  notions  and 
principles  as  every  wise  governor  or  legislator  would  covet 
above  all  things  to  have  firmly  rooted  in  the  mind  of  every 
individual  under  his  care  1  This  is  allowed  even  by  the 
enemies  of  religion,  who  would  fain  have  it  thought  the  off- 
spring of  state  policy,  honoring  its  usefulness  at  the  same  time 
that  they  disparage  its  truth.  What,  therefore,  cannot  be 
acquired  by  every  man's  reasoning,  must  be  introduced  by 
precept,  and  riveted  by  cu.^om  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  bulk  of 
mankind  must,  in  all  civilized  societies,  have  their  minds,  by 
timely  instruction,  well  seasoned  and  furnished  with  proper 
notions,  which,  ithough  the  grounds  or  proofs  thereof  be 
unknown  to  thf  u,  will  nevertheless  influence  their  conduct, 
and  so  far  render  them  useful  members  of  the  state.  But  if 
you  strip  men  of  these  their  notions,  or,  if  you  will,  prejudices, 
with  regard  to  modesty,  decency,  justice,  charity,  and  the  like, 
you  will  soon  find  them  so  many  monsters  utterly  unfit  for 
human  society.  ;i  .s^hm  ■;*k.>:,  *.'•.!. -  -..   :  ^.aiiii  »iiii,-:ii^^'.^. ''^-, 

I  desire  it  may  be  considered  that  most  men  want  leisure, 
opportunity,  or  faculties,  to  derive  conclusions  from  theur 
principles,  and  establish  morality  on  a  foundation  of  human 
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science.  True  it  is — as  St.  Paul  observ'es — that  the  "  invisible 
things  of  God,  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen  ;" 
and  from  thence  the  duties  of  natural  religion  may  be  discover- 
ed. But  these  things  are  seen  and  discovered  by  those  alone 
who  open  their  eyes  and  look  narrowly  for  them.  Now,  if 
yon.  look  throughout  the  world,  you  shall  find  but  few  of  these 
narrow  inspectors  and  inquirers,  very  few  who  make  it  their 
business  to  analyse  opinions,  and  pursue  them  to  their  rational 
source,  to  examine  whence  truths  spring,  and  how  they  are 
inferred.  In  short,  you  shall  find  all  men  full  of  opinions,  but 
knowledge  only  in  a  few. 

It  is  impossible,  from  the  nature  and  circumstances  of 
human-kind,  that  the  multitude  should  be  philosophers,  or 
that  they  should  know  things  in  their  causes.  We  see  every 
day  that  tiie  rules,  or  conclusions  alone,  are  sufficient  for  the 
shopkeeper  to  state  his  account,  the  sailor  to  navigate  his  ship, 
or  the  carpenter  to  measure  his  timber  ;  none  of  which  under- 
stand the  theory,  that  is  to  say,  the  grounds  and  reasons  either 
of  arithmetic  or  geometry.  Even  so  in  moral,  political  and 
religious  matters.,  it  is  manifest  that  the  rules  and  opinions 
early  imbibed  at  the  first  dawn  of  understanding,  and  without 
the  least  glimpse  of  science,  may  yet  produce  excellent 
effects,  and  be  very  useful  to  the  world  ;  and  that,  in  fact,  they 
are  so,  will  be  very  visible  to  every  one  who  shall  observe 
what  passeth  round  about  him.  — Berkeley. 
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Thb  stars  are  forth,  the  moon  above  the  topa 

Of  the  snow.shining  mountains. — Beautiful ! 

I  linger  yet  with  Nature,  for  the  night 

Hath  been  to  me  a  more  familiar  face 

Than  tliat  of  man ;  and  in  her  starry  shade 

Of  dim  and  solitary  loveliness, 

I  leam'd  the  language  of  another  world. 

I  dc  remember  me,  that  in  my  youth, 

When  I  was  wandering, — upon  such  a  night 

I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall,  .  j 

Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Rome  : 

The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 

Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  stai 

Shone  through  the  rents  of  rum  ;  from  afar 

The  watchdog  bay'd  beyond  the  Tiber  ;  and 

More  near  from  out  the  Csesar's  palace  came 

The  owl's  long  cry,  and,  interruptedly,  »•: 
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Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song        ••''.•!.;        '  .f  i  iu H'> "" 

Began  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 

Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 

Appear'd  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 

Within  abowahot — Where  the  Caesars  dwelt, 

And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst. 

A  grove  which  springs  through  levell'd  battlements, 

And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths, 

Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growth  ; — 

But  the  gladiators'  bloody  Circus  stands, 

A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection  ! 

While  Caesar's  chambers,  and  the  Augustan  halls, 

Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay. — 

And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 

All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light, 

Which  soften'd  down  the  hoar  austerity 

Of  rugjied  desolation,  and  fiU'd  up. 

As  'twere  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries  ; 

Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so,  '  ' 

And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 

Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 

With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old  ! — 

The  dead,  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  still  rule 

Our  spirits  from  theii-  urns. — 

'Twas  such  a  night  I 
'Tis  strange  that  I  recall  it  at  this  time  ;  ' 

But  I  have  found  our  thoughts  take  wildest  flight 
Even  at  the  moment  when  they  should  array 
Themselves  in  pensive  order.  — Byron. 
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It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  point  out  to  the  reader  tho 
vast  importance  of  cc  \  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and- the  inter- 
est of  every  one  to  discover  and  make  use  of  such  stores  of 
wealth,  when  they  exist  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

In  a  country  like  England,  deprived  of  any  large  quantity 
of  wood  by  the  advance  of  civilization  and  the  replacement  of 
forests  by  corn  fields,  where  should  we  obtain  means  for 
enduring  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  or  enjoying  any  com- 
forts at  our  homes,  if  it  were  not  for  the  supplies  of  this 
material,  conveyed  along  our  shores  by  numerous  ships,  and 
transported  by  every  train  on  our  railways  ? 

But  we  must  look  farther.  Where  would  be  our  man^^xtic- 
tures — where  would  be  our  iron,  the  staple  of  all  manufactures, 
if  there  were  not  abundant  and  cheap  supplies  of  valuable  fuel 
where  the  ores  of  these  metals  occur  % 

Without  coal,  could  this  country  have  advanced  beyond  its 
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condition  many  centuries  ago — could  there  have  been  education 
— could  there  have  been  printed  books  available  for  the  multi- 
tude—couhl  there  have  been  food  and  raiment  for  ourselves — 
or  could  science  have  advanced  1  Must  not  England  have 
remained  in  the  back-ground,  its  inhabitants  unable  to  exercise 
that  intellectual  activity  which  they  have  exerted  in  placing 
their  country  in  advance  of  the  whole  world  1 

Without  coal  there  could  have  been  no  extensive  use  of 
steam,  even  if  the  vast  power  of  that  agent  had  been  discovered. 
Without  steam  and  iron,  where  should  wo  now  be  in  the 
advance  of  civilization  over  the  world  1  Coal  is  indeed  the 
indispensable  food  of  all  industry.  It  is  a  primary  material, 
by  whose  aid  we  engender  force,  and  obtain  power  sufficient  for 
any  purpose  that  has  yet  been  imagined. 

Marvellous  indeed  are  the  results  obtained  on  considering 
the  uses  of  those  materials  which  form  together  the  great  car- 
boniferous series  of  deposits  as  developed  in  the  north  "of 
England.  In  a  small  strip  of  country,  in  an  area  of  less  than 
six  or  eight  thousand  square  miles,  which  in  some  parts  of 
Europe  would  be  passed  over  almost  without  remark  by  the 
practical  man,  the  politican,  and  the  statistician — we  find 
grouped  together  a  multitude  of  large  towns,  a  population  of 
some  millions  of  people,  having,  perhaps,  moro  influence  on  the 
comforts  of  civilized  man  throughout  the  world  than  could 
elsewhere  be  found  in  a  space  of  five,  or  even  ten  times  that 
amount.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  other  great  manufacturing  and 
commercial  towns  of  England,  with  the  exception  of  the  capital, 
are  similarly  placed  with  reference  to  geological  position.  The 
coal  and  iron  of  the  carboniferous  rocks  forms  still  the  magnet 
towards  which  the  other  desirable  things  of  this  world  are 
attracted,  and  they  determine  the  growth  and  well-being  of 
towns,  not  only  in  England,  but  elsewhere  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  lately  in  America  also.  In  France,  Belgium  and 
Germany,  we  everywhere  see  towns  rising  up  into  manufactur- 
ing importance,  where  fuel  and  iron  exist  beneath  the  soil  ; 
and  rarely  indeed  has  it  been  found  possible  to  produce  any 
great  improvement  in  these  respects,  except  where  nature  has 
pre-ordained  it  by  giving  these  sources  of  true  riches.  It  is 
now  well  known  that,  however  valuable  in  themselves  other 
rarer  natural  products  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  enor- 
mously greater  benefit  to  a  people  in  the  case  of  those  materials 
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which  either  enter  into  every  manufacture,  and  are  sources  of 
power,  or  which  arc  greatly  increased  in  vakie  by  being  subject 
to  m.iny  processes  to  render  them  more  generally  useful,  with- 
out, at  the  same  time,  causing  them  to  be  taken  out  of  con- 
sumption. "'»,r 
Coal  in  this  country  is  obtained  at  a  serious  expense  and 
risk  of  human  life.  It  often  happens  that,  oa  taking  up  a 
newspaper,  we  see  notice  that  another  explosion  from  fire- 
damp has  taken  place  in  some  coal  mine,  and  that  ten,  twenty, 
fifty,  or  a  hundred  of  the  workmen  have  been  hurried  unpre- 
pared into  eternity.  Some  Ave  read — and  these  are  not  the 
greatest  sufferers — have  been  destroyed  at  once,  burnt  to 
death  by  the  explosion  its'ilf,  so  that  no  human  power,  no 
system  could,  perhaps,  have  saved  them.  But  a  larger  pro- 
portion have  been  found  at  a  distance.  They  were  performing 
their  task  some  hundred  yards  off ;  they  heard  the  shock  ; 
they  felt  that  they  were  doomed  men  ;  they  rushed  at  once  to 
the  pit  bottom,  but,  cut  off  by  the  want  of  a  direct  communica- 
tion, their  only  chance  was  to  reach  the  main  gallery,  and  try 
if,  by  any  happy  accident,  they  might  escape.  But  th^ moment 
they  arrived  at  this  point,  they  found  the  effects  of  the  explosion, 
the  fearful  after  damp  already  on  its  way  before  them.  They 
are  stopped  by  this  invisible,  intangible,  but  fatal  and  impassa- 
ble barrier.  Some  throw  themselves  upon  the  ground,  and 
creep  on  for  a  few  yards  in  the  vain  hope  of  escape.  Some,  in 
hopeless  despair,  await  the  advance  of  destruction.  Such  is  a 
simple  history  of  the  whole  event.  One  single  inspiration  of 
the  after  damp  produces  convulsions  in  the  throat,  and  is  the 
almost  certain  precursor  of  instant  death,  so  that  it  rarely 
happens  that  any  person  escapes  to  tell  the  sad  tale.  It  is  not 
a  question,  then,  worthy  of  consideration  whether,  by  any 
method  that  could  be  ai^lopted,  these  lives  might  be  preserved  1 
For  Avhom  do  these  men  suffer  ?  Their  widows  and  orphans, 
their  mothers,  their  sisters,  and  their  friends  have  a  right  to  call 
upon  every  one  of  us  who  benefit  by  their  labors,  but  take  no 
thought  of  their  dangers  and  sufferings.  They  labor  for  our 
benefit.  We  induce  them  to  run  these  risks,  and  are  bound  to 
weigh  carefully  the  great  social  relations  which  impose  it  as  a 
duty  upon  us  to  improve  their  condition.  Each  event  of  this 
kind  concerns  us  all,  and  we  are  all,  without  exception, 
responsible  in  our  degree  ;  for  if  a  sufficient  interest  was  felt 
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COAL. 


and  expressed  in  this  matter,  it  would  not  be  allowed  to  go  on 
as  it  does  from  accident  to  accident.  That  the  subject  is 
obscure  and  diflEicult,  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  that  it  should  be 
neglected  ;  and  because  the  sufferers  are  patient,  the  place  of 
the  accident  far  removed,  and  the  objects  df  it  beyond  the 
sphere  of  our  immediate  exertions — because  few  amongst  us 
have  visited  a  coal  mine,  and  know  nothing  of  the  danger 
personally,  wo  are  not  therefore  at  liberty  to  let  the  matter 
take  its  course  without  an  attempt  to  do  good.  Some  pity 
should  be  felt  and  some  sympathy  also  expressed  for  those 
whose  lives  are  spent,  and  whose  deaths  may  be  caused  in 
providing  us  with  the  means  of  comfort  and  enjoyment.  Let 
us  think  seriously  how  much  we  owe  to  them — the  comfort  of 
the  fireside,  that  essential  requisite  to  home  enjoyment — the 
luxuries  that  surround  us — the  facilities  of  travelling — the  use 
of  and  interest  in  all  machinery  and  manufactures — all  these 
we  owe  to  the  coal  miner  ;  and  then  think  how  little  we  do  for 
him  in  return.  He  must  daily  descend  some  hundred  yards 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  traversing  many  miles  of  low 
subterranean  passages,  performing  his  task  in  the  most  incon- 
venient posture,  in  an  atmosphere  always  impure  and  choked 
with  dust,  if  not  actually  dangerous—  lighted  by  a  small  candle, 
or  by  the  yet  fainter  glimmer  penetrating  the  meshes  of  a  wire 
gauze — and  then,  from  time  to  time,  exposed  to  the  chance  of 
these  accidents.  He  troubles  not  our  repose — the  tale  of  his 
distress  hardly  reaches  our  ears — he  is  poor — he  is  far  away — 
he  dies  : — but  he  is  our  fellow-creature  and  our  fellow-country- 
man. Each  one  amongst  us  is  related  to  him  by  many  bonds, 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  every  practicable  method  is 
adopted  to  improve  his  condition.  And  if  the  dangers  that 
surround  him  must  still  remain,  in  spite  of  all  our  exertions — 
if  the  terrible  accidents  from  explosion  must  sometimes  occur, 
still  we  have  a  duty  to  perform,  for  we  are  bound  to  use  every- 
means  to  diminish  their  frequency  and  extent,  and  to  take 
away,  if  possible,  from  their  frightful  results.  This  duty  is 
one,  not  only  affecting  the  legislature,  but  every  individual 
amongst  us  ;  for  all  may  in  some  way,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, have  influence  with  those  upon  whom  ultimately  the 
responsibility  of  so  great  an  act  of  public  justice  must  fall. 

— ^Ansted. 


THE  MINER. 

THE  MINER. 

They  brought  him  from  the  dusky  mine 
With  kind  but  fruitless  care  ; 

Yet  few  at  first  could  hope  resign, 
He  lay  so  calm  and  fair. 

Strange  !  from  beneath  a  mass  of  earth, 

So  heavy  and  so  deep. 
The  vouth  should  thus  be  lifted  forth 

Like  living  man  asleep. 

None  knew  the  face,  yet  was  it  fair, 

Not  twenty  summers  old  ; 
Around  the  snowy  brow  the  hair 

Fell  thick  in  curls  of  gold. 

That  earth  from  taint  of  all  decay 

Mortality  can  screen  ; 
And  who  might  guess  how  many  a  day 

The  body  there  had  been  ? 

The  crowding  miners  gather'd  round — 

Their  garb  the  stripling  wore— 
But  of  them  all  could  none  be  found 
•     Had  seen  that  face  before. 

Soon  every  village  wife  and  maid 

Amid  the  tumult  press'd. 
Each  trembling  lest  the  comely  dead 

Were  him  she  loved  the  best. 

His  was  no  form  to  be  pass'd  by, 

No  face  to  be  forgot, 
Yet  of  that  thronging  company 

All  own'd  they  knew  him  not. 

*'  The  spirits  of  tht  mine  with  ease 

Can  varying  shapes  assume  ; 
This  form  may  harboi  one  of  these— 

No  tenant  of  the  tomb." 

All  scattered  back,  a  shapeless  dread 

Tum'd  every  heart  to  stone  ; 
Mid  a  wide  circle  lay  the  dead, 

In  beauty,  all  alone. 

When,  peering  through  the  fearful  crowd, 

A  wnukled  woman  old 
Crept  slowly  forth,  and  soream'd  aloud 

That  visage  to  behold. 

The  grief  in  memory  fondly  nurs'd 

For  threescore  years  in  vain, 
From  its  long  numbing  torpor  burst 
■  To  pac»ion's  thrill  a^aAn. 
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OLIVE. 


She  was  his  love !    Oh,  contrast  strange 

In  years,  in  form,  in  limb  ! 
Life  hath  on  her  wrought  drearier  change 

Than  death  has  brought  on  him. 

The  pitying  crowd  was  moved  to  ruth, 

All  felt  the  sight  appalling, 
The  bitter  burning  tears  of  youth 

From  such  old  eyelids  falling. 

"  Is  this  the  meeting,"  ishe  exclaimM, 
"  I  sought  of  Heaven  so  long? 

The  praver  that  night  and  mom  I  framed  ? 
Oh,  could  the  wish  be  wrong  ! 

"  For  threescore  years  of  living  death 

I've  held  a  fearful  strife  ; 
At  times  mistrusting  of  thy  faith, 

At  others  of  thy  life. 

"  I  have  grown  old  'mid  woes  and  fears, 
Thou'st  slept  in  youth  the  while  ; 

My  ch<;eks  are  seam'd  Avith  age  and  tears, 
Thou  wear'st  thine  own  sweet  smile. 

"I've  borne  the  load  of  life  alone, 

Alo-ae,  unwept,  I'll  die  ; 
But  in  the  grave,  belov^  one,  ^_  , 

Thou'lt  bear  me  company."  '** 

She  totter'd-  fell— around  the  dead 
Her  wither'd  arms  were  thrown ; 

Her  long-toil'd  soul  its  prison  fled, 
And  love  with  life  was  gone. 


-Miss  Clephank. 


CLIVE. 


(A.  D.  1725—1774.) 

Some  lineaments  of  the  character  of  the  man  were  early  dis- 
cerned in  the  chiH.  There  remain  letters  writt^^  by  his  rela- 
tions when  he  was  in  his  seventh  year ;  and  from  these  letters 
it  appears,  that,  even  at  that  early  age,  his  strong  will  and  his 
fiery  passions,  sustained  by  a  constitutional  i'ltrepidity,  which 
sometimes  seemed  hardly  compatible  with  soundness  of  mind, 
had  begun  to  cause  great  uneasiness  to  his  family.  "  Fighting," 
says  one  of  his  uncles,  "  to  which  he  is  out  of  measure  ivddicted, 
gives  his  temper  such  a  fierceness  and  imperiousness,  that  he 
flies  out  on  every  trifling  occasion."  The  old  people  of  the 
neighborhood  still  remember  (1840)  to  have  heard  from  their 
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parents  how  Bob  Clive  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  lofty  steeple 
of  Market  Drayton,  and  with  what  terror  the  inhabitants  saw 
him  seated  on  a  stone  spout  near  the  summit.  They  also  relate 
how  he  formed  all  the  lads  of  the  town  into  a  kind  of  predatory 
army,  and  compelled  the  shopkeepers  to  submit  to  a  tribute  of 
apples  and  halfpence,  in  considoration  of  which  he  guaranteed 
the  security  of  their  windows.  He  was  sent  from  school  to 
school,  making  very  little  progress  in  his  learning,  and  gaining 
for  himself  everywhere  the  character  of  being  an  exceeding 
naughty  boy.  One  of  his  masters,  it  is  said,  was  sagacious 
enough  to  prophecy  that  the  idle  lad  would  make  a  great  figure 
in  the  world.  But  the  general  opinion  seems  to  have  been  that 
poor  Bob  was  a  dunce,  if  not  a  reprobate.  His  family  expected 
nothing  good  from  such  slender  parts,  and  such  a  headstrong 
temper.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  th<*y  gladly  accepted 
for  him,  when  in  his  eighteenth  year,  a  writarship  in  the  service 
of  the  East;  India  Company,  and  shipped  him  off  to  make  a  for- 
tune, or  die  of  a  fever,  at  Madras. 

From  his  first  visit,  to  India  dates  the  renown  of  the  English 
arms  in  the  East.  Till  he  appeared,  his  countrymen  were  des- 
pised as  mere  pedlars,  while  the  French  were  revered  as  a  people 
formed  for  victory  and  command.  His  courage  and  capacity 
dissolved  the  charm.  With  the  defence  of  Arcot  commences 
that  long  period  of  Oriental  triumphs,  which  closes  with  the  fall 
of  Ghizni.  Nor  must  we  forget  tnat  he  was  only  twenty-five 
years  old  when  he  approved  himself  ripe  for  military  command. 
From  his  second  visit  to  India  dates  the  political  ascendency  of 
the  English  in  that  country.  His  dexterity  and  resolution 
realised,  in  the  course  of  a  fow  months,  more  than  all  the  gor- 
geous visions  which  had  floated  before  the  imagination  of  Du- 
pleix.  Such  an  extent  of  cultivated  territory,  such  an  amount 
of  revenue,  such  a  multitude  of  subjects,  was  never  added  to  the 
dominion  of  Home  hy  the  most  successful  pro-consul ;  nor  were 
such  wealthy  spoils  ever  borne  under  arches  of  triumph  down 
the  Sacred  Way,  and  through  the  crowded  forum,  to  the  threshold 
of  Tarpeian  Jove.  The  fame  of  those  who  subdued  Antiochus 
and  Tigranes  grows  dim,  when  compai'ed  with  the  splendors  of 
the  exploits  which  the  young  English  adventurer  achieved,  at 
the  head  of  an  army  not  equal  in  numbers  to  one-half  of  a  Roman 
legion.  From  Olive's  third  visit  to  India  dates  the  purity  of 
the  administration  of  our  Eastern  empire.     When  he  landed  in 
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Calcutta  in  1765,  Bengal  was  regarded  as  a  place  to  which  En- 
glishmen were  sent  only  to  get  rich,  by  any  means,  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  He  first  made  dauntless  and  unsparing 
war  on  that  gigantic  system  of  oppression,  extortion,  and  cor- 
ruption. In  that  war  he  manfully  put  to  hazard  his  ease,  his 
fame,  and  his  splendid  fortune.  The  same  sense  of  justice,  which 
forbids  to  conceal  or  extenuate  the  faults  of  his  earlier  days, 
compels  us  to  admit  that  these  faults  were  nobly  repaired.  If 
the  reproach  of  the  Company  and  its  servants  has  been  taken 
away — if  in  India  the  yoke  of  foreign  masters,  elsewhere  the 
heiaviest  of  all  yokes,  has  been  found  lighter  than  that  of  any 
native  dynasty — if  to  that  gang  of  public  robbers,  which  for- 
merly spread  terror  through  the  whole  plain  of  Bengal,  has 
Succeeded  a  body  of  functionaries  not  more  Highly  distinguished 
by  ability  and  diligence  than  by  integrity  and  public  spirit — if 
we  now  see  such  men  as  Munro,  Elphinstone,  and  Metcalfe, 
after  leading  victorious  armies,  after  making  and  deposing  kings, 
return,  proud  of  their  honorable  poverty,  from  a  land  which 
first  held  out  to  every  greedy  factor  the  hope  of  boundless 
wealth, — the  praise  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  Clive. 

— Macaulay. 

GLORY  AND  FAME. 

The  warrior  grasps  the  battle  blade, 

Seeking  the  field  >' '  night, 
And  madly  lifts  his  daring  hand 

Against  all  human  right ; 
He  goeth  with  unholy  wrath 
To  scatter  death  along  his  ^ath, 

While  nations  mourn  his  might ; 
And  though  he  win  the  world's  acclaim — 
It  is  not  Glory— 'tis  not  Fame  ! 

The  roll  of  the  arousing  drum, 

The  bugle's  startling  bray, 
The  thunder  of  the  bursting  bomb, 

Tha  tumult  of  the  fray  ; 
The  oft-recurring  hour  of  strife. 
The  blight  of  hope,  the  waste  of  life. 

The  proud  victorious  day — 
All  this  may  be  a  splendid  game, 
But 'tis  not  Glory — 'tis  not  Fame  1 

Can  we  subdue  the  widow's  cries, 

The  orphan's  plaintive  wail ; 
Or  turn  from  mute  upbjraiding  eyes, 

And  faces  ghastly  pale  ? 
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A.ULAY. 


Can  we  restore  the  mind  «>ne  dim, 
The  broken  heart  !— the  shattered  limb  ! 

By  war's  exulting  tale  ? 
This  is  ambition,  lust,  and  shame. 
But  'tis  not  Glory— 'tis  not  Fame ! 

There  are  who  pt>ur  the  light  of  truth 

Upon  the  glowing  page. 
To  purify  the  soul  of  youth, 

And  cheer  the  heart  of  age  ; 
There  are  whom  God  hath  sent  to  show 
The  wonders  of  His  power  below — 

Such  is  the  gifted  s^e  ; 
And  such  have  leame(.  ;.iir  love  to  claim, 
For  this  is  Glory— this  is  Fame  ! 

There  are — like  Howard — who  employ 
Their  healthiest,  happiest  hour?, 

In  shedding  love,  and  hope,  and  joy 
Around  this  world  of  ours  ; 

Who  free  the  captive— feed  the  poor, 

And  enter  every  humble  door, 
Where  sin  or  sorrow  lowers. 

Till  nations  breathe  and  bless  their  name  ; 

And  this  is  Glory — this  is  Fame  ! 

The  poet,  whose  inspiring  muse 

Waves  her  ecstatic  wing. 
Clothes  thought  and  language  with  the  hues 

Of  every  holy  thing — 
Of  beauty  in  its  thousand  forms, 
Of  all  that  cheers,  refines,  and  warms, 

He  loves  to  dream  and  sing  ; 
And  mjmads  feel  his  song  of  flame  — 
For  this  is  Glory — this  is  Fame 


—Prince. 


ANNE  BOLEYN'S  CORONATION  PAGEANT. 

(A-D.  1533.) 

On  the  morning  oi  the  31st  of  May,  the  families  of  the  London 
citizens  were  stirring  early  in  all  houses.  From  Temple-bar  to 
the  Tower,  the  streets  were  fresh  strewed  with  gravel,  the  foot- 
paths were  railed  off  along  the  whole  distance,  and  occupied  on 
one  side  by  the  guilds,  their  workmen,  and  apprentices,  on  the 
other  by  the  City  constables  and  officials  in  their  gaudy  uni- 
for*^s,  and  *  with  their  staves  in  hand  for  to  cause  the  people  to 
ke^  good  room  and  order.'  Cornhill  and  Gracechurch  street 
had  dressed  their  fronts  in  scarlet  and  crimson,  in  arras  and 
tapestry,  and  the  rich  carpet-work  from  Persia  and  the  East : 
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Cheapside,  to  outshine  her  rivals,  was  draped  even  more 
splendidly  in  cloth  of  gold,  and  tissue,  and  velvet.  The  sheriffs 
were  pacing  up  and  down  on  their  great  Flemish  horses,  hung 
with  liveries,  and  all  the  windows  were  thronged  with  ladies 
crowding  to  see  the  procession  pass.  At  length  the  Tower 
guns  opened,  the  grim  gates  rolled  back,  and  under  the  arch- 
way, in  the  bright  May  sunshine,  the  long  column  began  slowly 
to  defile.  Two  states  only  permitted  their  representatives  to 
grace  the  scene  with  their  presence, — Venice  and  France.  It 
was,  perhaps  to  make  the  most  of  this  isolated  countenance, 
that  the  French  ambassador's  train  formed  the  van  of  the  caval- 
cade. Twelve  French  knights  came  riding  foremost  in  surcoats 
of  blue  velvet  with  sleeves  of  yellow  silk,  their  horses  trapped 
in  blue,  with  white  crosses  powdered  on  their  hangings.  After 
them  followed  a  troop  of  English  gentlemen,  two  and  two,  and 
then  the  Knights  of  the  Bath,  '  in  gowns  of  violet,  with  hoods 
purfled  with  miniver  like  doctors.'  Next,  perhaps,  at  a  little 
interval,  the  abbots  passed  on,  mitred  in  their  robes ;  the 
barons  followed  in  crimson  velvet,  the  bishops  then,  and  then 
the  earls  and  marquises,  the  dresses  of  eachorder  increasing  in 
elaborate  gorgeousness.  All  these  rode  on  in  pairs.  Then 
came  alone  Audelt-y,  lord- chancellor,  and  behind  him  the  Ve- 
netian ambassador  and  the  Archbishop  of  York ;  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  our  old  friend,  Du  Bellay,  Bishop 
of  Bayonne,  not  now  with  bugle  and  hunting  frock,  but  solemn 
with  stole  and  crozier.  Next,  the  lord  mayor,  with  the  city 
mace  in  hand,  and  Garter  in  his  coat  of  arms ;  and  then  Lord 
William  Howard — Belted  Will  Howard,  of  the  Scottish  Border, 
Marshal  of  England.  The  officers  of  the  Queen's  household 
succeeded  the  marshal  in  scarlet  and  gold,  and  the  van  of  the 
procession  was  closed  by  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  as  high  constable, 
with  his  silver  wand.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  picture  to  our- 
selves the  blazing  v  ail  of  splendor  which  in  such  a  pageant 
must  have  drawn  along  the  London  streets,  those  streets  which 
now  we  know  so  black  and  smoke-grimed,  themselves  then 
radiant  with  masses  of  color,  gold,  and  crimson,  and  violet. 
Yet  there  it  was,  and  there  the  sun  could  shine  upon  it,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  eyes  were  gazing  on  the  scene  out  of  the 
crowded  lattices. 

Glorious  as  this  spectacle  was,  perhaps  however,  it  passed 
unheeded.    Those  eyes  were  watching  all  for  another  object, 
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which  now  drew  near.  In  an  open  space  behind  the  constable 
there  was  seen  approaching  '  a  white  chariot,*  led  by  two  pal- 
freys in  white  damask  which  swept  the  ground,  a  golden  canopy 
borne  above  it,  making  music  with  silver  btlls,  and  in  the  cha- 
riot sat  the  observed  of  all  observers,  the  beautiful  occasion  of 
all  this  glittering  homage,  fortune's  plaything  of  the  hour,  the 
Queen  of  England — queen  at  last — borne  along  upon  the  waves 
of  this  sea  of  glory,  breathing  the  perfumed  incense  of  great- 
ness, which  she  had  risked  her  fair  name,  her  delicacy,  her 
honor,  her  self-respect  to  win  ;  and  she  had  won  it. 

There  she  sate,  dressed  in  white  tissue  robes,  her  fair  hair 
flowing  loose  over  her  shoulders,  and  her  temples  circled  with 
a  light  coronet  of  gold  and  diamonds — most  beautiful — loveliest 
— most  favored  perhaps,  as  she  seemed  at  that  hour,  of  all 
England's  daughters.  Alas  1  *  within  the  hollow  round*  of  that 
coronet — 

Kept  death  his  court,  and  there  the  antick  sate 
Scoffing  her  state  and  grinning  at  her  pomp, 
Allowing  her  a  little  breath,  a  little  scene 
To  monarchize,  be  feared,  and  kill  with  looks, 
Infusing  her  with  self  and  vain  conceit, 
As  if  the  flesh  which  walled  about  her  life 
Were  brass  impregnable  ;  and  humored  thus, 
Bored  through  her  castle  walls ;  and  farewell.  Queen. 

Fatal  gift  of  greatness !  so  dangerous  ever  !  so  more  than  dan- 
gerous in  those  tremendous  times  when  the  fountains  are  broken 
loose  of  the  great  deeps  of  thought ;  and  nations  are  in  the 
throes  of  revolution  ;  when  ancient  order  and  law  and  tradition 
are  splitting  in  the  social  earthquake ;  and  as  the  opposing 
forces  wrestle  to  and  fro,  those  unhappy  ones  who  stand  out 
above  the  crowd  become  the  sym  jols  of  the  stniggle,  and  fall 
the  victims  of  its  alternating  fortunes.  And  what  if  into  an 
unsteady  heart  and  brain,  intoxicated  with  splendor,  the  out- 
ward chaos  should  find  its  way,  converting  the  poor  silly  soul 
into  an  ima^e  of  the  same  confusion,^ — if  conscience  should  be 
deposed  from  her  high  place,  and  the  Pandora  box  be  broken 
loose  of  passions  and  sensualities  and  follies ;  and  at  length 
there  be  nothing  left  of  all  which  man  or  woman  ought  to 
value,  save  hope  of  God's  forgiveness! 

Three  short  years  have  yet  to  pass,  and  again,  on  a  summer 
morning,  Queen  Anne  Boleyn  will  leave  the  Tower  of  London 
— not  radiant  then  with  beauty  on  a  gay  errand  of  coronation, 
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but  a  poor  wandering  ghost,  on  a  sad  tragic  errand,  from  which 
she  will  never  more  return,  passing  away  out  of  an  earth  where 
she  may  stay  no  longer,  into  a  Presence  where,  nevertheless, 
we  know  that  all  is  well — for  all  of  us — and  therefore  for  her. 

— Froudk. 
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CHIMES  OF  THE  SEA. 

Born  in  the  earliest  dawn  of  Time, 

I  shall  be  till  Time  ie  o'er ; 
I  sing  my  ttongs  in  every  clime, 

And  compass  every  shore  : 
From  North  to  South,  from  Eust  to  West, 

jfiTy  giant  waves  are  hnrl'd  *, 
Was  there  ever  a  monarch  like  me,  possessed 

Of  more  than  half  a  world  ?         « 

I'm  grave,  I'm  gay,  I  shout  or  smg, 

As  it  suits  my  varying  mind, 
But,  whatever  my  state,  I  wonder  taring 

To  the  hearts  of  human  kind  : 
And  when  first  I  show  to  stranger  eyes. 

The  majesty  girding  me, 
How  thril's  his  heart  as  he  wildly  cried 

"  The  sea !  The  sea !  The  sea !" 

The  broad  Atlantic's  my  hall  of  pride 

A  myriad  serfs  I  own. 
And  at  every  ebb  of  my  mighty  tide, 

They  gather  about  my  throne ; 
They  come,  the  near  and  the  far  away. 

From  cave,  and  cliff,  and  tower. 
From  golden  fields  and  gardens  gay, 

And  many  a  lady's  bower. 

In  the  fair  Pacific  I  love  to  smile, 

And  lull  my  waves  to  rest. 
While  mwiy  a  glittering  coral  isle 

Gleams  bright  on  my  heaving  breast : 
But  far  away  in  the  Northern  seas, 

I  am  chill'd  to  the  very  soul, 
For  the  icy  winds  my  heart's  blood  freeze 

As  I  circle  the  silent  Pole. 

I  bask  beneath  Italian  skies, — 

I  muse  by  classic  Greece, 
And  scarce  can  an  angry  feeling  rise 

'Mid  scenes  so  full  o."  peace ; 
And  even  I,  over  Glory's  grave, 

A  tear  ctm  almost  shed, 
As  1  flow,  with  bright  and  placid  wave 

:Py  the  "  eity  of  the  dead." 
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I  wander  among  the  Hebridea, 

Down  Sta£Fa's  solemn  aisles, 
And  dear  to  my  soul  is  the  passing  breeze 

From  lona's  sacred  piles ; 
For  it  whispers  of  ages  dark  and  drear, 

Of  a  well-niKh  pagan  night, 
When  outcast  Truth  found  a  refuge  here, 

And  shone  as  a  beacon  bright. 

Around  Columbia's  rocks  I  roar, 

And  wealthy  Hindostan ; 
And  many  a  bleak  and  barren  shore, 

Untrod  by  the  foot  of  man  : 
But  Albion's  isle  I  guarti  with  awe, 

For  I  honor  her  bulwarks  white. 
And  woe  to  the  foe  who  defies  her  law, 

When  she  rules  for  truth  and  right ! 

Wherever  my  endless  waters  foam, 

Her  red  cross  flag's  unfurl'd, 
Asproudly  she  bears  to  her  island  home 

Tne  wealth  of  a  teeming  world  : 
And  scatters  abroad,  with  bounteous  hand, 

ITie  blessings  her  God  hath  given, — 
"  The  freedom  of  thought  of  her  own  free  land, 

And  the  faith  which  lights  to  Heaven." 

Spain,  Venice,  and  Carthage,  where  are  they? 

And  where  are  the  wreaths  they  won  ? 
Thev  are  silent  all,  in  Fame's  decay, — 

Tneir  course  of  glory  's  run  ; 
But  a  mightier  monarch  now  wears  my  orown, 

For  it  graces  Britannia's  head,— 
May  her  garments  of  state  be  Truth  and  Renown, 

Till  her  mission  be  nobly  sped  !  — Dabnill. 


THE  LAW  OF  CAUSATION. 

The  phenomena  of  nature  exist  in  two  distinct  relations  to  one 
another ;  that  of  simultaneity,  and  that  of  succession.  Every 
phenomenon  is  related,  in  an  uniform  manner,  to  some  plie- 
nomena  that  coexist  with  it,  and  to  some  that  have  preceded 
or  will  follow  it. 

Of  the  uniformities  which  exist  among  synchronous  pheno- 
mena, the  most  important,  on  every  account,  are  the  laws  of 
number ;  and  next  to  them  those  of  space,  or  in  other  words, 
of  extension  and  figure.  The  laws  of  number  are  common  to 
synchronous  and  successive  phenomena.  That  two  and  two 
make  four,  is  equally  tnie  whether  the  second  two  follow  the 
first  two  or  accompany  them.    Jt  is  as  true  of  days  and  years 
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as  of  feet  and  inches.  Tho  laws  of  extension  and  figure,  (in 
other  words,  the  theorems  of  geometry,  from  its  lowest  to  lU 
highest  branches,)  are,  on  the  contrary,  laws  of  simultaneous 
phenomena  only.  The  various  parts  of  space,  and  of  the 
objects  which  are  said  to  fill  space,  coexist ;  and  the  unvarying 
laws  Avhich  are  the  subject  of  the  science  of  geometry,  are  an 
expression  of  the  mode  of  their  coexistence. 

This  is  a  class  of  laws,  or  in  other  words,  of  uniformities,  for 
the  comprehension  and  proof  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  any  lapse  of  time,  any  variety  of  facts  or  events  suc- 
ceeding one  another.  If  all  the  objects  in  the  universe  were 
unchangeably  fixed,  and  had  remained  in  that  condition  from 
eternity,  the  propositions  of  geometry  would  still  be  true  of 
those  objects.  All  things  which  possess  extension,  or  in  other 
words,  which  fill  space,  are  subject  to  geometrical  laws.  Pos- 
sessing extension,  they  possess  figure ;  possessing  figure,  they 
must  possess  some  figure  in  particular,  and  have  all  the  proper- 
ties which  geometry  assigns  to  that  figure.  If  one  body  be  a 
sphere  and  the  other  a  cylinder,  of  equal  height  and  diameter, 
the  one  will  be  exactly  two-thirds  of  the  other,  let  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  material  be  what  it  will.  Again,  each  body 
and  each  point  of  a  body,  must  occupy  some  place  or  position 
among  other  bodies ;  and  the  position  of  two  bodies  relatively 
to  each  other,  of  whatever  nature  the  bodies  be,  may  be 
unerringly  inferred  from  the  position  of  each  of  them  relatively 
to  any  third  body. 

In  the  laws  of  number,  then,  and  in  those  of  space,  we 
recognise,  in  the  most  \mqualified  manner,  the  rigorous  univer- 
sality of  which  we  are  in  quest.  Those  laws  have  been  in  all 
ages  the  type  of  certainty,  the  standard  of  comparison  for  all 
inferior  degrees  of  evidence.  Their  invariability  is  so  perfect, 
that  we  are  unable  even  to  conceive  any  exception  to  them ; 
and  philosophers  have  been  led,  although  (as  I  have  endeavored 
to  show)  erroneously,  to  consider  their  evidence  as  lying  not  in 
experience,  but  in  the  original  con  titution  of  the  human  intel- 
lect. If,  therefore,  from  the  laws  of  space  and  number,  we 
were  able  to  deduce  uniformities  of  any  other  description,  this 
would  be  conclusive  evidence  to  us  that  those  other  uniformi- 
ties possessed  the  same  degree  of  rigorous  certainty.  But  this 
we  cannot  do.  From  laws  of  space  and  number  alone,  nothing 
can  be  deduced  but  laws  of  space  and  number. 
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Of  all  truths  relating  to  phenomena,  the  most  valuable  to  us 
are  those  which  relate  to  the  order  of  their  succession.  On  a 
knowledge  of  these  is  founded  every  reasonable  anticipation  of 
future  facts,  and  whatever  power  we  possess  of  influencing 
those  facts  to  our  advantage.  Even  the  laws  of  geometry  are 
chiefly  of  practical  importance  to  us  as  being  a  portion  of  the 
premisses  from  which  the  order  of  the  succession  of  phenomena 
may  be  inferred. 

Inasn.  A\  as  the  motion  of  bodies,  the  action  of  forces,  and 
the  propagation  of  influences  of  all  sorts,  take  place  in  certain 
lines  and  over  definite  spaces,  the  properties  of  those  lines  and 
spaces  are  an  important  part  of  the  laws  to  v/hich  those  phe- 
nomena are  themselves  subject.  Moreover,  motions,  forces 
or  other  influences,  at  times,  are  numerable  quantities  ;  and  the 
properties  of  number  are  applicable  to  them  as  to  all  other 
things.  But  although  the  laws  of  number  and  space  are 
important  elements  in  the  ascertaiiiment  of  uniformities  of  suc- 
cession, they  can  do  nothing  towards  it  when  taken  by  them- 
selves. They  can  only  be  made  instrumental  to  that  purpose 
whem  we  combine  wi*h  them  additional  premisses,  expressive 
of  uniformities  of  succession  already  known.  By  taking,  for 
instance,  as  premisses  these  propositions,  that  bodies  acted 
upon  by  an  instantaneous  force  move  with  uniform  velocity  in 
straight  lines ;  that  bodies  acted  upon  by  a  continuous  force 
move  with  accelerated  velocity  in  straight  lines ;  and  that 
bodies  acted  upon  by  tivo  forces  in  different  directions  move  in 
the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  whose  sides  represent  the 
direction  and  quantity  of  those  forces ;  we  may  by  combining 
these  truths  with  propositions  relating  to  the  properties  of 
straight  lines  and  of  parallelograms,  (as  that  a  triangle  is  half 
of  a  parallelogram  of  the  same  base  and  altitude,)  deduce 
another  important  uniformity  of  succession,  viz.,  that  a  body 
moving  round  a  centre  of  force  describes  areas  proportional  to 
the  times.  But  unless  there  had  been  laws  of  succession  in  our 
premisses,  there  could  have  been  no  truths  of  succession  in  our 
conclusions.  A  similar  remark  might  be  extended  to  every 
other  class  of  phenomena  really  peculiar ;  and,  had  it  been 
attended  to,  would  have  prevented  many  chimerical  attempts 
at  demonstrations  of  the  indemonstrable,  ivud  explanations  of 
what  cannot  be  explained. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  enough  for  us  that  the  laws  of  space 
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which  are  only  laws  of  simultaneous  phenomena,  and  the  laws 
of  number,  which  though  true  of  successive  phenomena  do  not 
relate  to  their  succession,  possess  that  rigorous  certainty  and 
universality  of  which  we  are  in  search.  We  must  endeavor  to 
find  some  law  of  succession  which  has  those  same  attributes, 
^nd  is  therefore  fit  to  be  made  the  foundation  of  processes  for 
iscovering,  and  of  a  test  for  verifying,  all  other  uniformities 
of  succession.  This  fundamental  law  must  resemble  the  truths 
of  geometry  in  their  most  remarkable  peculiarity,  that  of  never 
being,  in  any  instance  whatever,  defeated  or  suspended  by  any 
change  of  circumstanc3s. 

Now  among  all  those  uniformities  in  the  succession  of  phe- 
nomena, which  common  observation  is  sufficient  to  bring  to 
light,  there  are  very  few  which  have  any,  even  apparent,  pre- 
tension to  this  rigorous  indefeasibility  :  and  of  those  few,  one 
only  has  been  found  capable  of  completely  sustaining  it.  In 
that  one,  however,  we  recognise  a  law  which  is  universal  also 
in  another  sense ;  it  is  coextensive  with  the  entire  field  of  suc- 
ressive  phenomena,  all  instances  whatever  of  succession  being 
examples  of  it.  This  law  is  the  Law  of  Causation.  It  is  an 
universal  truth  that  every  fact  which  has  a  beginning  has  a 
cause. 

This  generaHzation  may  appear  to  some  minds  not  to  amount 
to  much,  since  after  all  it  asserts  only  this :  ''  it  is  a  law,  that 
every  event  depends  upon  some  law."  We  must  not,  however, 
conclude  that  the  generality  of  the  principle  is  merely  verbal ; 
it  will  be  found  upon  inspection  to  be  no  vague  or  unmeaning 
assertion,  but  a  most  important  and  really  fundamental  truth. 

— ^MiLL. 


LOSS  OF   THE  ROYAL  GEORGE. 

(A.D.  1782.) 

Toll  for  the  Brave  ! 
The  brave  that  are  no  more ! 
All  sunk  beneath  the  war© 
FMt  by  their  native  shore  I 

Eight  hundred  of  the  brave 
Whose  oour&ge  well  was  tried 
Had  made  the  vessel  heel 
And  laid  her  on  her  sidVf 
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A  land-breaze  shook  the  ahrouds 
And  she  was  overset ; 
Pown  went  the  Royal  George, 
With  all  her  crew  complete. 

Toll  for  the  brave ! 
Brave  Kemx>enfelt  is  gone 
His  last  8e«-fight  is  foxight, 
His  work  of  glory  done. 

It  ^as  not  in  the  battlA 
No  tempest  gave  the  shock ; 
She  sprang  no  fatal  leak. 
She  ran  upon  no  rock. 

His  sword  was  in  its  sheath, 
His  fingers  held  the  pen, 
When  Kempenf  elt  went  down 
With  twice  foiur  hundred  men. 

Weigh  the  vessel  up 
Once  dreaded  by  our  foes  I 
And  mingle  with  our  cup 
The  tear  that  England  owes. 

Her  timbers  yet  are  sound, 

And  she  mav  float  again 

Full  charged  with  Engbnd's  thunder, 

And  plough  the  distant  main ! 

But  Kempenfelt  is  gone, 
His  victories  are  o'er; 
And  he  and  his  eight  hundred 
Shall  plough  the  wave  no  more. 


— COWFKR. 


ELECTRO-PLATE. 

How  is  an  electro-silver  vase,  or  candelabrum,  or  table  orna- 
ment, or  honorary  trophy  produced  1  The  answer  is  full  of 
interest.  There  is  first  the  artist,  the  tasteful  designer,  employed ; 
he  exercises  all  the  talent  which  he  may  have  acquired  by 
nature  and  education,  to  produce  a  design  which  shall  combine 
fitness  of  adaptation  with  grace  of  form  and  decoration.  Next 
comes  the  modeller :  he  places  before  him  the  design  which 
has  been  laid  down  on  paper,  and  proceeds  to  build  up  a  real- 
ization of  that  design  :  he  works  upon  a  mass  of  smooth  wax, 
which,  by  the  aid  of  variously  shaped  tools  in  wood  and  bona, 
he  fashions  into  an  exact  representation  of  the  article  to  be 
produced.  To  the  modeler  sticceeds  the  moulder,  who  makes 
a  mould  in  lead  ox  some  other  fusibl©  metal  j  this  would,  of 
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course  present  a  reverse  to  the  model — hollows  instead  of  pro- 
jections, and  projections  instead  of  hollows.  Next  to  the 
moulder  comes  the  pattern-maker,  who,  by  a  similar  process  of 
casting,  makes  a  cast  in  brass  from  the  lead  mould  ;  this  brass 
pattern  is  carefully  touched  up  and  finished,  and  constitutes  a 
more  perfected  edition  of  the  wax  model ;  and  it  serves  as  the 
type,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  articles  to  be  produced.  Again  and 
again  does  the  casting  proceed ;  for  as  there  was  a  lead  mould 
made  from  the  wax  model,  so  is  there  now  a  sand  mould  made 
from  the  b^ass  pattern ;  and  as  this  brass  pattern  was  obtained 
from  the  lead  mould,  so  lastly  is  there  a  whits  metal  cast  made 
from  the  sand  mould.  The  white  metal  cast  is  the  article  to 
be  produced  and  sold,  though  it  has  not  yet  received  its  silvery 
garment.  The  luxuriant  ornament  which  we  are  here  suppo-' 
sing  to  be  under  formation,  maj'  require  other  preparatory  pro- 
cesses ;  it  may  have  decorative  details  in  thin  metal,  which 
require  stamping ;  it  may  need  the  addition  of  thin  pieces, 
made  from  sheets  by  brazing  or  hammering  ;  or  it  may  render 
necessary  the  soldering  of  many  pieces  together.  But  we  will 
leap  over  these  intermediate  processes,  and  suppose  the  article 
to  be  completely  formed,  in  a  white  metal,  composed  of  zinc, 
copper,  and  nickel.  It  is  dipped  into  a  tank  containing  a  che> 
mical  solution  of  silver,  in  which  also  a  few  sheets  of  pure 
silver  are  immersed.  Then  comes  the  mysterious  agency  of 
electro- chemistry.  The  vase  or  other  article  being  placed  in 
connection  with  the  wires  of  a  battery,  a  current  is  generated, 
the  solution  is  decomposed,  the  atoms  of  silver  leave  it  and 
cling  to  the  vase,  other  atoms  of  silver  leave  the  plates  to 
re-invigorate  the  solution,  and  so  the  chain  of  operations  pro- 
ceeds, until  the  vase  is  coBted  with  pure  silver,  atom  by  atom. 
These  atoms  cling  together ;  and  according  to  the  intensity  of 
the  current,  the  strength  of  the  solution,  and  the  time  of  immer- 
sion, does  the  deposited  coat  become  thicker.  — Dodd. 


TO  A  FIELD  MOUSE. 

Wee,  esleekit,  cow'rin*,  tim'rous  beastie, 

0  wh&t  a  panic's  in  thy  breastie  ! 
Thou  need  na  start  awa  sae  hasty, 
Wi*  bickering  brattle ! 

1  wad  be  laith  to  rin  and  chase  thee 
Wi'  murd'ring  pattle ! 


to  A  FIELD  M0(J8S, 
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I'm  trulv  sorry  man's  dommion 
Has  broken  nature's  social  union, 
And  justifies  that  ill  opinion 
Which  makes  thee  startle 
At  me,  thy  poor  earth-bom  companion 
And  fellow-mortal  I 

I  doubt  na,  whyles,  but  thou  may  thieve  ; 

What  then  ?  poor  beastie,  thou  maun  live  I 

A  daimen  icker  in  a  thrave 

'S  a  sma'  request : 

I'll  get  a  blessin'  wi'  the  lave, 

And  never  miss'tl 

Thy  wee  bit  housie,  too,  in  ruin  I 
Its  silly  wa's  the  win's  are  strewin' : 
And  naething,  now,  to  big  a  new  ane, 
0'  fosgage  green ! 

And  bleak  December's  winds  ensuin' 
Baith  snell  and  keen  ! 

Thou  saw  the  fields  laid  bare  and  waste 

And  weary  winter  comin'  fast 

And  cozie  here,  beneath  the  blast. 

Thou  thought  to  dwell. 

Till  crash!  the  cruel  coulter  past, 

Out  thro'  thy  cell. 

That  wee  bit  heap  o'  leaves  and 

Has  cost  thee  mony  a  weary  nibble  I 

Now  thou's  tum'd  out,  for  a*  thy  trouble, 

But  house  or  hald. 

To  thole  the  winter's  sleety  dribble 

And  cranreuch  cauld  ? 

But  Mousie,  thou  art  no  thy  lane' 
In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain  : 
The  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  and  men 
Gang  afta-gley. 

And  lea'e  us  nought  but  grief  and  pain, 
For  promised  joy. 

Still  thou  art  blest,  compared  wi'  me  I 

The  present  only  toncheth  thee  : 

But  och  I  I  backward  cast  my  e'e 

On  prospects  drear  t 

And  forward,  tho'  I  canna  see, 

I  guess  and  fear. 


— BtrRNB. 
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I  AM  net  one  whose  lot  it  has  been  to  grow  old  in  literary 
retirement,  devoted  to  classical  studies  with  an  exclusiveness 
which  might  lead  to  an  overweening  estimate  of  these  two 
noble  languages.     Few,  I  will  not  say  evil,  were  the  days 
allowed  to  me  for  such  pursuits  ;  and  I  was  constrained,  still 
young  and  an  ur/ipe  scholar,  to  forego  them  for  the  duties  of 
an  active  and  laborious  profession.     They  are  now  amusements 
only,   however  delightful  and  improving.      Far  am  I  from 
assuming  to  understand  all  their  riches,  all  their  beauty,  or  all 
their  power;  yet  I  can  profoundly  feel  their  immeasurable 
superiority  in  many  important  respects  to  all  we  call  moc^-^^m ; 
and  I  would  fain  think  that  there  are  many  even  among  my 
younger  readers  who  can  now,  or  will  hereafter,  sympathize 
with  the  expression  of  my  ardent  admiration.    Greek — the 
shrine  of  the  genius  of  the  old  world ;  as  universal  as  our  race, 
as  individual  as  ourselves ;  of  infinite  flexibility,  of  indefati- 
gable strength,  with  the  complication  and  the  distinctness  of 
nature  herself,  to  which  nothing  was  vulgar,  from  which  nothing 
was  excluded  ;  speaking  to  the  ear  like  Italian,  speaking  to  the 
mind  like  English ;  with  words  like  pictures,  with  words  like 
the  gossamer  film  of  the  summer ;  at  once  the  variety  and  the 
picturesqueness  of  Homer,   the  gloom  and  the  intensity  of 
.^chylus ;  not  compressed  to  the  closest  by  Thucydides,  not 
fathomed  to  the  bottom  by  Plato,  not  sounding  with  all  its 
thunders,  nor  lit  up  with  all  its  ardors  even  under  the  Prome- 
thean touch  of  Demosthenes  !  And  Latin — the  voice  of  empire 
and  of  war,  of  law  and  of  the  state  ;  inferior  to  its  half-parent 
and  rival  in  the  embodying  of  passion  and  in  the  distinguishing 
of  thought,  but  equal  to  it  in  sustaining  the  measured  march 
of  history,  and  superior  to  it  in  the  indignant  declamation  of 
moral  satire ;  stamped  with  the  mark  of  an  imperial  and  des- 
potizing  republic  ;  rigid  in  its  construction,  parsimonious  in  its 
synonyms ;  reluctantly  yielding  to  the  floweiy  yoke  of  Horace, 
although  opening  glimpses  of  Greek-like  splendor  in  the  occa- 
sional inspirations  of  Lucretius  ;  proved  indeed  to  the  uttermost 
by  Cicero,  and  by  him  found  wanting  ;  yet  majestic  in  its  bare- 
ness, impressive  in  its  conciseness ;  the  true  language  of  his- 
tory, instinct  with  the  spirit  of  nations,  and  not  with  the  pas- 
sions of  individuals  j  breathing  the  maxims  of  the  world,  and 
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not  the  tenets  of  the  schools  ;  one  and  uniform  in  its  air  and 
spirit,  whether  touched  by  the  stem  and  haughty  Sallust,  by 
the  open  and  discursive  Livy,  by  the  reserved  and  thoughtful 
Tacitus. 

These  inestimable  advantages,  which  no  modem  skill  can 
wholly  counterpoise,  are  known  and  felt  by  the  scholar  alore. 
He  has  not  failed,  in  the  sweet  and  silent  studies  of  his  youth, 
to  drink  deep  at  those  sacred  fountains  of  all  that  is  just  and 
beautiful  in  human  language.  The  thoughts  and  the  words  of 
the  master-spirits  of  Greece  and  of  Rome,  are  inseparably 
blended  in  his  memory ;  a  sense  of  their  marvellous  harmonies, 
their  exquisite  fitness,  their  consummate  polish,  has  sunken  for 
ever  in  his  he/»rt,  and  thence  throws  out  light  and  fragrancy 
upon  the  gloom  and  the  annoyances  of  his  maturer  years.  No 
avocations  of  professional  labor  will  make  him  abandon  their 
wholesome  study ;  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  cares  he  will 
find  an  hour  to  recur  to  his  boyish  lessons — to  re-peruse  them 
in  the  pleasurable  consciousness  of  old  associations,  and  in  the 
clearness  of  manly  judgment,  and  to  apply  them  to  himself  and 
to  the  world  with  superior  profit.  The  more  extended  his 
sphere  of  learning  in  the  literature  of  modem  Europe,  the  more 
deeply,  though  the  more  wisely,  will  he  reverence  that  of  clas- 
sical antiquity  :  and  in  declining  age,  when  the  appetite  for 
magazines  and  reviews  and  the  ten  times  repeated  trash  of  the 
day  has  failed,  he  will  retire,  as  it  were,  within  a  circle  of 
school-fellow  friends,  and  end  his  secular  studies,  as  he  began 
them,  with  his  Homer,  his  Horace  and  his  Shakspeare. 

— H.N.Coleridge. 


YOUTHS  AT  AN  EARLY  AGE  LEAVING  COLLEGE. 

Life  is  before  ye ;  and  while  now  ye  etftnd 

Ea^er  to  spring  upon  the  promised  land, 

Fair  smiles  the  way,  where  yet  your  feet  have  trod 

But  few  light  steps  upon  a  flowery  sod. 

Round  ye  are  youth's  green  bowers,  and  to  your  eyes 

llie  horizon-line  joins  earth  to  the  bright  skies. 

Daring  and  triumph,  pleasure,  fame,  and  joy. 

Friendship  unwavering,  love  without  alloy, 

Brave  thoughts  of  noble  deeds,  and  glwy  won, 

like  angeb  beckon  ye  to  venture  on. 

And  if  o'er  the  bright  scene  some  shadows  rise. 

Far  off  they  seem~-at  hand  the  sunshine  lies. 

Th«  diatant  clouds !  which  of  ye  paiise  to  feiu:? 
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May  not  a  trlrrhtnesB  did  them  when  raoro  near? 

Disma];  and  dotiM  ya  know  not,  for  the  power 

Of  vouth  is  strong  within  ye  at  this  hour  ^ 

And  the  great  mortal  conflict  seems  to  be 

Not  so  much  strife  as  certain  victory-  • 

A  glorjr  ending  in  eternity.  .    „ 

Life  is  before  ye  :  oh,  could  ye  but  look 
Into  the  secrets  of  that  sealed  book ! 
Strong  as  ye  are  in  youth,  and  hope,  and  faith, 
Ye  would  sink  down  and  falter,  "  Give  is  death." 
If  the  dread  Sphinx's  lips  might  once  unclose, 
And  utter  but  a  whisper  of  the  woes 
Which  overtake  ye  must  in  life's  long  doom. 
Well  might  ye  cry,  "Our  cradle  be  our  torni)." 
Could  ye  foresee  your  spirits'  broken  wings. 
Fame's  brightest  triumphs  what  despised  things, 
Friendship  how  feeble,  love  how  fierce  a  dame, 
Your  joy  half -sorrow,  half  your  glory  shame, 
Hollowness,  weariness,  and,  worst  of  all, 
Self -scorn  that  pities  nut  its  own  deep  fall. 
Fast-waning  brightness,  and  fiwt-gatnering  night ; — 
Oh,  could  ye  see  it  all,  ye  might,  ye  might 
Cower  in  the  dust,  unequal  to  the  strife, 
And  die  but  in  beholding  what  is  life. 

Life  is  before  ye  :  from  the  fated  road 
Ye  cannot  turn ;  then  take  ye  up  your  load. 
Not  yours  to  tread  or  leave  the  unknown  way. 
Ye  must  go  o'er  it,  meet  ye  what  ye  may. 
Gird  up  your  souls  within  ye  to  the  deed. 
Angels  and  fellow  spirits  bid  ye  speed ! 
What  though  the  brightness  dim,  the  pleasure  fade. 
The  glory  wane — oh,  not  of  these  is  made 
The  awf  ui  life  that  to  your  trust  is  given. 
Children  of  God  !  inheritors  of  heaven  ! 
Mourn  not  the  perishing  of  each  fair  toy ; 
Ye  were  ordain'd  to  do,  not  to  enjoy- 
To  suffer,  which  is  nobler  than  to  dare ; 
A  sacred  burden  is  this  life  ve  bear  ; 
Look  on  it,  lift  it,  bear  it  solemnly  ;  ,  ,        v,> 

Stand  up  and  walk  beneath  it  steadfastly ; 
Fail  not  for  sorrow,  falter  not  for  sin  : 
But  <>nward,  upward,  till  the  goal  ye  win. 
God  guard  ye,  and  God  guide  ye  on  your  way. 
Young  pilgnm- warriors  who  set  forth  to-day ! 

— Mrs.  Butler. 


THE  REGATTA  AT  VENICE. 

Venice,  from  her  peculiar  formation  and  the  vast  number  of 
her  watermen,  had  long  been  celebrated  for  this  species  of 
amusement.  Families  were  known  and  celebrated  in  her  tra- 
ditions for  dexterous  skill  with  the  oar,  as  they  were  known  in 
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Borne  for  feats  of  a  far  less  useful  and  of  a  more  barbarous 
nature.  It  was  usual  to  select  iiom  these  races  of  watermen, 
the  most  vigorous  and  skilful;  and,  after  invoking  aid  in 
prayer  and  arousing  their  pride  and  recollections  by  songs  that 
recounted  the  feats  of  their  ancestors,  to  start  them  from  the 
goal  with  every  incitement  that  pride  and  love  of  victory  could 
awaken. 

Most  of  these  ancient  usages  were  still  observed.  As  soon 
as  the  Bucentaur  was  in  its  station,  some  thirty  or  forty  gon- 
doliers were  brought  forth,  clad  in  their  gayest  habiliments, 
and  surrounded  and  supported  by  crowds  of  anxious  friends 
and  relatives.  The  intended  competitors  were  expected  to 
sustain  the  long  established  reputations  of  their  several  names, 
and  they  were  admonished  of  the  disgrace  of  defeat.  They 
were  cheered  by  the  men,  and  stimulated  by  the  smiles  and 
tears  of  the  other  sex.  The  rewards  were  recalled  to  their 
minds ;  they  were  fortified  by  prayers  for  success ;  and  then 
they  were  dismissed  amid  the  cries  and  wishes  of  the  multi- 
tude to  seek  their  allotted  places  beneath  the  stern  of  the  gal- 
ley of  state. 

The  city  of  Venice  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by 
a  channel  much  broader  than  the  ordinary  passages  of  the 
town.  This  dividing  artery  from  its  superior  size  and  depth, 
and  its  greater  importance,  is  called  the  Grand  Canal.  Its 
course  is  not  unlike  that  of  an  undulating  line,  which  greatly 
increases  its  length.  As  it  is  much  used  by  the  large  boats  of 
the  bay — being  in  fact  a  sort  of  secondary  port — and  its  vndth 
is  so  considerable,  it  has  throughout  the  whole  distance  but 
one  bridge — the  celebrated  Rialto.  The  regatta  was  to  be 
held  on  this  canal,  which  offered  the  requisites  of  length  and 
space,  and  which,  as  it  was  lined  with  most  of  the  palaces  of 
the  principal  senators,  afforded  all  the  facilities  necessary  for 
viewing  the  struggle. 

In  passing  from  one  end  of  this  long  course  to  the  other, 
the  men  destined  for  the  race  were  not  permitted  to  make  any 
exertion.  Their  eyes  roamed  over  the  gorgeous  hangings, 
which,  as  is  still  wont  throughout  Italy  on  all  days  of  festa, 
floated  'from  every  window,  and  on  groups  of  females  in  rich 
attire,  brilliant  with  the  peculiar  charms  of  the  famed  Venetian 
beauty,  that  clustered  in  the  balconies.  Those  who  were 
domestics  rose  and  answered  to  the  encouraging  signals  thrown 
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from  above,  as  they  passed  the  palaces  of  their  masters,  while 
those  who  were  watemaan  of  the  public,  endeavored  to  gather 
hope  among  the  svinpathising  faces  of  the  multitude. 

At  length  every  formality  had  been  duly  observed,  and  the 
competitors  assumed  their  places.  The  gondolas  were  much 
larger  than  those  commonly  used,  and  each  was  manned  by 
three  watermen  in  the  centre,  directed  by  a  fourth,  who,  stand- 
ing on  a  little  deck  in  the  stem,  steered,  while  he  aided  to  im- 
pel the  boat.  There  were  light,  low  staffs  in  the  bows,  with 
flags  that  bore  the  distinguishing  colors  of  several  noble  fami- 
lies of  the  republic,  or  which  had  such  other  simple  devices  as 
had  been  suggested  by  the  fancies  of  those  to  whom  they 
belonged.  A  few  flourishes  of  the  oar,  resembling  the  prepar- 
atory movements  which  the  master  of  fence  makes  ere  he 
begins  to  push  and  parry,  were  given ;  a  whirling  of  the  boats, 
like  the  prancing  of  curbed  racers,  succeeded ;  and  then,  at 
ihe  report,  of  a  gun,  the  whole  darted  away  as  if  the  gondolas 
were  impelled  by  volition.  The  start  was  followed  by  a 
shout  which  passed  swiftly  along  the  canal,  and  an  eager  agita- 
tion of  heads  that  went  from  balcony  to  balcony,  till  the  sym- 
pathetic movement  was  communicated  to  the  grave  load  under 
which  the  Bucentaur  labored. 

For  a  few  minutes  the  difference  in  force  and  skill  was  not 
very  obvious.  Each  gondola  glided  alon^  the  element,  appar- 
ently with  that  ease  with  which  a  light-wmged  swallow  slams 
the  lake,  and  with  no  visible  advantage  to  either.  Then,  as 
more  art  in  him  who  steered,  or  greater  powers  of  endurance 
in  those  who  rowed,  or  some  of  the  latent  properties  of  the 
boat  itself  came  into  service,  the  cluster  of  little  barks  which 
had  come  off  like  a  closely  united  flock  of  birds  taking  flight 
together  in  alarm,  began  to  open  till  they  formed  a  broad  and 
vacillating  line  in  the  centre  of  the  passage.  The  whole  train 
shot  beneath  the  bridge  so  near  to  each  other  as  to  render  it 
still  doubtful  which  was  to  conquer,  and  the  exciting  strife 
came  more  in  view  of  the  principal  personages  of  the  city. 

But  here  those  radical  qualities,  which  insure  success  in 
efforts  of  this  nature,  manifested  themselves.  The  weaker 
began  to  yield,  the  train  to  lengthen,  and  hopes  and  fears  to 
increase,  until  those  in  front  presented  the  exhilarating  spec- 
tacle of  success,  while  those  behind  offered  the  still  more  noble 
)$ight  of  mea  straggling  without  hope.    Gradually  the  dis- 
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tances  between  the  boats  increase,  while  that  between  them 
and  the  goal  grew  rapidly  less,  unti^  fchi'e«  of  those  in  advance 
came  in,  like  glancing  arrows,  beneath  the  Rtom  of  the  Bucen- 
taur,  with  a  length  between  them.  The  prize  was  won,  the 
conquerors  were  rewarded,  and  the  artillery  gave  forth  the 
usual  signals  of  rejoicing.  Music  answered  to  the  roar  of 
cannon  and  the  peals  of  bells,  while  sympathy  with  success, 
that  predominant  and  so  often  dangerous  principle  of  our 
nature,  drew  shouts  even  from  the  disappointed. 

—Cooper. 


*1FR0M  THE  EAST  AlfD  FROM  THE  WEST." 


spec- 
noble 


Not  from  JerosaT^m  alone, 
To  heaven  the  p,  .th  ascends  ; 
As  near,  as  sure,  as  straight  the  way 
That  leads  to  the  celestial  day, 
From  farthest  realms  extends  ; 
Frigid  or  torxid  zone. 

What  matters  how  or  whence  we  start? 
One  is  the  crown  to  all ; 

One  is  the  hard  but  glorious  race, 
Whatever  be  our  starting-place ; 
Bingg  round  the  earth  the  call 
That  says,  Aris?,  depart ! 

From  the  balm-breathing,  sun-loved  isles 
Of  the  bright  Southern  Sea, 
From  the  dead  North's  cloud-shadowed  pule, 
We  gather  to  one  gladsome  goal, 
One  common  home  in  Thee, 
City  of  sun  and  smiles ! 

The  cold,  rough  billow  hinders  none ; 
Nor  helps  the  calm,  fair  main  ; 
The  brown  rock  of  Norwegian  gloom. 
The  verdure  of  Tahitian  bloom. 
The  sands  of  Mizraim'a  plain, 
Or  peaks  of  Lebanon. 

As  from  the  green  lands  of  the  vine, 
So  from  the  snow -wastes  pale, 
We  find  the  ever  open  road 
To  the  dear  city  of  our  God; 
From  Russian  steppe,  or  Burmi^  yiJe»    ■ 
Or  tenrnce^  f  ftteeUao. 
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Not  from  Bwift  Jordan's  sacred  stream 
Alone  Ave  mount  above; 
Indus  or  Danube,  Thames  or  Rhone, 
Rivers  unsainted  or  unknown ; 
From  each,  the  home  of  love 
Beckons  with  heavenly  gleam. 

Not  from  grey  Olivet  alone        "'  '''''"    '  * 
We  see  the  gates  of  light ; 
From  Morven's  heathor  Jungfrau's  snow, 
We  welcome  the  descending  glow 
Of  pearl  and  chrysolite, 
And  the  unsetting  sun. 

Not  from  Jerusalem  alone 
The  church  ascends  to  God ; 
Strangers  of  every  tongue  and  clime, 
''       Pilgrims  of  every  land  and  time,  ' 

Throng  the  well-trodden  road 
That  leads  up  to  the  Throne. 

^'>  --BONAB. 


■^.J»,-/  V, 
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The  glory  of  the  farmer  is,  that,  in  the  division  of  labor, 
it  is  his  part  to  create.     All  trade  rests  at  last  on  his  primitive 
authority.     He  stands  close  to  nature ;  he  obtains  from  the 
earth,  the  bread  and  the  meat.     The  food  which  was  not,  he 
causes  to  be.     The  first  farmer  was  the  first  man,  and  all  his- 
toric nobility  rests  on  possession  and  use  of  land.     Men  do 
not  like  hard  work,  but  every  man  has  an  exceptional  respect 
for  tillage,  and  the  feeling  that  this  is  the  original  calling  of 
his  race,  that  he  himself  is  only  excused  from  it  by  some  cir- 
cumstance which  made  him  delegate  it  for  a  time  to  other 
hands.     If  he  had  not  some  skill  which  recommends  him  to 
the  farmer,  some  product  for  which  the  farmer  will  give  him 
com,  he  must  himself  return  into  his  due  place  among  the 
planters.     And  the  profession  has  in  all  eyes  its  ancient  charm 
as  standing  nearest  to  God,  the  first  cause.     Then  the  beauty 
of  nature,  the  tranquillity  and  inn^ocence  of  the  countryman, 
his  independence  and  his  pleasing  arts — the  care  of  bees,  of 
poultry,   of  sheep,   of  cows,  the  dairy,   the  care  of  hay,  of 
fruits,  of  orchards  and  forests,  and  the  reaction  of  these  on 
the  workman  in  giving  him  a  strength  and  plain  dignity,  like 
t^e  face  and  manneiE  of  nature-^-iul  men  acknowl^ge.    All 
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men  keep  the  farm  in  reserve  as  an  asylum,  where,  in  case  of 
mischance,  to  hide  their  property,  or  a  solitude  if  they  do  not 
succeed  in  society.  And  who  knows  how  many  glances  oif 
remorse  are  tunied  this  way  from  the  bankrupts  of  trade, 
from  mortified  pleaders  in  courts  and  senates,  or  from  the  vic- 
tims of  idleness  and  pleasure !  Poisoned  by  town  life-  and 
town  vices,  the  sufferer  resolves  : — *  Well,  my  children,  whom 
I  liave  injured,  shall  go  back  to  the  land,  to  be  recruited  and 
cured  by  that  which  should  have  been  my  nursery,  and  now 
shall  be  their  hospital.' 

The  fanner  has  grave  trusts  confided  to  him.  In  the 
great  household  of  nature,  the  farmer  stands  at  the  door  of  the 
bread-room  and  weighs  to  each  his  load.  Then  he  is  the 
Board  of  Quarantine.  The  farmer  is  the  hoarded  capital  of 
health,  as  he  is  also  the  capital  of  wealth,  and  it  is  from  him 
that  the  health  and  the  power,  moral  and  intellectual,  of  the 
cities  come.  The  city  is  always  recruited  from  the  country. 
The  men  in  cities  who  are  the  centres  of  energy,  the  driving- 
wheels  of  trade,  politics,  or  practical  arts,  and  the  women  of 
beauty  and  genius,  are  the  children  or  grandchildren  of  far- 
mers, and  are  spending  the  energies  which  their  fathers*  hardy, 
silent  life  accumulated  in  frosty  furrows,  in  poverty,  necessity, 
and  darkness.  In  English  factories,  the  boy ,  who  watches  the 
loom,  to  tie  the  threads  when  the  wheel  stops,  to  indicate  that 
the  tliread  is  broken,  is  called  a  minder.  And  in  this  great 
factory  of  our  Copernican  globe,  shifting  its  slides,  rotating  its 
constellations,  times  and  tides }  bringing  now  the  day  of  plant- 
ing, then  of  watering,  then  of  weeding,  then  of  reaping,  then  of 
curing  and  storing — the  farmer  is  the  minder.  His  machine  ia 
of  colossal  proportions ;  the  diameter  of  the  water-wheel,  the 
arms  of  the  levers,  the  power  of  the  battery,  are  out  of  all 
mechanic  measure;  and  it  takes  him  k)n^  to  understand  its 
parts  and  its  working.  This  pump  never  'sucks;'  these  screws 
are  never  loose ;  this  machine  is  never  out  of  gear ;  the  vat 
and  piston-wheels  and  tires  never  wear  out,  but  are  self-repair- 
ing. We  see  the  farmer  with  pleasure  and  respect,  when  we 
think  what  powers  and  utilities  are  so  meekly  worn.  He 
knows  every  secret  of  labor.  He  changes  the  face  of  the  land- 
scape. Put  him  on  a  new  planet  and  he  would  know  where 
to  begin;  yet  there  is  no  arrogance  in  his  bearing,  but,  a  per- 
fect gentleness.    The  farmer  stands  well  on  the  world.    Plain 
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in  manners  as  in  dress,  ho  would  not  shine  in  palaces ;  he  is 
absolutely  unknown  and  inadmissible  therein.  Living  or 
dying  he  never  shall  be  heard  of  in  them.  Yet  the  drawing- 
room  heroes  put  down  beside  him  would  shrivel  in  his  pre- 
sence— the  solid  and  unexpressive,  they  expressed  to  gold  leaf. 
But  he  stands  well  on  the  world,  as  Adam  did,  as  an  Indian 
does,  as  Homer's  heroes,  Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  do.  He  is 
a  person  whom  a  poet  of  any  clime — Milton  or  Cervantes — 
would  appreciate,  as  being  really  a  piece  of  the  old  nature, 
comparable  to  sun  and  moon,  rainbow  and  flood  ;  because  he 
is,  as  all  natural  persons  are,  representative  of  nature  as  much 
as  these.  That  uncorrupted  behaviour  which  we  admire  in 
animals  and  in  young  children  belongs  to  him,  to  the  hunter, 
the  sailor — the  man  who  lives  in  the  presence  of  nature. 
Cities  force  growth,  and  make  men  talkative  and  entertaining, 
but  they  make  them  artificial.  What  possesses  interest  for  us 
is  the  natural  part  of  each,  its  constitutional  excellence.  This 
is  for  ever  a  surprise,  engaging  and  lovely;  we  cannot  be 
satiated  with  knowing  it,  and  about  it,  ana  it  is  this  which 
the  conversation  with  nature  cherishes  and  guards. 

— Cov/ntry  Gentlmnan's  Magazine, 
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Let  the  cities  proud  boast  long  and  loud 

Of  their  palaces  fair  and  grand  ; 
In  the  country  wide,  spread  on  every  side, 

Are  the  works  of  our  Father's  hand. 
Though  •ur  fate  may  seem,  to  some  idler's  dream, 

A  toilsome  and  weary  lot, 
Yet  pea.ce  and  health  are  the  priceless  wealth 

That  are  found  in  the  settler's  cot. 
We  are  freemen  good — not  a  slave  ever  stood 

On  our  loved  Canadian  soil — 
No  tyrant's  power  can  withhold  for  an  hour 

The  fruits  of  our  honest  toiL 

Though  to  Britain  is  due  love  loyal  and  true — 

Where  the  bones  of  our  fathers  rest — 
Yet  the  forest  land,  with  its  rivers  grand, 

Is  the  land  that  we  love  the  best. 
Here  our  sons  in  pride  grow  side  by  side, 

The  joy  of  our  peaceful  hours : 
And  our  daughters  fair  as  the  wiid-flowers  rue 

That  bloom  in  the  forest  bowers. 


J.V. 
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Tho*  the  son  of  tho  soil  hatt  a  life  of  toll, 

Yet  calm  and  sweet  is  his  rest ; 
Ho  wakes  from  his  dreams,  ere  the  Day  King's  beams 

Have  shone  on  the  bhie-jay's  nent. 
He  drinks  of  the  rills  that  gush  from  the  hills, 

And  the  soil  he  tills  is  his  own  ; 
And  as  happy  and  free  as  a  king  is  he — 

Who  bows  but  to  Grod  alone. 

When  the  welcome  Spring  comes  on  golden  wing, 

In  the  sugar-bush,  olithe  and  free, 
We  gather  with  care  the  life-blood  rare, 

That  flows  from  the  maple  tree. 
And  we  plough  and  sow  in  hope,  for  we  know, 

If  we  waste  the  beautiful  Spring, 
Our  regret  will  be  vain,  when  in  Win^or's  reign 

Gaunt  Famine  is  on  the  wing. 

When  the  Autumn  yields  the  fniits  of  the  fields, 

A  reward  for  our  toil  is  given  : 
We  thankfully  take  her  giits,  which  bespeak 

The  love  of  our  Father  in  heaven. 
When  the  wintry  blast  goes  howling  past, 

Sprtsading  sorrow  and  want  in  its  way, 
By  the  bright  maple  fire,  safe  from  rude  Winter's  ire. 

We  sit  at  the  close  of  the  day. 
And  our  songs  of  praise  we  joyfully  raise. 

High  over  stem  rfature's  strife, 
As  to  Heaven  ascend  thanks  for  home  and  friends, 

And  the  joys  of  a  Farmer's  life. 

—Dbwabt. 


NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Wide  is  the  scope  of  Natural  Philosophy.  It  leads  to  an 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  that  keep  the  planets  in  their  un- 
deviating  path ;  it  treats  of  the  phenomena  of  the  earth,  the  air, 
and  the  ocean  ;  of  the  simple  principles  of  mechanism  that  man 
employs  ;  of  the  falling  of  the  silent  dew  or  the  rushing  of  the 
roaring  cataract ;  of  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  frost  of 
winter ;  of  the  zephyr-breeze  or  the  destructive  tornado  ;  of  the 
swimming  of  fishes  or  the  flying  of  birds  ;  of  the  ripple  of  tho 
placid  lake  or  the  mountain  waves  of  the  ocean ;  of  the  grace, 
motion,  and  powers  of  the  human  form ;  of  the  mechanism  of 
the  voice,  the  ear,  and  the  eye. 

By  an  acquaintance  with  its  first  principles — the  embellish- 
ments of  a  palace,  the  necessities  of  a  cottage,  the  swinging  of  ^ 
a  carriage,  and  the  management  of  a  dray^  are  all  better 
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accomplished.  The  elasticity  of  air  and  steam,  that  drives  the 
vessel  despite  of  tide  or  wind^  or  sends  tons  of  merchandize 
with  surprising  velocity  to  the  extremes  of  a  kingdom,  are  by 
its  teaching  comprehended.  Knowing  the  cause  of  the  awful 
voice  of  thunder,  of  the  terrific  destruction  of  lightning,  and  of 
the  peaceful  beauties  of  the  rainbow,  much  ignorant  teaching 
is  dispelled.  Man  has  so  advanced  in  his  comprehension  of 
nature,  that  he  chains  one  of  the  most  fearful  elements  to  his 
use,  which  he  guides  and  directs  as  if  it  were  possessed  of  the 
feebleness  of  a  helpless  babe ;  with  it  he  sends  his  thoughts 
with  a  speed  surpassing  the  rapid  flight  of  time.  No  one  can 
feel  but  abashed  at  not  understanding  the  simple  principles 
that  produce  such  seemingly  miraculous  effects. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  natural  philosopher,  and  the  student  in 
physics,  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  mysterious 
phenomena  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  Ultimate  causes  are 
certainly  beyond  our  powers  of  analysis ;  we  may  approximate 
to  a  knowledge  of  some  of  them,  but  we  cannot  ascertain  their 
nature,  oi  the  actual  extent  of  their  influence.  Nearly  all  the 
appearances  in  nature  may  be  resolved  into  the  production  of 
motion ;  and  we  are  able  to  ascertain  its  laws,  but  cannot  dis- 
cover its  origin.  -    V\.  V/RVL-jir  . 

The  most  important  progress  in  Natural  Philosophy  by  which 
the  present  century  is  distinguished,  has  been  the  discovery  of 
a  general  law  which  embraces  and  rules  all  the  various  branches 
of  physics  and  chemistry.  This  law  is  of  as  much  importance 
for  the  highest  speculations  on  the  nature  of  forces,  as  for  im- 
mediate and  practical  questions  in  the  construction  of  machines. 
This  law  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  "  the  principle  of  con- 
servation of  force."  It  might  be  better  perhaps  to  call  it,  with 
Mr.  Hankine,  "the  conservation  of  energy,"  because  it  does  not 
relate  to  that  which  we  call  commonly  intensiiy  of  force.  It 
does  not  mean  that  the  intensity  of  the  natural  force  is  con- 
stant; but  it  relates  mo'-e  to  the  whole  amount  of  power  which 
can  be  gained  by  any  natural  process,  and  by  which  a  certain 
amount  of  work  can  be  done.  For  example :  if  we  apply  this 
law  to  gravity,  it  does  not  mean,  what  is  strictly  and  un- 
doubtedly true,  that  the  intensity  of  the  gravity  of  any  given 
body  is  the  same  as  often  as  the  body  is  brought  back  to  the 
same  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Or  with  regard  to 
the  other  elementary  forces  of  nature,  chemical  force ;  when  two 
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chemical  elements  come  together,  so  that  they  influence  each 
other  either  from  a  distance  or  by  immediate  contact,  they  will 
always  exert  the  same  force  upon  each  other — the  same  force 
both  in  intensity,  and  in  its  direction,  and  in  its  quantity. 
Thia  other  law,  indeed,  is  true  ;  but  it  is  not  the  same  as  the 
principle  of  conservation  of  force.  We  may  express  the  mean- 
ing of  the  law  of  conservation  of  force  by  saying,  that  every 
force  of  nature,  when  it  effects  any  alteration,  loses  and 
exhausts  its  faculty  to  effect  the  same  alteration  a  second  time. 
But  while,  by  every  alteration  in  nature,  that  force  which  has 
been  the  cause  of  this  alteration  is  exhausted,  there  is  always 
another  force  which  gains  as  much  power  of  producing  new 
alterations  in  nature  as  the  first  has  lost.  Although,  therefore, 
it  is  the  nature  of  all  inorganic  forces  to  become  exhausted  bv 
their  own  working,  the  power  of  the  whole  system  in  which 
these  alterations  take  place,  is  neither  exhausted  nor  increased 
by  quantity,  but  only  changed  in  form.  Some  special  examples 
will  enable  us  better  to  understand  this  law  than  any  general 
theories.  To  be^in  with  gravity, — that  most  general  force, 
which  not  only  exerts  its  influence  over  the  whole  universe,  but 
which  at  the  same  time  supplies  the  motive  power  to  a  very 
large  number  of  our  machineSv  Clocks  and  smaller  machines 
are  generally  set  in  motion  by  a  weight.  The  same  is  really 
the  case  with  water-mills.  Water-mills  are  driven  by  falling 
water,  and  it  is  the  gra^vity,  the  weight  of  the  falling  water, 
which  moves  the  mill.  Now  by  water-mills,  or  by  a  falling 
weight,  any  machine  can  be  put  in  motion  ;  and  by  such  motive 
power  every  sort  of  work  can  be  done  which  can  be  done  at  all 
by  any  machine.  Therefore  the  weight  of  a  heavy  body,  either 
solid  or  fluid,  which  descends  from  a  higher  place  to  a  lower 
place  is  a  motive  power,  and  can  do  every  sort  of  mechanical 
work.  But  if  the  weight  has  fallen  down  to  the  earth,  then  it 
has  the  same  amount  of  gravity,  the  same  intensity  of  gravity  ; 
and  its  power  to  move,  its  power  to  work,  is  exhausted ;  it 
must  become  again  raised  before  it  can  work  anew.  In  this 
sense,  therefore,  the  faculty  of  producing  a  new  work  is  ex- 
hausted— is  lost ;  and  this  holds  true  of  every  power  of  nature, 
when  this  power  has  once  produced  alteration.        — Hogg. 
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No  shepherds  in  the  field  to-night,  no  flocks  upon  the  wold, 

Thro'  the  shivering  forest  branches  moans  the  north  blast  fierce  and  cold } 

But  gloriously  the  white  stars  gleam  as  on  that  holy  even 

When  the  herald  Angels'  chorus  swell'd  through  the  soft  Judean  heaven. 
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Oh,  Earth  !  the  white  shroud  wraps  thee  now,  in  Death's  cold  grasp  thou 

art. 
Thy  tears,  thy  music,  bound  alike  in  the  ice-chain  on  thine  heart : 
So  lay  the  darken'd  world  of  sin,  when  the  Angels  spread  abroad 
The  glorious  tale  of  the  Virgin-bom — the  birth  of  Incarnate  God  I 

Melt,  melt,  oh  cold  and  stony  heart !  even  as  the  ice-bonds  shiver, 

When  Spring  breathes  soft  on  the  frozen  wood,  when  warm  winds  loose  the 

river— 
The  Angel- vision  sheds  on  thee  its  glory's  softening  ray — 
The  Angel-song  is  for  thine  ear,  **  A  Saviour  's  bom  to-day  1"      >  ;.f  wir:j> 
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Mora  on  the  sparkling  wilds  of  snow— mom  on  the  frozen  West ! 
The  holy  chimes  float  musical  o'er  the  deep  wood's  solemn  breast ; 
And  the  winter  sun  plays  cheerily  on  the  wealth  of  bright  green  wreaths 
Which  thro'  the  lowly  forest-shrine  a  spring-like  freshness  breathes. 

Frail  monitors  !  your  verdure  speaks  all  eloquently  bright, 
Of  R  lustrous  summer-mom  to  break  on  Life's  long  wintry  night— 
Of  the  waving  palms— the  crystal  streams — the  everlasting  flowers, 
Beyond  the  jasper  battlement,  by  the  Golden  City's  towers ! 

Let  the  wild  wind  sweep  the  snows  without— within  be  joy  and  mirth ; 
Lei  hfippy  households  cneerly  meet  around  the  Christmas  hearth  I 
One  welcome  pledge  must  circle  round — "  Be  happy  hearts  and  smiles 
To  all  we  love  in  the  forest-land  I  to  all  in  our  parent  isles  I" 
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The  Christmas  hearth  !    Ah  toleasant  spot,  where  joyful  kindred  meet — 
Kind  eyes,  with  love  and  gladness  lit,  scarce  mark  the  vacant  seat ; 
And  if  too-faithful  Memory  turn  to  mourn  the  loved,  the  fair — 
Look  uj)— the  Shepherd's  star  'b  in  heaven— the  lost  one  waits  thee  there  ! 


Wake  thy  ten  thousand  Voices,  Earth  !  outpour  thy  floods  of  praise- 
Up  to  the  crystal  gates  of  morn  the  deep  hosannas  raise  ! 
Till  heavenward  wafted,  seraph-wing'd,  they  piorce  fch'  illumin'd  zone 
Whsi*e   the    Church-Triurophant's  anthem   floats  round  the  Everlasting 
Throne  J 

—Toronto  MapleLeaf. 
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THE  TELESCOPE  AND  THE  MICROSCOPE. 

It  was  the  telescope  that,  by  piercing  the  obscurity  which 
lies  between  us  and  distant  worlds,  put  Infidelity  in  pos- 
session of  the  argument  against  which  we  are  now  cont^end- 
ing.  But,  about  the  time  of  its  invention,  another  instrument 
was  formed  which  laid  open  a  scene  no  less  wonderful,  and 
rewarded  the  inquisitive  spirit  of  man  with  a  discovery  which 
serves  to  neutralize  the  whole  of  this  argument.  This  was  the 
microscope.  The  one  led  e  to  see  a  system  in  every  star. 
The  other  leads  me  to  st  .  world  in  every  atom.  The  one 
taught  me,  that  this  mighty  globe,  with  the  whole  burden  of 
its  people  and  of  its  countries,  is  but  a  grain  of  sand  on  the 
high  field  of  immensity.  The  other  teaches  me,  that  every 
grain  of  sand  may  harbor  within  it  the  tribes  and  the  families 
of  a  busy  population.  The  one  told  me  of  the  insignificance 
of  the  world  I  tread  upon.  Tho  other  redeems  it  from  all  its 
insignificance  ;  for  it  tells  me  that  in  the  leaves  of  every  forest, 
and  in  the  flowers  of  every  garden,  and  in  the  waters  of  every 
rivulet,  there  are  worlds  teeming  with  life,  and  numberless  as 
are  the  glories  of  the  firmament.  The  one  has  suggested  to 
me,  that  beyond  and  above  all  that  is  visible  to  man,  there  may 
lie  fields  of  creation  which  sweep  immeasurably  along,  and 
cany  the  impress  of  the  Almighty's  hand  to  the  remotest  scenes 
of  the  universe.  The  other  suggests  to  me,  that  within  and 
beneath  all  that  minuteness  which  the  aided  eye  of  man  has 
been  able  to  explore,  there  may  lie  a  region  of  invisibles :  and 
that,  could  we  draw  aside  the  mysterious  curtain  which  shrouds 
it  from  our  senses,  we  might  there  see  a  theatre  of  as  many 
wonders  as  astronomy  has  unfolded,  a  universe  within  the 
compass  of  a  point  so  small,  as  to  elude  all  the  powers  of  the 
microscope,  but  where  the  wonder-working  God  finds  room  for 
the  exercise  of  all  His  attributes,  where  He  can  raise  another 
mechanism  of  worlds,  and  fill  and  animate  them  all  with  the 
evidences  of  His  glory. 

Now,  mark  how  all  this  may  be  made  to  meet  the  argument 
of  our  infidel  astronomers.  By  the  telescope,  they  have  dis- 
covered that  no  magnitude,  however  vast,  m  beyond  the  grasp 
of  the  Divinity.  But  by  the  microscope  we  have  also  dis- 
covered that  no  minuteness,  however  shrunk  from  the  notice 
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of  the  human  eye,  is  beneath  the  condescension  of  His  regard. 
Every  addition  to  the  powers  of  the  one  instrument  extends 
the  limit  of  His  visible  dominions.  But  by  every  addition  to 
the  powers  of  the  other  instrument,  we  see  each  part  of  them 
more  crowded  than  before  with  the  wonders  of  His  unwearying 
hand.  The  one  is  constantly  widening  the  circle  of  his  terri- 
•tory.  The  other  is  as  constantly  filling  up  its  separate  portions 
with  all  that  is  rich  and  various  and  exquisite.  In  a  word,  by 
the  one  I  am  told  that  the  Almighty  is  now  at  work  in  regions 
more  distant  than  geometry  has  ever  measured,  and  among 
worlds  more  manifold  than  numbers  have  ever  reached.  But, 
by  the  other,  I  am  also  told,  that  with  a  mind  to  comprehend 
the  whole,  in  the  vast  compass  of  its  generality,  He  has  also  a 
mind  to  concentrate  a  close  and  a  separate  attention  on  each 
and  on  all  of  its  particulars  ;  and  that  the  same  God,  who  sends 
forth  an  upholding  influence  among  the  orbs  and  the  move- 
ments of  astronomy,  can  fill  the  recesses  of  every  single  atom 
with  the  intimacy  of  His  presence,  and  travel,  in  all  the  great- 
ness of  His  unimpaired  attributes,  upon  every  one  spot  and 
corner  of  the  universe  He  has  formed.  They,  therefore,  who 
think  that  God  will  not  put  forth  such  a  power,  and  such  a 
goodness  and  such  a  condescension  in  behalf  of  this  world,  as 
are  ascribed  to  him  in  the  New  Testament,  because  He  has  so 
many  other  worlds  to  attend  to,  think  of  Him  as  a  man, — they 
confine  their  view  to  the  informations  of  the  telescope,  and 
forget  altogether  the  informations  of  the  other  instrument. 
They  only  find  room  in  their  minds  for  His  one  attribute  of  a 
large  and  general  superintendence  ;  and  keep  out  of  their  re- 
membrance the  equally  impressive  proofs  we  have  for  His  other 
attribute,  of  a  minute  and  multiplied  attention  to  all  that 
diversity  of  operations,  where  it  is  He  that  worketh  all  in  all. 
And  when  I  think  that  as  one  of  the  instruments  of  philosophy 
has  heightened  our  every  impression  of  the  first  of  these  attri- 
butes, so  another  instrument  has  no  less  heightened  our  im- 
pression of  the  second  of  them — then  I  can  no  longer  resist  the 
conclusion,  that  it  would  be  a  transgression  of  sound  argument, 
as  well  as  a  daring  of  impiety,  to  draw  a  limit  around  the 
doings  of  this  unsearchable  God — and  should  a  professed  reve- 
lation from  heaven  tell  me  of  an  act  of  condescension  in  behalf 
of  some  separate  world,  so  wonderful  that  angels  desired  to 
look  into  it,  and  the  Eternal  Son  had  to  move  from  His  seat  of 
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glory  to  carry  it  into  accomplishment,  all  I  ask  is  the  evidence 
of  such  a  revelation  ;  for,  let  it  tell  me  as  much  as  it  may  of 
God  letting  Himself  down  for  the  benefit  of  one  single  pro- 
vince of  His  dominions,  this  is  no  more  than  what  I  see  lying 
scattered  in  numberless  examples  before  me — and  running 
through  the  whole  line  of  my  recollections — and  meeting  me  in 
every  walk  of  observation  to  which  i  can  betake  myself;  and, 
now  that  the  microscope  has  unveiled  the  wonders  of  another 
region,  I  see  strewed  around  me,  with  a  profusion  which  baffles 
my  every  attempt  to  comprehend  it,  the  evidence  that  there  is 
no  one  portion  of  the  universe  of  God  too  minute  for  His 
notice,  nor  too  humble  for  the  visitations  of  His  care. 

As  the  end  of  all  these  illustrations,  let  me  bestow  a  single 
paragraph  on  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  precise  state  of  this 
argument. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  that  God  should  be  so  unencumbered 
by  the  concerns  of  the  whole  universe,  that  he  can  give  a  con- 
stant attention  to  every  moment  of  every  individual  in  this 
world's  population.  But,  wonderful  as  it  is,  you  do  not  hesitate 
to  admit  it  as  true,  on  the  evidence  of  your  own  recollections. 
It  is  a  wonderful  thing  that  He,  whose  eye  is  at  every  instant 
on  so  many  worlds,  should  have  peopled  the  world  we  inhabit 
with  all  the  traces  of  the  varied  design  and  benevolence  which 
abound  in  it.  But,  great  as  the  wonder  is,  you  do  not  allow  so 
much  as  the  shadow  of  improbability  to  darken  it,  for  its  reality 
is  what  you  actually  witness,  and  you  never  think  of  question- 
ing the  evidenoe  of  observation.  It  is  wonderful,  it  is  passing 
wonderful,  that  the  same  God,  whose  presence  is  diffused 
through  immensity,  and  who  spreads  the  ample  canopy  of  His 
administration  over  all  its  dwelling-places,  should,  with  an 
energy  as  fresh  and  as  unexpended  as  if  He  had  only  begun 
the  work  of  creation,  turn  Him  to  the  neighborhood  around  us, 
and  lavish  on  its  every  handbreadth  all  the  exuberance  of  His 
goodness,  and  crowd  it  with  the  many  thousand  varieties  of 
conscious  existence.  But,  be  the  wonder  incomprehensible  as 
it  may,  you  do  not  suffer  in  your  mind  the  burden  of  a  single 
doubt  to  lie  upon  it,  because  you  do  not  question  the  report  of 
the  microscope.  You  do  not  refuse  its  information,  nor  turn 
away  from  it  as  an  incompetent  channel  of  evidence.  But  to 
bring  it  still  nearer  to  the  point  at  issue,  there  are  n^any  who 
never  looked  through  a  microscope,  but  who  rest  an  implicit 
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faith  in  all  its  revelations ;  and  upon  what  evidence,  I  would 
ask  1  Upon  the  evidence  of  testimony — upon  the  credit  they 
give  to  the  authors  of  the  books  they  have  read,  and  the  belief 
they  put  in  the  record  of  their  observations.  Now,  at  this 
point  I  make  my  stand.  It  is  wonderful  that  God  should  be  so 
interested  in  the  redemption  of  a  single  world,  as  to  send  forth 
His  well-beloved  Son  upon  the  errand ;  and  He  to  accomplish  it, 
should,  mighty  to  save,  put  forth  all  His  strength,  and  travail 
in  the  greatness  of  it.  But  such  wonders  as  these  have  already 
multiplied  upon  you ;  and  when  evidence  is  given  of  their  truth, 
you  have  resigned  your  every  judgment  of  the  unsearchable- 
God,  and  rested  in  the  faith  of  them.  I  demand,  in  the  name  of 
sound  and  consistent  philosophy,  that  you  do  the  same  in  the 
matter  before  us — and  take  it  up  as  a  question  of  evidence — 
and  examine  that  medium  of  testimony  through  which  the 
miracles  and  informations  of  the  Gospel  have  come  to  your  door 
— and  go  not  to  admit  as  argument  here,  what  would  not  be 
admitted  as  argument  in  any  of  the  analogies  of  nature  and 
observation — and  take  along  with  you  in  this  field  of  inquiry, 
a  lesson  which  you  should  have  learned  upon  other  fields — even 
the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge 
of  God,  that  His  judgments  are  unsearchable,  and  His  ways  are 
past  finding  out.  -^-^  '  — Chalmers. 
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See  the  soft  green  willow  springing 

Where  the  waters  gently  pass, 
Every  way  her  free  arms  flinging 
O'er  the  moist  and  reedy  grass. 
Louff  ere  winter  blasts  are  fled, 
See  her  tipp'd  with  vernal  red,    ''  ' 
And  her  kindly  flower  display'd       i 
Ere  her  leaf  can  cast  a  sha,de. 

Though  the  rudest  hand  assail  her, 

Patiently  she  droops  awhile, 
But  when  showers  and  breezes  hail 

Wears  again  her  willing  smile. 
Thus  I  learn  Contentment's  power 
From  the  slighted  willow  bower, 
Heady  to  give  thanks  and  Hve 
On  the  leaat  that  Heaven  may  give. 
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God  said — "  Let  there  be  light !"      .}  V'l 
•  Grim  darkness  felt  his  might, 

And  fled  away  ; 
Then  startled  seas  and  mountains  cold 
Shone  forth,  all  bright  in  blue  and  gold, 

And  cried—*'  'T  is  day  I  't  is  day  >" 
' '  Hail  holy  light  !* '  exclaim'd  .    „ 

The  thunderous  cloud  that  flam'd 

O'er  daisies  white ; 
And  lo !  the  rose,  in  crimson  dress'd, 
Lean'd  sweetly  on  the  lily's  breast ; 
'       And  blushing  murmur'd — *•  Light !" 


>  <• 
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Music,  though  now  a  vety  complex  and  difficult  art,  is,  in  truth, 
a  gift  of  the  Author  of  Nature  to  the  whole  human  race.  Its 
existence  and  influence  are  to  be  traced  in  the  records  of  every 
people  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  are  perceptible,  at  the  present 
time,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  is  a  part  of  the  bene- 
volent order  of  Providence,  that  we  are  capable  of  receiving, 
from  the  objects  around  us,  pleasures  independent  of  the  im- 
mediate purposes  for  which  they  have  been  created.  Our  eyes 
do  not  merely  enable  us  to  see  external  things,  so  as  to  avail 
ourselves  of  their  useful  properties ;  they  enable  us  also  to  enjoy 
the  delight  produced  by  the  perception  of  heauty,  a  perception 
which  (upon  whatever  principle  it  may  be  explsoned,)  is  some- 
thing distinct  from  any  consideration  of  the  mere  utility  of  an 
object.  We  could  have  had  the  most  accurate  perceptions  of 
the  form  and  position  of  everything  that  constitutes  the  most 
beautiful  landscape,  without  receiving  any  idea  of  its  beauty. 
We  could  have  beheld  the  sun  setting  amid  the  glowing  tints 
of  a  summer  evening,  without  thinking  of  anything  beyond  the 
advantage  of  serene  weather  j  we  might  have  contemplated  the 
glassy  expanse  of  the  ocean  reflecting  the  tranquil  beams  of 
the  moon,  without  any  other  feeUng  than  the  comfort  of  a  safe 
and  easy  navigation ;  and  the  vari^^ties  of  hill  and  dale,  of 
shady  woods  and  luxuriant  verdure,  might  have  been  pleasant 
only  in  the  eyes  of  farmers  or  graziers.  We  could,  too,  have 
listened  to  smndi  with  equal  indifference  to  everything  beyond 
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the  mere  information  they  conveyed  to  us ;  and  the  sighing  of 
the  breeze,  or  the  murmuring  of  the  brook,  while  we  learned 
from  them  nothing  of  which  we  could  avail  ourselves,  might 
have  been  heard  without  pleasure.  It  is  evident  that  the  per- 
ception of  external  things,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  making  use 
of  them,  has  no  connexion  with  the  feeling  of  their  beauty ; 
and  that  our  Creator,  therefore,  has  bestowed  on  us  this  addi- 
tional feeling,  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  our  happmess. 
Ha(f  he  not  had  this  design,  he  might  have  left  us  without  the 
sense  of  beauty  or  deformity.  "  If  God,",fsays  Paley,j  "  had 
wished  our  misery,  he  might  have  made  sure  of  his  purpose  by 
forming  our  senses  to  bo  as  many  sores  and  pains  to  us  as  they 
are  now  instruments  of  our  gratification  and  enjoyment ;  or  by 
placing  us  among  objects  so  ill-suited  to  our  perceptions,  as  to 
nave  continually  offended  us,  instead  of  ministering  to  our 
refreshment  and  delight.  He  might  have  made,  for  instance, 
everything  we  saw  loathsome,  everything  we  touched  a  sting, 
and  every  sound  a  discord."        :     '  ".    ' 

In  place  of  every  sound  being  a  discord,  the  greater  part  of 
the  sounds  which  we  hear  are  more  or  less  agreeable  to  us.  The 
infinite  variety  of  sounds  produced  by  the  winds  and  waters, 
— ^the  cries  of  animals,  the  notes  of  birds, — and,  above  all,  the 
tones  of  the  human  voice,  all  affect  us  with  various  kinds  and 
degrees  of  pleasure  ;  and,  in  general,  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is 
such  sounds  as  indicate  something  to  bo  feared  and  avoided, 
such  as  the  howling  of  wild  beasts,  or  the  hissing  of  serpents, 
that  are  positively  painful  to  oar  ears.  In  this  sense,  all  nature 
may  be  said  to  be  full  of  music  ;  the  disagreeable  and  discordant 
sounds  being  (as  in  artificial  music,)  in  such  proportion  only  as 
to  heighten  the  pleasure  derived  from  those  which  are  agreeable. 
The  human  voice  is  that  which  pleases  us  chiefly,  and  affects 
us  most  powerfully.  Its  natural  tones  and  accents  are  calculated 
to  penetrate  the  heart  of  the  listener ;  and  the  union  of  these 
to  articulate  speech,  in  every  language,  not  only  produces  a 
melodj  which  pleases  the  ear,  but  an  effect  on  the  feelings,  of 
which  the  mere  words  would  be  incapable.  These  natural 
tones  of  the  voice,  either  by  themselves,  or  joined  to  articulate 
language,  constitute  music  in  its  simplest  state  ,  and  the  plea- 
sures and  feelings  derived  from  such  music  must  necessarily 
have  existed  in  every  form  of  society. 

The  history  of  Music,  therefore,  is  coeval  with  the  history  of 
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our  species.  In  the  earlier  .ages  of  the  worUl,  of  the  music  of 
which  no  remains  have  descended  to  the  present  times,  its 
history  must  be  gleaned  from  ancient  literature  ;  and  the  scanty 
lights  thus  afforded,  must  be  aided,  (as  far  as  possible,)  by  con- 
jectures derived  from  the  state  of  music  in  those  rude  and 
primitive  stages  of  society  whicl?  come  under  our  own  observa- 
tion. Volumes  upon  volumes  have  been  written  upon  the 
music  of  the  ancients,  full  of  learned  research  and  ingenious 
speculation  ;  but  the  results  have  by  no  means  repaid  the  labor. 
From  these  works,  a  good  deal  of  information  may  be  acquired 
respecting  the  customs  and  the  manners  of  th«  ancients  ;  but 
they  hardly  contain  a  single  fact  which  can '  be  of  any  use  to 
the  practical  musician  of  the  present  day,  or  to  those  dilettanti 
who  prosecute  musical  inquiries  from  a  love  of  the  art  as  it 
no     exists.  '   ':'"•  /"■'"     "  '  .    '    : 

Without  reference  to  historical  details  of  any  sort,  it  may  be 
concluded,  from  the  existence  of  music  in  every  state  of  society 
at  the  present  day,  that  it  also  existed  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
the  world.  We  find  that  the  music  of  uncultivated  tribes,  and 
the  music  which,  in  civilized  nations,  has  descended  from  their 
rude  ancestors,  though  presenting  many  varieties,  arising  from 
the  character  of  the  people,  the  genius  of  their  language,  and 
other  causes,  has  yet  a  strong  general  resemblance.  By  ana- 
lysing the  simple  melodies  found  among  the  common  people  of 
Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  in 
Hindostan,  Persia,  the  Islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  Africa,  and 
even  China,  it  is  discovered  that  these  melodies  are  formed 
upon  a  certain  scale  or  series  of  sounds,  which,  therefore,  is 
dictated  and  rendered  agreeable  to  our  ears  by  an  original  law 
of  nature ;  and  this  scale,  too,  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
on  which  the  most  artificial  music  of  the  present  day  is  founded, 
the  latter  being  only  rendered  more  extensive  and  complete.  It 
cannot,  then,  be  doubted,  that,  in  the  most  ancient  time,  there 
existed  melodies  founded  on  a  similar  scale,  and  possessing 
similar  characters  to  the  national  music  of  the  present  day : 
and  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  that  the  strains,  for  exam- 
ple, of  the  shepherds  and  herdsmen  of  the  patriarchal  ages, 
whose  manners  are  so  beautifully  described  in  Holy  Writ,  were 
nearly  akin  to  the  untutored  lays  which  are  found  to  express 
the  loves  and  griefs  of  the  present  pastoral  inhabilt^ants  of  similar 
regions.  —Hogarth; 
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The  wind,  when  first  he  rose  and  went  abroad 

Through  the  waste  region,  felt  himself  at  fault, 

Wanting  a  voice  :  and  suddenly  to  earth 

Descended  with  a  wafture  and  a  swoop,  ^r.f, 

Where,  wandering  volatile  from  kind  to  kind, 

He  wooed  the  several  trees  to  give  him  one. 

First  he  besought  the  ash  ;  the  voice  she  lent 

Fitfully  with  a  free  and  lasting  change,  :  'i » 

Flung  here  and  there  its  sad  uncertainties  : 

The  aspen  next ;  a  fluttered  frivolous  twitter 

Was  her  sole  tribute  :  from  the  willow  came, 

So  long  as  dainty  summer  dressed  her  out, 

A  whispering  sweetness,  but  her  winter  note    ;  !  < 

Was  hissing,  dry,  and  reedy  :  lastly  the  pine 

Did  he  solicit,  and  from  her  he  drew 

A  voice  so  constant,  soft,  and  lowly  deep, 

That  there  he  rested,  welcoming  in  her  .  .; 

A  mild  memorial  of  the  ocean- cave  riP'?'" 

Where  he  was  bom.  ,  L  ?..— Tayloe. 
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Sweet  daughter  of  a  rough  and  stormy  sire, 
Hoar  winter's  blooming  child,  delightful  spring  ! 

Whose  unshorn  locks  with  leaves  i|    ' 

And  swelling  buds  are  crowned;     ,..    -,   ,.  vj 

,  ■  '  ■ 

From  the  green  islands  of  eternal  youth    '         ■' 
(Crowned  with  fresh  blooms,  and  ever-sDringing  shade) 

Turn,  hither  turn  thy  step 

O  thou,  whose  pow'rful  voice 

More  sweet  than  softest  touch  of  Doric  reed, 
Or  Lydian  flute,  can  soothe  the  madding  winds, 

And  thro'  the  stormy  deep 

Breathe  thy  own  tender  calm. 

Unlock  thy  copious  stores ;  those  tender  showers 
That  drop  their  sweetness  on  the  infant  buds  ; 
And  silent  dews  that  swell 


The  miiky  ear's  green  stem. 


— Bakbaitld. 
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For  several  months  did  the  port  of  Algesiras  resound  with  the 
stir  and  din  of  this  great  armament.  Ten  large  ships  were  cut 
down  as  bases  of  the  floating  batteries ;  200,000  cubic  feet  of 
timber  were  assigned  for  their  construction ;  and  they  were 
mounted  with  142  pieces  of  artillery,  exclusive  of  those  on  the 
land  side.  Yet  formidable  as  might  seem  such  equipments, 
daily  going  on  before  his  eyes,  the  Governor  was  in  no  degree 
dispirited.  He  continued  with  unremitting  energy  all  his  pre- 
parations for  defence,  placing  especial  hope  in  the  system  of 
red-hot  balls,  which  were  first  devised  and  recommended  by 
his  Lieutenant-Governor,  Boyd.  '  To  prepare  them  in  sufficient 
numbers,  there  was  a  large  distribution  of  furnaces  and  grates 
throughout  the  English  troops.  And  so  familiar  did  our  sol- 
diers grow,  as  was  wished,  with  these  new  implements  of  death, 
that,  in  speaking  of  them  to  each  other,  their  common  phrase 
was  "  the  roasted  potatoes." 

Early  in  September,  the  preparations  of  the  French  and 
Spaniards  were  almost  completed,  and  in  the  second  week  their 
united  fleet,  so  lately  threatening  the  British  Channel,  sailed 
into  Algesiras  Bay.  It  was  thought  desirable  to  proceed  at 
once  to  the  grand  attack,  so  as  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Howe.  Qti  the  morning  of  the  13th,  accordingly,  the  signal 
was  given  ;  and  while  from  all  the  lines  on  shore  was  main- 
tained the  tremendous  fire  which  they  had  opened  for  some 
days,  the  ten  floating  batteries  from  Algesiras  bore  down  in 
admirable  order  for  their  appointed  stations.  Before  ten  o'clock 
they  were  anchored  at  regular  distances  within  six  hundred 
yards  of  the  English  works.  Then  commenced  a  cannonade  on 
both  sides  so  fierce,  so  incessant,  and  from  such  a  number  of 
pieces  of  artillery,  as  it  is  alleged  had  never  been  seen  since 
the  discovery  of  gunpowder.  During  many  hours  the  attack 
and  the  defence  were  steadily  maintained ;  no  superiority  as 
yet  being  seen  on  either  side.  The  English  fire  was  not 
silenced,  but,  on  the  ot!ier  hand,  it  could  by  no  means  prevail 
against  the  massy  and  strong-built  sea-towers.  The  heaviest 
shells  rebounded  from  their  tops  ;  the  red-hot  balls  seemed  to 
make  no  impression  on  their  sides  ;  or  if  by  these  last  a  mo- 
mentary spark  was  kindled,  it  was  at  once  subdued  by  the 
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water-engines  which  they  had  on  board.  At  length  in  the 
afternoon  the  discharges  of  their  ordnance  visibly  slackened  j 
and  it  became  apparent  that  several  of  the  last  red-hot  balls 
which  had  pierced  their  sides  could  not  be  extinguished.  Be- 
fore midnight  the  Talla  Piedra,  the  strongest  of  tlie  battering 
vessels,  and  the  flag-ship,  the  Pastora,  by  her  side,  were  in  full 
flames,  by  the  light  of  which  the  artillery  of  the  garrison  could 
resume  its  volleys  and  direct  them  with  the  surest  aim.  "The 
rock  and  neighboring  objects,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "were 
highly  illuminated,  forming  with  the  constant  flashes  of  our 
cannon  a  mingled  scene  of  sublimity  and  ten-or."  Six  more  of 
the  batterinff  ships  caught  fire,  and  the  question  to  the  French 
and  Spaniards  upon  them  was  no  longer  of  victory  or  conquest 
but  of  life.  Dismal  shrieks  were  heai-d  in  the  intervals  of 
firing  from  the  poor  wretches  who  expired  in  the  flames  or  in 
the  waves :  and  numbens  more  were  seen  as  they  faintly  clung 
to  the  sides  of  the  burning  vessels  or  floated  on  pieces  of  timber 
from  the  wrecks.  More  than  sixteen  hundred  of  the  enemy 
are  computed  to  have  perished.  Much  greater  still  would  have 
been  the  havoc,  but  for  the  humj^nity  of  our  countrymen — 
above  all,  of  Captain  Curtis,  with  the  sailors  of  the  marine 
brigade,  who  no  sooner  saw  the  victory  decided  than  they 
strained  every  nerve  to  save  the  vanquished.  By  their  exer- 
tions between  three  and  four  hundred  men  were  brought  to 
shore.  Eight  of  the  floating  batteries  were  already  consuming 
or  consumed  ;  it  was  hoped  to  preserv'^e  the  two  that  remained 
as  trophies,  but  unexpectedly  the  one  burst  into  flames  and 
blew  up,  and  it  was  deemed  requisite,  after  a  survey,  to  bum 
the  other.  Thus  did  the  morrow's  sun,  instead  of  still  beholding 
those  vast  sea  towers  which  had  so  lately  breasted  the  waves  in 
all  their  pride,  and  "  instinct  with  life  and  motion,"  shiiie  only 
upon  shattered  hulls  or  stranded  fragments  from  the  wrecks. 
Thus  did  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  so  conspicuous  as  emblems 
on  the  device  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  with  their 
ancient  motto,  NEC  PLUS  ultra  ;  and  borne  by  hiri  upon  his 
banners  in  the  wars  againbt  King  Francis  the  First,  now  in 
British  hands  baffle  and  beat  back  all  the  endeavors  of  the  heirs 
of  Charles  the  Fifth  and  Francis  the  First  combined  ! 

— Lord  Mahon. 
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FORE-KNOWLEDGE. 

Too  curious  man,  why  dost  thou  seek  to  know 
Events,  which,  good  or  ill,  foreknown,  are  woe  ; 
Th'  all-Beeintr  power  that  made  thee  mortal,  gave 
Thoe  every  thing  a  mortal  state  should  have  ; 
Foreknowledge  only  is  enioy'd  by  heaven  ;  .        ' 

And,  for  his  peace  of  mind,  to  map  forbidden :  j ..  ■  r ,  ■;         :< 
Wretched  were  life,  if  he  foreknew  las  doom  ;        -     »  ^ 
Even  joys  foreseen  give  pleasing  hope  no  room, 
.^And  griefs  assur'd  are  felt  before  they  come. 


iK'^: 


* 


THE  USE  OF  ADVERSITY. 

The  world  had  never  taken  so  full  note 
Of  what  thou  art,  hadst  thou  not  been  undone  ; 
And  only  thy  affliction  hath  begot  ?<; 

More  fame,  than  thy  best  fortunes  could  have  done  : 
For  ever  by  adversity  are  viTouglit 
The  greatest  works  of  admiration  ;  *'    ' 

And  all  the  fair  examples  of  renown,  .'•• 

Out  of  distress  and  misery  are  grown.     '       ■  m-'  ..  - 

1,1  •■,  i'  '•  •, 
How  could  v/e  know  that  thou  couldst  have  endured. 
With  a  reposed  cheer,  wrong  and  disgrace  ; 
And  with  a  heart  and  countenance  assur'd,  '  ^^   V 

Have  look'd  stem  Death  and  horror  in  the  face  I 
How  should  we  know  thy  soul  had  been  secur'd, 
In  honest  counsels,  and  in  way  unbase  ; 
Hadst  thou  not  stood  to  show  us  what  thou  wert. 
By  thy  affliction  that  descry'd  thy  heart ! 

It  is  not  but  the  tempest  that  doth  show 

The  seaman's  cunning  ;  but  the  field  that  tries 

The  captain's  courage  :  and  we  confie  to  know 

Best  what  men  are,  in  their  worst  jeopardies.  — D.v^fiEL. 


GOD'S  CARE  FOR  MAN. 

And  is  there  care  in  heaven  ?    And  is  there  love 
In  heavenly  spirits  to  these  creatures  bace, 
That  may  compassion  of  their  evils  move? 
There  is  :  else  much  more  wretched  were  the  cace 
Of  men  than  beasts.     But  O  th'  exceeding  grace 
Of  highest  God,  that  loves  his  creatures  so. 
And  all  his  workes  with  mercy  doth  embrace, 
That  bleits^d  angels  he  sends  to  and  fro, 
Tq  serve  to  wicked  man,  to  serve  hin  wicked  foe, 
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How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave   • 

To  come  to  succour  us,  that  succour  want, 

How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pineons  cleave 

The  flitting  skyes,  like  flying  pursuivant;      '- 

Against  foule  feendes  to  aide  us  militant:        '     '  "' -  v-         'y 

They  for  us  flght,  they  watch  and  dewly  ward,  ,..  ; 

And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us  plant ; 

And  all  for  love,  and  nothing  for  reward : 

O,  why  should  heavenly  God  to  men  have  such  regard  ? 

,..^t,;,:..  <.,w,..^-...i ^:......**.„.^  -'J  </.'^      — Spenser. 


TTT- MACHINERY,  v^iirr  ' 

The  utility  of  machinery,  in  its  application  to  manufatures, 
.  consists  in  the  addition  which  it  makes  to  human  power,  the 
economy  of  time,  and  in  the  conversion  of  substances  appa- 
rently worthless  into  valuable  products.  The  forces  derived 
from  wind,  from  water,  and  from  steam  are  so  many  additions 
to  human  power,  and  the  total  inanimate  force  thus  obtained 
in  Great  Britain  (including  the  commercial  and  manufacturing) 
has  been  calculated,  by  Dupin,  to  be  equivalent  to  that  of 
20,000,00©  laborers.  Experii  \ents  have  shown  that  the  force 
necessary  to  move  a  stone  on  the  smoothed  floor  of  its  quarry  is 
nearly  two-thirds  of  its  weight;  on  a  wooden  floor,  three- fifths; 
if  soaped,  one-sixth;  upon  rollers  on  the  quarry  floor,  one  thirty- 
second  ;  upon  wood,  one-fortieth.  At  each  increase  of  know- 
ledge, and  on  the  contrivance  of  every  new  tool,  human  labor 
is  abridged ;  the  man  who  contrived  rollers  quintupled  his 
power  over  brute  matter.  The  next  use  of  n^achinery  is  the 
economy  of  time,  and  this  is  too  appv. ent  to  rcrjuire  illustra- 
tion, and  may  result  either  from  the  increase  f  for'^<^,  ^  r  from  the 
improvement  in  the  contrivance  of  tools,  or  froiu  both  united. 
Instances  of  the  production  of  valuable  substances  from  worth- 
less materials  are  constantly  occurring  in  all  the  arts ;  and 
though  this  may  appear  to  be  merely  the  consequence  of 
scientific  knowledge,  yet  it  is  evident  that  science  cannot  exist, 
nor  could  its  lessons  be  made  productive  by  application,  with- 
out machinery.  In  the  history  of  every  science,  we  find  the 
improvements  of  its  machinery,  the  invention  of  instruments, 
to  constitute  an  important  part.  The  chemist,  the  astronomer, 
the  physician,  the  husbandman,  the  painter,  the  sculptoi,  is  such 
only  by  the  application  of  machinery.    Applied  science  in  all 
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its  forms,  and  the  fine  and  useful  arts,  are  the  triumphs  of  the 
mind,  indeed,  but  gained  through  the  instrumentality  of 
machinery.  The  difference  between  a  tool  and  a  machine  is 
not  capable  of  very  precise  distinction,  nor  is  it  necessary,  in  a 
popular  examination  of  them,  to  make  any  distinction.  A  tool 
is  usually  a  more  simple  machine,  and  generally  used  by  the 
hand ;  a  mach  ae  is  a  complex  tool,  a  collection  of  tools,  and 
frequently  put  in  action  by  inanimate  force.  All  machines  are 
iiitended  either  to  produce  power,  or  merely  to  transmit  power 
and  execute  work.  Of  the  class  of  mechanical  agents  by  which 
motion  is  transmitted, — the  lever,  the  puUy,  the  wedge, — ^it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  no  power  is  gained  by  their  use,  how- 
ever combined.  Whatever  force  is  applied  at  one  part,  can 
only  be  exerted  at  some  other,  diminished  by  Iriction  and  other 
incidental  causes  ;  and  whatever  is  gained  in  the  rapidity  of  exe- 
cution, is  compensated  by  the  necessity  of  exerting  additional 
force.  These  two  principles  should  be  constantly  borne  in 
mind,  and  teach  us  to  limit  our  attempts  to  things  which  are 
possible.  ■;   ■:.  -^    ...  ,  :.V 

1.  Accmuiaiing  Power.  When  tfte  wort  to  He  ^one  requires 
more  force  for  its  execution  than  can  be  generated  in  the  time 
necessary  for  its  completion,  recourse  must  bo  had  to  some 
mechanical  method  of  preserving  and  condensing  a  part  of  the 
power  exerted  previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  process. 
This  is  most  frequently  accomplished  by  a  fly-wheel,  which  is  a 
wheel  having  a  heavy  rim,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
weight  is  near  the  circumference.  It  requires  great  power, 
applied  for  some  time,  to  set  this  in  rapid  motion,  and,  when 
moving  with  considerable  velocity,  if  its  force  is  concentrated 
on  a  point,  its  effects  are  exceedingly  powerful.  Another  me- 
thod of  accumulating  power  consists  in  raising  a  weight,  and 
then  allowing  it  to  falL  A  man,  with  a  heavy  hammer,  may 
strike  repeated  blows  on  a  head  of  a  pile  without  any  effect ; 
but  a  heavy  weight,  raised  by  machinery  to  a  greater  height, 
though  the  blow  is  less  frequently  repeated,  produces  the  desired 
eflFect. 

2.  Regulating  Power.  Uniformity  and  steadiness  in  the 
motion  of  machinery  are  essential  both  to  its  success  and  its 
duration.  The  governor  in  the  steam-engine  is  a  contrivance 
for  this  purpose.  A  vane  or  fly  of  little  weight,  but  large  sur- 
fftce,  is  aleo  used.    It  revolves  rapidly,  and  soou  ac<juires  a 
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uniform  rate,  which  it  cannot  much  exceed ;  because  any  addi- 
tion to  its  velocity  produces  a  greater  addition  to  the  resistance 
of  the  air.  This  kind  of  fly  is  generally  used  in  small  pieces  of 
mechanism,  and,  unlike  the  heayy  fly,  it  serves  to  destroy,  in- 
stead of  to  preserve,  force. 

3.  Increase  of  Velocity.  Operations  requmng  a  trifling  exer- 
tion of  force  may  become  fatiguing  by  the  rapidity  of  motion 
necessary,  or  a  degree  of  rapidity  may  be  desirable  beyond  the 
power  of  muscular  action.  Whenever  the  work  itself  is  Ught, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  increase  the  velocity  in  order  to  econo- 
mize time.  Thus  twisting  the  fibres  of  wool  by  the  fingers 
would  be  a  most  tedious  operation.  In  the  common  spinning- 
wheel,  the  velocitj''  of  the  foot  is  moderate,  but,  by  a  simpl<» 
contrivance,  that  of  the  thread  is  most  rapid.  A  band,  passing 
round  a  large  wheel,  and  then  round  a  small  spindle,  eflfects 
*'^^5  change.     This  contrivanca  is  a  common  one  in  machines. 

4.  Diminution  of  Velocity.  This  is  commonly  required  for 
the  purpose  of  overcoming  great  resistances  with  small  power. 
Systems  of  puUies  afi'ord  au  example  of  this :  in  the  smoke- 
jack,  a  greater  velocity  is  produced  than  is  required,  and  it  is 
therefore  moderated  by  transmission  through  a  number  of 
wheels,  r\  :>  ^i   ,-  ,  .  ,  ,:;.:  ,„,..-;.,  ^  ^>.r  «■»-  ■>?<v*"''^m 

.  5.  Spreading  the  Action  of  Force  exerted  for  a  few  minutes  over 
a  large  Tim^.  This  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  useful 
employments  of  machinery.  The  half  minute  which  we  spend 
daily  in  winding  up  our  watches  is  an  exertion  of  force  which, 
by  the  aid  of  a  few  vvheels,  is  spread  over  twenty-four  hours. 
A  great  number  of  autoriiata,  moved  by  springs,  may  be  classed 
under  this  division.  tlv  1 

6.  Samng  Time  in  natural  Operations.  The  process  of  tanning 
consists  in  combining  the  tanning  principle  with  every  particle 
of  the  skin,  which,  by  the  ordinary  process  of  soaking  it  in  a 
solution  of  tanning  matter,  requires  from  six  months  to  two 
years.  By  enclosing  the  solution,  with  the  hide,  in  a  olose 
vessel,  and  exhausting  the  air,  the  pores  of  the  hide  being 
deprived  of  air,  exert  a  capillary  attraction  on  the  tan,  whicli 
may  be  aided  by  pressure,  so  that  the  thickest  hides  may  bo 
tanned  in  six  weeks.  The  operation  of  bleaching  affords 
another  example. 

7.  Exerting  Foi'ces  too  large  foo'  human  Power.  When  the 
force  of  large  bodies  of  ?ueu  ox  animals  is  applied,  it  becoineij 
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difficult  to  concentrate  it  simultaneously  at  a  given  point.  The 
power  of  steam,  air,  or  water  is  employed  to  overcome  resis- 
tances which  would  require  a  great  expense  to  surmount  by 
animal  labor.  The  twisting  of  the  largest  cables,  the  rolling, 
hammering,  and  cutting  of  large  masses  of  iron,  the  draining 
of  mines,  require  enormous  exertions  of  physical  force,  con- 
tinued for  considerable  periods.  Other  means  are  used  when 
the  force  required  is  great,  and  the  space  through  which  it  is  to 
act  is  small.  The  hydraulic  press  can,  by  the  exertion  of  one 
man,  produce  a  pressure  of  1500  atmospheres. 

8.  ExecxUing  OperaHons  too  delicate  for  human  Touch.  Tlie 
same  power  which  twists  the  stoutest  cable,  and  weaves  the 
coarsest  canvas,  may  be  employed  to  more  advantage  than 
human  hands  in  spinning  the  gossamer  thread  of  the  cotton, 
and  entwining  with  fairy  fingers,  the  meshes  of  the  most 
delicate  fabric.  X.t  ;L  . :  :  ' 

,^.9.  Registering  Operations.  Machinery  affords  a  sure  means  of 
remedying  the  inattention  of  human  agents,  by  instruments, 
for  instance,  for  counting  the  strokes  of  an  engine,  or  the 
number  of  coins  struck  in  the  press.  The  tell-tale,  a  piece  of 
mechanism  connected  with  a  clock  in  an  apartment  to  which  a 
watchman  has  not  access,  reveals  whether  he  has  neglected,  at 
any  hour  of  his  watch,  to  pull  a  string  in  token  of  his  vigi- 
lance. 

10.  Economy  of  Materials.  The  precision  with  which  all 
oijerations  are  executed  by  machinery,  and  the  exact  similarity 
of  the  articles  made,  produce  a  degree  of  economy  in  the  con- 
sumption of  the  raw  material  which  is  sometimes  of  great  im 
portance.  In  reducing  the  trunk  of  a  tree  to  planks,  the  axe 
^vtis  formerly  used,  with  a  loss  of  at  least  half  the  material.  The 
saw  produces  thin  boards,  with  a  loss  of- not  more  than  an 
eighth  of  the  material.  n 

11.  The  Identity  of  the  Res%ilt.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  perfect  similarity  of  things  manufactured  hy  the  same 
tool.  If  the  top  of  a  box  is  to  be  made  to  fit  over  the  lower 
part,  it  may  be  done  by  gradually  advancing  the  tool  of  the 
sliding  rest ;  after  this  adjustment,  no  additional  care  is  requi- 
site  in  making  a  thousand  boxes.  The  same  result  appears  in 
all  the  arts  of  printing :  the  impressions  from  the  same  block, 
or  the  same  copi)erplate,  have  a  similarity  which  no  Iftbor  of  the 
hand  could  prQ4uce, 
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12.  Accuracy  of  the-  Wm-Jc.  The  accuracy  with  which 
machinery  executes  its  work  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant advantages.  It  would  hardly  be  possible  for  a  very 
skilful  workman,  with  files  and  polishing  substances,  to  form  a 
perfect  cylinder  out  of  a  piect*  of  steel.  This  process,  by  the 
aid  of  the  lathe  and  the  sliding  rest,  is  the  every  day  employ- 
ment of  hundreds  of  workmen.  On  these  two  last  advantages 
of  machinery  depends  the  system  of  copying,  by  which  pictures 
of  the  original  may  be  multiplied,  and  thus  almost  un- 
limited pains  may  be  bestowed  in  producing  the  model,  which 
shall  cost  10,000  times  the  price  of  each  individual  specimen  of 
its  perfections.  Operations  of  copying  take  place,  by  printing, 
by  casting,  by  moulding,  by  stamping,  by  punching,  with 
elongation,  with  altered  dimensions.  A  remarkable  example  of 
the  arts  of  copying  lies  before  the  eye  of  the  reader  in  these 
pages.  1 .  They  are  copies  obtained  by  printing  from  stereotype 
plates.  2.  Those  plates  are  copies  obtained  (by  casting)  from 
moulds  formed  of  plaster  of  Paris.  3.  The  moulds  are  copies 
obtained  by  pouring  the  plaster  in  a  liquid  state  upon  the  move- 
able types.  4.  The  types  are  copies  (by  casting)  from  moulds 
of  copper,  called  matrices.  5.  The  lower  part  of  the  matrices, 
bearing  the  impressions  of  the  letters  or  characters  are  copies 
(by  punching)  from  steel  punches,  en  which  the  same  cha- 
racters exist  in  relief.  6.  The  cavities  in  these  steel  punches, 
as  in  the  middle  of  the  letters,  a,  b,  &c.,  are  produced  from 
other  steel  punches  in  which  those  parts  are  in  relief. 

— Popular  Emyclopcsdia, 


BERNARDO  AND  ALPHONSO.    '^  * 

With  some  got)d  ten  of  his  choseu  men,  Bernardo  hath  appear'd 
Before  them  all  in  the  palace  hall,  the  lying  king  to  beard  ; 
With  cap  in  hand,  and  eye  on  ground,  he  came  m  reverend  guise, 
But  over  and  anon  he  frown'd,  and  flame  broke  from  his  eyes. 

**  A  curse  upon  thee,"  cries  the  king,  "who  com'st  unhid  to  me  ; 
But  what  from  traitor's  blood  should  spring,  save  traitors  like  to  thee  ? 
His  sire,  Lords,  had  a  traitor's  heart :  pjrcnance  our  champion  brave 
May  think  it  were  a  pious  part  to  share  Don  Sancho's  giave." 

**  Whoever  told  this  tale — the  king  hath  rashness  to  repeat," 
Cries  Bernard,  "Here  my  gage  I  mng  be) ore  The  L.ar  s  feet  I 
No  treason  wa  in  Sancho's  blood,  no  stain  in  mine  doth  lie — 
Below  the  throne  what  knight  wiU  own  the  cowurd  taluomy  ? 
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*•  The  blood  that  I  like  water  shed,  when  Roland  did  advisee, 
Bv  secret  traitors  hired  and  led,  to  make  us  slaves  of  France  ; 
The  life  of  King  Alphonso  I  saved  at  Roncesval, — 
Your  words,  Lord  King,  are  recompense  abundant  for  it  all. 

"Your  horse  was  down — your  hope  was  flown — I  saw  the  falchion  shine, 
That  soon  had  drank  your  royal  blood,  had  I  not  ventured  mine  ; 
But  memory  soon  of  service  done  deserteth  the  ingrate, 
And  ye've  thank'd  the  sou,  for  life  and  crown,  by  the  father's  bloody  fate. 

"  Ye  swore  upon  your  kingly  faith,  to  set  Don  Sancho  free, 
But,  shame  upon  your  paltering  breath,  the  light  he  ne'er  did  see  ; 
He  died  ir*  v^ungeon  cold  and  dim,  by  Alphonwo's  base  decree. 
And  visage  blind,  and  sti£Fen'd  limb,  were  all  they  gave  to  me. 

"  The  king  that  swerveth  from  his  word  hath  stain' d  his  purple  black. 
No  Spanish  Lord  will  draw  the  sword  behind  a  liar's  back  : 
But  noble  vengeance  shall  be  mine,  an  open  hate  I'll  show — 
The  King  hath  injured  Carpio's  line,  and  Bernard  is  his  foe." 

"  Seize — seize  him!" — loud  the  king  doth  scream — **  There  are  a  thousand 

here — 
Let  his  foul  blood  this  instant  stream — What,  caitiffs,  do  you  fear  ? 
Seize — seize  the  traitor  1" — But  not  one  to  move  a  finger  dareth, — 
Bernardo  standeth  by  the  throne,  and  calm  his  swor  I  he  bareth. 

He  drew  the  falchion  from  the  sheath,  and  held  it  up  on  high, 
And  all  the  haJl  was  still  as  death  :  cries  Bernard,  "  Hero  am  I, 
And  here  is  the  sword  that  owns  no  lord,  excepting  Heaven  and  me  ; 
Fain  would  I  know  who  dares  his  point — King,  Cond6,  or  Grandee  I" 

Then  to  his  mouth  the  horn  he  drew — (it  hung  below  his  cloak) — 
His  ten  true  men  the  signal  knew — and  through  the  ring  they  broke, 
With  helm  on  head,  and  blade  in  hand,  the  knights  the  circle  brake, 
And  back  the  lordlings  'gan  to  stand,  and  the  false  Ling  to  quake. 

"Ha  !  Bernard/'  quoth  Alphonso,  "what  means  this  warlike  guise? 
Ye  know  full  well  I  jested — ye  know  your  worth  I  prize." 
But  Bernard  turn'd  upon  his  heel,  and  smiling  pass'd  away — 
Long  rued  Alphonso  and  his  realm  the  jesting  of  that  day. 

— LOCKHART. 
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It  was  determined  by  the  chiefs  to  strike  at  once  into  the  heart 
of  the  Eed  Sierra,  as  it  was  called  from  the  color  of  its  rocks, 
rising  to  the  east  of  Ronda,  and  the  principal  theatre  of  insur- 
rection. On  the  Idth  of  March,  1501,  the  little  army  encamped 
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before  Monarda,  on  the  skirts  of  a  mountain,  where  the  Moors 
were  understood  to  have  assembled  in  considerable  force.>: 
They  had  not  been  long  in  these  quarters  before  parties  of  the 
enemy  wore  seen  hovering  along  the  slopes  of  tlie  mountain, 
from  which  the  Christian  camp  was  divided  by  a  narrow  river, 
— the  Rio  Verde,  probably,  which  has  gained  such  mournful 
celebrity  in  Spanish  song.  Aguilar's  troops,  who  occupied  the 
van,  were  so  much  roused  by  the  sight  of  the  enemy,  that  a 
small  party,  seizing  a  banner,  rushed  across  the  stream  without 
0|*ders,  in  pursuit  of  them.  The  odds^  however  were  so  great, 
that  they  would  have  been  severely  handled,  had  not  Aguilar, 
while  he  bitterly  condemned  their  temerity,  advanced  promptly 
to  their  support  with  the  remainder  of  his  corps.  The  Count 
of  Urena  followed  with  the  central  division,  leaving  the  Count 
of  Cifuentes  with  the  troops  of  Seville  to  protect  the  camp. 

The  Moors  fell  back  as  the  Christians  advanced,  and  retreat- 
ing nimbly  from  point  to  point,  led  them  up  the  rugged  steep 
far  into  the  recesses  of  the  mountains.  At  length  they  readied 
an  open  level,  encompassed  on  all  sides  bj?"  a  natural  rampart  of 
rocks,  where  they  had  deposited  their  valuable  effects,  together 
with  their  wives  and  children.  The  latter,  at  sight  of  the 
invaders,  uttered  dismal  cries,  and  fled  into  the  remoter  deptiis 
of  the  Sierra. 

The  Christians  were  too  much  attracted  by  the  rich  spoil 
before  them  to  think  of  following,  and  dispersed  in  every 
direction  in  quest  of  plunder,  with  all  the  heedlessness  and 
insubordination  of  raw,  inexperienced  levies.  It  was  in  vain 
tliat  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  reminded  them  that  their  wily  enemy 
was  still  un  conquered ;  or  that  he  endeavored  to  force  them 
into  the  ranks  again,  and  restore  orde  .  No  one  heeded  his 
call,  or  thought  of  anything  beyond  tL  3  present  moment,  and 
of  securing  as  much  booty  to  himself  as  he  could  cany. 

The  Moors,  in  the  mean  while,  finding  themselves  no  longer 
pursued,  were  aware  of  the  occupation  of  the  Christians,  whom 
they  not  improbably  had  purposely  decoyed  into  the  snare. 
They  resolved  to  return  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  surprise 
their  incautious  enemy.  Stealthily  advancing,  therefore,  under 
the  shadows  of  night,  now  falling  thick  around,  they  poured 
through  the  rocky  defiles  of  the  enclosure  upon  the  astonished 
Spaniards.  An  unlucky  explosion,  at  this  crisis,  of  a  cask  of 
powder,  into  which  a  spark  had  accidentally  fallen,  threw  a 
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broad  glare  over  the  scene,  and  revealed  for  a  moment  the  situ- 
ation of  the  hostile  parties — the  Spaniards  in  the  utmost  dis- 
order, many  of  them  without  arms,  and  staggering  under  the 
weight  of  their  fatal  booty ;  while  their  enemies  were  seen 
gliding,  Uke  so  many  demons  of  darkness,  through  every  cre- 
vice and  avenue  of  the  enclosure,  in  the  act  of  springing  on 
their  devoted  victims.  This  appalling  spectacle,  vanishing 
almost  as  soon  as  seen,  and  followed  by  the  hideous  yells  and 
war-cries  of  the  assailants,  stnick  a  panic  into  the  hearts  of  the 
soldiers,  who  fled,  scarcely  offering  any  resistance.  The  dark- 
ness of  the  night  was  as  favorable  to  the  Moors,  familiar  with 
all  the  intricacies  of  the  ground,  as  it  was  fatal  to  the  Christians, 
who,  bewildered  in  the  mazes  of  the  Sierra,  and  losing  their 
footing  at  every  step,  fell  under  the  swords  of  their  pursuers,  or 
went  down  the  dark  gulfs  and  precipices  which  yawned  all 
around. 

A.midst  this  dreadful  confusion,  the  CountdeUrena  succeeded 
in  gaining  a  lower  level  of  the  Sierra,  where  he  halted  and 
endeavored  to  rally  his  panic-struck  followers.  His  noble  com- 
rade, Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  still  maintained  his  position  on  the 
heights  above,  refusing  all  entreaties  of  his  followers  to  attempt 
a  retreat.  "When,"  said  he  proudly,  "was  the  banner  of 
A^ilar  ever  known  to  fly  from  the  field  1"  His  eldest  son,  the 
heir  of  his  house  and  honors,  Don  Pedro  de  Cordova,  a  youth 
of  great  promise,  fought  at  his  side.  He  had  received  a  severe 
wound  on  the  head  from  a  stone,  and  a  javelin  had  pierced 
quite  through  his  leg.  With  one  knee  resting  on  the  ground, 
however,  he  still  made  a  brave  defence  with  his  sword.  The 
sight  was  too  much  for  his  father,  and  he  implored  him  to 
suffer  himself  to  be  removed  from  the  field.  "  Let  not  the 
hopes  of  our  house  be  crushed  at  a  single  blow,"  said  he ;  "  ^o, 
my  son,  live  as  becomes  a  Christian  kmght — ^live,  and  cherish 
your  desolate  mother."  All  his  endeavors  were  fruitless,  how- 
ever, and  the  gallant  boy  refused  to  leave  his  father's  side,  till 
he  was  forcibly  borne  away  by  the  attendants,  who  fortunately 
succeeded  in  bringing  him  in  safety  to  the  station  occupied  by 
the  Count  de  Urena. 

Meantime,  the  brave  little  band  of  cavaliers,  who  remained 
true  to  Aguilar,  had  fdlen  one  after  another ;  and  the  chief, 
left  almost  alone,  retreated  to  a  huge  rock  which  rose  in  the 
middle  of  the  plain,  and  placing  his  back  against  it,  still  made 
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fight,  though  weakened  /ss  of  blood,  like  a  lion  at  bay, 
against  his  enemies.  In  uas  situation  he  was  pressed  so  hard 
by  a  Moor  of  uncommon  size  and  strength,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  turn  and  close  with  him  in  single  combat.  The  strife 
was  long  and  desperate,  till  Don  Alonzo,  whose  corselet  had 
become  unlaced  in  the  previous  struggle,  having  received  a 
severe  wound  in  the  breast,  followed  by  another  on  the  head, 
grappled  closely  with  his  adversary,  and  they  came  rolling  on 
the  ground  together.  The  Moor  remained  uppermost ;  but  the 
spirit  of  the  Spanish  cavalier  had  not  sunk  with  his  strength, 
and  he  proudly  exclaimed,  as  if  to  intimidate  his  enemy,  **  I 
am  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar, ;"  to  which  the  other  rejoined, 
"  And  I  am  the  Feri  de  Ben  Estepar,"  a  well-known  name  of 
terror  to  the  Christians.  The  sound  of  his  detested  name 
roused  all  the  vengeance  of  the  dying  hero ;  and,  grasping  his 
foe  in  mortal  agony,  he  rallied  his  strength  for  a  final  blow ; 
but  it  was  too  late — his  hand  failed,  and  he  was  soon  des- 
p  itched  by  the  dagger  of  his  more  vigorous  rival. 

Thus  fell  Alonzo  Hernandez  de  Cordova,  or  Alonzo  de 
Aguilar,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  from  the  land  v  here  his 
family  estates  lay.     j^;<f  5..  ^  ;;vv     ;„  ,^i;.    -:>  ;^i    — PxIESCOTT. 
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Too  late  I've  stayed  : — forgive  the  crime- 
Unheeded  flew  the  hours  :  -;, 

How  noiseless  falls  the  foot  of  Time,  ;  /  V^ 
That  only  treads  on  flowers!  •:* ''  " 

What  eye  with  clear  account  remarks 

The  ebbings  of  the  glass, 
Wh»^n  all  its  sands  are  diamond  sparks, 

That  dazzle  as  they  pass? 

Ah,  who  to  sober  measurement 

Time's  happy  fleetness  Isrings, 
When  Birds  of  Paradise  have  lent 

Their  plumage  for  his  wings?  - 


•Spencer. 


Mark  that  swift  arrow,  how  it  cuts  the  air, 
How  it  outruns  thy  following  eye  1 
Use  all  persuasion  now  and  tx  y 
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If  thou  canst  call  it  back  or  stay  it  there. 
That  way  it  went,  but  thou  shalt  find 
Iso  track  it  left  behind. 

Fool  1  'tis  thy  life,  and  the  fond  archer  thou  : 
Of  all  the  time  thou'st  shot  away, 
I'll  bid  thee  fetch  but  yesterday, 

And  it  shall  be  too  hard  a  task  to  do. 
Beside  repentance,  what  canst  find 
That  it  hath  left  behind  ?      .  , 
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There  are  two  kinds  of  minds  of  whose  opinions  we  have  been 
informed  touching  the  relative  importance  of  this  world  to 
other  worlds,  all  being  provinces  in  the  same  moral  empire— 
the  one  is  the  mind  of  the  infidel,  the  other  is  the  mind  of  he 
angel.  As  a  matter  of  course,  they  represent  the  extremes  of 
sentiment,  and  are  as  widely  apart  from  each  other  as  might  be 
the  descriptions  of  the  same  landscape  given  by  two  men,  the 
one  of  whom  had  dimly  seen  it  for  a  moment,  as  he  woke  up 
from  a  slumber  in  a  fast  train  ;  the  other  of  whom,  from  some 
heathery  slope  or  upland,  had  drunk  in  its  beauty  with  ample 
leisure  and  with  a  broad  sweep  of  vision.  When  the  infidel 
thinks  of  this  world,  even  if  he  is  so  much  of  a  believer  as  to 
admit  its  fall,  he  looks  at  it  with  narrow  sympathies ;  wrapt  in 
his  own  selfishness,  he  cannot  conceive  of  the  nobility  wnich 
would  yearn  with  pity  over  some  revolted  province,  and  which 
would  visit  a  scene  of  insurrection,  not  to  destroy  the  rebels, 
but  to  pardon  them ;  nay,  he  cannot  even  conceive  of  a  vigilant 
tenderness,  so  comprehensive  that  it  can  govern  a  universe  of 
worlds  with  as  perfect  a  recognition  of  the  minute  as  of  the 
magnificent  in  each,  and  so  unfailing  that  it  is  moved  by  no 
rebellion  from  its  benevolent  design.  Hence  the  great  facts  of 
man's  sin  and  ransom ;  of  God's  providence,  caring  for  this 
world,  the  sickly,  and  the  erring ;  and  of  God's  grace  stooping 
to  replace  it  in  its  orbit  j  finding,  as  they  do,  no  precedent  in 
his  own  emotions,  and  evoking  no  response  from  the  depths  of 
his  own  consciousness,  are  treated  by  the  sceptic  as  a  delusion 
of  .fanaticism  rather  than  as  a  reality  of  faith.  He  cannot 
believe  that  man,  as  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
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planet  whose  surface  he  scarcely  specks  as  the  one  crystal  to 
the  avalanche,  or  the  one  bubble,  with  its  mimic  rainbow,  to  the 
torrent  waters  of  Niagara,  can  be  even  looked  at  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  great  economy,  much  less  that  all  his  concerns 
and  all  his  interests  are  noted  as  carefully  as  if  there  were  no 
other  on  the  earth  beside  him.  He  cannot  believe  that  of  all 
worlds  which  sun  themselves  in  their  Creator's  smile,  this 
reckling  world  which  has  strayed  should  be  the  object  of  espe- 
cial graciousness,  and  that  for  its  deliverance  there  should  have 
been  struck  out  of  the  heart  of  goodness  a  scheme  of  compas- 
sion unparalleled  in  the  universe  before.  This  is  a  knowledge 
altogether  too  wonderful,  and  a  belief  altogether  too  high,  to 
have  a  home  in  an  infidel's  bosom.  And  yet  these  very  facts 
are  to  the  angels  matters  both  of  interest  and  of  joy.  These 
glorious  beings,  "  full  of  eyes"  to  gather  and  observe  all  know- 
ledge, and  with  large  hearts  of  charity,  vibrate,  although  of 
alien  aature,  to  each  chord  of  human  struggle  and  conquest ; 
to  them  it  is  but  matter  of  higher  praise  that  throughout  the 
universe,  and  even  into  its  very  ravines  and  cells  of  being, 
there  penetrate  the  glances  of  that  eye  whose  brightness  they 
must  veil  themselves  to  see  ;  to  them  the  grace  which  leaves 
the  loydl  worlds  to  condescend  to  the  succor  of  the  slirouded 
one,  is  the  rarest  grace  of  all ;  and  to  angelic  eyes,  in  the  won- 
drous scheme  of  earth's  redemption  by  the  offering  of  the 
Divine  Substitute,  there  is  a  perpetual  mystery,  into  which 
they  still  desire  to  look,  and  where  to  their  enraptured  study 
the  whole  Deity  is  known. 

Not  merely  on  the  God- ward  side  do  these  facts  excite  their 
adoration,  but  on  the  man-ward  side  their  sympathy.  They 
have  watched,  you  remember,  over  this  our  world  from  the 
beginning ;  they  sang  together  at  its  birth ;  they  revelled  in 
the  beauty  of  the  young  Eden,  and  strayed  at  dewy  eve  by  the 
paths  where  its  blest  mhabitants  wandered ;  they  shuddered 
beneath  sin's  cold  shadow,  and  grieved  over  the  blight  and  the 
departure  of  the  innocence  they  had  loved  so  well.  Hence  they 
have  known  our  world  in  all  its  fortunes  ;  and  just  as  an  elder 
brother,  of  a  benevolent  heart,  might  heap  caresses  upon  the 
infant  born  when  he  was  old  enough  "to  move  about  the  house 
with  joy,  and  with  the  certain  step  of  man,"  finding  endear- 
ment in  its  very  helplessness  ;  so  those  holy  angels,  bright  in 
the  radiance  of  their  first  estate,  have  quick  sensibilities  for  all 
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human  welfare  still ;  and  whenever  the  sinner  is  arrested  in 
his  course,  or  the  penitent  cry  is  heard,  or  the  prodigal,  in  his 
far  country,  turns  a  homeward  glance  of  soul ;  there  comes  a 
hush  upon  their  harping,  only  to  be  succeeded  by  a  burst  of 
more  rapturous  music,  for  "  there  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the 
angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth." — PUNSHON. 
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The  bells  of  time  are  ringing  changes  fast, 
Grant,  Lord  !  that  each  fresh  peal  may  usher  in 
An  era  of  advancement,  that  each  change 
Prove  an  effectual,  lasting,  happy  gain. 
And  we  beseech  Thee,  overrule,  0  God  I 
All  civil  contests  to  the  good  of  all ; 
All  party  and  religious  difference 
To  honorable  ends,  whether  secured     -     *  *_ 
Or  lost ;  and  let  all  strife,  political 
Or  social,  spring  from  conscientious  aims, 
And  have  a  generous,  self-eraiobling  end, 
Man's  good  and  Thine  own  glory  in  view  always  I 
The  best  may  then  fail  and  the  worst  succeed 
Alike  with  honor.     We  beseech  Thee,  Lord  I 
For  bodily  strength,  but  more  especially 
For  the  8oi>l's  health  and  safety.    We  entreat  thee 
In  Thy  great  mercy  to  decrease  our  wants, 
And  add  autumnal  increase  to  the  comf  orti 
Which  tend  to  keep  men  innocent,  and  load 
Their  hearts  with  thanks  to  thee  as  trees  in  bearing: — 
The  blessings  of  friends,  families,  and  homes, 
And  kindnesses  of  kindred.     And  we  pray 
That  men  may  rule  themselves  in  faith  in  God, 
In  charity  to  each  other,  and  in  hope 
Of  their  own  souls'  salvation  : — that  the  mass, 
The  millions  in  all  nations  may  be  trained. 
From  their  youth  upwards  in  a  nobler  mode, 
To  loftier  and  more  liberal  ends.    We  pray 
Above  all  things,  Lord  1  that  all  men  be  free 
From  bondage,  whether  of  tjie  mind  or  body  ; — 
Free  as  they  ought  to  be  in  mind  and  soul 
As  well  as  by  state-birthright ; — and  that  Mind, 
Time's  giant  pupil,  may  right  soon  attain 
Majority,  and  speak  and  act  for  himself. 
Incline  Thou  to  our  prayers,  and  grant,  0  Lord  I 
That  all  may  have  enough,  and  some  safe  mean 
Of  worldly  goods  and  honors,  by  degrees, 
Take  place,  if  practicable,  in  the  fitness 
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And  fulness  of  Thy  time.    And  we  beseech  Thee, 

That  truth  no  more  be  gagsed,  nor  conscience  dungeoned, 

Nor  science  be  impeached  of  codlessness, 

Nor  faith  be  circumscribed,  which  as  to  Thee, 

And  the  soul's  self  affairs  is  infinite  ; 

But  that  all  men  may  have  due  liberty 

To  speak  an  honest  mind,  in  every  land, 

Encouragement  to  study,  leave  to  act 

As  conscience  orders.        •        *  — Bailiy. 
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The  Girondists  were  the  philosophers  of  the  Revolution. 
Their  ideas  were  often  grand  and  generous,  drawn  from  the 
heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  the  more  enlarged  philanthropy 
of  modern  times  ;  their  language  ever  indulgent  and  seducing 
to  the  people ;  their  principles  those  which  gave  its  early 
popularity  and  its  immense  celebrity  to  the  Revolution.  But 
they  judged  of  mankind  by  a  false  standard :  their  ruinous 
error  consisted  in  supposing  that  the  multitude  could  be  regu- 
lated by  the  motives  which  influenced  the  austere  patriots, 
whom  they  numbered  among  their  own  body.  An  abstract 
sense  of  justice,  a  passion  for  general  equality,  a  repugnance  for 
violent  governments,  distinguished  their  speeches  ;  but  yet 
from  their  innovations  has  sprung  the  most  oppressive  tyranny 
of  modern  times,  and  they  were  at  last  found  joining  in  many 
measures  of  the  most  flagrant  iniquity.  The  dreadful  war 
which  ravaged  Europe  for  twenty  years  was  provoked  by  their 
declamations ;  the  death  of  the  King,  the  overthrow  of  the 
throne,  the  Reign  of  Terror,  flowed  from  the  principles  which 
they  promulgated.  It  is  no  apology  for  such  conduct  to  allege 
that  they  were  sincere  in  their  desire  for  a  Republic  and  the 
happiness  of  France  :  the  common  proverb,  that  "  Hell  is  paved 
with  good  intentions,"  shows  how  generally  perilous  conduct, 
even  when  flowing  from  pure  motives,  is  found  to  lead  to  the 
most  disastrous  consequences.  They  were  too  often,  in  their 
political  career,  reckless  and  inconsiderate ;  and  thence  their 
eloquence  and  genius  only  rendered  them  the  more  dangerous 
from  the  multitudes  who  were  influenced  by  such  alluring  ex- 
pressions. Powerful  in  raising  the  tempest,  they  were  feeble 
and  irresolute  in  allaying  it ;  invincible  in  suffering,  heroic  in 
death,  they  were  destitute  of  the  energy  and  practical  expe- 
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rience  requisite  to  avert  disaster.  The  democrats  supported 
them  as  long  as  they  urged  forward  the  Revolution,  and  became 
their  bitterest  enemies  as  soon  as  they  strove  to  allay  its  fury. 
They  were  constantly  misled  by  expecting  that  intelligence  was 
to  be  found  among  the  lower  orders;  that  reason  and  jus- 
tice would  prevail  with  the  multitude ;  and  as  constantly  dis- 
appointed by  experiencing  the  invariable  ascendant  of  passion 
or  interest  among  their  popular  supporters ; — the  usual  error  of 
elevated  and  generous  minds,  and  which  so  frequently  unfits 
them  for  the  actual  administration  of  affairs.  Their  tenets 
would  have  led  them  to  support  the  constitutional  throne,  but 
they  were  unable  to  stem  the  torrent  of  democratical  fury 
which  they  themselves  had  excited,  and  compelled,  to  avert 
still  greater  disasters,  to  concur  in  many  cruel  measures,  alike 
contrary  to  their  wishes  and  their  principles.  The  leaders  of 
this  party  were  Vergniaud,  Brissot,  and  Roland;  men  of 
powerful  eloquence,  generous  philanthropy,  and  Roman  firm- 
ness ;  who  knew  how  to  die,  but  not  to  live ;  who  perished  be- 
cause they  wanted  the  audacity  and  wickedness  requisite  for 
success  in  a  Revolution. 

The  radical  and  inherent  vice  of  this  party  was  their  ir- 
religion ;  and  the  dreadful  misfortunes  in  which  they  involved 
their  country  proved  how  inadequate  the  most  splendid  talents 
are  to  the  management  of  human  affairs,  or  the  right  discharge 
of  social  duty,  without  that  over-ruling  principle.  With  ail 
their  love  of  justice,  they  declared  Louis  guilty ;  with  all  their 
humanity  they  voted  for  his  death.  The  peasants  of  La 
Vendue,  who  trusted  only  to  the  rule  of  duty  prescribed  in 
their  religion,  were  never  betrayed  in  the  same  manner  into 
acts  for  which  no  apology  can  be  found.  Whenever  statesmen 
abandon  the  plain  rules  of  duty  and  justice,  and  base  their  con- 
duct on  the  quicksands  of  supposed  expediency,  they  are 
involved  in  a  series  of  errors  which  quickly  precipitate  them 
into  the  most  serious  crimes.  But  the  greatest  efforts  of 
human  wisdom  or  virtue  are  unequal  to  direct  or  sustain  t)ie 
mind  in  the  trying  scenes  which  a  Revolution  induces  :  it  is  the 
belief  of  futurity,  and  a  sense  of  religion  alone,  which  can  sup- 
port humanity  in  such  calamities ;  and  their  want  of  such  prin- 
ciples  rendered  all  the  genius  and  philanthropy  of  the  Giron- 
dists of  no  practical  avail  in  stemming  the  disasters  of  the 
Revolution.  — Alison. 
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GO,  DEEAM  NO  MORE. 

'  '  ■ '    Go,  dream  no  more  of  '  sun-bright  sky      " '    ' 

With  never  a  cloud  to  din  !         ^  - 

Trhou  hast  seen  the  storm  in  its  r-ov  ?  A  light,        t . 

Thou  hast  felt  the  rush  of  the  wLJl  ?m.d'i  might,     '» 

Thou  hast  shrunk  from  the  lightning's  arro'Ty  flight, 

When  the  Spirit  of  Storms  went  by  I 

1  /  (  ^  'i    ''  '  '•  ■ 

,.    ;  ;    Go,  dream  no  more  of  a  crystal  sea         ,        [,• 

Where  never  a  tempest  sweeps  I 
For  thy  riven  bark  on  a  stuf-beat  shorej 
Where  the  wild  winds  shriek  and  the  billows  roar, 
A  shattered  wreck  to  be  launched  no  more, 

Will  mock  at  thy  dream  and  thee  !  , 

w  :;  ^ 

(xo,  dream  no  more  of  a  fadeless  flower       '  • 
With  never  a  cankering  blight  1  ;,  u  •  f  ' 

For  the  queenliest  rose  in  thy  garden  bed,  .^'i 

The  pride  of  the  mom,  ere  tne  noon  is  fled, 
Witt  the  worm  at  its  heart,  withers  cold  and  dead 
In  the  Spoiler's  f tarf ul  power ! 


??-v. 

l'"'',j' 

\;\ 

;-.* 

':^f' 

:  'I      -<;■  ■ 


Go,  dream  no  more  !  for  the  cloud  will  rise,  ,i.. 

And  the  tempest  will  sweep  the  sea ; 
Yet  grieve  not  thou,  for  besrond  the  strife. 
The  storm  and  the  gloom  with  which  earth  is  rife,  /j 
Gleam  out  the  light  of  immortal  life,  \' 

And  the  glow  of  unchanging  skies  !  ' ' 

r-;-  ••r  ./  — Mrs.  Yule. 


;<;dlM' 


■,*■' 


■  f./-.  > 


.:U- 


■  t:( 
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THE  YOUNG  MEN  OF  CANADA. 

What  a  large,  wide,  happy  homo  is  the  land  we  live  in  !  "We 
have  found  it  a  goodly  land,  and  have  no  sympathy  with  those 
who  love  it  not !  There  is  no  piety,  no  genuine  Christianity, 
in  the  heart  of  him  who  does  not  love  his  country^  native  or 
adopted  I  He  cannot  be  a  true,  large,  leal-hearted  man,  who 
Looking  througli  the  vista  of  coming  years,  does  not  hope  to  see 
Ids  own  cotmtry  grow  greater  and  more  glorious ;  and  he  is  no 
true  Canadian  who  does  not  cry,  in  the  words  emblazoned  on 
my  left,  "  Peace  and  Prosperity  to  Canada."  There  ai*e  those 
around  me  doubtless,  who  sympathise  with  the  poet  who  wrote 
these  lines  a  few  yeai-s  ago : 
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THE  JOYS  OV  m^SS, 

**  They  8fty  thy  hills  are  bleak, 

They  say  thy  glens  are  bare- 
But  oh !  they  know  not  what  fond  hearts 
Are  nurtured  there. 

"Scotland!  I  love  thee  well, 

Thy  dust  is  dear  to  me — 
This  distant  land  is  very  fair 

But  not  like  thee."     *vf*/?w''>i*l^ 


m 


^A^i 


It  matters  not  on  what  line  of  latitude  or  longitude  it  may  be, 
one's  native  land  should  be  the  dearest,  sweetest,  and  most  hal- 
lowed spot  on  this  side  of  heaven.  Canada,  our  country !  we 
love  it ;  and  because  we  love  it,  we  wish  you,  young  men,  to  be 
worthy  of  it.  Our  fathers  have  done  much.  They  came  from 
almost  every  country  beneath  the  sun.  They  were  a  varied 
people  ;  and  we  are,  to  some  extent,  varied  still.  Their  national, 
educational,  and  ecclesiastical  prejudices  were  varied.  They  had 
but  one  thing  to  bind  them  together;  the  deep  fertile  soil 
beneath  their  feet,  and  the  clear  canopy  of  the  bright  blue  sky 
above  their  heads.  Pioneers  in  this  goodly  land,  some  have 
found  a  home — many  only  a  grave,  and  on  the  resting  place  of 
these  we  should  tread  lightly,  doing  reverence  to  their  ashes, 
and  living  so  as  to  honor  them.  With  you,  young  men,  I  arm 
for  the  conflict,  and  gird  myself  for  the  coming  struggle.  We 
are  the  strength  of  the  country.  Upon  us  it  depends  whether, 
in  twenty  years,  this  country  shall  be  progressive,  and  rise  to 
assume  its  own  just  place  in  the  heraldry  of  nations,  and  have 
the  proud  boast  of  possessing  a  God-fearing  people ;  whether  it 
shall  become  a  dark  spot  in  the  geography  of  the  world,  and, 
by  and  by,  vpnish  altogether,  or  whether  intelligence  and 
industry  shall  place  Canada  in  the  vanguard  of  nations. 

— Ormiston, 

THE  JOYS  OF  HOME. 

Sweet  are  the  joys  of  home, 

And  pui-o  as  sweet ;  for  they, 
Like  dews  of  mom  and  evening  coma 

To  wake  and  close  the  day. 

The  world  hath  its  delights, 

And  its  delusions  too ; 
But  home  to  calmer  bliss  invites, 

^ore  tranquil  and  more  tru9. 
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The  mountain  flood  is  strong, 
But  fearful  in  its  pride  ;         '    ' ' 

" tL 


iJifl  rt. 


While  gently  rolls  the  stream,  albng 
The  peaceful  valley's  side. 

Life's  charities,  like  ligjit. 

Spread  smilir  ^.y  af  ar  ; 
But  stars  approach'd  become  more  bright. 

And  homo  is  life's  own  star. 

The  pilgrim's  step  in  vain        ;<,-;  h,Uii  ,'/ 
Seeks  Eden's  aacred  ground  I     }:.  >    r. 

But  in  home's  holy  joys,  again      .,','',] 
An  Eden  may  be  found.       '>*''' 


'Hj^irit'^- 


;  r;^         A  glance  of  heaven  to  SCO,  .  ;{i      '  ^" 

If-^ff  li :*,:  1'       To  none  on  earth  is  given ;  ,.  ,j*  •  i  - , 

'.^'ift  '\  And  yet  a  happy  family 


,-.,4-^ 


la  but  an  earlier  heaven, 


jlmr  ,-:.',i) 


—  BOWRTNO^  |, 

rcr^i    THE  THREE  SISTER  ABTS>'  '^^^^^ 

Of  all  the  arts,  sculpture  and  architecture,  from  tlieir  durability 
and  excellence,  have  the  most  powerful  claims  to  the  protection 
of  a  great  nation.  They  afford  the  only  means  of  shedding  an 
enduring  interest  and  a  never-failing  lustre  over  the  history 
and  achievements  of  a  people.  They  are  truly  national  arts. 
What  imperishable  fame  and  glory  have  they  reflected  on  the 
nations  of  antiquity  for  a  long  succession  of  ages  !  Had  the 
monuments  of  these  arts  not  remained  to  us,  ruined  and  defaced 
as  they  are,  could  we  have  formed  so  high  an  estimate  of  the 
national  power  and  glory  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome  %  The 
finest  pp.intipgs,  whether  in  fresco  or  oil,  cannot  retain  their 
coloring  beyond  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  should  they  even  escape 
the  numberless  accidents  to  which  they  are  hourly  exposed. 
Yet  a  fe^7  revolving  ages,  and  the  greater  number  will  no  longer 
exist ;  they  will  be  known  to  posterity  only  by  copies  and  en- 
gravings. But  every  painter  cannot  hope,  like  Raffael,  to  have 
a  Marc  Antonio  Raimondi  to  hand  down  his  works  to  posterity. 
When  after  a  few  fleeting  centuries,  the  admired  productions 
of  the  great  masters  shall  have  perished  with  those  of  antiquity, 
the  woiks  of  the  statuary  and  architect  will  continue  to  bloom 
in  all  their  freshness  and  vigor;  and  even  when  mutilated, 
defaced  and  in  ruins,  remain  objects  of  interest  and  admiration 
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to  a  distant  posterity,  rising,  as  it  were,  from  theii'  ashes  into  a 
second  and  more  glorious  apotheosis.  ^fi^->* 

If  Rome  and  the  surrounding  nations  of  antiquity  were 
indebtad  to  Greece  for  their  knowledge  of  classic  art,  the  mo- 
dems owe  her  a  similar  debt  of  gratitude.  To  the  remains  of 
Grecian  sculpture  we  are  solely  indebted  for  the  revival  of 
modem  art  and  the  true  principles  of  taste.  From  them  Buo- 
narotti  and  Kafifael  caught  the  spark  of  inspiration  which  was 
soon  destined  to  blaze  forth  in  the  sublime  works  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  and  Vatican  Chambers.  Without  these  remains  we 
could  neither  have  known  nor  appreciated  the  perfection  of 
Grecian  art  and  design,  of  which  we  might  have  remained  as 
ignorant  as  we  now  are  of  their  music  and  theatrical  recitatioa. 
With  the  exception  of  the  paintings  preserved  by  a  kind  of 
miracle  in  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  the  imperfect  remains  in 
the  baths  of  Titus  and  the  palace  of  the  Csesars  ,  and  a  few 
others,  such  as  the  Aldobrandini  marriage — all  the  works  of 
the  gieatest  painters  of  antiquity  have  perished.  What  had 
we  to  guide  us  in  the  research  but  the  vague  descriptions,  faint 
and  contradictory  allusions  to  art  in  ancient  authors,  not  ex- 
cepting the  valuable,  though  often  obscure,  treatise  of  Pliny  1 
:-u  Architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  are  truly  and  empha- 
tically styled  sister  arts.  Neither  can  attain  its  highest  rank 
and  grace,  without  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  the  other  two. 
Sculpture  'ixA  architecture  are,  however,  more  closely  united  ; 
they  are  in  a  manner  twin  sisters.  They  are  not  so  much 
separate  arts,  as  branches  of  the  same  art.  In  Egypt,  Greece 
and  Rome,  they  rose  and  flourished  together.  In  the  decline  of 
art,  though  corrupted  and  degraded,  they  are  still  found  united. 
The  same  union  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  varieties  of  the  Lom- 
bard, Norman,  and  Gothic,  as  well  as  the  Italian  and  modem 
styles.  Strip  the  Egyptian  temple  or  palace,  the  Athenian  Par- 
thenon, the  Roman  triumphal  arch,  the  Vatican  Basilica,  the 
Duomo  of  Florence  or  of  Milan,  the  cathedrals  of  York  or 
Lincoln,  of  their  statuary,  and  you  at  once  deprive  them  of 
their  most  beautiful  and  interesting  attributes.  Not  only  has 
sculpture  strong  claims  to  puMic  patronage  from  its  intrinsic 
excellence  as  a  national  art,  and  ite  indissoluble  connexion  with 
aix5hitecture — but  from  its  powerful  influence  over  the  higher 
departments  of  painting  and  design.  Like  the  three  Graces, 
the  three  sister  aits  cannot  be  separated  with  impunity.    We 
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have  seen  that  the  greatest  masters  of  antiquity  excelled  in  all 
the  three.  Can  we  suppose  that  Phidias,  Praxiteles,  and  Ly- 
sippus  could  have  reached  such  perfection  in  statuary — Zeuxis, 
Parrhasius,  and  Apelles,  in  painting  and  design — Mnesicles, 
Oallicrates,  and  Ictinua,  in  architecture,  without  the  knowledge 
and  aid  of  the  sister  arts  1  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the 
great  Italian  masters.  Who  shall  decide  in  which  department 
Buonarotti  was  most  pre-eminent — "  the  architect  of  the  Cupola 
— the  sculptor  of  the  Moses — the  painter  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment V  Raffael,  the  prince  of  painters,  >vas  highly  distinguished 
as  an  architect,  besides  being  intimately  acquainted  with  clas- 
sical sculpture.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  addition  to  his  fame  as 
a  painter,  was  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  sculpture  and  mo- 
delling, as  well  as  engineering  and  mechanics — Giulio  Romano 
was  at  once  painter,  architect  and  modeller — Bernini,  sculptor, 
architect,  and  painter — Brunelleschi  and  Ghiberti  were  equally 
famed  for  architecture  as  for  sculpture.  In  our  own  times, 
Canova,  besides  sculpture,  had  a  fine  taste  for  architecture,  and 
was  eminently  skilled  in  painting  ;  in  proof  of  which,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  his  beautiful  temple  at  Possagno,  designed 
by  himself,  and  its  fine  altar  piece  of  the  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  painted  with  his  own  hand.  >!ii^.^?-:i>^y'::' 

With  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  modem  art,  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion  as  to  the  inestimable  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
antique  sculpture  and  the  ideal,  provided  it  be  conducted  with 
judgment  and  discrimination,  and  accompanied  by  a  constant 
reference  to  select  nature,  as  a  guide  and  corrective.  In  fol- 
lowing this  course  we  are  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  the  great 
masters  of  Greece  and  modern  Italy.  Even  had  vre  possessed 
all  the  works  of  antiquity  in  perfect  preservation,  never  could 
we  have  dispensed  with  the  study  of  nature  without  becoming 
mere  mannerists  and  copyists,  destitute  alike  of  originality  and 
excellence.  Among  the  various  antique  statues,  busts,  relievi, 
&c.,  now  extant,  with  the  exception  of  the  sculptures  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  a  few  others  of  doubtful  authenticity,  we  possess 
no  works  of  the  greatest  masters  of  antiquity,  or  of  the  most 
flourishing  periods  of  art.  The  c/te/a-d'ceuvrea  of  Grecian 
sculpture — the  colossal  statues  of  ivory  and  gold  by  Phidias — 
the  great  works  of  Praxiteles — the  splendid  bronze  equestrian 
statues,  quadrigflB,  and  groups  of  Lysippus, — all  have  perished 
in  the  wreck  of  ages,     How  excellent  soever  the  existing  spe» 
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cimens  may  be,  some  of  the  most  celebrated,  including  the 
Apollo  Belvidere  and  the  Venus  de  Medici,  have  been  suspected, 
not  without  reason,  of  being  but  good  copies  of  former  originals. 
Many  must  be  copies,  or  copies  of  copies — many  the  works  of 
secondary  and  inferior  artists,  who,  it  may  be  supposed,  made 
a  trade  of  their  art,  in  repeating  the  same  subjects  in  a  cold 
and  conventional  manner,  independently  of  any  sentiment  of 
beauty  or  study  of  nature.  Such  productions,  and  they  form  a 
considerable  proportion  of  antique  collections — have  nothing  of 
the  style  and  taste  of  the  great  masters,  but  "  a  certain  appear- 
ance of  tradition  more  or  less  faithful."  Moreover,  all  are 
mutilated  and  defaced,  and  what  is  even  worse,  many  are 
patched,  restored,  or  metamor]3hosed.  Such  considerations 
render  it  doubly  imperative  to  beware  of  a  blind,  indiscriminate, 
and  slavish  admiration  of  the  antique,  to  the  exclusion  of  living 
nature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sole  and  exclusive  study  of 
individual  and  ordinary  nature  will  be  apt  to  degenerate  into 
the  commonplace  and  vulgar.  The  highest  department — tlie 
true  epic  of  the  heart,  as  already  remarked,  will  be  found  in 
the  union  of  select  nature  and  the  Grecian  ideal. 

— Cleghorn. 


!*(.-l 


■k- 


INSULT. 


;•;■;-•«» : 


The  purpose  of  an  injury  'tis  to  vex 

And  tiouble  me ;  now  nothing  can  do  that 

To  him  that's  v^diant.    He  that  is  affected 

With  the  least  injury,  is  less  than  it. 

It  is  but  reasonable  to  conclude 

That  should  be  stronger  still  which  hurts,  than  that 

Which  is  hurt.     Now  no  wickedness  is  stronger 

Than  what  opposeth  it ;  not  fortune's  self, 

When  she  encounters  virtue,  but  comes  off 

Both  lame  and  less  !  why  should  a  wise  man  then 

Confess  himself  the  weaker,  by  the  feeling 

Of  a  fool's  wrong?    There  may  an  injury 

Be  meant  me.     I  may  choose,  if  I  will  take  it. 

But  we  are  now  come  to  that  delicacy 

And  te  idemess  of  sense,  we  think  an  insolence 

Worse  than  an  injury,  bare  words  worse  than  deeds  ; 

We  are  not  so  much  troubled  with  the  wronff, 

As  with  the  opinion  of  the  wrong  ;  like  children 

We  are  made  afraid  of  visors.  — Jonson. 
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THE  BETTER  LIFE. 


'j.'(Vi  i,.u,i  'f:mik- 


fO 


What  is  tliis  life  to  me  ?  not  worth  a  thought : 

Or,  if  it  be  esteem'd,  'tis  that  I  lose  it 

To  win  a  better  :  even  thy  malice  serves 

Tome  but  as  a  ladder  to  mount  up 

To  such  a  height  of  happiness,  where  I  shall 

Look  down  with  scorn  op  thee  and  on  the  world 

Where,  circled  with  true  pleasures,  plao'd  above 

The  reach  of  death  or  time,  'twill  be  my  glory 

To  think  at  what  an  easy  price  I  bought  it. 

There's  a  perpetual  spring,  perpetual  youth  : 

No  joint-benumbing  cold,  or  scorching  heat,     >^ 

Famine,  nor  age,  have  any  being  there. 

Forget,  for  shame,  your  Tempe  ;  bury  in    ',,' "'"''!' 

Oblivion  your  feign'd  Hesperian  orchards  ; — 

The  golden  fruit,  kept  by  the  watchful  dragon, 

Which  did  require  a  Hercules  to  get  it. 

Compared  with  what  grows  in  all  plenty  there, 

Deserves  not  to  be  named.  — Massinoer. 


'in  'MtfiS 
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THE  THUE  KING. 


r'^r  '■■■  'io  rfj-i.ih% 


,/;M-i!;M-¥<t,  ,      »i,)  iyJM^Kj.-ijif^: 


'Tis  not  the  bared  pate,  the  bended  knees, 

Gilt  tipstaflF,  Tyrian  purple,  chaires  of  state, 

Troopes  of  pide  butterflies,  that  flutter  still 

In  greatnesse  summer,  that  confirme  a  prince: 

*7.^is  not  the  unsavoury  breath  of  multitudes, 

Showting  and  clapping  with  confused  dinne, 

That  makes  a  prince.     No,  Lucio,  he's  a  king, 

A  true  right  king,  that  dares  doe  ought,  save  wrpng  : 

Feares  notliing  mortall,  but  to  be  unjust,}'   '    ".-'}  !^'^>t< 

Who  is  not  blowne  up  with  the  flattering  puffea;  ''"^^j*^ 

Of  spungy  sycophants  :  who  stands  unmov'dj      '^^'  '  , 

Despight  I  ae  justling  of  opinion  :  -         •"  '  ' ': 

Who  can  enjoy  himselfe,  maugre  the  throng 

That  strive  to  presse  his  quiet  out  of  him  : 

Who  sits  upon  Jove's  footestoole  as  I  doe, 

Adoring,  not  affecting,  majesty  : 

Whose  Drow  is  wreathed  with  the  silver  crown 

Of  cleare  content :  this,  Lucio,  is  a  king. 


And  of  this  empire,  every  man  's  possest. 
That 's  worth  his  soule. 


— Ma^^STON, 


■a 
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SOCIETY.    <^^  fi  4^: 

Why  atriv'st  thou  to  be  gone  ?        .^^■■j 
Why  should'st  thou  so  desire  to  be  alone  ?       |^'*' 
Thy  cheek  is  never  fair  when  none  is  by  : 
For  what  is  red  and  white  but  to  the  eye  ? 
And  for  that  cause  the  heavens  are  dark  at  night, 
Because  all  creatures  close  their  weary  sight  j  ^^,  ,,^ 
For  there's  no  mortal  can  so  early  rise,  .  ^     .' 

But  still  the  morning  waits  upon  his  eyes,  f  *•  *''-; 
The  early  rising  and  soon-singing  lark  u  1 1?  !»>*:.  ^ji'x 

Can  never  chant  her  sweet  notes  in  the  dark ; 
For  sleep  she  ne'er  so  little  or  so  long, 
Yet  still  the  morning  will  attend  her  song. 
All  creatures  that  beneath  bright  Cynthia  be 
Have  appetite  unto  society ; 
The  overflowing  waves  would  have  a  bound 
Within  the  confines  of  the  spacious  ground, 
And  all  their  shady  currents  would  be  placed 
In  hollow  of  the  solitary  vast, 
But  that  they  loathe  to  let  their  soft  streams  sing 
Where  none  can  hear  their  gentle  muruiuring. 

..  ,.  •     —Beaumont. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THEODORE. 


A.D.  1868. 


■  t  w  i-  fcia»    i*\>.-a,*. 


At  first  the  King  remained  on  foot,  superintending  the  trans- 
port of  the  guns,  but  suddenly  his  eyes  fired  up,  and  he  called 
for  his  favorite  bay  horse  ffamra,  and  for  his  rifle  sent  him  by 
M.  Bari'oni,  called  the  "elephant  rifle."  His  friends  asked 
him  not  to  endanger  his  life  ;  but  he  replied  that  he  could  not 
do  better  than  die  then  and  there.  Six  chiefs  mounted  at  the 
same  time.  Theodore  galloped  furiously  up  and  down,  and  in 
circles,  firing  off"  his  rifle  as  a  challenge ;  but  no  one  came  for- 
ward to  fight  him.  Next  to  the  Wakshum  Teferri,  whom  he 
had  immured  in  Magdala,  the  King  was  the  best  horseman,  the 
best  spearman,  and  the  best  shot  in  Abyssinia.  Now  for  the 
last  time  he  could  display  these  qualities  ;  and  probably  he 
then  experienced  a  few  short  minutes  of  enjoyment  for  the  last 
time  in  his  life.  He  had  barely  four  hours  to  live.  More  troops 
came  up  and  opened  fire,  and  at  last  he  retreated  up  into  Mag- 
dala, followed  by  the  faithful  few,  and  necessarily  abandoning 
the  two  guns.  After  closing  the  doors  of  the  Koket-bir,  they 
set  to  work  piling  large  stones  against  the  inside,  Theodore  and 
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Bas  Engeda  setting  tlie  example.  They  tlien  passed  a  weary 
time  awaiting  their  fate,  while  the  English  were  honoring  them 
with  a  cannonade.  The  King  was  dressed  in  a  magnificent 
kinhob,  or  shirt  of  gold  and  silk,  with  a  lion-skin  lemd,  or  tippet, 
and  a  belt  containing  sword  and  pistols.  He  took  his  seat  on 
the  rocks,  between  the  first  and  second  gates,  surroimded  by 
his  friends,  and  watched  the  English  guns  with  his  glass.  A 
shell  burst  a  few  feet  above  his  head  and  killed  two  cows.  Ke 
then  changed  his  dress,  believing  that  he  made  a  conspicuous 
mark,  and  during  the  brief  remainder  of  his  life  he  had  on  a 
pair  of  cotton  drawers,  a  fine  muslin  shirt,  and  a  white  shania, 
with  a  pistol-belt  round  his  waist.  He  continued  to  watch  the 
guns  with  his  glass,  ducking  his  head  when  he  saw  the  flash  and 
smoke.  Soon  his  friends  began  to  fall  around  him.  His  faith- 
ful minister,  Ras  Engeda,  and  his  brother,  were  killed  by  one 
shelL  •  Ras  Engeda  had  sent  his  three  little  sons  out  of  the 
amba  for  safety- — fine  young  fellows,  between  twelve  and  four- 
teen, who  stood  amongst  the  English  troops  on  Selassye,  crying 
bitterly  at  the  thought  of  their  father's  danger,  and  ofiering 
drinks  of  tej  to  the  men  if  they  would  leave  off  firing. 

When  the  firing  began  to  get  hot  some  of  the  chiefs  and  nearly 
all  the  soldiers  deserted;  and  took  refuge  among  the  huts  on 
Magdala.  The  chiefs  who  retired  were  Bitwaddad  Hassane, 
Engeda  Wark,  and  Agafari  Mashasha.  Thus  when  the  assault 
commenced,  and  King  Theodore  came  down  into  the  Koket-bir 
to  fire  upon  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  liis  assailants,  many 
of  his  own  little  band  were  missing  The  defenders  of  Mag- 
dala numbered  about  ten  men,  i  Mng  Theodore  himself. 
Basha  Engeda,  and  the  gun-bearer  Am.  i  were  killed  as  they 
went  down  into  the  gateway.  Walda  Gdbir,  thereforOj  loaded 
the  rifles  and  handed  them  up  to  the  King,  who  fired  through 
badly-constructed  loop-holes  in  the  wall.  The  others  also  kept 
up  a  feeble  fire.  Wheii  the  English  soldiers  climbed  over  the 
hedge,  and  poured  a  volley  into  the  heroic  little  band,  most  of 
the  survivors  were  -wounded.  The  bodies  of  the  dying  chiefs 
had,  by  the  King's  order  been  brought  down  from  the  rocks, 
and  placed  in  a  corner  of  the  gateway,  as  the  most  sheltered 
spot.  Even  in  this  supreme  moment  of  danger,  Theodore  tock 
thought  of  his  faithful  comrades  in  arms.  Bitwaddad  Bakul, 
an  old  man,  was  seized,  and  afterwards  half  his  head  was  blown 
out.     His  body  was  inside  the  gateway,  by  that  of  Ras  Engeda, 
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and  he  was  still  groaning  in  agony  when  we  passed  through. 
The  rest  fled  up  through  the  second  gate,  the  King  being  last. 
H«  threw  his  arms  in  the  air  as  a  geiature  of  defiance  from 
behind  the  last  rock  ;  and  he  was  so  placed  as  to  look,  from 
below,  as  if  he  was  in  a  pulpit.  Ras  Baraku,  Bitwaddad  Dam- 
ash,  Bitwaddad  Bahri,  and  Asalafee  Kantiba  were  all  wounded, 
the  latter  mortally.  The  King,  Ras  Tsaga,  Ras  Bisawur,  Dad- 
jatsh  Abuye,  and  Walda  Gabir  were  not  touched.  Another 
chief,  named  Basha  Negusye,  was  killed  at  the  door  of  his 
house,  which  was  situated  between  the  two  gates,  as  the  troops 
came  in.  He  had  been  a  good  friend  to  the  captives,  and  was 
a  sincere  Christian. 

The  English  soldiei^  were  now  swarming  through  the  Koket- 
bir.  Theodore  reached  some  huts  on  the  amba,  about  fifty 
yards  from  the  second  gate.  Here  he  dismissed  all  his  surviving 
followers,  except  his  faithful  valet  Walda  Gabir,  telling  him  to 
leave  him  and  save  their  own  lives.  "  Flee,"  he  said,  I  release 
you  from  your  allegiance ;  as  for  me,  I  shall  never  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy."  As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  he  turned 
to  "Walda  Gabir  and  said  :  "  It  is  finished  !  Sooner  than  fall 
into  their  hands,  I  will  kill  myself."  He  put  a  pistol  into  his 
mouth,  fired  it,  and  fell  dead  ;  the  ball  passing  through  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  and  out  at  the  back  of  the  head.  This  was, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  at  ten  minutes  pa&t  four  in  the  afternoon. 
The  English  soldiers  were  then  running  up  between  the  first 
and  second  gates.  "Walda  Gabir  took  the  belt  and  ahama,  and 
with  fifteen  comrades  ran  across  Magdala  and  out  at  the  Kaffir- 
bir  gate,  but  the  fugitives  were  confronted  by  some  Galla 
thieves,  so  they  hid  in  a  cave  and  returned  into  Magdala  the 
next  day. 

Even  before  the  catastrophe,  the  old  Afa  Negus,  a  chief  who 
had  been  ordered  to  guard  the  political  prisoners,  was  over- 
powered and  pushed  %side.  The  captives  broke  out  of  their 
prisons,  and  came  down  the  road  clanking  their  irons.  At  this 
moment  8ir  Charles  Staveley  came  through  the  second  gate, 
and  a  man  ran  up  to  him  saying  that  all  the  prisoners  were 
declaring  that  a  dead  body  lying  near  was  that  of  the  King. 
The  body  was  put  into  a  litter  and  brought  to  Sir  Charles,  and 
the  prisoners,  first  gfancing  at  the  face,  and  then  taking  up  one 
hand  and  looking  at  a  finger  that  had  been  broken,  one  and  all 
exclaimed  "  Teoderos !"  — Markham. 
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A  VOICE  FOR  THE  TIMES. 


Haise  the  hammer,  strike  the  anvil, 

Let  thp  wide  earth  feel  the  blow  ; 
Let  her  quake  from  zone  to  centre, 

Tropic,  vale,  and  peak  of  snow. 
Right,  with  sword  drawn  for  the  contest. 

Takes  the  field  against  the  Wrong — 
Sound  aloud  the  deep-toned  clarion. 

Let  its  notes  be  clear  and  long. 


T  J'v'^r. 


r.'-j 


Human  hearts  with  anguish  bleeding, 

Human  nature,  held  in  thrall. 
Myriads,  waiting  for  redemption,    ■ 
Marshal  at  the  trumpet's  call. 
,   v.(j^.  Hold  aloft  your  glorious  banner, 
/'^  Let  it  float  against  the  sky, 

^  y'  •  And  with  Truth's  bright  sword  uplifted, 
1-  '   .'     Vow  to  conquer,  though  ye  die. 


'■If 


V.     (. 


■\  fj 


'ff 


Let  no  heart  quail  in  the  onset—  .  >'     '   !   .' 
Prom  above,  around,  beneath,  \,»' '   <  ' 

U  Countless  eyes  the  strife  are  watching, 
vT       Through  the  war-cloud's  dusky  wreath, 
:'    Side  by  side  all  firm  and  valiant,  ^,,,     j   ,,  ,? 
In  the  God  of  Battles  strong,        r/ 
Grapple  with  each  rampant  error,  ">'/■''   '    • 
In  the  serried  ranks  of  Wrong.        V'.v 


S' ;  V^ 


Though  the  clouds,  with  thunder  laden, 

Darken  o'er  the  source  of  day — 
Though  the  fork'd  and  fiery  lightnings 

Flash  and  dart  around  your  way  ; — 
Echoed  loud  above  the  thunder 

Let  your  watch wordj  *  Victory,'  sound  ; 
And,  amid  the  jagged  lightnings. 

Inch  by  inch  maintain  your  ground. 


Where  intrenched  in  hoary  bulwarks, 

Error  and  his  chieftains  dwell, 
Scale  the  rampart,  strike  the  ensign  j 

Track  them  to  the  gates  of  hell. 
Not  till  then  the  Waiting  scabbard 

May  receive  the  glitt'ring  steel  ;  • 
Not  till  vhen,  earth  s  groaiiing  millions 

Freedom's  bounding  pulse  may  feel. 
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On  thofdlBtant,  dim  horizon, 

Faintly  glimm'ring  thrcugh^he  night, 
Shines  a  star  whose  noon-tido  glory 

Truth's  triumphal  march  shall  light ; 
And  e'en  now,  in  far-oflf  munn'rings 

O'er  the  future's  restless  sea, 
Faith  may  catch  a  premonition 


Of  the  world's  great  jubilee. 


—Miss  Haioht. 


PRECIOUS  STONES. 


By  precious  gems  are  meant  minerals  remarkable  for  hardness, 
lustre,  beauty  of  color,  transparency,  or  for  the  extreme  rarity 
of  their  occurrence  in  nature,  which  are  used  in  personal  orna- 
ments, such  as  jewellery. 

This  definition  excludes  many  gems  so  classed  by  mineral- 
ogists, but  which  have  no  commercial  value,  and  many  others 
that  were  prized  by  the  ancients  on  account  of  the  supernatural 
properties,  and  health-restoring  charms  they  were  supposed  to 
possess,  and  which,  if  true,  must  have  rendered  them  indeed 
precious  and  priceless  to  the  possessor  and  wearer.     The  esti- 
mation in  which  these  flowers  of  the  mineral  kingdom  have 
been  held  from  the  very  earliest  ages,  alike  by  the  most  refined 
and  the  most  barbarous  nations,  is  extraordinary,  so  that  gems 
really  seem  to  possess  some  occult  charm  which  causes  them  to 
be  coveted.     The   fixed,   and,  so   to    say,    intrinsic  value  of 
jewels  (coupled  with  their  extreme  portability),  has  always 
made  them  a  favorite  form  of  investment.     In  the  French 
revolution  of  1789,  diamonds  rose  enormously  in  value,  and, 
perhaps  from  the  same  causes,  we  observe  a  large  increase  in 
their  price  in  the  United  States  of  America  at  the  present  time. 
Precious  stones  are  disseminated  about  the  globe  in  profu- 
sion ;  they  occur  alike  amid  the  torrid  deserts  of  Africa  and  the 
icy  steppes  of  Siberia ;  under  the  burning  sun  of  India  and 
Ceylon,  and  amidst  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland ;  in  the  beds  of 
mighty  rivers  of  South  America ;  in  Germany,  Spain,  and  even 
in  our  own  land ;  generally  in  the  midst  of  some  substance  or 
deposit  differing  entirely  from  them.     The  tropical  countries, 
however,  are  far  more  prolific  in  this  respect  than  the  other 
parts  of  the  globe  :  it  would  seem  as  if  the  countries  where  the 
sun  shines  with  most  splendor  produce  gems  in  greater  quan- 
tities; and  perhaps  the  volcanic  changes  to  which  they  are 
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subject  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  matter.  They  are 
found  most  generally  in  the  older  formations,  such  as  granite, 
gneiss,  etc.,  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  where  they  have  been 
brought  by  torrents,  generally  accompanied  by  the  precious 
metals ;  and  often  various  kinds  of  gems  are  found  together. 
When  we  consider  the  wonderful  combination  of  seemingly 
fortuitous  circumstances  which  are  required  for  the  formation  of 
these  beautiful  crystals,  to  give  them  the  required  transparency, 
brilliancy,  and  lustre,  the  freedom  from  defects  and  flaws,  and 
the  presence  of  the  exact  quantity  of  coloring  matter  to  furnish 
the  desired  tint,  it  will  be  no  matter  of  astonishment  that  they 
occur  so  seldom ;  and  the  idea  that  one  day  precious  stones 
may  become  as  plentiful  as  marble  may  be  dismissed  as  ground- 
less, when  the  numerous  qualifications  which  are  necessary  for 
a  stone  to  enter  into  this  aristocratic  and  exclusive  family  are 
considered ;  for  there  must  not  only  exist  the  crystallization  to 
give  the  required  form,  but  the  hardness  to  allow  of  the  proper 
polish  and  lustre,  and  the  coloring  matter  to  produce  the  desired 
hue ;  and  should  one  of  these  requisites  be  wanting,  the  gem 
loses  its  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  connoisseur. 

The  minerals  which  are  the  component  parts  of  gems  are 
plentiful  throughout  the  globe;  we  can  obtain  magnesia,  glucina, 
alumina,  metallic  oxides,  etc.,  in  profusion,  and  we  can  separate 
the  gems  themselves  into  their  component  parts ;  but,  not  all 
the  researches  of  learned  chemists,  not  all  the  accumulated 
science  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  succeeded  in  wresting 
the  secret  from  nature,  or  of  producing  them  of  any  size  or 
value  by  artificial  means.  The  material  of  the  diamond,  for 
instance,  "  carbon,"  is  found  almost  everywhere, — in  the  bread 
we  eat,  in  the  coal  and  wood  we  burn ;  uncrystallized,  it  is 
brittle  and  opaque,  but  when  crystallized,  is  the  hardest  known 
substance,  pure  as  the  limpid  stream,  and  shining  with  the 
greatest  brilliancy  when  cut  and  polished;  whilst  the  amor- 
phous variety,  carbonate,  although  of  precisely  the  same  com- 
position, and  of  nearly  equal  specific  gravity,  is  black  and 
lustreless,  and  is  degraded  to  the  purpose  of  cutting  and  polish- 
ing other  gems.  Again,  the  emerald  is  composed  of  identically 
the  same  substances  as  the  beryl,  minus  the  required  coloring 
matter ;  yet  the  emerald  commands  a  large  price,  and  the  beryl 
is  comparatively  valueless.  The  amethyst  and  rock-crystal  are 
exactly  the  same  substance,  except  that  one  is  white  and  the 
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other  colored ;  the  amethyst,  when  of  fine  quality,  has  con- 
siderable value,  rock-crystal  very  little.  The  oriental  topaz  and 
the  ruby  are  the  same  stones,  but  different  in  color ;  yet  the 
value  of  the  ruby  surpasses  that  of  the  topaz  a  hundredfold. 

In  fact,  precious  stones  must  not  only  have  the  desired  color, 
but  the  exact  hue  and  shade  in  demand  to  obtain  the  extreme 
value.  No  matter  how  brilliant  the  ruby,  or  how  free  from 
defects  and  flaws,  it  must  have  the  precise  pigeon's-blood-red  to 
make  it  the  gem  which  surpasses  the  diamond  in  value. 

Almost  a)l  gems  conceal  their  true  beauties  in  a  natural  state. 
The  diamond  in  the  rough  is  most  unattractive,  and  would  be 
thrown  away  by  a  casual  observer  as  a  worthless  pebble  ;  its 
perfections  are  hidden  under  a  hard  crust,  which  can  only  be 
removed  by  its  own  powder.  The  deep  velvety  hue  of  the 
sapphire,  the  glowing  brilliant  red  of  the  ruby,  the  soft  clear 
green  of  the  emerald,  and  the  delicate  strata  of  the  onyx,  alike 
only  display  themselves  in  their  true  character  after  the  lapi- 
dary has  exhausted  his  skill  in  cutting  them  into  facets  and 
polishing  them ;  and  on  the  perfection  of  this  operation 
depends  in  a  great  measure  the  beauty  of  the  gem.  It  may  be 
here  observed,  that  many  pure  and  perfect  jewels  have  been 
irretrievably  spoilt  by  unskilful  hands.        ;w    — Emanuel. 


f-'] 
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Who  that,  from  Alpine  heights,  his  laboring  eye 
Shoots  round  the  wide  horizon,  to  survey 
Nilus  or  Ganges  rolling  his  bright  wave 
Thro'  mountains,  plains,  thro'  empires  black  with  shade, 
And  continents  of  sand  ;   will  turn  his  gaze 
To  mark  the  windings  of  a  scanty  lill 
That  murmurs  at  his  feet?    The  high-born  soul 
Disdains  t<?  rest  her  heaven- aspiring  wing 
Beneath  its  native  quarry.    Tir'd  of  earth 
And  this  diurnal  scene,  she  springs  aloft 
Through  fields  of  air ;   pursues  the  flying  storm  ; 
Kides  on  the  voUied  ligntning  through  the  heavens, 
Or,  yok'd  with  whirl wmds  and  the  northern  blast, 
Sweeps  the  long  tract  of  day.     Then  high  she  soars 
The  blue  profound,  and  hovering  round  the  sun 
Beholds  him  pouring  the  redundant  stream 
Of  light;   beholds  his  unrelenting  sway 
Bend  the  reluctant  planets  to  absolve 
The  fated  rounds  of  Time.  — >Akskside. 
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MY  MOTHER  DEAR. 


%• 


i.'tv. 


There  was  a  place  in  childhood  that  I  remember  well,  " 

And  there  a  voice  of  sweetest  tone  bright  fairy  tales  did  tell, 

And  gentle  words  and  fond  embrace  were  giv'n  with  joy  to  me,   ., 

Wlien  I  was  in  that  hai>py  place  : — upon  my  Mother's  knee. 

I,; 
When  fairy  tales  were  ended,  "  Good  night,"  she  softly  said,     -  •  ■*'i 
And  kiss'd  and  laid  mo  down  to  sleep,  within  my  tiny  oed  ;         '    ""jv 
And  holy  words  she  taught  me  there — methinks  I  yet  can  see  '^'■>, 

Her  angel  eyes,  as  close  I  knelt  beside  my  Mother's  knee. 

In  the  sickness  of  my  childhood  ;  the  perils  of  my  prime ; 

The  sorrows  of  my  riper  years  ;  the  cares  of  ev'ry  time  ; 

When  doubt  and  danger  weigh'd  me  down— then  pleading  all  for  me. 

It  was  a  fervent  pray'r  to  Heav'u  that  bent  my  Mother's  knee. 

— LOVEB. 


Ill- 
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Though  we  must  at  ie,  as  the  woman  of  Tekoa  said,  and  are 
as  water  spilt  upon  the  ground  which  cannot  he  gathered  up,  yet  it 
i%  impossible  for  a  humane  mind  to  contemplate  the  rapid  ex- 
tinction of  innumerable  lives  without  concern.  To  perish  in  a 
moment,  to  be  hurried  instantaneously,  without  preparation 
and  without  warning,  into  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  Judge, 
has  something  in  it  inexpressibly  awful  and  affecting.  Since 
the  commencement  of  these  hostilities  which  are  now  so  happily 
closed,  it  may  be  reasonably  conjectured  that  not  less  than  half 
a  million  of  our  fellow  creatures  have  fallen  a  sacrifice.  Half  a 
million  of  beings,  sharers  of  the  same  nature,  warmed  with  the 
same  hopes,  and  as  fondly  attached  to  life  as  ourselves,  have 
been  prematurely  swept  into  the  grave ;  each  of  whose  deaths 
has  pierced  the  heart  of  a  wife,  a  parent,  a  brother,  or  a  sister! 
How  many  of  these  scenes  of  complicated  distress  have  occurred 
since  the  commencement  of  hostilities  is  known  only  to  Omni- 
science :  that  they  are  innumerable  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt. 
In  some  parts  of  Europe,  perhaps,  there  is  scarcely  a  family 
exempt. 

Though  the  whole  race  of  man  is  doomed  to  dissolution,  and 
we  are  all  hastening  to  our  long  home ;  yet,  at  each  successive 
moment,  life  and  death  seem  to  divide  betwixt  them  the 
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dominion  of  mankind,  and  life  to  have  the  largest  share.  It  is 
otherwise  in  war :  death  reigns  there  without  a  rival,  and  with- 
out control.  War  is  the  work,  the  element,  or  rather  the  sport 
and  triumph,  of  death,  who  glories,  not  only  in  the  extent  of 
his  conquest,  but  in  the  richness  of  his  spoil.  In  the  other 
methods  of  attack,  in  the  other  forms  which  death  assumes,  the 
feeble  and  the  aged,  who  at  the  best  can  live  but  a  short  time, 
are  usually  the  victims ;  here  it  is  the  vigorous  and  the  strong. 
It  is  remarked  by  an  ancient  historian,  that  in  peace  children 
bury  their  parents,  in  war  parents  bury  their  children  :  nor  is 
the  difference  small.  Children  lament  their  parents,  sincerely 
indeed,  but  with  that  moderate  and  tranquil  sorrow,  which  it 
is  natural  for  those  to  feel  who  are  conscious  of  retaining  many 
tender  ties,  many  animated  prospects.  Parents  mourn  for  their 
children  with  the  bitterness  of  despair ;  the  aged  parent,  the 
widowed  mother,  loses,  when  she  is  deprived  of  her  children, 
everything  but  the  capacity  of  suffering ;  her  heart,  withered 
and  desolate,  admits  no  other  object,  cherishes  no  other  hope. 
It  is  Rachel  weeping  fc/r  her  children^  and  refusing  to  be  coinfmiedf 
because  they  are  not.  vj.  rw'-  y».     i       ;  ;>;   '/i^a 

But  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  number  of  the  slain  would 
give  us  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  ravages  of  the  sword. 
The  lot  of  those  who  perish  instantaneously  may  be  considered, 
apart  from  religious  prospects,  as  comparatively  happy,  since 
they  are  exempt  from  those  lingering  diseases  and  slow  tor- 
ments to  which  others  are  liable.  We  cannot  see  an  individual 
expire,  though  a  stranger  or  an  enemy,  without  being  sensibly 
moved,  and  prompted  by  compassion  to  lend  him  every  assist- 
ance in  our  power.  Every  trace  of  resentment  vanishes  in  a 
moment :  every  other  emotion  gives  way  to  pity  and  terror. 
In  these  last  extremities,  we  remember  nothing  but  the  respect 
and  tenderness  due  to  our  common  nature.  What  a  scene, 
then,  must  a  field  of  battle  present,  where  thousands  are  left 
without  assistance,  and  without  pity,  with  their  wounds  exposed 
to  the  piercing  air,  while  their  blood,  freezing  as  it  flows,  binds 
them  to  earth,  amidst  the  trampling  of  horses,  and  the  insults 
of  an  enraged  foe  !  If  they  are  spared  by  the  humanity  of  the 
enemy,  and  carried  from  the  field,  it  is  but  a  prolongation  of 
torment.  Conveyed  in  uneasy  vehicles,  often  to  a  remote  dis- 
tance, through  roads  almost  impassable,  they  are  lodged  in  ili- 
prepared  receptacles  for  the  wounded  and  the  sick,  where  the 
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variety  of  distress  baffles  all  the  efforts  of  humanity  and  skill, 
and  renders  it  impossible  to  give  to  each  the  attention  he 
demands.  Far  from  their  native  home,  no  tender  assiduities;  of 
friendship,  no  well-known  voice,  no  wife,  or  mother,  or  si  ar, 
is  near  to  soothe  their  sorrows,  relieve  their  thirst,  or  >S6 
their  eyes  in  death.  Unhappy  man !  and  must  you  be  swept 
into  the  grave  unnoticed  and  unnumbered,  and  no  friendly  tear 
be  shed  for  your  suffering,  or  mingled  with  your  dust  1 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  as  a  very  small  proportion 
of  a  military  life  is  spent  in  actual  combat,  so  it  is  a  very  small 
pait  of  its  miseries  which  must  be  ascribed  to  this  source. 
More  are  consumed  by  the  rust  of  inactivity  than  by  the  edge. 
of  the  sword  ;  confined  to  a  scanty  or  unwholesome  diet, 
exposed  in  sickly  climates,  harassed  with  tiresome  marches 
and  perpetual  alarms,  their  life  is  a  continual  scene  of  hard- 
ships and  dangers.  They  grow  familiar  with  hunger,  cold,  and 
watchfulness.  Crowded  into  hospitals  and  prisons,  contagion 
spreads  among  their  ranks,  till  the  ravages  of  disease  exceed 
those  of  the  enemy. 

We  have  hitherto  only  adverted  to  the  sufferings  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  profession  of  arms,  without  taking  into 
our  account  the  situation  of  the  countries  which  are  the  scene 
of  hostilities.  How  dreadful  to  hold  everything  at  the  mercy 
of  an  enemy,  and  to  receive  life  itself  as  a  boon  dependant  on 
the  sword  !  How  boundless  the  fears  which  such  a  situation 
must  inspire,  where  the  issues  of  life  and  death  are  determined 
by  no  known  laws,  principles,  or  customs,  and  lao  conception 
can  be  formed  of  our  destiny  except  as  far  as  it  is  dimly 
deciphered  in  characters  of  bloo<l,  in  the  dictates  of  revenge, 
and  the  caprices  of  power  !  Conceive,  but  for  a  moment,  the 
consternation  which  the  approach  of  an  invading  army  would 
impress  on  the  peaceful  villages  in  this  neighborhood.  When 
you  have  placed  yourself  for  an  instant  in  that  situation,  you 
will  learn  to  sympathize  with  those  unhappy  countries  which 
have  sustained  the  ravages  of  arms.  But  how  is  it  possible  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  these  horrors  1  Here  you  behold  rich  har- 
vests, the  bounty  of  heaven  and  the  reward  of  industry,  con- 
sumed in  a  moment,  or  trampled  under  foot,  while  famine  and 
pestilence  follow  the  steps  of  desolation.  There  the  cottages 
of  peasants  given  up  to  the  flames,  mothers  expiring  through 
f^Wt  not  for  themselves  but  for  their  infants  j  the  inhabitants 
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flying  with  their  helpless  babes  in  all  directions,  miserable 
fugitives  on  their  native  soil.  In  another  part,  you  witness 
opulent  cities  taken  by  storm ;  the  streets,  where  no  sounds 
were  heard  but  those  of  peaceful  industry,  filled  on  a  sudden 
with  slaughter  and  blood,  resounding  with  the  cries  of  the 
pursuing  and  the  pursued;  and  every  age,  sex,  and  rank, 
mingled  in  promiscuous  massacre  and  ruin.  — Hall. 


::} 


:':".^;  .'■,'•  .    •■;•=    FAME.      ''"■' 

i^l  ^/f} '      Ah  !  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 
'   .         The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afftr; 
Ah  !  who  can  tell  how  many  a  soul  sublime         j 
Has  felt  the  influence  of  malignant  star,  v    '    ' 

'I  And  wag'd  with  fortune  an  unequal  war  ;  •         ■  ;•  •■ ,. '  ' 

Checked  by  the  scoflf  of  pride,  by  envy's  frown,      •   % 
And  poverty's  unconquerable  bar, 
In  life's  low  vale  remote  has  pined  alone, 
Then  dropt  into  the  grave,  unpitied  and  unknown  ! 

And  yet  the  languor  of  inglorious  days  , 

Not  equally  oppressive  is  to  all : 

Him,  who  ne'er  listen'd  to  the  voice  of  praise, 

;'",v;f        The  silence  of  neglect  can  ne'er  appal. 
'  p        There  are,  who  deaf  to  mad  Ambition's  call, 

.*:.  V        Wovild  shrink  to  hear  th'  obstreperous  trump  of  fame; 

*v  '■        Supremely  blest,  if  to  their  portion  fall      r  •!;  j    ".*<'*;' 

}.      •       Health,  competence,  and  peace. 
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Sure  I  am,  'tis  madness, 


Inhuman  madness,  thus  from  half  the  world 

To  drain  its  blood  and  treasure,  to  neglect 

Each  art  of  peace,  each  care  of  government ; 

And  all  for  what  ?    By  spreading  desolation, 

Hapine,  and  slaughter  o'er  the  other  half, 

To  gain  a  conquest  we  can  never  hold. 

I  venerate  this  land.     Those  sacred  hills, 

Those  vales,  those  cities,  trod  by  saints  and  prophets, 

By  God  himself,  the  scenes  of  heavenly  wonders 

Inspire  me  with  a  certain  awful  joy. 

But  the  same  God,  my  friend,  pervades,  sustains, 

Surrounds  and  fills  this  universal  frame ; 

And  every  land,  where  spreads  his  vital  presence^ 

His  all-eiuivemng  breath,  to  me  is  holy. 
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THE  SURRENDER  OF  THE  EMPEROR  NAPOLEON  HI. 


September  1st,  1870. 
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The  Bavarians  of  Von  der  Tann's  corps,  on  whom  devolved 
the  difficult  task  of  carrying  the  village  or  town  of  Bazeilles 
and  Balan  (a  saburb  of  Sedan,  outside  the  fortifications),  suf- 
fered enormously.  They  were  exposed  to  a  fire  of  infantry  in 
the  houses,  and  to  the  guns  of  the  works,  and  the  musketry 
from  the  parapets.  The  inhabitants  joined  in  the  defence,  and 
as  soon  as  the  Bavarians  had  crossed  the  Meuse  by  their  pon- 
toons and  by  the  railway  bridge  they  could  receive  but  little 
protection  from  their  artillery  placed  on  the  heights.  The 
French  made  the  most  strenuous  attempts  to  repulse  them,  in 
which  the  Marines  were  particularly  distinguished  ;  and  three 
divisions  of  Bavarians,  which  began  to  fight  at  four  o'clock, 
were  exposed  to  three  distinct  onslaughts  from  the  town  and 
from  the  corps  under  the  walls.  At  one  time  it  appeared  as  if 
they  would  be  overpowered,  although  it  seems  as  if  success 
against  them  would  scarcely  have  secured  the  French  army 
from  its  ultimate  fate.  It  is  believed  by  the  Bavarians  that 
Mac-Mahon  himself  was  wounded  very  early  in  the  day,  when 
directing  his  troops  in  an  offensive  movement  against  Bazeilles. 
General  Ducrot  theii  took  command  of  the  whole  armv,  but 
General  de  WimpfFen,  producing  a  sealed  letter,  showed  that 
he  was  authorized  to  assume  the  control  of  the  operations  of 
the  army  in  case  of  any  accident  to  Marshal  MacMahon.  The 
Marshal  was  wounded  early  in  the  morning,  and  according  to 
the  reports  of  the  French  officers,  prisoners  to  the  Bavarians, 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  iDctween  General  Ducrot  and 
General  Wimpffen  respecting  the  plan  of  attack  which  the 
French  adopted  at  one  period  of  the  day  as  the  best  means  of 
defence.  Having  beaten  the  Bavarians  out  of  Balan  at  one 
time,  the  French  made  a  rush  in  the  direction  of  Illy,  as  if 
determinf^d  to  cut  their  way  through  on  the  flank  of  the  Saxon 
ariny,  and  pass  towards  Metz.  But  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Saxony  had  by  that  time  resumed  the  offensive,  and  had 
brought  an  overwhelming  force  to  block  their  way.  They 
were  driven  back,  delivering  the  Bavarians  from  the  stress  to 
whieh  they  had  been  exposed.  Their  divisions  advanced  once 
more,  and  Bazeilles,  or  as  much  as  remained  of  it,  was  firmly 
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occupied ;  but  the  fight  about  Balau  lasted  mush  later.     Here 
it  wa8,  according  to  Bava^an  reports,  that  the  Emperor,  declar- 
ing that  he  only  served  as  a  private  soldier,  went  with  an 
attacking  column,  composed  of  the  remnants  of  various  regi- 
ments, to  drive  out  the  Bavarians.     But  the  artillery  on  the 
heights  above  the  river  and  the  cross  fire  from  the  heights 
above  thf  road  were  too  much  for  troops  shaken  by  incessant 
fighting  and  frightful  losses.     Shell  and  shot  rained  fast  about 
the  Empetor,  one  of  the  former  bursting  close  to  his  person  and 
enveloping  him  in  its  smoke.     The  officers  around  entreated 
him  to  retu-e,  and  the  Bavarians  quickly  following  occupied 
Balan  and  engaged  the  French  on  the  glacis  of  the  fort.     I 
cannot  say  whether  this  was  previous  to  the  period  referred  to 
by  General  Wimpffen  in  his  address  to  the  army.      He  speaks 
therein  of  a  supreme,  moment  when  it  was  necessary  to  make  a 
final  eff'ort  and  cut  their  way  through  the  masses  of  the  enemy 
at  any  hazard.    But  of  all  the  great  host  of  90,000  men,  there 
were  only  2,000,  he  says,  left  who  answered  to  the  appeal.    Of 
the  remainder  there  were  probably  20,000  in  the  hands  of  the 
Prussians,  but  60,000  men,  deducting  killed  and  wounded,  had 
by  this  time  become  an  utterly  disorganized  mass,  without  cohe- 
sion "  willing  to  wound,  but  yet  afraid  to  strike,"  and  crushed 
out  of  all  semblage  and  military  vitality  by  an  overwhelming 
and  most  murderous  artillery,  of  which  the  moral  efi^ct  was  at 
least  as  great  as  the  physical.     The  bitterness  of  recrimination 
between  officers  and  men  shows  that  long  before  the  battle  a 
radical  element  of  force  was  wanting.     There  was  not  only  a 
deficiency  of  cordial  relations  in  their  kind  between  the  officer 
and  the  soldier,  but  a  worse  evil  still — an  actual  apprehension 
on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  those  whom  they  were  to  com- 
mand— ^a  fear  to  enfwce  the  ordinary  rules  of  discipline,  lest 
the  soldier  should  become  unman?.geable  altogether.    The  scene 
can  neither  be  imagined  or  described  which  occurred  when  the 
army,  or  that  uniformed  rabble,  had,  been  fairly  driven  in  by 
the  beaters,  to  be  shot  down  at  will     The  French  artillery  had 
practically  ceased  to  exist  as  a  protecting  arm.     The  guns  on 
the  works  are  ridiculously  small  ordnance  of  the  date  of  1816, 
with  a  few  heavy  pieces  here  and  there,  and  Sedan,  commanded 
completely  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Meuse,  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  an  open  town,  with  the  inconvenience  of 
having  a  walled  enceinte  to  embarrass  the  movements  of  tlnQ 
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troops.  The  Emperor  retired,  I  believe,  within  the  place,  but 
not,  surely,  for  safety,  but  rather  Uh  escape  from  the  surging 
mass  of  impotent  soldiery.  There  was  a  rain  of  Prussian  and 
Bavarian  bombs  upon  the  town,  filled  with  terrified  citizens, 
who  had  had  no  time  to  escape.  The  troops  outside  had  been 
fighting  without  food  since  the  morning,  and  there  were  no  re- 
sources within  the  city  to  meet  their  wants.  They  were  in  an 
angry  and  terrible  mood,  upbraiding  their  officers,  mutinous, 
and  every  shell  that  fell  increased  the  evil  of  their  spirit.  To 
one  of  the  many  missiles  was  now  reserved  a  great  mission.  A 
shell  fell  into  a  warehouse  or  manufactory  in  which  was  stored 
some  inflammable  material.  A  vast  volume  of  flame  rushed 
for  a  moment  into  the  air,  a  volume  of  thick  white  smoke 
which  towered  and  spread  out  so  as  to  overshadow  half  the 
city  gave  a  rise  to  the  apprehension  on  one  side  and  expecta- 
tion on  the  other  that  some  central  magazine  had  gone  up. 
But  no  noise  ensued.  Still,  at  the  moment  the  resolve  was 
taken  that  Sedaii  and  all  that  it  contained  should  be  placed  in 
the  power  of  the  victor,  in  the  belief  that  it  was  impossible  to 
resist  with  any  prospect  but  that  of  ruin,  complete,  however 
.lingering. 

The  Emperor  could  not  oppose  counsels  dictated  by  obvious 
prudence,  nor  could  he  encourage  the  despair  of  brave  men. 
A  ^vhite  flag  was  called  for,  but  none  was  forthcoming.  A 
Lancer's  flag  was  raised  aloft.  General  Lauriston  stood  upon 
the  battlements  and  waved  it,  while  a  trumpeter  sounded,  but 
in  that  infernal  din  neither  sight  nor  sound  attracted  the 
besiegers,  and  it  was  only  when  the  gate  was  opened,  after 
attempts  in  which  oflGicers  and  men  were  killed  and  wounded, 
that  the  Prussians  recognised  the  first  omen  of  their  stupendous 
victory.  The  firing  suddenly  ceased  after  the  discharge  of  a  few 
dropping  shots,  and  then,  as  all  along  the  bloodstained  hills 
and  valleys  in  which  the  smoke  of  battle  had  been  hanging,  the 
news,  or  rather  the  instinct,  prevailed  that  the  enemy  had 
^ked  for  terms,  there  rose,  I  am  told,  cheers  such  as  only  can 
be  given  by  a  triumphant  soldiery.  Shakos,  thousands  of  hel- 
mets and  caps,  thousands  of  bayonets  and  sabres  rose  in  the  air. 
What  an  additional  pang  of  agony  that  must  have  been  to  the 
wounded  French,  who  felt  that  they  had  given  their  blood  in 
vain,  while  the  Prussians  beside  them,  maimed  as  they  were, 
tried  to  swell  with  their  feeble  voices  the  chorus  of  joy  I    An 
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officer  related  to  me  that  he  saw  a  hugd  Piussian  who  had  been 
lying  with  his  hand  to  his  side  in  mortal  agony  rise  suddenly 
to  his  feet  as  he  comprehended  the  reason  of  the  ringing  voices, 
utter  a  loud  Hurrah,  wave  his  hands  on  high,  and  then,  as  the 
blood  rushed  from  his  wound,  fall  dead  across  a  Frenchman. 

The  officer  who  came  out  eventually  Jind  met  General  !Moltke 
in  consultation  was,  I  believe,  Gener.il  Reille,  who  wis  the 
officer  in  attendance  on  the  King  when  he  was  at  Comp eigne. 
He  was  the  bearer  of  an  autograph  letter  from  the  Emperor  ad- 
dressed to  His  Majesty,  and  written  in  no  agitated  hand.  You 
already  know  the  terms  : — "  Mon  Frhe, — N'ayantpu  wourir  h  la 
ate  de  mon  ormiey  Je  ddpose  mon  iph  auxpieds  de  voire  MajesU.'* 
This  letter  was  immediately  conveyed  to  the  King,  who,  with 
Count  Bismark,  General  Moltke,  and  his  staff,  was  looking 
down  from  a  height  above  Wadelincourt  on  the  extinction  of 
an  Empire  His  Majesty's  answer  was  courteous  and  firm,  and 
meantime  General  Wimpflfen  was  informed  that  the  terms  offered 
to  the  army  was  the  surrender  of  the  whole  force,  guns,  horses, 
and  material,  to  the  Prussians.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
officers  were  then  exempted  from  the  general  surrender,  but,  any 
way,  the  French  commander  declared  he  would  sooner  perish 
in  the  field  than  sign  such  a  disgraceful  capitulation ;  and  so  the 
sun  went  down  in  the  west,  lighting  the  path  of  the  King  to 
Vendresse,  through  the  most  enthusiastic  ovation  from  all  the 
soldiery  along  the  road  south  of  the  Meuse.        *  *  # 

The  hesitation  to  sign  the  capitulation  did  not  signify  much, 
for  a  night's  reflection,  strengthened  and  matured  by  the  sight 
of  the  preparations  for  maintaining  possession  of  what  remained 
of  the  French  army  by  force,  would,  it  was  felt,  render  a  posi- 
tive refusal  out  of  the  question.  Orders  were  sent  to  the 
various  corps  to  close  up  round  the  town,  and  when  the  watch- 
fires  were  alight  Sedan  seemed  a  black  spot  in  a  broad  belt  of 
fire,  which  lighted  up  the  heavens.  What  a  night  it  must  have 
been  for  the  wounded  cannot  be  imagined  by  those  who  have 
not  seen  how  great  are  the  sufferings  which  kind  nature,  how- 
ever, appeases  generally  as  time  wears  on,  and  life  ebbs  away. 

At  10  o'clock  the  town  was  to  be  bombarded,  and  the  French 
army  around  it  to  be  shelled,  unless  the  capitulations  were 
signed.  It  is  stated  that  the  scene  inside  of  the  walls  and  out 
was,  to  use  a  strong  expression,  "  Hell  broke  loose."  When 
the  Emperor,  who  had  passed  weary  hours,  looked  out  in  the 
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early  morning  he  beheld  a  forest  of  steel  and  iron  on  valley 
and  hilltop,  batteries  posted  on  every  eminence,  cavalry  in  all 
the  plains,  as  far  as  his  eye  could  reach  the  hosts  of  embattled 
Germans.  His  decision  was  taken  at  last.  He  would  see  the 
King,  and  seek  to  obtain  from  him  some  mitigation  of  the 
terms.  Attended  by  a  few  of  his  staff  on  horseback.  His  Ma- 
jesty proceeded  along  the  road  from  Sedan  in  a  brougham. 


At  11.30  the  capitulations  were  signed,  as  agreed  upon  by 
General  Wimpffen  a^d  General  Von  Moltke,  and  the  Emperor 
remained  as  a  prisoner  of  war  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

5 ;         T  . ;   .  .     —Russell. 
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AUFIUIUS  AND  CORIOLANUS. 


Cor.  Hail,  lords  !    I  am  retum'd  your  soldier ; 
No  more  infected  with  my  country's  love 
Than  when  I  jmrted  hence,  but  still  subsisting 
Under  your  great  command.    You  are  to  know,         '  • 
That  prosperously  I  have  attempted,  and,  .    \ 

With  bloody  passage,  led  your  wars  even  to 
The  gates  of  Rome.     Our  spoils  we  have  brought  home 
Do  more  than  counterpoise,  a  full  third  part 
The  charge?  of  the  action.    We  have  made  peace,        j,.: 
With  no  less  honor  to  the  Antiates,  '■ 

Than  sh^ime  to  the  Romans  ;  and  we  here  deliver,     '^ ' 
Subscribed  by  the  consul  and  patricians,         ,;>*.    t-  ;  .'- 
Together  with  the  seal  o'  the  senate,  what  ...,!. 

We  have  compounded  on.  "  .       ! 

Auf.  Read  it  not,  noble  lords  ;  '  '  •'"  - 

But  tell  the  traitor,  in  the  highest  degree        -f;  . ;, 
He  hath  abused  your  powers.  • . 

Cor.  Traitor  !— How  now  ?  ^  * '-  •  •      : 

Auf.  Ay,  traitor,  Marcius.      ./U'^  '     :^     ■    >   tijifrj 
Cor.  Marcius ! 

Auf.  Ay,  Marcius,  Caius  Marcius  ;  dost  thou  think 
I'll  ^ace  thee  with  that  robbery,  thy  stolen  name 
Conolanu«  in  Corioli  ? — 
You  lords  and  heads  of  the  state,  perfidiously 
He  has  betray'd  your  business,  and  given  up. 
For  certain  drops  of  salt,  your  city  Rome 
(I  say  your  city)  to  his  wife  and  mother  : 
Breaking  his  oath  and  resolution,  like 
A  twist  of  rotten  silk  ;  never  admitting 
Counsel  o'  the  war  ;  but  at  his  nurse's  tears 
He  whined  and  roar'd  away  your  victoiy  ; 
That  pages  blush'd  at  him,  and  men  of  heart 
LookM  wondering  each  at  other. 
Cor.  Hear'st  thou.  Mars  ? 
Auf.  Name  not  the  god,  thou  boy  of  tears 
Cor,  H*J 
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^m/.  No  more.  •  •../ .t<    ^»^W 

Cor.  Measureless  liar,  thou  has  made  my  heart  ,  >- - 

Too  great  for  what  contains  it.     Boy  I     Oh  slave  !—    * 
Pardon  me,  lords,  'tis  the  first  time  that  ever 
,  ;  ,        I  was  forced  to  scold.     Your  judgments,  my  grave  lords, 
y  "         Must  give  this  cur  the  lie  :  and  his  own  notion 

(Who  wears  my  stripes  impress'd  on  him  ;  that  must  bear 
My  beating  to  his  grave)  shall  join  to  thrust 
,j^.  The  lie  unto  him. 

1  Lord.  Peace,  both,  and  hear  me  speak. 
Cor.  Cut  me  to  pieces,  Volsces  ;  men  and  latls, 
Stain  all  your  edges  on  me.—  Boy  !  FhIrr  hound  * 

If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true, 'tis  there,  <'  r 

.  •     *       That,  like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-cote,  I 

Flutter'd  your  V  olsces  in  Corioli :      ;,,'>.,,,,    ^.r^       T' 
Alone  I  did  it—  Boy  I 

Auf.  Why,  noble  lords. 
Will  you  be  put  in  mind  of  his  blind  fortune. 
Which  was  your  shame,  by  this  unholy  braggart, 
'Pore  your  own  eyes  and  ears  ? 

Con.  [Several  apeak  at  once.]  Let  him  die  for 't. 
Citizens.    [Speaking  promiscuously.]    Tear  him  to  pieces,  do  it  presently. 
He  killed  my  son ;  my  daughter  ; — he  killed  my  cousin  Marcus  ;  he  killed 
my  father, — 

v  2.  Lord.  Peace,  ho  ! — no  outrage  !-pvace  1 

The  man  is  noble,  and  his  fame  folds  in 
This  orb  o'  the  earth.    His  last  offence  to  us    ^ 
Shall  have  judicious  hearing. — Stand,  Aufidius, 
And  trouble  not  the  peace. 

Cor.  O  that  I  had  him,  ^  , ; 

With  six  Aufidiuses,  or  more,  his  tribe,       '  '' '  .' 
To  use  my  lawful  sword  !  v-lf  »         ^ 

u4«/.  Insolent  villain  !  u.  .:J«n('-  '•  "'     ' 

Cow.  Kill,  kiU,  kill,  kill,  kill  him  !  '      '     '■ 

[Aufidius  and  the  Conspirators  draw,  and  kill  C0RIOL.VNUS,  tvho  fallSf 
and  Aufidius  stands  on  him.]  ,.    ,  ,. 
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Messenger.  Oh,  whither  shall  I  run,  or  which  way  fly 
The  sight  of  this  so  horrid  spectacle, 
Which  erst  my  eyes  beheld,  and  yet  behold  ? 
For  dire  imagination  still  pursues  me. 
But  providence  or  instinct  of  nature  seems, 
Or  reason,  though  disturbed  and  scarce  consulted, 
To  have  guided  me  aright,  I  know  not  how, 
To  thee  first,  reverend  Manoa,  and  to  these 
My  countrjrmen,  whom  here  I  knew  remaining, 
As  at  some  distance  from  the  place  of  horror, 
So  in  the  sad  event  too  much,  concerned. 

Manoa.      The  accident  was  loud,  and  here  before  thee 
With  rueful  cry,  yet  what  it  was  we  hear  not. 
No  prelftoe  needs,  thou  seest  we  long  to  know. 
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Man. 
Mess. 

Man. 

Mess. 
Man. 
Mess. 
Man. 

Mess. 


Man. 
Mess. 
Man. 

Mess. 
Man. 
Mess. 
Man. 


Mess. 


Man. 


Mess. 


It  would  burst  forth  :  but  I  recover  breath   *      -  ■ 
And  aense  distract ,  to  know  well  what  1  utter. 
Tell  us  the  sum,  the  circumstance  defer. 
Gaza  yet  stands,  but  all  her  sons  are  fallen, 
All  in  a  moment  overwhelmed  and  fallen. 
Sad  ;  but  thou  knowest  to  Israelites  not  saddest 
The  desolation  of  a  hostile  city.  j , 

Feed  on  that  first,  there  may  in  grief  be  surfeit.       , 
Kelate  by  whom.  '      .,    .^y 

By  Samson.  i 

.:    '.  That  still  lessens      ,>"? 

The  sorrow,  and  converts  it  nigh  to  joy.  ,  j <. 

Ah  1  Manoa,  I  refrain  too  suddenly  '  = 

To  utter  what  will  come  at  last  too  soon  j  "     ■ 

Lest  evil  tidings  with  too  rude  irruption  /. 

Hitting  thy  aged  ear  should  pierce  too  deep.       ,, 
Suspense  in  news  is  torture,  speak  them  out.        .! 
Take  then  the  worst  in  brief,  Samson  is  dead.    . ,    > 
All  by  him  fell  thou  say'st,  by  whom  fell  he  ? 
What  glorious  hand  gave  Samson  his  death's  wound  ? 
Un wounded  of  his  enemies  he  fell. 
Wearied  with  slaughter  then,  or  how  ?  explain. 
By  his  own  hands. 

Self-violence  !  what  cause 
Brought  him  so  soon  at  variance  with  himself 
Among  his  foes  ? 

Inevitable  cause. 
At  once  both  to  destroy  and  be  destroyed.  . 

The  edifice  where  all  were  met  to  see  him,     '■:<.- 
Upon  their  heads  and  on  his  own  he  pulled. 
Oh,  lastly  over- strong  against  thyself  ! 
A  dreadful  way  thou  tookest  to  thy  revenge.  • 

More  than  enough  we  know  :  but,  while  things  yet 
Are  in  confusion,  give  us,  if  thou  can'st 
Eye-witness  of  what  first  or  last  was  done, 
Belation  more  particular  and  distinct. 
Occasions  drew  me  early  to  this  city, 
And  as  the  gates  I  entered  with  sun-rise,        r:,' *       v- 
The  morning  trumpets  festival  proclaimed     ;V\^; 
Through  each  high  street.     Little  I  had  dispfttdHed 
When  all  abi  oad  was  rumored  that  this  day 
Samson  should  be  brought  forth  to  show  the  people 
Proof  of  his  mighty  strength  in  feats  and  games. 
I  sorrowed  at  his  captive  state,  but  minded 
Not  to  be  absent  at  that  spectacle . 
The  building  was  a  spacious  theatre, 
Half-round,  on  two  main  pillars  vaulted  high, 
With  seats  where  all  the  lords  and  each  degree 
Of  sort  might  sit  in  order  to  behoM  ; 
The  other  side  was  open,  where  the  throng 
On  banks  and  scaffolds  under  sky  might  stand  ; 
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I  among  these  aloof  obscnrelv  stood. 

The  feast  and  noon  grew  high,  and  saorifioe 

Had  filled  their  hearts  with  mirth,  high  cheer,  and  wine, 

When  to  their  sports  they  turned.     Immediately 

Was  Samson  as  a  public  (tervant  brought, 

In  their  state  livery  clad  ;  before  him  pipes 

And  timbrels  ;  on  each  side  went  armed  guards, 

Both  horse  and  foot,  before  him  and  behind. 

Archers  and  slingers,  cataphracts  and  spears. 

At  sight  of  him  the  people  with  a  shout 

Hifted  the  air,  clamoring  their  god  with  praise. 

Who  had  made  their  dreadful  enemy  their  thrall. 

He  patient,  but  undaunted,  where  they  led  him 

Came  to  the  place,  and  what  was  set  before  him, 

Which  without  help  of  eye  might  be  assayed. 

To  heave,  pull,  draw,  or  break,  he  still  performed. 

All  with  incredible,  stupendous  force, 

None  daring  to  appear  antagonist. 

At  length  for  intermission  sake  they  led  him 

Between  the  pillars  j  he  his  guide  requested    ' 

— For  so  from  such  as  nearer  stood  we  heard, — 

As  over- tired  to  let  him  lean  awhile 

With  both  his  arms  on  those  two  massy  pillars. 

That  to  the  arched  roof  gave  main  support. 

He  unsuspicious  led  him  ;  which  when  Samson 

Felt  in  his  arms,  with  head  awhile  inclined, 

And  eyes  fast  fixt  he  stood,  as  one  who  prayed. 

Or  some  great  matter  in  his  mind  revolved. 

At  last  with  head  erect  thus  cried  aloud  : 

"Hitherto,  Lords,  what  your  commands  imposed 

I  have  performed,  as  reason  was,  obeying, 

Not  without  wonder  of  delight  beheld  : 

Now  of  my  own  accord  sKch  other  trial       »^  u-  Q'  -  /. 

I  mean  to  show  you  of  my  strength,  yet  greater     »•  "i 

As  with  amaze  shall  strike  all  who  behold."  'M' 

This  uttered,  straining  all  his  nerves  ho  bowed,  'r 

As,  with  the  force  of  winds  and  waters  pent, 

When  mountains  tremble,  those  two  massy  pillars 

With  horrible  confusion  to  and  fro  7  <*" 

He  tugged,  he  shook,  till  down  they  came  and  drew   * 

The  wole  roof  after  them  with  burst  of  thunder         ' 

Upon  the  heads  of  all  who  sat  beneath. 

Lords,  ladies,  captains,  counsellors,  or  priests, 

Their  choice  nobility  and  flower,  not  only 

Of  this  but  each  Philistian  city  round. 

Met  from  all  parts  to  solemnize  this  feast. 

Samson,  with  these  immixed,  inevitably 

Pulled  down  the  same  destruction  on  himself ; 

The  vulgar  only  'scaped  who  stood  without. 

—Milton. 
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i      MAXIMILIAN  AND  OCTAVIO.      . 

Max.  He  ia  poasessed  by  a  commanding  spirit, 
And  his,  too,  is  the  station  of  command,  .^         / 

And  well  for  us  it  is  so  !  i    ,  ■       ' 

Well  for  the  whole,  if  there  be  found  a  man 
Stands  fixed  and  stately,  like  a  firm-built  column. 
Where  all  may  press  with  joy  and  confidence. 
Now,  such  a  man  is  Wallenstein. 
The  oracle  within  him,  that  which  lives, 
He  must  invoke  and  question — not  dead  books, 
Kot  ordinances,  not  mould-rotted  papers. 

Octavio.  Mv  son,  of  those  old  narrow  ordinances 
Let  us  not  hold  too  lightly. 
The  way  of  ancient  ordinance,  though  it  winds, 
la  yet  no  devious  way.     Straight  forward  goes 
The  lightning's  path,  and  straight  the  fearful  path 
Of  the  cannon-ball.     Direct  it  flies  and  rapid. 
Shattering  that  it  may  reach,  and  shattering  what  it  reaches, 
My  son,  the  road  the  human  being  travels. 
That  on  which  blessing  comes  and  goes,  doth  follow   , 
The  river's  course,  the  valley's  playful  windings. 
Curves  round  the  cornfield  and  the  hill  of  vines,    , 
Honoring  the  holy  bounds  of  property  ; 
And  thus  secure,  though  late,  leads  to  its  end. 

Questenburg.  0,  hear  your  father,  noble  youth  !  hear  him, 
Who  is  at  ouce  the  hero  and  the  man. 

Oct.  My  son,  the  nursling  of  the  camp  spoke  in  thee. 
A  war  of  fifteen  years 

Hath  been  thy  education  and  thy  school.  ■\.  /  \'  '  ,-  ^ 
Peace  hast  thou  never  witnessed  !  There  exists  ,  ,. 
A  higher  than  the  warrior's  excellence.'  /■ . 

In  war  itself  war  is  no  ultimate  purpose. 
The  vast  and  sudden  deeds  of  violence, 
Adventures  wild,  and  wonders  of  the  moment. 
These  are  not  they,  my  son,  that  generate 
The  Calm,  the  Blissful,  the  enduring  mighty ! 
Lo  there  1  the  soldier,  rapid  architect, 
Builds  his  light  town  of  canvas,  and  at  once 
The  whole  scene  moves  and  bustles  momently 
With  arms  and  neighing  steeds  ;  and  mirth  and  quarrel 
The  motley'  market  fill ;  the  roads,  the  streams, 
Are  crowded  with  new  freights ;  trade  stirs  and  hurried  I 
But  on  some  morrow  mom  all  suddenly 
The  tents  drop  down,  the  horde  renews  its  march. — 
Dreary  and  solitary  as  a  church-yard 
The  meadow  and  down-trodden  seed-plot  lie  : 
And  the  year's  harvest  is  gone  utterly. 

Max.  0,  let  the  em^ror  make  peace,  my  father  1 
Moat  gladly  would  I  give  the  blood-itamea  laurel 
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For  the  first  violet  of  the  leafless  spring,     ' 

Plucked  in  those  quiet  fields  where  I  have  journeyed  I 

Oct.  What  ails  thee  ?  What  so  moves  thee,  all  at  once  ? 

Max.  Peace  have  I  ne'er  beheld  .'  I  have  beheld  it. 
From  thence  am  I  come  hither :  0  I  that  sight, 
It  glimmers  still  before  me,  like  some  landscape 
Left  in  the  distance, — some  delicious  landscape  I 
My  road  conducted  me  through  countries  where 
The  war  has  not  yet  reached.     Life,  life,  my  father — 
My  venerable  father,  life  has  charms 
Wnich  we  have  ne'er  experienced.     We  have  been 
But  voyaging  along  its  barren  coasts. 
Like  some  poor,  ever-roaming  horde  of  pirates,      '       , 
That,  crowded  in  the  rank  and  narrow  ship. 
House  on  the  wild  sea  with  wiid  usages. 
Nor  know  aught  of  the  mainland,  but  the  bays 
Where  safeliest  they  may  venture  a  thieves'  landing. 
Whate'er  in  the  inland  dales  the  land  conceals 
Of  fair  and  exquisite, — 0  I  nothing,  nothing 
Do  we  behold  of  that  in  our  rude  voyage. 

Oct.  And  so  your  journey  has  revealed  this  to  you  ? 

Max.  'T  was  the  first  leisure  of  my  life.     0,  tell  me, 
What  is  the  meed  and  purpose  of  the  toil, 
The  painful  toil,  which  robbed  me  of  my  youth, 
"Leit  me  a  heart  unsouled  and  solitary, 
A  spirit  uninformed,  unornamented  1 
For  the  camp's  stir,  and  crowd,  and  ceaseless  'larum, 
The  neighing  war-horse,  the  air  shattering  trumpet, 
The  unvaried,  still  returning  hour  of  duty. 
Word  of  command,  and  exercise  of  arms — 
There's  n6thing  here,  there's  nothing  in  all  this       .. 
To  satisfy  the  heart,  the  gasping  heart !  '    , 

Mere  bustling  nothingness,  where  the  soul  is  not — 
This  cannot  be  the  sole  felicity. 
These  cannot  be  man's  best  and  only  pleasures!      * 

Oct.  Much  has  thou  learnt,  my  son,  in  this  short  journey. 

Max.  0 !  day  thrice  lovely  I  when  at  length  the  soldier 
Returns  home  into  life ;  when  he  becomes 
A  fellow -man  among  his  fellow-men.      ---t  -^  - 

The  colors  are  unfurled,  the  cavalcade 
Marshals,  and  now  the  buzz  is  hushed,  and,  harkl 
Now  the  soft  peace-march  beats,  Home,  brothers,  home ! 
The  caps  and  helmets  are  all  garlanded  .    , 

With  green  boughs,  the  last  plundering  of  the  fields.'     v< 
The  city  gates  fly  open  of  themselves  ; 
They  need  no  longer  the  petard  to  tear  them. 
The  ramparts  are  all  filled  with  men  and  women, 
With  peaceful  men  and  women,  that  send  onwards 
Kisses  and  welcomings  upon  the  air, 
Which  they  make  breezy  with  affectionate  gestures. 
From  all  the  towers  liugs  out  the  merry  p^. 
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The  joyous  vespers  of  a  bloody  day.  , ; 

^       0,  happy  man,  0,  fortunate  1  for  whom 

The  well-known  door,  the  faithful  arms  are  open,    ' 
The  faithful  tender  arms  with  mute  embracing  I 

Schiller,  translated  by  Coleridge. 


ADRASTUS,  CRYTHES,  AND  ION. 

Cry.  The  king!      ' 

Ad.    Stranger,  I  bid  thee  welcome  ; 
We  are  about  to  tread  the  same  dark  passage. 
Thou  almost  on  the  instant. — Is  the  sword  (to  Crythes) 
Of  justice  sharpon'd,  and  the  headsman  ready  ? 

Cry.  Thou  may'st  behold  them  plainly  in  the  court ; 
Even  now  the  solemn  soldiers  line  the  ground. 
The  steel  gleams  on  the  altar,  and  the  slave 
Disrobes  himself  for  duty. 

Ad,  (to  Ion)  Dost  thou  see  them  ?    ' 

Ion.  I  do. 

Ad.  He  sees  and  yet  he  does  not  change  ! 

If,  even  now,  thou  wilt  depart,  and  leave 
Thy  traitorous  thoughts  unspoken,  thou  art  free. 

Ion.  I  thank  thee  for  thy  offer  ;  but  I  stand 
Before  thee  for  the  lives  of  thousands,  rich 
In  all  that  makes  life  precious  to  the  brave  ; 
Who  perish  not  alone,  but  in  their  fall 
Break  the  far-spreading  tendrils  that  they  feed. 
And  leave  them  nurtureless.     If  thou  wilt  hear  me 
For  them,  I  am  content  to  speak  no  more. 

Ad.  Thou  hast  thy  wish,  then.     Crythesl  till  yon  dial 
Casts  its  thin  shadow  on  the  approaching  hour, 
I  hear  this  gallant  traitor.     On  the  instant. 
Come  without  word,  and  lead  him  to  his  doom. 
Now  leave  us. 

Cry.  What,  alone  ? 

Ad.  Yes,  slave,  alone  : 

He  ifc  no  assassin !  (ii'ccif  Crythes.) 

Tell  me  who  thou  art. 
What  generous  source  owns  that  heroic  blood. 
Which  holds  its  course  thus  bravely  ?     What  great  wars 
Have  nursed  the  courage  that  can  look  on  death — 
Certain  and  speedy  death — with  placid  eye?  (\ 

Ion.  I  am  a  simple  youth,  who  never  bore  ' 

The  weight  of  armor — one  who  may  not  b'^ast 
Of  noble  birth,  or  valor  of  his  own. 
Deem  not  the  powers  which  nerve  me  thus  to  speak     ^ 
In  thy  great  presence,  and  have  made  my  heart, 
Upon  the  verge  of  bloody  death,  as  calm,  ,  . 

Aa  e(|Uftl  in  its  beatings,  as  when  sleep        '    /^V  ' 
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Approach'd  me  nestling  from  the  sportive  toils 

Of  thoughtless  childhood,  and  celestial  forms 

Began  to  glimmer  through  the  deepening  shadows 

Of  soft  oblivion — to  belong  to  me! 

These  are  the  strengths  of  Heaven  ;  to  thee  they  speak, 

Bid  thee  to  hearken  to  thy  people's  cry, 

Or  warn  thee  that  thy  hour  must  shortly  come ! 

Ad.  I  know  it  must ;  so  may'st  thou  spare  thy  warnings. 
The  envious  gods  in  me  have  doom'd  a  race, 
Whose  glories  stream  from  the  same  cloud-girt  founts, 
Whence  their  own  dawn  upon  the  infant  world  ; 
And  I  shall  sit  on  my  ancestral  throne 
To  meet  their  vengeance  ;  but  till  then  I  rule  * 

As  I  have  ever  ruled,  and  thou  wilt  feel. 

Ion.  I  will  not  further  urge  thy  safety  to  thee  j 
It  may  be,  as  thou  say'st,  too  late;  nor  seek 
To  make  thee  tremble  at  the  gathering  curse 
Which  shall  burst  forth  in  mockery  at  thy  fall  ; 
But  thou  art  gifted  with  a  nobler  sens^ — 

I  know  thou  art  my  sovereign! — sense  of  pain 
Endured  by  mjrriad  A.rgives,  in  whose  souls,  ^; 

And  in  whose  fathers'  souls,  thou  and  thy  fathers 

Have  kept  their  cherish'd  state  ;  whose  heartstrings,  still 
The  living  fibres  of  thy  rooted  power, 

Quiver  with  agonies  thy  crimes  have  drawn 

From  Heavenly  justice  on  them. 

Ad.  How !  my  crimes  ?  ' 

Ion.   Yes  ;  'tis  the  eternal  law,  that  where  guilt  is, 

Sorrow  shall  answer  it ;  and  thou  hast  not 

A  poor  man's  privilege  to  bear  alone. 

Or  in  the  narrow  circle  of  his  kinsmen,  »: 

The  penalties  of  evil ;  fop  in  thine, 

A  nation's  fate  lies  circled.     King  Adiastus  ! 

Steel' d  as  thy  heart  is  with  the  usages 

Of  pomp  and  power,  a  few  short  summers  since 

Thou  wert  a  child,  and  canst  not  be  relentless.  • 

Oh,  if  maternal  love  embraced  thee  then, 

Think  of  the  mothers  who  with  eyes  unwet  .. 

Glare  o'er  their  perishing  children  ;  hast  thou  shared 

The  glow  of  a  first  friendship  which  is  bom 

'Midst  the  rude  sports  of  boyhood,  think  of  youth 

Smitten  amidst  its  playthings  ; — let  the  spirit 

Of  thy  own  innocent  childhood  whisper  pity  1 

— TALrOURD, 
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ILLUSTRATING  THE 


ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS   OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


I.  ANGLO-SAXON  PERIOD.— A.D.  449—1O06.* 
FromTRE  Creation. 


Nu  we  aceolan  herian 
heofon  rices  "weard, 
metodes  mihte, 
and  hia  mod-ge-thonc, 
"wera  wuldor  faeder  1 
swa  he  wundra  ge-hwaos, 
ece  dryhten, 
oord  onstealde. 
He  serest  ge-sc6op 


Now  we  shall  praise 
the  guardian  ot  heaven,  • 
the  might  of  the  creator, 
and  iiis  counsel, 
the  glory-father  of  men  I 
how  he  of  all  wonders, 
the  eter^;ial  lord, 
formed  the  beginning. 
He  first  created 


"  Tke  reader  will  do  well  to  keep  in  mind,  or  under  his  eye,  the  four  following  Schemes, 
or  Synoptical  Views,  according  to 'Vhich  the  history  of  the  English  language  in  its  entire 


extent  may  be  methodized : — 


1    )-.. 


'■"it 


1.  Original,  Pure,  Simple,  or  First  English  (commonly  called  Saxon,  or  Anglo-Saxon) ; 
Synthetic,  or  Inflectional,  in  its  Grammar,  and  Homogeneous  in  its  Vocabulary ; 

2'.  Broken,  or  Second  English  (commonly  called  Semi-Saxon),— from  soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century  to  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth — when  its 
ancient  Grammatical  sjTjtem  had  been  destroyed,  and  it  had  been  converted  from 
an  Inflectional  into  a  Non-Inflectional  and  AntUytic  Language,  by  the  first  action 
upon  it  of  the  Norman  Conquest ; 

8.  Mixed,  or  Compound,  or  Composite,  or  Third  English, — since  che  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century — about  which  date  its  Vocabulfirj'  also  began  to  be  changed  by  the 
combination  of  its  original  Gothic  with  a  French  (Romance  or  Neo-Latin)  element, 
under  the  second  action  upon  it  of  the  Norma>n  Conquest. 

XL 

1.  The  Original  form,  in  which  the  three  vowel-endings  a,  e,  and  u  are  employed  in  the 

declension  of  nouns  and  the  conjugation  of  verbs  ; 

2.  The  Second  form,  in  which  the  single  termuiaticm  e  represents  indiscriminately  the 

three  ancient  vowel-endings,  but  still  constitutes  a  distinct  syllable ; 

3.  The  Third  form,  in  which  this  termination  e  of  nouns  and  verbs,  though  still  written, 

ia  no  longer  syllabically  pronounced. 

IIL 

,    Sfoaon,  or  Anglo-Saxon',  throughout  the  period  before  the  Norman  Conquest ; 

£.  ^v*.^*-Saaeon ;  from  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 

century ;  the  period  of  the  Infancy  and  Childhood  of  our  existing  national  speech ; 
8.  Oii,  or  rather  Early,  English ;  from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  to  ..le  middle  of 

the  fourteenth  century  ;  the  period  of  the  Boyhood  of  our  existing'  S|.)eech , 
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ylda  beamum 
heofon  to  hrofe, 
halig  scyppend  1 
tha  middan-geard 
mon-cynnes  weard, 
ece  dryhten, 
cefter  teode, 
firum  foldan, 
frea  aehmhtig  I 


for  the  children  of  men 
heaven  as  a  roof,  i  - 

•the  holy  creator ! 
then  the  world 
the  guardian  of  mankind, 
the  eternal  lord, 
produced  afterwards, 
the  earth  for  men, 
the  almighty  master  ! 

— C^DMON  (died  A.  d.  680). 


From  his  ti'dtislation  of  Boethius'a  work  On.  the  CONSOLATION 

OF  Philosophy. 


Fela  spella  him  saadon  tha  Beor- 
mas,  aegther  ge  of  hyra  agenum 
lande^ge  of  thaem  lande  the  ymb  hy 
utan  Vaoron  ;  ac  he  nyste    hwaet 


thses  sothes  waer, 
sylf  ne  geseah. 


for-thwm  he  hit 
Tha  Finnas  him 


Many  things  him  told  the  Beor- 
mas,  both  of  their  own  land  and  of 
the  land  that  around  them  about 
were  ;  but  he  wist-not  what  (of-) 
the  sooth  was,  for-that  he  it  self  not 
saw.     The  Finns  him  thought,  and 


4.  Middle  English ;  from  tho  middle  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 

fintury ;  the  youth,  or  Adolescence  of  our  existing  speech  ; 
6.  ifo(2«m  English ;  since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  the  Manhood  of  our 

exiatins;  speech.  ■,.■^^.^  ■     .    ,  ,■  . 

rv. 

A.D. 

460.  Comtnencement  of  the  conquest  and  occupation  of  South  Britain  by  the  Angles 
and  Saxons,  bringing  with  them  their  ancestral  Gothic  speech ; 

1066.  Conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans ;  Establishment  of  French  as  tho  courtly 
and  literary  language  of  the  country ;  Commencement  of  the  reduction  of  the 
ancient  vernacular  tongue  to  the  condition  of  a  patois,  and  of  its  conversion  from 
a  synthetic  to  an  analytic  tongue ; 

1164.  End  of  the  reign  of  the  four  Norman  kings  and  accession  of  the  Plantageuet  dyn- 
ast j'  ;  Beginning  of  the  connexion  with  Southern  France  through  the  marriage  of 
Henry  II.  with  Eleanor  of  Poitou  ;  Termination  of  the  National  Chronicle,  the 
latest  considerable  composition  in  the  regular  form  of  the  ancient  language  ;  Full 
commencement  of  the  intermixture  of  the  two  races  ; 

1272.  New  age  of  the  Edwards ;  Commencement  of  the  connexion  of  the  English  royal 
family  with  that  of  Prance  by  the  second  marriage  of  Edward  I.  with  a  daughter 
of  Philip  in.  ;  Employment,  at  first  occasionally,  afterwards  habitually,  of  French 
instead  of  Latin  as  the  Language  of  the  Statutes ;  Commencement  of  its  active 
intermixture  with  the  vernacular  tongue  ; 

1862.  Trials  at  law  in  the  King's  Courts  directed  by  the  statute  of  36  Edward  III.  to  be 
conducted  no  longer  in  French  but  in  English  ;  Victory  of  the  native  tongue  in  Its 
new  composite  form  over  its  foreign  rival,  and  recovery  of  its  old  position  as  the 
literary  language  of  the  country,  under  the  impulse  of  the  war  with  France,  and 
of  the  genius  of  Minot,  Langland,  and  Chaucer. 

1465.  Outbreak  of  the  desolating  War  of  the  Roses,  and  complete  extinction  for  a  time 
of  the  light  of  literature  in  England  ; 

1568.  Accession  of  Elizabeth ;  Commencement  of  a  new  literary  era,  with  the  native 
language  in  sole  dominion ; 

1660.  Restoration  of  the  Stuarts  ;  Noonday  of  the  Oallican  age  of  English  literature ; 

1760.  Accession  of  George  III. ;  Complete  association  intb*  national  literature  of  Scottish' 
and  Iri«h  writ«ra  with  thoae  of  England.  "—Crai^. 


<«■# 
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,  and 


\ngles 
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I  of  the 
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)t  dyn- 
liage  of 
le,  the 
Full 

royal 

|ughter 

rench 

active 

.  to  be 
Le  ill  its 

,  as  the 
be,  and 

I  a  time 

1  native 

,ire;  ^ 

Icottish 


thuhte,  and  tha  Beormas  sprsecon 
neah  an  getheode.  Swithost  he  for 
thyder,  to-eacan  thsea  landes  scea- 
wunge,  forthscmhors-hwaelum,  for- 
thsem  hi  habbath  swythe  ajtheie  ban 
on  hyra  tothum,  tha  tetli  hy  broh- 
tpn  sume  thsem  cynincge  :  and  hyra 
hyd  bith  ewythe  god  to  scip-rapum. 
Se  hwael  bith  micle  Isessa  thonne 
othre  hwalas,  ne  bith  he  lenefra 
thonne  syf an  elna  lang  ;  ac  on  his 
agnum  lande  is  se  betsta  hwsel- 
huntath,  tha  beoth  eahta  and  feo- 
wertiges  elnalange,  and  tha  maestan 
fiftiges  elna  lange  ;  thara  he  ssede 
thset  he  syxa  sum  ofsloge  syxtig  on 
twam  dagum .  He  was  swythe  spe- 
dig  man  on  thsem  aehtum  the  heora 
speda  on  beoth,  thajt  is  on  wild- 
deorum. 


the  Beormas  spoke  uign  one  lan- 
guage. Chiefliest  he  fared  thither, 
besides  the  land's  seeing,  for  the 
horse-whales,  for-that*  they  have 
very  noble  bones  in  their  teeth,  these 
teeth  they  brought  some  (to-)  the 
the  king  :  and  their  hide  is  very 
good  for  ahip-ropes.  This  whale  is 
much  less  than  other  whales,  not  is 
he  longer  than  seven  ells  long  ;  but 
in  his  own  land  is  the  best  whale- 
hunting,  they  are  eight  and  forty 
ells  long,  and  the  largest  fifty  ells 
long  ;  (of-)  these  he  said  that  he 
(of-)  six  some  slew  sixty  in  two 
days.  He  was  (a)  very  wealthy 
man  in  the  ownings  that  their 
wealth  in  is,  that  is  in  wild-deer, 

—King  Alfred.  (849-901.) 


11.  SEMI-SAXON  PERIOD.— A.D.  1066—1250.. 


KING  ARTHUR'S  DREAM. 


To  niht  a  mine  slepe, 

Ther  ich  laei  on  bure, 

Me  imaette  a  sweuen  ; 

Ther  uore  ich  ful  sari  aem. 

Me  imette  that  mon  me  hof 

Uppen  are  halle. 

Tha  halle  ich  gon  bestriden, 

Swulc  ich  wolde  riden 

Alle  tha  lend  tha  ich  ah    \ 

Alle  ich  ther  ouer  sah. 

And  Walwain  sat  biuoren  me  ; 

Mi  sweord  he  bar  an  honde 

Tha  com  Moddred  faren  ther 

Mid  uaimete  uolke. 

He  bar  an  his  honde 

Ane  wiax  etronge. 

He  bigon  to  heweno 

Hardliche  swithe, 

And  tha  postes  for-heoualle 


To  night  in  my  sleep,    ^      r    !«fi 

Where  I  lay  in  bower  (chamber), 

I  dreamt  «  a  dream  ; 

Therefore  I  full  sorry  am. 

T  dreamt  6  that  men  raised  me 

Upon  a  hall. 

The  hall  I  gan  bestride. 

So  as  I  would  ride 

All  the  land  that  I  owned 

All  I  ihere  over-saw. 

And  Walwain  sat  before  me; 

My  sword  he  bare  in  hand. 

Then   came  Modred    to    fare  (go) 

there 
With    unmeasured    (unnumbered) 

folk. 
He  bare  in  his  hand 
An  axe  strong. 
He  began  to  hew 
Hardly  exceedingly, 
And  the   posts  thoroughly-h«wed 

all 


a  Rather,  Tlicre  m«t  me,  there  oeeurred  to  me? 


h  It  oeeurred  te  me? 
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Tha  heolcreu  up  the  halle. 
Ther  ich  isey  Wenheuer  eke, 

Wimmonerf^leofuest  me  : 
Al  there  inuche  halJe  rof 
Mid  hire  honden  heo  to-droh. 
Tha  halle  gon  to  haelden, 
And  ich  haeld  to  grunden, 
That  mi  riht  aerm  to-brac, 
Tha  seide  Modred,  Haue  that ! 
Adun  ueol  tha  halle 
And  Walwain  gon  to  ualle, 
And  feol  a  there  eorthe  ; 
His  aermes  brekeen  beine. 
And  ich  igrap  mi  sweord  leofe 
Mid  mire  leoft  honde, 
And  smaet  of  Modred  is  haft, 
That  hit  wond  a  thene  ueld  ; 

And  tha  quene  ich  al  to-snathde, 

Mid  deore  mine  sweorde, 

And  aeodthen  ich  heo  adiin  sette 

In  ane  swarte  putte. 

And  al  mi  uolc  riche 

Sette  to  fleme, 

That  nuste  ich  under  Criste 

Whar  heo  bicomen  weoren. 

Buten  mi  seolf  ich  gond  atstonden 

Uppen  ane  wolden 

And  ich  ther  wondrien  agon 

Wide  yeond  than  moren. 

Ther  ich  isah  gripes 

And  grisliche  fugheles. 

Tha  com  an  guldene  leo 

Lithen  ouer  dune.  ' 

Deoren  swithe  hende, 

Tha  ure  Drihten  make. 

Tha  leo  me  orn  foren  to, 

Ajid  iueng  me  bi  than  midle, 

And  forth  hire  gun  yeongen 

And  to  there  sae  wende. 

And  ich  isaeh  thae  vthen 

1  there  sae  driuen  ; 

An(i  the  leo  i  ihan  ulode 

Iwende  with  me  seolue. 

Tha  wit-  i  sae  comen, 

Tha  vthen  me  hire  binomen. 

Com  ther  an  fisc  lithe. 


That  held  up  the  hall.   ^    '-»' 
There  I  saw  Weuhever  (Guinever, 

the  Queen)  eke 
Of  women  loveliest  to  me  ; 
All  the  great  (mickle)  hall  roof 
With  her  hands  she  drew  {dovm). 
The  hall  gan  to  tumble, 
And  I  tumbled  to  ground,  > 

That  my  right  arm  broke. 
Then  said  Modred,  Have  that  I 
Adown  fell  the  hall,  > 

And  Walwain  ■gan  to  fall. 
And  fell  on  the  earth  ; 
His  arms  brake  both. 
And  I  grasped  my  dear  sword, 
With  my  left  hand. 
And  smote  off  Modred  his  head. 
That    it  rolled    (wended)   on   the 

field; 
And  the  queen  I  all  cut  to  pieces 

(snedded). 
With  my  dear  aword. 
And  then  I  her  adown  set 
In  a  black  pit. 

And  all  my  rich  (great)  people 
Set  to  flight, 

That  I  wist  not  under  Christ 
Where  they  were  become  (gone). 
But  myself  I  gan  stand 
Upon  a  wold  {or  weald) 
And  I  there  gan  to  wander 
Wide  over  the  moors. 
There  I  saw  gripes  (griflfous), 
And  grisly  fowls  (birds). 
Then  came  a  golden  lion 
To  glide  over  the  down. 
A  beast  (deer)  very  handsome, 
That  our  Lord  made. 
The  lion  ran  forward  to  me,  • 
And  took  me  by  the  middle, 
And  forth  herself  gan  move 
And  to  'the  sea  went. 
And  I  saw  the  waves 
In  the  sea  drive  ; 
And  the  lion  in  the  flood 
Went  with  myself. 
When  we  in  sea  came. 
The  waves /rpm  me  her  took. 
Came  there  a  fish  to  glide  a 


a  That  is,  A  fish  approached.    Unless  we  should  understand  lithe  to  be  an  epithet  of  the 
fish.    But  the  later  text,  "  Com  thar  a  fisc  sweinme"  is  against  that. 


Ilk 


in 


TIERS  ploughman's  VISION^ 
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And  feraden  mo  to  londe.     ^  ^ 
Tha  Tves  ich  al  wot, 
And  weri  of  soryen,  and  seoc. 
Tha  gon  ich  iwakien 
Swithe  ich  gon  to  quakieu ; 
Tha  gon  ich  to  binien  '  ■* 

Swule  ich  al  fur  bume. 
And  awa  ich  habbe  al  niht 
Of  mine  sweuene  swithe  ithoht 
For  ich  what  to  iwiase 
Agan  is  al  mi  blisse  ; 
For  a  to  mine  Hue 
Soryen  ich  mot  driye. 
Wade  that  ich  nabbe  here 
Wenhauer  mine  quene  ! 


And  brought  me  to  land. 

Then  waa  I  all  wet, 

And  weary  from  sorrow,  and  sick. 

When  I  gan  to  awake 

Greatly  I  gan  to  quake  ; 

Then  gan  I  to  tremble 

As  if  I  all  with  fire  burned. 

And  80  I  have  all  night 

Of  my  dream  much  thought ; 

For  I  wot  to  certainty 

Agone  is  all  my  bliss  ; 

For  aye  to  (throughout)  my  life 

Sorrow  I  must  endure. 

Welaway  (alas)  that  I  have  not  hero 

Wenhaver,  my  queen  !  , 


— Layamon  (between  1155  and  1200.) 


III.  OLD  ENGLISH  PERIOD.— A.D.  1250—1558. 
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FROM  PIERS  PLOUGHMAN'S  VISION. 

'  .     ■  In  a  summer  season,     '      ' 

■  ,  When  soft  was  the  sun,    , 

I  shjoop  me  into  shrowds «    ,, 

As  I  a  sheepft  were;         . 
In  habit  as  an  hermit 
Unholy  of  werkes,c 
\  .'  Went  wide  in  this  worl4         t  . 

Wonders  to  hear;  * 

Ac<i  on  a.  May  morwening 
\     ;^  ,  ,       On  Malvern  hills 
..V':.;  ,  '  /    Me  befel  a  ferly,  ^  ^     ^^>  *    ''•.      ■■  :■'.-' 

.'  '  Of  fairy  me  thought.    ^  *"  '  ,.,  , 

,    ■  •  I  was  weary  for-wander»,d,/     • 

•       '  And  went  me  to  re*      ,  vs     .:.        . 

Under  a  brood     bant, 
•        \      ,"  By  a  burn's 'i  side; 

■»     .n^  And  as  I  lay  and  leaned,  •■,.,! 

And  looked  on  the  waters, 
I  slombered  into  a  sleeping,       *- 

(I  I  put  myself  into  clothes.  "'  5  A  shepherd. 

c  Whltaker's  iutarpretatioii  Is  *'  in  habit,  not  like  an  anchorite  who  keeps  his  cell,  but 
likoone  of  those  unholy  hermits  who  wander  about  the  world  to  see  and  hear  wonders." 
He  reads,  "That  went  forth  in  the  world,' &:.     d  And.  e  Wo'ider. 

/  Worn  out  with  wandering.  g  Broad.  h  Stream's, 
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PIERS  PLOUGHMAN  S  VISION. 
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^;.' 

•;.  ,^ri;i*  •l«;*.^ 

/:': 

;.  ,r„^  mi'* 

'  ' 

^i'-ik^K 

i'  ■^^'.    ai  i'.;  i. 

'-■    -■■^''.-y- 

'■\ 

V  J,  It  swayed  so  mury.  «    ,«- .  > 

Then  gan  I  meten  &  j, 

,    I  A  marvellous  sweven,  e 

;.,  That  I  was  in  a  wilderness, 

,.  -  .  Wist  I  never  where  ; 

,  ;,;  An(J,  as  I  beheld  into  the  e«0t 

t   .     -■  ■■[  On  high  to  the  sun, 

* .  *  I  seigh"  a  tower  on  a  toft«    c, 

'?;''"''  .  Frieliche  ymaked,  /  ^ 

;  ■  A  deep  dale  beneath,  ,.>  ,  .       V 

A  (iohjon  therein,  '  ;  ■   _.  J- 

With  deep  ditches  and  darke,  i      '-i 

And  dreadful  of  sight.  ;' 

,  .  A  fair  field  full  of  folk  -  /? 

Found  I  there  between, 

'    .  Of  all  manner  of  men,  '' 

'  '  The  mean  and  the  rich, 

'^  Werkingi/  and  wandering 

'  .  As  the  world  asketh. 

*  Some  putten  hem  A  to  the  plough, 

Playden  full  seld,  * 

■       •  In  setting  and  sowing  ' 

Swonken  j  full  hard,  ' 

And  wonnen  that  wasters 

-      ;.  With  gluttony  destroy eth,  ft      " .  .    -.    .. 

And  some  putten  hem  to  pride, 

Apparelled  hem  theijeafter, 

0  In  countenance  of  clothing 

Comen  degiiised,t 

In  prayers  and  penances   * 

'  Putten  hem  many,  m 

AD  for  the  love  of  our  Lctd 

'  ;  Livcdon  full  strait,  n  r 

.  -  In  hope  to  have  after 

Heaven-riche  bliss  ;  o   " 

As  anchors  and  heremites  p  » 

'   .  That- holden  hem  in  hit  g  cells, 

-         :•  And  coveten  nought  in  country 

To  carryen  about. 

For  no  likerous  liflode  ...  -     " 

Hir  likame  to  please.  »*      ■  ,  >       « 

»■'  And  some  choEen  chaffer:* 

■#?■  ,-     ■  '  ■  '■■  "  *". 

a  It  sounded  TO  pleasant.        ;;''    &  Meet.         -    *    -- 

d  Saw.  j'*'  '•'    «  An  elevated  ground. 

g  Working-.      ., ,      ^  h  Put  them. 

j  Labored.      """'  .  k  Won  that  which  wasters  with-gluttouy  destroy. 

I  Came  disguised.    Whitaker  reads,  "  In  countenance  and  in  clothing." 

m,  Man}'  put  them,  applied  themselves  to,  engaged  iu.  n  Lived  full  strictly. 

oThe  bliss  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  p  Anchorites  and  eremites,  or  hermits. 

q  Hold  them  in  their.      t  By  no  likerous  living  their  body  to  please,      s  Merchandise 


c  Dream. 
/  Handsomely  built, 
i  Played  full  seldom.' 


THE  TEMPL13  OF  MARS. 
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They  chevedena  the  better, 
As  it  seemeth  to  our  sight     ',, 

That  swich  me  thriveth.  *    . 
And  some  murths  to  mako 

Afi  minstrallea  con," 
And  geten  gold  with  hir  glee.d 

Guiltless,  llieve.« 
Ac  japers  and  jaugellers/ 

Judas'  children, 
Feignen  hem  fantasies 

And  fools  hem  maketh. 
And  han  hirfi'  wit  at  will 

To  werken  if  they  wold. 
That  Poul  preacheth  of  hem 

I  wol  nat  preve  ^  it  here  : 
But  qui  loquitur  turpiloquium  * 

la  Jupiter's  hme.j      „.  , 


..»f' 


^■yi-y 


;•.■■   i 


-Li.Koi.Ain>B  (about  1360.) 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  MARS. 

Why  should  I  not  as  well  eke  tell  you  all 
*      -,     Tho  portraiture  that  was  upon  tlie  wall 

Within  the  Temple  of  mighty  Mars  the  Red? 
^  All  painted  was  the  wall  in  length  and  bred  * 

Like  to  the  estres  ^  of  the  grisley  place 

That  hight  m  the  great  Temple  of  Mars  in  Trace,  n 

In  thilkeo  cold  and  frosty  region 

There  as  Mars  hath  his  sovereign  mansion. 
First  on  the  wall  was  painted  a  forest, 

In  which  there  wonneth  p  neither  man  no  beast ; 

With  knotty  knarry  barren  trees  old, 
,^,  Of  stubbea  sharp  and  hidous  to  behold, 

In  which  there  ran  a  rumble  and  a  swough,? 

As  though  a  storm  should  bresten  r  every  bough  ;       ■  , 
^.  And  downward  from  an  hill  under  a  bent*  V 

v'  There  stood  the  Temple  of  Mara  Armipotent, 

V      >      Wrought  all  of  burned^  steel,  of  which  the  entree 

Was  long,  and  strait,  and  ghastly  for  *o  see  ; 

And  thereout  came  a  rage  and  swich  t%  /ise« 

That  it  made  all  the  gates  for  to  rise. '      -', 

a  Achieved  their  end.  b  That  such  men  thrive. 

c  And  3orae  are  skilled  to  make  mirths,  or  amusements,  as  minstrels. 


d  And  get  pold  with  their  minstrelsy.  e  Believe. 

g  Have  their.  h  Will  not  prove. 

j  Our  modem  hind,  or  servant. 

k  Breadth.        I  The  interior.       »»  Is  called,    n  Thrace. 
q  A  loiig  sighing  noise,  such  as  in  Scotland  is  called  a  sugh. 
«  A  dedlivity.    t  Burnished,    u  A  violent  hlast? 


/  But  Jesters  and  jugglers. 
i  Whoso  speaketh  ribaldry. 

0  That  aame.    p  Dwelleth. 
r  Waa  going  to  break. 
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OAIUS  FABRICIUS. 


The  northern  light  in  at  the  dore  shone  ;  '   - 

For  window  on  the  wall  ne  was  there  none  ^ 

Through  which  men  mighten  any  light  discern. 

The  door  was  all  of  athamanta  etem, 

Yclenched  overthwart  and  endelong^ 

With  iron  tough,  and,  for  to  make  it  strong. 

Every  pillar  the  temple  to  sustene 

Was  tonne-great,  c  of  iron  bright  arid  shene. 

There  saw  I  first  the  dark  imagining  , 

Of  Felony,  and  all  the  compassing  ; 

The  cruel  Ire,  red  as  any  gled  ;  d  i* 

The  Pioke-purso,  and  eke  the  pale  Dtead ; 

The  Smiler  with  the  knife  under  the  cloak  ; 

The  shepen «  brenning/  with  the  blake  smoke  ; 

The  treason  of  the  murdering  in  the  bed  ;  '•» 

The  open  wer,  g  with  woundes  all  bebled ; 

Contek  >>■  with  bloody  knife  and  sharp  menace  ; 

All  full  of  chirking  i  was  that  sorry  place. 

The  sleer  j  of  himself  yet  saw  I  there  ; 

His  hearte-blood  hath  bathed  all  his  hair  ; 

The  nail  ydriven  in  the  shod  k  on  hight ; 

The  colde  death,  with  mouth  gaping  upright. 

Amiddes  of  the  Temple  sat  Miscnance,  , 

With  discomfort  and  sorry  countenance  : 

Yet  saw  I  Woodness^  laughing  in  his  rage, 

Armed  Complaint,  Outhees,»i  and  fierce  Outrage  . 

The  carrainn  in  the  bush,  with  throat  ycorven  ;     ' 

A  thousand  slain,  and  not  of  qualm  ystorven;l> 

The  tyrant,  with  the  prey  by  force  yraft ;  g 

The  town  destroyed ; — there  was  nothing  laft.  r 

—Chaucer  (1328—1400.) 


CAIUS  FABRICIUS.  . 

■,...■  -4  ■■  .   ■   .  ' 

In  a  Croniq  I  fynde  thus,    ,.  %'■  .    ,  ■ 

How  that  Caius  Fabricius 

Wich  whilome  was  consul  of  Rome,  * 

By  whome  the  lawes  yede  and  come,  «         /, 
Whan  the  Sampnitees  to  him  brouht        ^.!  >  *  V' 

A  somme  of  golde,  and  hym  by  souht    ' 
To  done  hem  fauoure  in  the  lawe,  ^' •■ 

Towarde  the  golde  he  gan  hym  drawe  :  ■     ' 

Whereof,  in  alle  mennes  loke, 
A  parte  into  his  honde  he  tooke, 

b  Across  and  lengthways.  c  Of  the  circumference  of  a  tun. 

e  Stable.  /Burning.  (7 War.  /i  Contention. 

<  Di'sa^eeable  sound.       j  Slayer,      A:  Hair  of  the  head.        Z  Madness,      w  Outcry. 
Carrion.  0  Cut.  p  Dead  (starved).  3  Reft.  r  Left. 

t  Wpnt  and  et^me. 


■•f'i 


a  Adamant. 
d  Burning  coal 
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■  Ht         i 


*•'• 


<:4.; 


:■:  ,wi 


"i,,:  Wich  to  his  mouthe  iu  alle  haste       '■'■* 

He  put  hit  for  to  smelle  and  taste, 
And  to  his  ihb  and  to  his  ere, 
Bot  ho  ne  fonde  no  comfort  there  : 
'      And  thanne  he  be  gan  it  to  despise, 
And  tcdde  vnto  hem  in  this  wise : 
"  I  not  what  is  with  golde  to  thryve, 
Whan  none  of  alle  my  wittes  fyve 
Fynt  savour  ne  delite  ther  inne  ; 
So  is  it  bot  a  nyce  sinne 
Of  golde  so  ben  to  coveitous. 
Bot  he  is  riche  an  glorioiis 
Wich  hath  in  his  subiecciou 
The  men  wich  in  possession 
Ben  riche  of  gold,  and  by  this  skille,  a 
For  he  may  alday  whan  he  wille, 
Or  be  him  leef  or  be  him  loth, 
'    '   ■       Justice  don  vppon  hem  bothe." 

Lo  thus  he  seide,  and  with  that  worde 
He  thrcwe  to  fore  hem  on  the  borde 
The  golde  oute  of  his  honde  anon, 
And  seido  hem  that  he  wolde  none, 
*       So  that  he  kepte  his  liberte, 

•To  do  justice  and  equite,  [ 

With(ftit  lucre  of  such  richesse. 
There  be  nowe  fewe.of  such  I  gesse. 
For  it  was  thilke  tymes  used        ,      i  . 
That  every  juge  was  refused,  '     '',,,' 

Wich  was  not  frende  to  commoun  riht ;     ■"[.  4'' ' 
Bot  thai  that  wolden  stonde  vpriht     ,   ^Z  •      ■''; 
For  trouth  only  to  do  justiof  "     >.r:    ^. 

Preferred  were  in  thilke  office,      '  .      , 

To  deme  and  juge  common  lawe,  •     .     "'* 

Wich  nowe  men  soyn  is  alle  withdrawe.  , 

To  set  !^  lawe  and  keep  it  nouht  j      * 

There  is  no  common  profit  souht,  ,-, 

*  But,  above  alle,  natheless,  .-*••"*-    ..  ' 

The  lawe  wich  is  made  for  pees 
Is  good  to  kepe  for  the  beste, 
For  that  set  alle  men  in  reste.     — Gower  (1325-1408.) 
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FREEDOM. 


■  ■■  ^'  f' 


A  !  fredome  is  a  nobill  thing ! 
Fredome  mayse  man  to  haiff  liking 
Fredome  all  solace  to  man  giffis : 
He  levys  at  ese  that  frely  levys  ! 


a  For  this  reason. 

■■4 


Ah  !  Freedom  is  a  noble  thing  I      . 
Freedom  makes  man  to  have  liking 
Freedom  all  solace  to  man  gives  : 
He  lives  at  e^ise  that  freely  lives  I 
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ICAHOMET. 


A  noble  hurt  mar  Iiaiff  nane  ese, 
Na  ellyB  nocht  that  may  him  pleije, 
Gyfffredomefailythe  :  K)rf re  liking 
Is  yearnyt  our  all  othir  thing. 
Na  he,  that  ay  haae  levyt  fre, 
May  nocht  knaw  weill  the  propyrte, 
The  angyr,  na  the  wrechyt  dome, 
That  is  cowplyt  to  foulo  thyrldome. 
Bot  gyff  he  had  assayit  it, 
Than  all  perquer  he  suld  it  wyt ; 
And  aula  think  fredome    mar    to 


pryse 
Than  all  the  gold  in  warld  that  is. 


A  noble  heart  may  have  nene  easo, 
Nor  else  nought  that  may  him  please 
If  freedom  faileth  :  for  free  liking 
Is  yearned  over  all  other  thing. 
Nor  he,  that  aye  has  lived  free, 
May  not  know  well  the  property, 
The  anger,  nor  the  MTetched  doom, 
That  is  coupled  to  soul  thraldom. 
But  if  he  had  assayed  it, 
Then  all  perquer*  he  should  it  wit  ;& 
And  should  think  freedom  more  to 

prize 
Than  all  the  gold  in  world  that  is. 
—Barbour  (died  1396.) 


MAHOMET. 

And  zee  schull  vnderstonde  that  Machamete  was  bom  in  Arabye, 
that  was  first  a  pore  knaue  that  kept  cameles  that  wcnten  with  mar- 
chantes  for  marchandise,  and  so  befell  that  he  wente  with  the  mar- 
chandes  in  to  Egipt,  and  they  were  thanne  cristene  in  thoc  party ea. 
And  at  the  desartes  of  Arabye  he  wente  in  to  a  chapell  wher  a 
Eremjrte  duelte.  And  whan  he  entred  in  to  the  chapell,  that  was 
but  a  lytill  and  a  low  thing,  and  had  but  a  lytil  dor'  and  a  low, 
than  the  entree  began  to  wexe  sO  gret  and  so  large,  and  so  high,  as 
though  it  had  be  of  a  gret  mynstr,  or  the  zate  of  a  paleya.  And 
this  was  the  first  myracle  the  Sarazins  seyn  that  Machomete  dide  in 
his  zouthe.  After  began  he  for  to  wexe  wyse  and  riche  ;  and  he  was 
a  gret  Astronomer ;  and,  after,  he  was  gouernour  and  prince  of  the 
lend  of  ([Jorrodaue,  and  he  gouemed  it  full  wisely,  in  such  manere, 
that  whan  the  Prince  was  ded,  ho  toke  the  lady  to  wyfe  that  highte  d 
Gadrige.  And  Machomete  fell  often  in  the  grete  sikeness  that  men 
calle  the  fallynge  euyll.  Wherfore  the  lady  was  full  sory  that  euere 
8che  toke  him  to  husbonde.  But  Machomete  made  hire  to  beleeue 
that  all  tymes  when  he  fell  so,  Gabriel  the  angel  cam  for  to  speke 
"with  him,  and  for  the  grete  light  and  brightnesse  of  the  angell,  he 
myghte  not  susteyne  hi.u  fro  follynge.  And  therefore  the  Sarazines 
seyn  that  Gabriel  cam  often  to  speke  with  him.  This  Machomete 
regned  in  Arabye,  the  zeer  of  our  Lord  Jhesu  Crist  sixe  hundred  and 
ten,  and  was  of  the  geueracion  of  Ysmael.  *  «  •  ^j^^ 
also  Machuinete  loued  wel  a  gode  heremyte  that  duelled  in  the  de- 
sertes,  a  myle  from  Mount  Synay  in  the  weye  that  men  gon  fro 
Arabye  toward  Caldee,  and  toward  Ynde,  o«  day  iomey  frc  the  See 
wher  the  Marchaunts  of  Venyse  comen  often  for  merchandize.  And 
so  often  wente  Machomete  to  this  heremyte  that  all  his  men  were 
wrothe,  for  he  wolde  gladly  here  this  heremyte  preche,  and  make  his 
men  wake  all  nvght ;  and  therefore  his  men  thoughten  to  putte  the 
heremyte  to  deth ;  and  so  befell  vpon  a  nyght  that    Machomete  was 

aP«rf«otly.  ft  Know.  tlhmf.  dWtiMiied.  «0n«. 
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dronken  of  sod  wyn  and  he  fell  on  Blepe,  and  his  men  toke  Macho- 
mete's  swerd  out  of  his  schethe,  whils  he  slepte,  and  there  with 
thai  slowgh  this  heremyte  and  putte  his  swerd  al  blody  in  his  schethe 
ftzen.  And  at  morwe  whan  he  found  the  heremejrte  ded,  he  was 
fully  sbry  and  wroth,  and  wolde  haue  don  his  men  to  deth,  but  thei 
all  with  on  accord  (said)  that  he  him  self  had  slayn  him  whan  ho  was 
dronken  and  schewed  him  his  swerd  all  blody,  and  he  trowed  that 
thei  hadden  seyd  soth.a  And  than  he  cursea  the  wyn,  and  all  tho 
that  drjmken  it.  And  therefore  Sarrazines  that  be  deuout  drynken 
neuer  no  wyn,  but  sum  drynkon  it  priuyly,  for  zif  thei  dronken  it 
openly  thei  sholde  ben  reproued.  But  thei  drynken  gode  beuerage, 
and  swete  and  noryfshynge,  that  is  made  of  GalameU,  and  that  is 
that  men  maken  sugr'  of  that  is  of  right  gode  sauor,  and  it  is  gode 
for  the  breeat.  Also  it  befalleth  sumtyme  that  cristene  men  become 
Sarazines  outher  for  pouertee  or  for  sympleness,  or  elles  for  her  owne 
wykkedness.  And  therefore  the  ArcMflamyn  or  the  Flamyn,  os  b  our 
Echebisshopp  or  Bisshopp,  whan  he  resceyueth  hem  seyth  thus  :  La 
elUc  olla  syla  Machomet  rores  alia,  that  is  to  seye,  "  There  is  no  God 
but  on  and  Machomete  his  messager."  — Mlkdkvil  (1300-1372.) 
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BE  MEBRY. 


Be  merry,  man,  and  tak  not  sair  in  mind 

The  wavering  of  this  wretched  world  of  sorrow  ; 
To  God  be  humble,  to  thy  friend  be  kind, 

And  with  thy  neighbours  gladly  lend  and  borrow ; 

His  chance  to-night,  it  may  be  thine  to-morrow  ; 
Be  blyth  in  hearte  for  my  aventure, 

For  oft  with  wise  men  it  has  been  said  aforow. 
Without  Gladness  availes  no  Treasure. 

Make  thee  gude  cheer  of  it  that  God  thee  sends, 
For  warld's  wrak  but  welfarej  ftnought  avails  ; 

Nae  gude  is  thino  save  only  that  thou  spends, 
Bemanant  all  thou  bruikes  but  with  bails  ; « 
Seek  to  solace,  when  sadness  thee  assails  ; 

In  dolour  lang  thy  life  may  not  endure, 
Wherefore  of  comfort  set  up  all  thy  sails  ; 

Without  Gladness  availes  no  Treasure. 

Follow  0^  pity,  flee  trouble  and  debate. 

With  famous  folkis  hald  thv  company  ; 
Be  charitable  and  hum'le  in  thine  estate, 

For  warldly  honour  lastes  but  a  cry. 

For  trouble  in  earth  tak  no  melancholy  ; 
Be  rich  in  patience,  if  thou  in  gudes  be  poor  ; 

Who  lives  merrily  he  lives  mightily ; 
Without  Gladness  availes  no  Treasure. 

—Dunbar  (1465-1520.) 


aTru^. 


»As. 


c  Wwld'a  tnwh  wlth«ut  hsaltb.         d  IoJuHm. 
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SIR  LANCELOT. 


SIR  LANCELOT. 

Oh  !  ye  mighty  and  pompous   lords,  wuming  in  the  glorious   transi' 
tory  of  this  unstable  life,  as  in  reigning  over  great  realma  and  mighty 
great  countries,  fortified  with  strong  castles  and  towers,  edified  with 
many  a  rich  city ;  yea  also,  ye  fierce  and  mighty  knights,  so  valiant 
in  adventurous  deeds  of  arms,  behold  !  behold  I  see  how  this  mighty 
conqueror.    King    Arthur,    whom  in  his   human   life    all  the  world 
doubted,  a  yea  also  the  noble  Queen   Guenever,    which   sometime  sat 
in  her  chair  adorned  with  gold,  pearls,  and  precious  stones,    now  lie 
full  low  in  obscure  foss,  or  pit,  covered  with  clods  of  earth  and  clay  I 
Behold  also  this  mighty  champion,  Sir  Lancelot,  peerless  of  all  knight- 
huod  ;  see  now  howjie  lieth  grovelling  iiponthe  cold  mould  ;  now  being 
so  feeble  and  faint,  that  sometime  was  so  terrible  :  how,  and  in  what  man- 
ner, ought  ye  to  be  so  desirous  of  worldly  honour  so  dangerous  ?    There- 
fore, me  thinketh  this  present  book  is  right  necessary  to  be  often  read  ; 
for  in  all  b  ye  find  the  most  gracious,  kmghtly,  and  virtuous  war,  of  the 
most  noble  knights  of  the  world,  whereby  they  got  praising  continually  ; 
also  me  seemeth,  by  the  oft  reading  thereof,  ye  shall  greatly  desire  to 
accustom  yourself  in  following  of  those  gracious  knightly  deeds  ;  that  is 
to  say,  to  dread  God  and  to  love  righteousness,  faithfully  and  courage- 
ously to  serve  your  sovereign  prince ;  and,  the  more  that  God  hath 
given  you  the  triumphal  honour,  the  meeker  ought  ye  to  be,  ever  fearing 
the  unstableness  of  this  deceitful  world.        ...*.. 

And  so,  within  fifteen  days,  they  came  to  Joyous  Guard,  and  there 
they  laid  his  corpse  in  the  body  of  the  quire,  ana  sung  and  read  many 
psalters  and  prayers  over  him  and  about  him  ;  and  even  his  visage  was 
laid  open  and  naked,  that  all  folk  might  behold  him.  For  such  was  the 
custom  in  those  days,  that  all  men  of  worship  should  so  lie  with  open 
visage,  till  that  they  were  buried.  And  right  thus  as  they  were  at  their 
service,  there  came  Sir  Ector  de  Maris,  that  had  sought  seven  years  all 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  seeking  his  brother  Sir  Lancelot.  .  .  . 

And  then  Sir  Ector  threw  his  shield,  his  sword,  and  his  helm  from 
him  ;  and  when  he  beheld  Sir  Lancelot's  visage,  he  fell  down  in  a  swoon ; 
and,  when  he  awoke,  it  were  hard  for  any  tongue  to  tell  the  doleful 
complaints  that  he  made  for  his  brother.  **  Ah  !  Sir  Lancelot,"  said  he, 
"thou  wei*t  head  of  all  Christian  knights." — "And  now,  I  dare  say," 
said  Sir  Bors,  "that  Sir  Lancelot,  there  thou  liest,  thou  wert  never 
matched  of  none  earthly  knight's  handd.  And  thou  Wx..fc  thd  courtliest 
knight  that  ever  bare  shield  :  and  thou  wert  the  truest  friend  to  thy 
lover  that  ever  bestrode  horse ;  and  thcu  wert  the  i^truest  lover,  of  a 
sinful  man,  that  ever  loved  woman ;  and  thou  wert  the  kindest  man 
that  ever  stroke  with  sword  ;  and  thou  wert  the  goodliest  person  that 
ever  came  among  press  of  knights  ;  and  thou  wert  the-meekest  man,  and 
the  gentlest,  that  ever  eat  m  hall  among  ladies  ;  and  thou  wert  the 
sternest  knight  to  thy  mortal  foe  that  ever  put  8X>ear  in  rest." 

—Malory  (1486.) 
a  Dreaded,  held  m  redoubtable.  Mt? 
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LETTER  OF  SIR  THOMAS  MORE  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

Maistres  Alyce,  in  my  most  harty  wise  I  recommend  me  to  you  ;  and 
whereae  I  am  enfourmed  by  my  son  Heron  of  the  losse  of  our  bames 
and  of  our  neiehboura  also,  with  all  the  com  that  was  therein,  albeit, 
(saving  God's  pleasure)  it  is  gret  pitie  of  so  much  good  come  lost,  yet 
sith  it  hath  liked  hym  to  s^nde  us  such  a  chaunce,  we  must  and  are 
bounden,  not  only  to  be  content,  but  also  to  be  glad  of  his  visitacion. 
He  sente  us  all  that  we  have  loste :  and  sith  he  hath  by  such  a  chaunce 
taken  it  away  againe,  his  pleasure  be  fulfilled.  Let  us  never  grudge  ther 
at,  but  take  it  in  good  worth,  and  hartely  thank  him,  as  well  for  adver* 
sitie  as  for  prosperitie.  And  peradventure  we  have  more  cause  to  thank 
him  for  our  losse,  then  for  our  winning ;  for  his  wisdome  better  seeth 
what  is  good  for  vs  then  we  do  our  selves.  Therfore  I  pray  you  be  of 
good  chere,  and  take  all  the  hoWsold  with  you  to  church,  and  there  thanke 
God,  both  for  that  he  hath  given  us,  and  for  that  he  hath  taken 
from  us,  and  for  that  he  hath  left  us,  which  if  it  please  hym  he  can 
enorease  when  he  will.  And  if  it  please  hym  to  leave  us  yet  lease, 
at  his  pleasure  be  it. 

I  pray  you  to  make  some  good  ensearche  what  my  poore  neighbours 
have  loste,  and  bid  them  take  no  thought  therfore  :  for  and  I  shold 
not  leave  myself  a  spone,  there  sh^  no  pore  neighbour  of  mine  here 
no  losse  by  any  chaunce  happened  m  my  house.  I  pray  you  be  with 
my  children  and  your  household  meny  in  God.  And  devise  some- 
what with  your  frendes,  what  waye  wer  best  to  take,  for  provision  to 
be  made  for  come  for  our  household,  and  for  sede  thys  yere  comming, 
if  ye  thinke  it  good  that  we  kepe  the  ground  stil  in  our  handes.  And 
whether  ye  think  it  good  that  we  so  shall  do  or  not,  yet  1  think  it  wer© 
not  best  sodenlye  thus  to  leave  it  all  up,  snd  to  put  away  our  folk  of  ' 
our  farme  till  we  have  somwhat  advised  us  thereon.  How  beit  if  we 
have  more  nowe  than  ye  shall  nede,  and  which  can  get  them  other  mais- 
ters,  ye  may  then  discharge  us  of  them.  But  I  womd  not  that  any  man 
were  sodenly  sent  away,  he  wote  nere  wether. 

At  ray  comming  hither  I  perceived  none  other  but  that  I  ahold  tary 
still  with  the  Kinges  Grace.  But  now  I  ahal  (I  think)  because  of  this 
chance,  get  leave  this  next  weke  t5  come  home  and  se  you  ;  and  then 
shall  we  further  devyse  together  uppon  all  thingea,  what  order  ahal  be 
beat  to  take.  And  thus  as  hartely  fare  you  weD  with  all  our  children 
as  ye  can  wishe.  At  Woodeatck  the  thirde  daye  of  Septembre  by  the 
hand  of 

your  louing  husbande, 

Thomas  More,  Knight  (148a>1536.) 
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ILAMI  NOT  MY  LUTJE. 


THE  SHEPHERDS  OP  BETHLEHEM.. 

BtTT  I  pray  you  to  whome  was  the  nativitie  of  Christ  first  opeued,  to 
the  Biwoppes  or  great  Lordes  which  were  at  that  time  at  Bethleem  ?  or 
to  those  iouy  damsels  with  their  fardingales,  with  their  round  aboutes, 
or  with  their  bracelets  ?.  No,  no,  they  had  so  many  lettes  to  trimme  and 
di'ease  theselves  so  that  they  coulde  have  no  time  to  heare  of  the  nati- 
vitie of  Chryst,  theyr  myndes  were  so  occupyed  otherwise  that  they 
were  not  allowed  to  heare  of  them.  But  his  nativitie  was  revealed  first 
to  the  shepheardes,  and  it  was  revealed  vnto  them  in  the  night  time 
whAi  everybody  was  at  rest,  the  they  heard  this  ioyfull  tidinges  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  World  ;  for  these  shepheardes  were  keeping  theyr  sheep 
in  the  night  season  from  the  wolfe  or  other  beastes,  and  from  the  foxc  : 
for  the  sheepe  in  that  countrey  do  lambe  two  tymos  in  the  yeare,  and 
therefore  it  was  needef uU  for  the  sheep  to  have  a  shepheard  to  keep  the. 
Ai»d  here  note  the  diligence  of  these  shepheardes  :  for  whether  the 
sheepe  were  theyr  owne,  or  whether  they  were  servaunts,  I  cannot  tell  : 
for  it  is  not  expressed  in  the  booke,  but  it  is  most  lyke  they  were  ser- 
vauntes,  and  the3rr  maj'sters  had  put  them  in  trust  to  keepe  theyr  sheepe. 
Now  if  these  shepheardes  hadde  bene  deceitfull  fellowes,  that  when  theyr 
maysters  had  put  them  in  trui\t  to  keepe  theyr  shee][)e,  they  had  bene 
drinking  in  y*  alehouse  all  night  A  some  of  our  servaunts  do  now  a 
dayes,  surely  the  Aungell  had  not  appeared  vnto  them  to  have  tolde 
them  this  great  ioy  and  good  tidinges.  And  here  all  servaunts  may 
learn  by  these  shepheards  to  serve  truely  and  diligently  vnto  their  mais- 
ter»  ;  in  what  busines  soever  they  are  set  to  doe  l€l  them  be  paynefull 
and  diligent,  like  as  Jacob  was  vnto  his  maister  Laban.  O  what  a  payne- 
full, faythfull,  and  trustye  man  was  he  :  he  was  day  and  night  at  his 
worke,  keeping  his  sheep  truely,  as  he  was  put  in  trust  to  doe  ;  and 
when  any  chance  happened  that  any  thin_  was  lost,  he  made  it  good 
and  restored  it  agayne  of  his  owne.  So  likewise  was  Eleazarus  a  payn- 
f ul  man,  a  f aythtull  and  trustye  servaunt.  Suche  a  servaunt  was  Joseph 
in  Egipt  to  his  mayster  Potiphar.  So  likewise  was  Daniell  vnto  hys 
maister  the  King.  But  I  pray  you  where  are  these  servauntes  now  a 
dayes  ?  In  deede  I  feare  me  there  bee  but_,very  few  of  such  faythfull 
servauntei.  — Latimsr  (died  1555.) 


BLAME  NOT  MY  LUTE. 

Blamb  not  my  Lute  !  for  he  must  sound 

Of  this  or  that  as  liketh  me  ; 
For  lack  of  wit  thd  Lute  is  bound 

To  give  such  tunes  as  pleaseth  me  ; 
Thou^  my  songs  be  somewhat  strange, 
And  speak  such  words  as  touch  my  change, 
Blam«  not  my  Lut«  ! 


BLAME  NOT  MY  LUTE. 
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My  Lute,  alas !  doth  not  offend 

Though  that  per  force  he  must  agi'ee 
To  sound  such  tunes  as  T  iijitend, 

To  aing  to  them  that  heareth  me  ; 
Then  though  my  songs  be  somewhat  plaiu, 
And  toucheth  some  that  use  to  feign, 
Blame  not  my  Lute  ! 

My  Lute  and  strings  may  not  deny, 

But  as  I  strike  they  must  obey  ;    . 
•Break  not  them  then  so  wrongfully, 

But  wreak  thyself  sorr  ^  other  way  ; 
And  though  the  songs  which  I  indite, 
Do  quit  thy  change  with  rightful  spite. 
Blame  not  my  Lute  ! 

Spite  asketh  spite,  and  changing  change, 
And  falaed  faith,  must  needs  be  known  ^ 

The  faults  so  great,  the  case  so  strange  : 
Of  right  it  must  abroad  be  blown  : 

Then  smce  that  by  thine  own  desert 

My  songs  do  tell  how  true  thou  art. 

Blame  not  my  Lute  ! 

Blame  but  thyself  that  hast  misdone, 

And  well  deserved  to  have  blame  ; 
Change  thou  thy  way,  so  evil  begone, 

And  then  my  Lute  shall  sound  that  same  ;; 
But  if  till  then  my  fingers  play, 
By  thy  desert  their  wonted  way. 

Blame  not  m^  Lute  ! 

Farewell  I  unknown  ;  for  though  thou  Weak 

My  strings  in  spite  with  great  disdain, 
Yet  nave  I  found  out  for  thy  sake. 

Strings  for  to  string  my  Lute  again  : 
And  if  perchance  this  silly  rhyme. 
Do  make  thee  blush  at  any  time, 

Blame  not  my  Lute. 

—WyATT  (1503-1541.) 


2d    • 
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THE  FIRST  FIFTEEN  VERSES  OF  THE  EIQHTH 
CHAPTER  OF  MATTHEW. 

1.  The  Anglo-Sakon  venion. 

2.  A  word  for  word  translation  of  the  Angflo-Saxon  text, 
8.  Wydifle's  Translation  (about  1380.) 

4.  Purvey'i  revision  (about  1390.) 
6.  Tyndale's  translation  (1526.) 
6.  Oheke's  translation  (about  1560.) 

* 

(From  Marshes  Origin  and  History  of  the  English  LangMdffe.) 


I. 


1.  So-Slice         J>a 

2.  (For-)sooth  when 

3.  Forsothe    when 

4.  But      whanne 

5.  When 

6.  And    when 


Be  Haelend      of     >am  munte  ny^er-astah,      )>a 
the  Saviour    from    the  mount  came  down,  there 
JhesuB  hadde  comen  doun    fro   the  hil, 
Jhesus    was    come    doun    fro    the  hil, 
Jesus      was  come  downe  from  the  mounta3me, 
he  cftm  from  y*      hil     y^ 


1.  fyligdon      him      mycle      msenio. 
•2.  followed      him       gi'eat    multitudes. 

3.  many  cumpanyes  folewiden    hym. 

4.  mych  puple  •  suede  hym. 
6.  moch  people  folowed  him. 
6.  folowd  him  a  greet  companj  of  men> 


1.  Da     genealffihte     in     hreofla 

2.  Then        nighed        a        leper 

3.  And  loo!    a        leprouse    man 

4.  And  loo  I    a        leprouse    man 

5.  And  lo,  there  cam  a  lepre 

6.  And  lo       i  leper 


II. 

to   him    and 
to   him   and 
cumm3mge 
cam    and 
and 


hine  to  him 

him(-8elf)       to  him 

worshipide 

worschipide 

worsheped 


stood,  and  bond  himself 


1.  ge-ea^medde,  and  his  cwse'S;  Drihten, 

2.  humbled  and  thus  spake ;      Lord 

3.  hym,  sayinge  j  Lord, 

4.  hym.  and  seide ;  Lord, 
6.  him  saynge,  Master, 
6.  toUm                 Mid  Mid  L. 


gjfi  Jm  wylt,  J*a 

11  thou  wilt,  thou 

jyf  thou  wolt,  thou 

if  thou  wolt,  thou 

if  thou  wylt,  thou 

if   y«w  wilt  yow 
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1.  miht  m^ 

2.  canat  me 

3.  maiit  make  me 

4.  maist  make  me 

5.  canst  make  me 
0.  maiat 


geclsnaian. 

cleanse. 

clene. 

cleue. 

clene. 

cleus  me. 


HI. 


1.  Da        astrehte         se        Hselend 

2.  Tlien  outstretched    the       Saviour 

3.  And    Jhesus  holdynge  forthe 

4.  And    Jhesus    helde        forth 

5.  He  putt      forthe 

6.  And    Jesus  stretched    forth 


hys    hand, 
his    hand, 
the  hond, 
the  hoond, 
his    hond 
his    hand 


and    hrepode  hyne 
and    touched  mm 
touchide  hjm 
and  touchide  hym, 
and  touched    l^m 
and  touched    him 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 


and  )>na    cwsBtJ, 
and  thus  spake, 

sayinge, 
and  seide, 

saynge  : 
and      said. 


lo  wylle ; 


I 

I 

Y 

1 

J 


will 


beo 
be 


gecleensod. 
cleansed. 


wole  ;  be  thou  maad  cleue. 

wole  ;  be  thou  maad  cleene. 

will,     be  clene, 

wii.     be  thow        clensed. 


And   hys 
And   his 
And  anoon 

And  anoon 
and    immediatly 

And  bi  and  bi 


1.  hreofla  wses        hrsedlice  geclsensod. 

2.  leprosy  was      immediately  '  cleansed. 

3.  the    lepre    of    hym    was  clensid. 

4.  the    lepre    of     him     was  clensid.    • 

5.  his  leprosy  was  clensed. 

6.  his  lepemes  was  clensed. 


IV. 


1.  Da    cw»^  se  Hailend  to  him, 

2.  Then  said  the  Savioui  to  him, 

3.  And    Jhesus     saith     io  hym ; 

4.  And    Jhesus     seide     to  hym ; 

5.  And      Jesus       said  vnto  him. 

6.  And     Jesus      said  vnto  him, 


Warna 

t>e  >ajt    t»u   hyt 

nsent 

BgU] 

See 

that  thou  it 

(to) 

no 

See, 

say  thou 

to 

no 

Se, 

seie  thou 

to 

no 

Se 

thoii 

teU 

no 

Look 

yow 

tel 

no 

1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 


men  ne  secse ;  ac  gang,  teteowde    \>e    )>am  sacerde,  and  bring  hym 
maji        tell;    but  go,        show  thee  (to)  the  priest,  and  bring  him 
but  go,      j)hewe  thee  to        prestis,  and  oflfre        *  , 
but  go,       she  we  thee  to  the  prestis,  and  offre 
but  go  a»d  shews  thysilf  to  the  presto,  and  offer 
Bat  go  y  ways  schew  yself  to  y  priest.  And  offer 


man; 
i!nui; 
man, 
man 
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1.  a       Wac      Nj    Moyscs      hebead  on    hyra  gecySnesse. 

2.  the    gift    that    Moses  bad,  for    their        infoiiuation. 

3.  that  .{ifto   that    Moyses  cnmaunclidc,  into  witiKsssing  to  hem. 

4.  the    3ift     that    Moyses  comauudide,  in       witncssyng  to  hem. 

5.  the  gyfto,  that    Moses    commaunded  to  be  ofFred,  in  witnes  to  them. 

6.  y'  gift  which  Moses  cftmanded  to  be  given  y*  y*'  might  beer  witness 

[yoerofj 

V. 

1.  So'Slice  ha        se  Hrelend        ineodc        on    Capharnaum,    ha  . 

2.  (For-)sooth  when    the  Saviour      went-in        to    Capernaum,  there 

3.  Sothely        when  he        hadde  entrido  in  to  Capharnaum, 

4.  And  whanne         he        hadde  entria    in  to  Cafarnaum, 

5.  When        Jesus      was    eutred.  into  Capernaum,  there 

6.  Ag  Jesus  cam  into    Capernaum,  yeer 

1.  genealsehte        hyin    an    hundredcs  ealdor,     hyne  biddende, 

2.  nighed      (to)  him    a    hundred's  captain,     him    praying, 

5.  centurio  neijide  to  hym  preyin^o  him, 
4.  the  ceuturien               nci^ede  to  him  and  preiede  him, 

6.  cam        vnto    him  a  certayne  Centurion,  besechyng  him, 
6.     cam                                 an  hnnderder  vnto  him  and  sued  vnto  him 


f  : 


VI. 


1.  And  hus  cwe'Sende,   Drihten,    min  cnapa    li^    on    mlnum    huse 

2.  And  thus    saying,        Lord,      my  knave  lieth    in        my      house 

Lord,      my    child  lyeth    in        the      hous 
Lord,      my  childe  lijth     in        the      hous 

]\Iaster,    my  servaunt  lyeth    sicke    att  home 
Sir,        mi  servant     lieth    sick  in  mi  house 


3.  And  said, 

4.  And  Bcido, 

5.  And  saynge  : 

6.  on  this  sort. 


L  lama,                and  mid 

2.  lame,  and  with 

3.  sike  on  the  palsie,    and  is 

4.  sijk  on  the  palesie,  and  is 

5.  off  the  palsye,  and  is 

6.  of  y*     palsej, 


yfle        gebread. 

evil       afflicted. 

yuel     tourmentid. 

yuel     .  turmentid. 
grevously  payned. 
grevousli  tormented. 


VIT. 

-# 

^1,    Da    cwsB-S  se    Haelend  to  him,     Ic      cume    and  hino    geheele. 

2.  Then  said   the  Saviour  to  him,      1        com6    and  him        heal. 

3.  And     Jhesus    saith      to  hym,     I  shal  cume,  and  shal  hele  hym. 

4.  And  Jhesus  seide  to  him,  Y  suhal  come,  and  schal  heele  film. 
15.  And  Jesus  sayd  vnto  him.  I  will  come  and  cure  him. 
6.  And      ,Tesus      said  vnto  him.    I    wil  c6me  and  heel        him. 


r\' 
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VIIT. 


1.  Da  an«l8waro<le   bo  hundroJcs    caldor    and  \i\\»    cwre'S,:  Prihton, 

2.  Then  answored     tlio  lnindrc«r8    captain    and  thus    said,       Lord, 

3.  And        oenturio  aiiswcryngc  saitli    to  hym,       Lord, 

4.  And    the  centiiricn         answcride,         and  seido  to  hym,       Ijord, 

5.  The  Centurion        answered  and  Raido  :  Syr 

6.  And     y*  hunderder        anawerd     him    with    y»»s  wordcs.       Sir 


'I 


1.  ne    eom    ic    wyr'Ke    h«t    )'ii      ingango      under     mine    hecene  ; 

2.  not    am     I     worthy  that  thou      in -go         nnder      my        roof ; 

3.  1     am    not  worthi,  that   thou       cntre         vndir      my        roof ;  ^ 

4.  Y      am    not  worthi,  tliat  thou      entre  vndur      mv        roof ; 

5.  I  am  not  worthj"^  that  thou  shuhlest  coni  vnder  the  rofo  of  my  housse  ; 
0.  _  J      am    not  A  lit  man,       wl^ooa      hDUse     yo        schohl        enter. 


1.  ac    cwaet^    Hn     an    word,  and   min  cnapa 

2.  but  speak    thy    one  word,  and    my  knave 

3.  but     oonly  say    bi       wor<l,  and  my    cliihl     sltall  bo 

4.  but     oonli  Eeio  thou  bi  word,  and  my  childe    shal    bo 

5.  but  speakc  the  worde  only,  and  mo  servaunt  shal  bo 

6.  Sai    ye    onH  y*   word,  and    mi   servant  sclial  bo 


biS      gehaelod. 

will-bo    healed. 

helid. 

heelid. 

healed. 

hecletl. 


IX. 


1.  So'blice            ic    eom      man    uiwler    anwealde    gesett,  and 

2.  (For-)8ooth       I    am  (a)   man    under    authority        et,  and 

3.  For  whi  and   I    am    a    man  ordeyud      vnder    power, 

4.  For  whi          Y    am    a   man  ordeyned    vndur    power,  and 

5.  For  y  also  myselfe  am  a    man                      vndre    power,  and 
4.  P'or                           I  am  a  man  vndoir  y*  power  of  oyer,  and 


10 


1.  haebbe 

2.  have        soldiers'   under    me  ;  and  I 

3.  hauynge  vndir    me  .  knijtis  ;  and  I 

4.  haue  kny^jtis  vndir  me  :  and  Y 
5-  have  sowdeeres  vndre  me,  and  y 
6.  have      soldiers  vnderneth  me,  and  J 


hollas    under     me )  and  ic  cwae'Sc  to  hysum.  Gang,  and 

«ay     to    this.       Go,  and 

to    this,      Go,  and 

to    this,       Go,  and 

to    one,       go,  and 

to  y'  soldier  go,  and 


say 
Seie 
sayo 
sai 


1.  he    g8Ei'8  ;  and  ic  cwe'Se    to      oJ>nim,        Cum,        and  he     cym^' ; 

2.  he  goeth  ;  and  I    say       to  (an-)other.      Come,       and  he  cometh  ; 

to  an  other,  Gome  thou,  and  he  cometh  ; 
to  another,  Come,  and  he  cometh ; 
to  anothre,  come,      and  he  cometh  t 

to  an» other  c6m,        and  he   cdmeth, 


3.  he  goth  ;   and 

4.  he  goith  ;  and 

5.  he  goeth  ;  and 

6.  he  goeth,  and 
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1. 

to 

minum    )>eowe, 

2. 

to 

my 

servant, 

3. 

and 

to 

my 

seruaunt, 

4. 

and 

to 

my 

Boruaunt, 

6. 

and 

to 

my 

servaunt, 

0. 

and 

to 

mi 

servant 

Wyro  H«.  and  he  wyrtfK. 

I>o  this,  and  he  doeth. 

Do  thou  this  thing,  and  he  doth. 

Do  this,  and  he  doith  it. 

do  this,  and  he  doeth  it. 

do    y*,  and  ho  doth  it. 


X. 


1.  Witodlice      ha      se    Haelend     Hs     gehyrde,     l>a    wundrode     he, 

2.  Now  when   the  Saviour    this    *  '.leard,     then    wondered    he, 

3.  Sothely      Jhedus,       heeryngo  these    thingis,  wondride, 

4.  And  Jhesus         herdo      those    thingis,    and    wondride, 

5.  When  Jesus          herdo      these    saynges,          ho     marvevlod, 

6.  Jesus        hieering  y*                          marvelled 


1.  and  c Wile's  to  ]>am    H)    him  fyligdon  : 

2.  and    said    to  them  that  him  followed ; 

3.  and    saide  to  men  *  suynge  hym  : 

4.  and    seide  to  men    that  sueden  him  : 

5.  and    said  to  them-  that  folowed  him  : 

6.  and   said  to    y*"        y'  folowed    him. 


So'S   ic  secge    eow    ne 
Sooth  I    say  (to)  you  not 
Trewly  I  saye  to  jou 
Treuli  I  seie  to  30a 
Verely   y  say  vnto  you, 
Trull     J  sai    vnto  yow. 


1. 


1.  gemette     ic    awa    mycelne  geleafau  on  Israhel. 

2.  met  I      so        much       belief     in  Israel. 

3.  I        fond        nat    so  grete    f^th       in  Ysrael. 

4.  Y      foond       not    so  greete   feith      in  Israel. 

6.  I  have  not  founde  so  great    fayth  :  no,  not  in  Israeli. 

6.  J  have  not  found  so  greet    faith,     no  not  in  Jsrl. 


XI. 


1.  To    so'Sum     ic    secge    eow,  Daet    manige  curaati  fram 

2.  In    sooth        I     say  (to)  you,  That    many    (shall)   come  from 

3.  Sothely         Y    sa^  to  ,  30U,  that    manye  shulen-  come  fro 

4.  And  Y   seie   to    jou,  that    many  schulen    come  fro 

5.  I    say    therfore     vnto    you,  that    many    shall       come  from 

6.  But    J    sai  vnto    yow  y*        mam    schal        cdm  from 


1.  east-deele      and      M'est-daele,       and      wunia'S        mid    Abrahame 

2.  (the)  east-deal  and  (the)  west-deal,  and      dwell  with    Abraham 

3.  the  dst         and        west,  and  shulen  rest    with    Abraham 

4.  the  eest        and  the  west,  and  schulen  reste  with    Abraham 

5.  th^  oest        and        weest,  and    shall    rest    with    Abraham 

6.  y*  Est         and  y*  West,  and   schal  be  set  wi^    Abrahmn 
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1.  and  Iiaaoe  and  Jacobe,  on 

2.  and  Isaac    and  Jacob     in 

3.  and  Ysaac  and  Jacob 

4.  and  Ysaac  and  Jacob 
6.  Ysaac  and  Jacob, 
6.          Jsaak  and  Jacob 


heofena  rice ; 

heaven's        realm ; 
in  the  kyngdam  of  heuenes : 
in  the  kyivgdom  of  heuenes  ; 
in  the     kingdom    of  heven  ; 
in    y*    kingdoom  of  heaven, 


XII. 

1.  Witodlice  pises    rices    beam  beo'S  aworpone  on  |>a   ytemestan 

2.  Verily  this  realm's  children  (shall)  be  out-oast  in(to)  the  outermost 

3.  forsothe  i^     sonys  of  the  rowme  shulen  be  cast  out  into    vttremest 

4.  but        the  sones  of  the  rewme  schulen  be  cast  out  in  to  vtmer 

ft.  And  the  children  of  the  kingdom   shaibe    cast  out  in  to  the  vtmoost 

6.  but    y*  childem    of  y*  kingdoom  schal  be  throMm  in  to    outward 


1.  Wstro  : 

2.  darkness : 
/3.  derknessis 

4.  derknessis 

5.  dercknes, 

6.  darknes, 


Nor        bi'S  w6p,        and  to)>a  gristbitung. 

there  (shall)  be  a  ''eeping,    and  (of)  teeth  grindiag. 
there    shal  be  woepynge,  and  bcetynge  togidre  of  teeth, 
there  schal  be  wepyng»    and      grynting  of  teeth, 

there    shaibe    wepinge    and    gnasshing  of  tethe. 

yeer    schal  be  weping     and    gnasching  of  teth. 

XIII. 


1.  And  se  Haelend  c wee's  to  )>am  hundrydes  ealdre,  Oa ;  and  gewui^ 
2-  And  the  Saviour  said  to  the    hundred's  captain,  G  > ;  and  be   (it) 

3.  And    Jhesus      eaide  to  centurio.  Go ;  and  as  thon 

4.  And    Jhesus      seide  to  the  centurioun,        Go  ;  and  as  thou 
6.  Then  Jesus     said  vnto  the  Centurion,  go  thy  waye,  and  as  thou  hast 
6.  And    Jesus        said    to    y«  hunderder,  go   y     wais,  and  as  yow 


1 ;  i>h    swa  swa  )m  gelyfdest.    And  se  cnapa  wes  gehasled  on  )>8ere  tide. 
'2.  (to)  thee  so  as  thou  believedst.  And  the  knave  was  healed  in  chat  hour. 

3.  hast  bileeued  be  it  don  to  thee.  And  the  child  was  helid  fro  thathoure. 

4.  hast  bileuyd  be  it  doon  to  thee.  And  the  child  was  heelid  fro  that  hour. 

5.  believed  so  be  it  vnto  the.  And  his  servaunt  was  healed  that  same  houre. 

6.  belevedst,  so  be  it  vnto  y*.   And  his  servant  was  heeled  even  in  y*  saam 

[howr. 

XIV. 


1.  Da  se    Hffilend  com    on  Petres        huse,  H 

2.  Wlten     the  Saviour        came  in(to)  Peter's      house,  then 

3.  And  when     Jhesus  hadde  comen  in  to  the  hous  of  Symond  Petre, 

4.  And  whanne  Jhesus   was    comun  in  to  the  hous  of  Symonnt  Petn, 

5.  And  Jesus         went        into        Peten  housse,      and 

6.  And  Jetua  cam       in  to       Peten         '    hota,       and 


I, 
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1.  geseah  he  hys        swegre  licgende,  and  hri'Sgeade. 

2.  saw     he  hia    mother-in-law      lying      and  feverish. 

3.  he  say       his    wyuea  nioder    liggynge,  and  shakun  with  feueris. 

4.  he  say       hia    wyues  modir    liggynge,  and  shakun  with  feueris. 
.5.     saw  hia    wyvea  mother    lyinge  sicke  of  a    fevre. 
6.     saw           hia  moothor  in  law  laid  down  and  sick   of  y*    aXess, 


XV. 


1.  And  he  aeSrAn    hyre 

2.  And  he  touched    her 

3.  And  he  touchide    hir 

4.  And  he  touchide    hir 


hand,     and  tlie  fever    her 

hond,     and  t^  ^  feuer  lefte 

hoond,  and  the  feuer  lefte 

hande,  aud  the  fevre    leeft 

6.  and      he    touched  her  bi  y*  hand      aud  y*    aXes     left 


i>.  And    he    thouched  her 


hand,     Jtud    se    fefor    hig    fortlet ; 
"       '  -      -      -  -  j^^^  , 

hir  : 
hir  : 
her  ; 


her, 


im 


1.  )>a     aras    heo,     and    Jjenode  him. 

2.  then  arose  she      and    served  .  them. 

3.  and    she    roose,  and  seruyde  hem. 

4.  and    she    rocs,    and  seruede  hem. 

5.  and     ?,ho    arose,  aud  ministred  vnto  them. 

6.  ard  ache    roos    and    served  them. 
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